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No.  I. — Scenes  and  Passages  from  the  "  Tasso"  op  Goethe. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "Tasso,"  though  preseiitiiig  no  changeful 
pageants-  of  many-coloured  life, — ^no  combination  of  stirring  incidents, 
nor  conflict  of  tempestuous  passions, — is  yet  rich  in  interest  for  those 
who  find 

"  The  still  small  music  of  humanity 
.■  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue/* 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  struggle  between  elements  which  never  can 
assimilate — ^powers  whose  dominion  is  over  spheres  essentially  adverse ; 
between  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  the  world.     Why  is  it  that 
this  collision  is  almost  invariably  fatal  to  the  gentler  and  the  holier 
nature?  Some  master-minds  have,  indeed,  winged  their  way  through  the 
tumults  of  crowded  life,  like  the  sea-bird  cleaving  the  storm  from  which 
its  pinions  come  forth  unstained ;  but  there  needs  a  celestial  panoply, 
with  which  few  indeed  are  gifted,  to  bear  the  heirs  of  genius  not  only 
unwounded,  but  unsoiled,  through  the  battle;  and  too.  frequently  the 
result  of  the  poet's  lingering  afar  from  his  better  home  has  been  mental 
degradation  and  untimely  death.     Let  us  not  be  understood  as  requiring 
for  his  well-being  au  absolute  seclusion  from  the  world  and  its  interests. 
His  nature,  if  the  abiding  place  of  the  true  light  be  indeed  within  him,  is 
endowed  above  all  others  with  the'tenderest  and  most  widely-embracing 
fivmpathies.     Not  alone  from  *'  the  things  of  the  everlasting  hills,"  from 
the  storms  or  the  silence  of  midnight  skies,  will  he  seek  the  grandeur 
and  the  beauty  which  have  their  central  residence  in  a  far  more  majestic 
temple.     Mountains,  and  rivers,  and  mighty  woods,  the  cathedrals  of 
nature — these  will  have  their  part  in  his  pictures ;  but  their  colouring 
and  shadows  will  not  be  wholly  the  gift  of  rising  or  departing  suns,  nor 
of  the  night  with  all  her  stars ;  it  will  be  a  varying  suflusion  from  the 
life  within,  from  the  glowing  clouds  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  mantle 
with  their  changeful  drapery  all  external  creation. 

■  "  We  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live.'' 

Let  the  poet  bear  into  the  recesses  of  woods  and  shadowy  hills  a  heart 
full-fraught  with  the  sympathies  which  will  have  been  fostered  by  inter- 
course with  his  kind,  a  memory  covered  w^ith  the  secret  inscriptions 
which  joy  and  sorrow  fail  not  indelibly  to  write, — then  will  the  voice  of 
every  stream  respond  to  him  in  tones  of  gladness  or  melancholy,  accordant 
with  those  of  his  own  soul ;  and  he  himself,  by  the  might  of  feelings 
intensely  human,  may  breathe  the  living  spirit  of  the  oracle  into  the 
resoundmg  cavern  or  the  whis][>ering  oak.    We  thus  admit  it  essential  to 
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his  high  office,  that  the  chambers  of  imagery  in  the  heart  of  the  poet 
must  be  filled  with  materials  moulded  from  the  sorrows,  the  affections, 
the  fiery  trials,  and  immortal  loneings  of  the  human  soul.  Where  love, 
and  faith,  and  anguish,  meet  and  contend;  where  the  tones  of  prayer 
are  wrung  from  the  suffering  spirit, — there  lie  his  veins  of  treasure ; 
there  are  the  sweet  waters  ready  to  flow  from  the  stricken  rock.  But 
he  will  not  seek  them  through  the  gaudy  and  hurrying  masque  of 
artificial  life ;  he  will  not  be  the  fettered  Sampson  to  make  sport  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  fashion.  Whilst  he  shuns  no  brotherly  communion 
with  his  kind,  he  will  ever  reserve  to  hit  nature  the  power  of  self-coia- 
munion,  silent  hours  for 

"The  harvest  of  the  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart;'* 

and  inviolate  retreats  in  the  depths  of  his  being — fountains  lone  and 
•till,  upon  which  only  the  eye  of  Heaven  shines  down  in  its  hallowed 
serenity.  So  have  those  who  make  us  **  heirs  of  truth  and  freedom  by 
immortal  lays,"  ever  preserved  the  calm  intellectual  ether  in  which  they 
live  and  move,  from  the  taint  of  worldly  infection ;  and  it  appears  the 
object  of  Goethe,  in  the  work  before  us,  to  make  the  gifted  spirit  sadder 
and  wiser  by  the  contemplation  of  one,  which,  having  sold  its  birthright, 
and  stooped  from  its  '*  privacy  of  glorious  light,"  is  forced  into  perpetual 
contact  with  things  esaentially  of  the  earth  earthy.  Dante  has  spoken 
of  what  the  Italian  poets  must  have  learned  but  too  feelingly  under  their 
protecting  princes — the  bitter  taste  of  another's  bread,  the  weary  steps 
by  which  the  stairs  of  another's  house  are  ascended ;  but  it  is  sufiering 
of  a  more  spiritual  nature  which  is  here  pourtrayed.  Would  that  the 
courtly  patronage,  at  the  shrine  of  which  the  Italian  muse  has  so  often 
waved  her  censer,  had  exposed  no  severer  tasks  upon  its  votaries  than 
the  fashioning  of  the  snow- statue  which  it  required  from  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo !  The  story  of  Tasso  is  fraught  with  yet  deeper  meaning, 
though  it  is  not  from  the  period  of  his  most  agonizing  trials  that  the 
materials  of  Goethe's  work  are  drawn.  The  poet  is  here  introduced  to  us 
as  a  youth  at  the  court  of  Ferrara ;  visionary,  enthusiastic,  keenly  alive 
to  the  splendour  of  the  gorgeous  world  around  him,  throwing  himself 
passionately  upon  the  current  of  every  newly-excited  feeling ;  a  creature 
of  sudden  lights  and  shadows,  of  restless  strivings  after  ideal  perfection, 
of  exultations  and  of  agonies.  Why  is  it  that  the  being  thus  exhibited 
as  endowed  with  all  these  trembling  capacities  for  joy  and  pain,  with 
noble  aspirations  and  fervid  eloquence,  fails  to  excite  a  more  reverential 
interest,  a  more  tender  admiration  ?  He  is  wanting  in  dignity,  in  the 
sustaining  consciousness  of  his  own  high  mission ;  he  has  no  city  of 
refuge  within  himself,  and  thus 

"  Every  little  Hvinff  nerve, 
That  from  bitter  words  doth  swerve," 

has  the  power  to  shake  his  whole  soul  from  its  pride  of  place.  He  i» 
thus  borne  down  by  the  cold  triumphant  worldliness  of  the  courtier 
Antonio,  from  the  collision  with  whom,  and  the  mistaken  endeavour  of 
Tasso's  friends  to  reconcile  natures  dissimilar  as  the  Sylph  and  Gnome 
of  fanciful  creations,  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  piece  are  chiefly 
derived.  There  are  impressive  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  scenes,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  quite  thus  that  wc  could 
have  wished  him  delineated  who  ** poured  his  spirit  over  Palestine;*' 
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and  it  is  occasionally  almost  too  painful  to  behold  the  high-minded 
Tasso,  recognized  by  his  country  as  superior  xoith  the  sword  and  the  pen 
io  all  men,  straggling  in  so  ignoble  an  arena,  and  finally  overpowered  by 
flo  miworthy  an  antagonist.  This  world  is,  indeed,  "  too  much  with 
ttt,**  and  but  too  powerful  is  often  its  withering  breath  upon  the  ethereal 
natures  of  love,  devotion,  and  enthusiasm,  which  in  other  regions 

"  May  bear  bright  golden  flowers,  but  not  in  this  soil.'* 

Yet  who  hat  not  known  victorious  moments,  in  which  the  lightly-armed 
genii  of  ridicule  have  quailed — the  conventional  forms  of  life  have 
shrunk  as  a  shrivelled  scroll  before  the  Ithuriel  touch  of  some  generous 
feeling,  some  high  and  overshadowuig  passion  suddenly  aroused  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  folded  soul,  and  striking  the  electric  chain  which 
mysteriously  connects  all  humanity  ?  We  could  have  wished  that  some 
such  thrilling  moment  had  been  here  introduced  by  the  mighty  master 
of  Germany;  something  to  relieve  the  too  continuous  impression  of 
inherent  weakness  in  the  cause  of  the  vanquished;  something  of  a 
transmuting  power  in  the  soul  of  Tasso^  to  glorify  the  clouds  which 
accumulate  around  it, — ^to  turn  them  into  **  contingencies  of  pomp  "  by 
the  interpenetration  of  ite  own  celestial  light.  Yet  we  approach  with 
reverence  the  work  of  a  noble  hand ;  and,  whilst  entering  upon  our  task 
of  translation,  we  acknowledge,  in  humility,  the  feebleness  of  all  endea- 
vour to  pour  into  the  vase  of  another  language  the  exquisitely  subtle 
spirit  of  Groethe's  poetry, — to  transplant  and  naturalize  the  delicate  feli- 
cities of  thought  and  expression  by  which  this  piece  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  visionary  raptttre  which  takes  possession  of  Tasso  upon  being 
crowned  with  laurel  by  the  Princess  Leonora  d^Este,  the  object  of  an 
affection  which  the  youthful  poet  has  scarcely  yet  acknowledged  to  him- 
self, is  thus  pourtrayed  in  one  of  the  earlier  scenes  :— 

••  Let  me  then  bear  the  burden  of  my  bliss 
To  some  deep  grove,  that  oft  hath  veU'd  my  grief;— 
There  let  me  roam  in  solitude :  no  eye 
Shall  then  recall  the  triumph  undeserved. 
And  if  some  shining  fountain  suddenlv 
On  its  clear  mirror  to  my  sight  should  give 
The  form  of  one  who,  strangely,  briffhtly  crown'd. 
Seems  musing  in  the  blue  reflected  heaven 
As  it  streams  down  through  rocks  and  parted  trees, — 
Then  will  I  dream  that  on  the  enchanted  wave 
I  see  Elysium  pictured  I    I  will  ask, 
Who  is  the  blest  departed  one  ? — ^the  youth 
From  long-past  a^es  with  his  glorious  wreath  ? 
Who  shaU  reveal  nis  name  ? — who  speak  his  worth  ? 
Oh,  that  another  and  another  there 
Might  press,  with  him  to  hold  bright  communing ! 
Might  X  but  see  the  minstrels  and  the  chiefs 
Of  the  old  time  on  that  pure  fountain-side 
For  evermore  inseparably  link'd 
As  they  were  link  d  in  lift !    Not  steel  to  steel 
Is  bound  more  closely  by  the  magnet's  power 
Than  the  same  striving  after  lofty  things 
Doth  bind  the  Bard  and  Warrior*    Homer's  life 
Was  self-foTgetfulness :  he  pour'd  it  forth» 
One  rich  libation  to  another's  fame ; 
And  Alexander  through  th*  Elysian  grove 
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To  seek  Achilles  and  his  poet  flies. 
Might  I  behold  their  meeting  !'* 

But  he  is  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind.  Antonio  reaches  the  Court 
of  Ferrara  at  this  crisis,  in  aU  the  importance  of  a  successful  negociation 
with  the  Vatican.  He  strikes  down  the  wing  of  the  poet's  delicate  ima- 
gination with  the  arrows  of  a  careless  irony ;  and  Tasso  is  for  a  time 
completely  dazzled  and  overpowered  by  the  worldly  science  of  the  skilful 
diplomatist.  The  deeper  yrisdom  of  his  own  simplicity  is  yet  veiled  from 
his  eyes.  Life  seems  to  pass  before  him,  as  pourtrayed  by  the  discourse 
of  Antonio,  like  a  migh^  triumphal  procession,  in  the  exulting  move- 
ments and  clarion  sounds  of  which  he  alone  has  no  share ;  and,  at  last, 
the  forms  of  beauty  peopling  his  own  spiritual  world  seem  to  dissolve 
into  clouds,  even  into  faint  shadows  of  clouds,  before  the  strong  glare  of 
the  external  world,  leaving  his  imagination  as  a  desolate  house,  whence 
light  and  music  have  departed.  He  thus  pours  forth,  when  alone  with 
the  Princess  Leonora,  the  impressions  produced  upon  him  by  Antonio's 
descriptions : — 

••  — '  They  still  disturb  my  heart, — 

Still  do  they  crowd  my  soul  tumultuously, — 

The  troubling  images  of  that  vast  world. 

Which, — living,  restless,  fearfUl  as  it  is, — 

Yet,  at  the  bidding  of  one  Master-Mind, 

E'en  as  command^  by  a  demi-god, 

Seems  to  fulfil  its  course. With  eac^emess. 

Yea,  with  a  strange  delight,  my  soul  drank  in 

The  strong  words  of  th'  experienced ;  but,  alas  I 

The  more  I  listened  still  the  more  I  sank 

In  mine  own  eyes ; — I  seem'd  to  die  away  :• 

As  into  some  faint  echo  of  the  rocks, — 

A  shadowy  sound — a  nothing !" 

There  is  something  of  a  very  touching  beauty  in  the  character  of  the 
Princess  Leonora  d'Este.  She  does  not,  indeed,  resemble  some  of  the 
lovely  beings  delineated  by  Shakspeare — the  females  "  graceful  without 
design,  and  unforeseeing,"  in  whom,  even  under  the  pressure  of  heaviest 
calamity,  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  existence  of  the  sunny  and  gladsome 
nature  which  would  spring  up  with  fawn-like  buoyancy,  were  but  the 
crushing  weight  withdrawn.  The  spirit  of  Leonora  has  been  at  once 
elevated  and  subdued  by  early  trial :  high  thoughts,  like  messengers  from 
heaven,  have  been  its  visitants  in  the  solitude  of  the  sick  chamber ;  and, 
looking  upon  life  and  creation,  as  it  were,  through  the  softening  veil  of 
remembered  suffering,  it  has  settled  into  such  majestic  loveliness  as  the 
Italian  painters  delight  to  shadow  forth  on  the  calm  brow  of  their 
Madonna.  Its  very  tenderness  is  self-resignation ;  its  inner  existence 
serene,  yet  sad, — "  a  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath."  She  is  wor- 
shipped by  the  poet  as  his  tutelary  angel,  and  her  secret  affection  for  him 
might  almost  become  that  character.  It  has  all  the  deep  devotedness  of 
a  woman's  heart,  with  the  still  purity  of  a  seraphic  guardian,  taking  no 
part  in  the  passionate  dreams  of  earthly  happiness.  She  feels  his  genius 
with  a  reverential  appreciation ;  she  watches  over  it  with  a  religious  ten- 
derness, for  ever  interposing  to  screen  its  unfolding  powers  from  every 
ruder  breath.  She  rejoices  in  his  presence  as  a  flower  filling  iU  cup 
with  gladness  from  the  morning  light;  yet,  preferring  his  well-being  to 
all  earthly  things,  she  would  meekly  offer  up,  for  the  knowledge  of  his 
distant  happiness,  even  the  fulness  of  that  only  and  unutterable  joy.  A 
deep  feeling  of  woman's  lot  on  earth,— the  lot  of  endurance  and  of 
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sacrifice, — seems  ever  present  to  her  soul,  and  speaks  characteristically 
in  these  lines,  with  which  she  replies  to  a  wish  of  Tasso's  for  the  return 
of  the  golden  age : — 

"  When  earth  has  men  to  reverence  female  hearts. 
To  know  the  treasure  of  rich  Truth  and  Love, 
Set  deep  within  a  high-soul'd  woman's  breast; — 
When  tne  remembrance  of  our  summer  prime 
Keeps  brightly  in  man's  heart  a  holy  place ; — 
When  the  keen  glance  that  pierces  through  so  much 
Looks  also  tenderly  through  that  dim  veil 
By  Time  or  Sickness  hung  'round  drooping  forms ; — 
When  the  possession,  stilling  every  wish. 
Draws  not  Desire  away  to  other  wealth ; — 
A  brighter  day-spring  then  for  im  may  dawn 
Then  may  we  solemnize  our  golden  age/ 

A  character  thus  meditative,  affectionate,  and  self-secluding,  would 
naturally  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  secret  intimations  of  coming  sor- 
row :  forebodings  of  evil  arise  in  her  mind  from  the  antipathy  so  apparent 
between  Tasso  and  Antonio ;  and  after  learning  that  the  cold,  keen  irony 
of  the  latter  has  irritated  the  poet  almost  to  frenzy,  she  thus,  to  her  friend 
Leonora  de  Sanvitale,  reproaches  herself  for  not  having  listened  to  the 
monitoiy  whispers  of  her  soul : — 

"  Alas !  that  we  so  slowly  learn  to  heed 

The  secret  signs  and  omens  of  the  breast ! 

An  oracle  speaks  low  within  our  hearts. 

Low,  still,  yet  clear,  its  prophet  voice  forewarns 

What  to  pursue,  what  shun. 

»  ♦  »  »  ♦ 

Yes,  my  whole  soul  misgave  me  silently 

When  he  and  Tasso  met/' 
She  admits  to  her  friend  the  necessity  for  his  departure  from  Ferrara, 
but  thus  reverts,  with  fondly  clinging  remembrance,  to  the  time  when  he 
first  became  known  to  her : — 

"  Oh  I  mark'd  and  singed  was  the  hour  when  first 
He  met  mine  eye !— Sickness  and  grief  just  then 
Had  pass'd  away ;  from  long,  long  suffering  freed, 
I  lifted  up  my  brow,  and  silently 
Gazed  upon  life  again.— The  sunny  day. 
The  sweet  looks  of  my  kindred,  made  a  light 
Of  gladness  round  me,  and  my  freshen'd  heart 
Drantf  the  rich  healing  balm  of  hope  once  more. 
Then  onward,  through  the  glowing  world  I  dared 
To  send  my  glance,  and  many  a  kind  bright  shape 
There  beckon'd  from  afar.    Then  first  the  youth. 
Led  by  a  sister's  hand,  before  me  stood, 
And  my  soul  clung  to  him  e'en  then,  O  friend ! 
To  cling  for  ever  more. 

Leonora.  Lament  it  not. 

My  princess !— to  have  known  heaven's  gifted  ones 
Is  to  have  gather'd  into  the  full  soul 
Inalienable  wealth  I 

Princess*  Oh  I  precious  things — 

The  richly  traced,  the  exquisite,  are  thmgs 
To  fear,  to  love  with  trembling ! — beautiml 
Is  the  pure  flame  when  on  thy  hearth  it  shines. 
When  m  the  friendly  torch  it  gives  thee  light. 
How  gracious  and  how  calm ! — but,  once  unchained, 
Lo !  Ruin  sweeps  along  its  fatal  paUi !" 
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Sbe  then  itimounoea  ber  detennination  to  make  tbo  si^^rifice  of  bii 
•ociety,  in  wbioh  alone  her  being  seems  to  find  its  fiill  comj^etion, 

"  Alas  I  dear  friend,  my  soul  indeed  is  fix'd — 
Let  him  depart ! — ^yet  eannot  I  but  feel 
Ev*n  now  trie  sadness  of  long  days  to  come ; 
The  cold  void  left  me  by  a  lost  delight ! — 
No  more  shall  sunrise  mm  my  opening  eye 
Chase  his  bright  image  glorified  m  dreams ; 
Glad  Hope  to  see  him  shall  no  longer  stu' 
With  joyous  ilutterings  my  scarce- waken' d  soul ; 
And  vainly,  vainly,  through  yon  garden  bowers. 
Amidst  the  dewy  shadows,  my  first  look 
Shall  seek  his  form  t    How  blissfiil  was  the  thought 
With  him  to  share  each  golden  evening* s  peace ! 
How  grew  the  longing,  hoiur  by  hour,  to  read 
His  spirit  yet  more  deeply !    Day  by  day 
How  my  own  being,  tuned  to  happiness. 
Gave  forth  a  voice  of  finer  harmony  I— 
Now  is  the  twilight  gloom  around  me  feillen : 
The  festal  day,  the  sun*s  magnificence. 
All  riches  of  this  many-coloured  world, 
What  are  they  now  ? — dim,  soulless,  desolate  t 
Veiled  in  the  cloud  that  sinks  upon  my  heart.-^ 
Once  wa^  each  day  a  life  I — each  care  was  mutet 
Ev'n  the  low  boding  hush'd  within  the  soul. 
And  the  smooth  waters  of  a  gliding  stream* 
Without  the  rudder's  aid,  bore  lightly  on 
Our  fairy  bark  of  joy  1" 

Her  companion  endeavours,  but  in  vaini  to  console  ber, 

'*  Leonora,    If  the  kind  words  of  friendship  cannot  soothe, 
The  still  sweet  influences  of  this  fkir  world 
Shall  win  thee  back  unconsciously  to  peace. 

Princess,    Yes,  beautiful  it  is  I  the  glowing  world ! 
So  many  a  joy  keeps  flitting  to  and  tco. 
In  all  its  paths,  and  ever,  ever  seems 
One  step,  but  one,  removed — till  our  fond  thirst 
For  the  still  fading  fountain,  step  by  step. 
Lures  to  the  grave  I  so  seldom  do  we  find 
What  seem*d  by  Nature  moulded  for  our  love. 
And  for  our  bliss  endow'd— or  i/vie  find. 
So  seldom  to  our  vearning  hearts  can  hdd !    \ 
That  which  once  ireely  made  itself  our  own 
Bursts  irom  us ! — that  which  eagerly  we  pressed 
We  coldlv  loose  I    A  treasure  may  be  ours. 
Only  we  Know  it  not,  or  know,  perchajice» 
Unconscious  of  its  worth  l" 

But  the  dark  clouds  are  gathering  within  the  spirit  of  Tasso  itself, 
and  the  devotedness  of  affection  would  in  vain  avert  their  lightnings  by 
the  sacrifice  of  all  its  own  pure  enjoyments.  In  the  solitary  confinement 
to  which  the  Duke  has  sentenced  him  as  a  punishment  ifor  his  duel  with 
Antonio,  his  jealous  imagination,  like  that  of  the  self-torturing  Rousseau, 
pictures  the  whole  world  as  arrayed  in  one  conspiracy  against  him,  and 
he  doubts  even  of  her  truth  and  gentleness  whose  watching  thoughts 
are  all  for  his  welfare. — The  following  passages  afiectingly  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dark  despondency  which  finally  overwhelms  him,  though  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  last  are  brightened  by  a  ray  of  those  immortal 
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kop^S)  the  light  of  which  we  could  have  desired  to  recogniBe  more  fre-* 
quently  in  this  deeply  thoughtful  work : — 

FJUSSENTIBtSNt  OP  HIS  RUIN. 

**  Alas  f  too  well  I  feel,  too  true  a  voice 
Within  me  whispers,  that  the  mighty  Power 
Which,  on  sustaming;  win^  of  strength  and  joy. 
Bears  up  the  healthful  spirit,  will  but  cast 

Mine  to  the  earth— will  rend  me  utterly  ! 

I  must  away  !** 

ON  A  FRIKND*S  DBCI.ARINO  HERSELF  UNABLB  TO  RECOGNISE  HIM. 

"  Rightly  thou  speak'st ;  I  am  myself  no  more. 
And  yet  in  worth  not  less  than  I  have  been. 
Seems  this  a  dark,  strange  riddle  ?    Yet  'tis  none ! 
The  gentle  moon  that  gladdens  thee  by  night. 
Thine  eye,  thy  spirit  irresistibly 
Winning  with  beams  of  love— mark  I  how  it  floats 
Thro*  the  day*s  glare,  a  pale  and  powerless  cloud ! 
I  am  o*ercome  by  the  full  blaze  of  noon ; 
Ye  know  me,  and  I  know  myself  no  more !  '* 

ON  BEING  ADVISBD  TO  REFRAIN  FROM  COMPOSITION. 

'<  Vainly,  too  vainly,  Against  the  power  I  strive. 
Which,  niffht  and  day,  comes  rushing  thro'  my  soul ! 
Without  that  pouring  forth  of  thought  and  song 
My  life  is  life  no  more ! 
Wilt  thou  forbid  the  silkworm  to  spin  on. 
When  hourly,  with  the  labour'd  line,  he  draws 
Nearer  to  death  ? — in  vain  I — the  costly  web 
Must  from  his  inmost  being  still  be  wrought. 
Till  he  lies  wrapt  in  his  consummate  shroud* 
Oh !  that  a  gracious  God  to  us  may  give 
The  lot  of  that  blest  worm  I— to  spread  free  wings 
And  burst  exultingly  on  brighter  life. 
In  a  new  realm  of  sunshine!'* 

He  is  at  last  released,  and  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Princess 
Leonora,  to  take  his  leave  of  her  before  commenchig  a  distant  journey. 
Notwithstanding  his  previous  doubts  of  her  interest  in  him,  he  is  over- 
come by  the  pitymg  tenderness  of  her  manner,  and  breaks  into  a  strain 
of  passionate  gratitude  and  enthusiasm : — 

**  Thou  art  the  same  pure  angd,  as  when  first 

Thy  radiance  cross'd  my  path.    Forgive,  forgive* 

If  for  a  moment,  in  his  bhnd  despair. 

The  mortal's  troubled  dance  hath  read  thee  wrong  I 

Once  more  he  knows  tnee  !     His  expanding  soul 

Flows  forth  to  worship  thee  for  evermore. 

And  his  full  heart  dissolves  in  tenderness  ! 

•       «    '  *  *  *  *  «      ^  • 

Is  it  false  light  which  draws  me  on  to  thee  ? 

Is  it  delirium?— Is  it  thought  inspired, 

And  grasping  first  high  truth  divmely  clear? 

Yes  I  'tis  ev'n  so — the  feeling  which  alone 

Can  make  me  blest  on  earth  I'* 
The  wildness  of  his  ecstacy  at  last  terrifies  his  gentle  protectress  from 
him ;  he  is  forsaken  by  all  as  a  being  lost  in  hopeless  delusion,  and 
being  left  alone  to  the  insulting  pity  of  Antonio,  his  strength  of  heart  is 
utterly  subdued ;  he  passionately  bewails  his  weakness,  and  even  casts 
down  his  spirit  almost  in  wondering  admiration  before  the  calm  self- 
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collectedness  of  his  enemy,  who  himself  seems  at  last  almost  mdted  by 
the  extremity  of  the  poet's  desolation,  as  thus  poured  forth ; — 

"  Can  I  then  image  no  high-hearted  man 
"Whose  pangs  and  conflicts  have  surpass'd  mine  own. 
That  my  vex'd  soul  might  win  sustaming  power 
From  thoughts  ofhimf^l  cannot !— all  is  lost  I 
One  thing  alone  remains—one  mourn^  boon — 
Nature  on  us,  her  suffering  children,  showers 
The  gift  of  tears — the  impassioned  cry  of  grief, 
When  man  can  bear  no  more ;— and  with  my  woe, 
With  mine  above  all  others,  hath  been  hnk'd 
Sad  music,  piercing  eloauence,  to  pour 
All,  all  its  fulness  forth  I    To  me  a  God 
Hath  given  strong  utterance  for  mine  agony. 
When  others,  in  their  deep  despair,  are  mute ! 

Thou  standest  calm  and  still,  thou  noble  man ! 
1  seem  before  thee  as  the  troubled  wave ! 
But  oh  I  be  thoughtful !— in  thy  lofty  strength 
Exult  thou  not  I    By  nature's  might  alike 
That  rock  was  fix'd,  that  quivering  wave  was  made 
The  sensitive  of  storm  I    She  sends  her  blasts, — 
The  living  water  flies — it  auakes  and  swells. 
And  bows  down  tremblin^y  with  breaking  foam ; 
Yet  once  that  mirror  gave  the  bright  sun  back 
In  calm  transparence— ^once  the  gentle  stars 
Lay  still  upon  its  undulating  breast ! 
Now  the  sweet  peace  is  irone— the  glory  now 
Departed  from  the  wave !    I  know  myself 
No  more  in  these  dark  perils,  and  no  more 
I  blush  to  lose  that  knowledge.    From  the  bark 
Is  wrench'd  the  rudder,  and  through  all  its  frame 
The  quivering  vessel  groans.     Beneath  my  feet 
The  rocking  ea.rth  gives  way— to  thee  I  chng— 
I  grasp  thee  with  mine  arms.    In  wild  despair 
So  doth  the  struggling  sailor  clasp  the  rock 
Whereon  he  perishe*!'* 

And  thus  painfully  ends  this  celebrated  drama,  the  catastrophe  being 
that  of  the  spiritual  wreck  within,  unmingled  with  the  terrors  drawn 
from  outward  circumstances  and  change.  The  majestic  lines  in  which 
Byron  has  embodied  the  thoughts  of  the  captive  Tasso  will  form  a  fine 
contrast  and  relief  to  the  music  of  despair  with  which  Goethe's  work  is 
closed : — 

"  All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear. 

But  must  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  despair. 

For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall ; 

And  freed  the  holy  sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  revelled  among  men  and  things  divine. 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven ; 

For  He  hath  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  hmb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  employed  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored.** 


(9) 


SKETCHES   OF   IRISH   FOOLS. 

BY    T.    C.    GRATTAN,  ESQ. 

Irruind  has  the  reputation  of  having  produced  a  great  number  of 
shrewd  fellows,  and  occasionally  a  knave  or  two.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
quantity  of  fools  to  which  it  gives  birth,  or  at  least  used  to  do  in  my 
boyish  days,  and  the  good  old  times  before  me.  I  do  not  mean  those 
ninnies,  who,  believing  well  of  human  nature,  trust  to  those  whom  they 
have  served,  and  are  deceived  the  more  deeply  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
fidence and  kindness;  nor  yet  those  swaggering,  rollicking,  foolish  fellows 
who  get  drunk  and  swear, — 

•*  Who  kiss  the  girls  and  coax  them. 
And  spend  their  money  free  ;** 

and  thus  end  by  ruining  themselves,  as  they  had  previously  ruined 
others ;  but  those  lamentable  abortions  of  intellect,  by  courtesy  called 
**  innocents*'  or  "  naturals,"  but  in  plain  speaking  designated  "  born 
idiots,*'  varying  in  degree,  from  the  slavering  baby,  propped  in  a  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  to  the  aged  and  mind-palsied  object,  stretched  on  straw 
by  the  road-side,  to  disgust  and  pain  the  traveller — to  fill  his  eyes  and 
drain  his  pockets. 

The  extreme  diversity  of  shades  in  Irish  character  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  wiM  harmony  with  which  they  blend  together. 
Almost  every  individual  is  made  up  of  contradictions,  or  at  least  of  con- 
trasts. The  joy  of  an  Irishman  has  always  a  dash  of  melancholy  in  it ; 
and  there  is  a  rainbow  even  in  his  most  clouded  sky. 

It  is  incontestable  that  Ireland  is  more  fertile  than  any  other  country 
in  what  is  generally  called  folly ;  folly  in  all  its  Proteus  forms,  but 
specially  of  that  humiliating  sort  I  have  just  alluded  to.  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  chance  whether  any  given 
Irish  infant  turn  out  a  wise  or  a  foolish  man.  And  in  the  majority  of 
adults  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  category  they  belong.  They,  almost 
without  exception,  seem  to  hover  through  life  between  the  two  attrac- 
tions ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  feather  would  turn  the  beam.  It 
is  this  uncertainty  which  gives  such  a  racy  flavour  to  Irish  humour,  and 
such  picturesqueness  to  Irish  conduct.  Other  nations  scarcely  know  how 
to  estimate  us.  Our  fools  perpetually  say  the  shrewdest  things ;  our 
wise  men  constantly  do  the  most  foolish. 

And  is  it  then,  really,  I  have  often  asked  myself,  that  the  quickness 
of  intellect,  which  is  admitted  to  distinguish  the  'mass  of  my  country- 
men, is  but  a  chance  item  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  national  character, 
and  that,  due  allowances  for  shades  of  difference  being  made,  and  the  pro- 
portions between  sense  and  nonsense  fairly  struck,  it  is  even  doubtful  which 
ought  to  be  held  predominant?  Is  the  boundary  between  intellect  and 
idiotism  so  narrow  ?  Is  it  a  mere  accident  of  cerebral  formation  that 
makes  one  man  an  orator  and  another  an  ^*  innocent  ?"  Of  what  is 
*•  Irish  eloquence  "  and  *'  Irish  wit"  compounded?  And  how  are  we 
to  draw  the  line  between  them  on  one  hand,  and  bombast  and  ribaldry  on 
the  other?  Does  the  reputation  of  our  bold-voiced  demagogues  and 
spirit-stirring  speakers  in  Parliament  hang  on  the  simple  thread  of  a 
phrenologicfid  subdivision  ?    May  Dryden's  couplet — 

"  Great  wit  is  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  boimds  divide  *' — 
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be  specially  applied  to  Irishmen  ?  and  must  we  be  content  to  proye  a 
pendant  to  tbe  truism  of  an  old  Latin  writer,  that  "  scholars  are  the 
most  foolish  men  in  the  world  ?" 

I  will  not  attempt  to  imravdi  the  metaphysical  thread  I  have  been 
here  insensibly  weaving  for  myself;  but  will  at  once  burst  through  the 
web,  though  it  be  of  my  own  spinning,  and  return  to  the  major  of  my 
essay,  if  I  must  not  call  it  my  argument. 

In  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  my  early  life  there  was  scarcely  a  gen* 
tleman's  house  that  had  not  attached  to  it  a  semi-intelligent,  half-witted 
omadthaun^  who  was  the  knife-cleaner,  yard-sweeper,  cow-caller,  pig- 
feeder — the  servant  of  the  servants,  the  link  between  the  men  and  beasts 
of  the  establishment.  These  beings  did  not  hold  their  tenures,  like  the 
court-jesters  of  former  days,  by  forcing  jokes  for  the  amusement  of  those 
who  should  have  been:  their  betters  ;  or  by  pandering  to  the  licentious- 
ness of  those  whose  knavery  was  in  a  direct  ratio  with  their  fplly ; — but 
merely  by  doing  the  dirty  work  of  the  house,  not  the  court ;  and  some* 
times,  perhaps,  being  the  medium  of  a  platonic  intercourse  between  the 
butler  and  the  cook,  or  other  friends  and  loveyers,  as  the  case  might  be. 
They  always  fed  on  the  leavings  of  the  kitchen- table,  slept  in  an  out-house^ 
went  bare-legged  and  bare-headed ;  and  whether  young,  old,  or  middle- 
aged,  were  respectively  called  *'  the  6'y."  Of  all  those  boys  whom  I  can 
now  call  to  memory,  I  scarcely  recollect  an  exception  that  exceeded  five 
feet  in  height,  or  that  had  not  flaxen-coloured  hair,  and  light-blue  eyes. 
I  now  speak  of  the  "  bom  "  animals,  who  "  wore  motley  in  their  brain," 
by  some  unfathomable  secret  of  nature.  Those  who  gained  enrolment 
into  the  corps  by  the  palpable  agencies  of  whiskey,  shillelah,  or  love- 
powders,  were  of  all  sizes  and  complexions. 

It  was  curious  to  mark  the  accuracy  with  which  the  poor  stunted 
omadthauns  did  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations.  These  were 
limited,  no  doubt ;  but  they  required  the  certain  exercise  of  faculties, 
the  exact  definition  of  which  I  leave  to  those  more  deeply  learned  in 
**  discourse  of  reason."  The  turnspit  could  tell  to  a  minute  when  the 
joint  was  properly  roasted ;  the  cow-boy  knew  to  a  nicety  the  moment 
for  milking ;  the  somewhat  higher  grade  of  being  intrusted  with  the 
letter-bag  never  missed  the  mail  as  it  passed  the  avenue-gate,  or  was 
after  time  at  the  post-office  in  the  village,  to  which  he  cut  across  through 
bog  and  brake,  by  twists  and  turnings  that  would  have  puzzled  the 
very  hares  he  used  to  kick  up  from  their  forms  as  he  scudded  along. 

I  have  heard  of  affecting  instances  of  fidelity  in  these  poor  creatures. 
A  wealthy  and  better  sort  of  farmer  was  for  three  days  missing  in  the 
ruthless  times  that  succeeded  the  Rebellion  of  1198.  Mat,  his  half- 
witted cow-boy,  or,  more  technically  speaking,  "  the  bW,"  had  been 
missing  at  the  same  time,  and  was  absurdly  suspected  of^  having  made 
away  with  his  master.  But,  on  the  fourth  morning  of  the  search,  the 
jwor  omadthaun  was  found  stretched  beside  the  farmer's  murdered  body, 
in  a  lonely  island  in  the  bog  of  Allan,  actually  dying  of  starvation  from 
his  long  watch  by  the  corpse,  which  he  would  not  quit,  from  the  moment 
he  stumbled  on  it  in  one  of  his  wanderings,  and  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
move, from  excessive  sorrow  acting  on  want  of  sense. 

The  strong  sentiment  of  filial  attachment  evinced  by  beings  of  the 
very  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  is  a  puzzling  fact  for  physio^ 
logists,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  Locke's  ^*  sheet  of  white  paper  "  bears, 
after  all,  an  instinctive  though  vapoury  water-mark  of  natural  afifection. 
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Several  touching  instances  of  tbis  kind  are  strong  in  my  memory. 

An  idiol  in  our  neigbbourhood,  who  bore  the  curious  cognomen  of 
''  Godshamt"  having,  in  one  of  the  deadly  visitations  of  '^  the  faver," 
lost  his  mother,  by  whom  he  had  been  reared  in  all  the  bleak  indul- 
gences of  beggary,  carried  to  her  narrow  bed,  on  every  day  for  many 
months  after  her  death,  his  snatched  and  scanty  meal,  and,  dividing  it 
into  equal  parts,  made  holes  in  the  turf,  and  obtruded  the  food  into 
them,  that  she  might,  as  when  living,  partake  of  his  repast.  J  have 
seen  him,  when  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  strip  off  his  coat  to 
cover  the  grave,  and  have  heard  him  address  the  most  affectionate  com«- 
plaints  to  her,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  listening  to  them,  for  her  obsti- 
nacy in  not  speaking  to  him.  The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  had  here 
no  step  between  them, 

^  Arrah,  then,  mother  dear,  why  won't  you  come  back  home  wid  me 
agin?  Why,  then,  sure  the  divil  is  busy  wid  you,  to  be  lying  out  here, 
ketching  your  death  of  could  in  the  open  air !  It's  yourself  that  used 
not  to  be  such  an  ould  runt  of  a  fool;  whatever's  corned  over  you  of 
late  f  Arrah !  swop  a  word  wid  me,  mother  jew'l,  if  it's  only  to  call  me 
a  ^  madthaun,'  as  you  used  to  do;  and  more  shame  for  you,  when  I'm 
a  nate,  clane,  sinsible  b'y.  Here's  a  pinch  of  snuff  I've  brought  you^ 
any  how,  and  a  drop  o'  the  crathiur  this  could  evening,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  you  wid  it,  mother  avich !" 

And  as  he  spoke  he  made  holes  at  the  head  of  the  mound,  putting  in 
the  snuff  and  pouring  the  whisky  from  his  little  phial  into  that  part 
where  he  judged  the  face  to  be;  and,  though  much  addicted  to  that 
treacherous  comforter  of  the  wretched  and  the  poor,  he  would  not  even 
taste  what  he  had  appropriated  to  his  mother,  while  all  his  plaints, 
lamentations,  and  reproaches  were  thus  poured  into  ''  the  cold,  dull  ear 
of  death." 

One  of  the  incidents  which  made  the  liveliest  impression  on  my  mind, 
in  the  transactions  of  the  period  of  blood  and  flame  just  now  alluded  to, 
had  relation  to  the  fate  of  another  idiot  boy,  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  our  residence,  not  fkr  from  the  foot  of  Carbery  Hill,  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  before^named  and  celebrated  bog  of  Allan*  Almost  close  to  a 
little  shrubbery  which  skirted  the  lawn,  on  the  side  next  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Edenderry  to  Carbery,  was  the  cabin  of  the  widow  Henessey, 
a  wretched,  bed-ridden  woman,  whose  sole  subsistence  was  the  charity 
of  her  neighbours,  and  whose  sole  comfort  was  the  more  than  filiid 
attachment  of  her  only  child  Larry,  who,  from  his  eradle  up,  had  never 
been  a  day  out  of  her  s%ht,  and  rarely  an  hour  in  any  one  day  from  her 
side.  Her  decrepitude  and  his  idiotism  were  the  bonds  of  a  union, 
stroDger  than  which  never  bound  mother  and  son  together.  He  cleaved 
to  her,  because  nature  whispered  him  to  do  so ;  and  she  believed  her 
poor  idiot  boy  a  being  favoured  by  Heaven,  inasmuch  as  he  could  do  no 
sin,  and  was  therefore  doomed  to  be  saved.  Her  food  was  always 
served  to  her  by  Larry,  and  all  the  domestic  offices  of  the  hovel  were 
performed  by  him.  She,  in  her  tiun,  kept  together  his  tattered  gar- 
ments by  the  work  of  her  feeble  fingers,  and  talked  to  him  in  a  way 
that  he  alone  could  comprehend,  and  replied  to  his  imperfect  jargon, 
intelligible  only  to  her.  Larry  used,  in  fine  weather,  to  sit  silently  at 
the  cabin  door,  with  a  cauheon  between  his  knees,  to  receive  the  chance 
offerings  of  the  passers-by ;  while  the  widow,  from  her  truckle-bed, 
placed  just  within  the  threshold|  poured  forth  an  eloquent  strain  of  b^- 
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ging  and  benediction  for  "  a  lone,  infortn'te,  crippled  crathur  iv  a 
woman,  an'  her  fatherless  and  motherless  orphan,  the  naatfhral  that's  to 
the  fore ;  an'  the  Lord  reward  the  good  Christhins  this  blessed  day,  an* 
keep  thim  and  theirs  from  rheumatiz  an'  innocence,  an'  sind  them  to 

glory.     Amin ! " 

In  this  way  these  forlorn  beings  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and 
little  of  it  being  spent,  in  consequence  of  the  supplies  of  food  and  fuel 
from  the  neighbouring  gentry  ^nd  the  kind-hearted  villagers  of  Kisha- 
wina,  hard  by,  an  actual  store  of  coin  was  gathered,  and  deposited  in  a 
hole,  rooted  in  a  comer  of  the  cabin,  by  the  mother's  directions  and  the 
mechanical  obedience  of  the  son.  On  this  hole,  which  was  covered  over 
by  the  united  cunning  of  avarice  and  folly,  the  old  woman's  eyes  kept 
almost  constant  watch.  When  she  slept,  her  ears  did  sentinel's  duty,  for 
they  were  so  acute  that  the  scratching  of  a  mouse,  or  "  the  death-tick  " 
of  the  big  black  spider  in  the  roof,  was  enough  to  rouse  her  up.  Larry, 
with  wandering  mind  and  less  finely-constructed  organs,  forgot  the  trea- 
sure as  fast  as  he  added  to  the  heap  and  closed  in  the  cavity ;  yet  he 
never  was  known  to  straggle  twenty  yards  from  the  cabin,  or  out  of  his 
mother's  call.  His  only  amusement  was  the  luxury  of  sunning  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  elder  bushes  that  lined  the  road  beside  the  cabin  ; 
and  many  a  time  I  have  peeped  at  his  lank,  diminutive  figure,  as  he  lay 
stretched  on  the  bank,  gazing  vaguely  up  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sky. 

This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  the  first  marked  event 
that  made  any  impression  on  my  memory,  or  at  least  effacing,  by  its 
greater  weight,  the  faint  traces  of  inferior  circumstances.  The  battle 
of  Clonard,  as  was  called  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  single  house,  was 
the  first  attempt  of  the  rebels.  The  more  successfril  surprise  of  Pro- 
sperous, and  the  burning  of  the  barrack,  with  all  its  little  garrison,  came 
next :  then  the  battle  of  Carbery,  where  the  rebels  were  beaten,  and 
which  became  famous  from  being  the  scene  of  an  event  (the  strangula- 
tion of  a  prisoner  dragged  along  by  a  rope  thrown  over  the  captor's 
shoulder)  that  gave  to  a  certain  Lieutenant  Hepenstal  the  soubriquet 
of  "  Hemp-aud-Stall,  or  the  Walking  Gallows."  On  the  memorable 
night  of  that  affair,  our  whole  family  were  roused  up  to  peep  through 
the  loop-holes  of  the  strongly-barricadoed  windows,  and  see,  by  the 
light  of  moon  or  stars  (I  forget  which),  the  straggling  march  of  the 
insurgents  through  the  lawn,  as  they  passed  silently  on  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

The  rattling  volleys  of  musketry  and  the  shouts  of  the  rebels,  as  the 
assault  on  the  village  and  charter-house  of  Carbery  went  on,  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  oiu"  dwelling.  The  firing  lasted  a  long  time ;  but  was 
ended  by  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  rebels,  who  were  surprised  and 
taken  in  flank  by  a  strong  detachment  of  military,  who  hurried,  on  the 
first  alarm,  from  Edenderry,  three  miles  distant,  and  decided  the  ajBGur. 
There  was  considerable  slaughter  at  the  conflict.     The  old  adage — 

"  When  Carbery  Church  turns  its  back  on  the  hill, 
'Tis  blood  will  be  turning  the  wheel  of  the  mill," — 

was  verified  (at  least  so  the  inhabitants  thought)  on  this  occasion.  The 
handsome  church,  just  then  finished  on  the  hill-side,  faced  the  village, 
contrary  to  the  position  of  the  old  edifice ;  and,  on  the  morning  after 
the  battle,  it  was  said  that  the  blood  which  poured  down  the  street 
actually  flowed  into  the  mill-stream,  and  set  the  wheel  a-going. 
As  morning  began  to  dawn,  the  broken  and  defeated  rebels  fled  on  all 
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sides  across  the  country,  pursued  by  the  cavalry,  and  cut  down  without 
mercy  or  remorse.  Some  brave  hearts  still  held  firm  their  weapons, 
and  made  a  hopeless  fight  against  their  assailants ;  others  baffled  them 
by  actlye  leaps  into  copse -wood  and  gardens.  The  great  mass  of  run- 
aways threw  aside  every  impediment — pikes,  guns,  coats,  shoes — and 
fled  towards  that  sure,  and  not  distant  refuge — the  bog,  which  stretched 
far  and  wide  at  the  rear  of  our  farm.  Several  crawling,  wounded 
wretches  dropped  by  the  road-side ;  others  found  temporary  safety  in 
the  neighbouring  cabins,  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  either  to  aid 
the  business  of  the  previous  night,  or  in  fear  of  its  results. 

After  such  a  lapse  of  time,  names  and  titles  are  indistinct  in  my  me- 
mory. I  cannot  state  the  regiments  that  distinguished  themselves  on 
this  and  similar  occasions  in  our  neighbourhood,  which  was  the  first 
crater  where  the  volcano  of  revolt  burst  out.  A  couple  of  dragoon  regi- 
ments are  mixed  up  together  in  my  recollection,  associated  with  the 
fears  and  curses  of  the  peasantry ;  and  it  was  a  detachment  from  one  of 
those  that  swept  down  from  the  side  of  Carbery  Hill  that  morning, 
dashed  through  the  adjacent  low  grounds,  tore  along  the  road  before- 
mentioned,  and  scattered  through  the  fields  and  shrubberies  that  sur- 
rounded our  residence. 

At  the  earliest  sounds  of  the  horses  galloping,  the  widow  Henessey, 
always  on  the  alert  for  the  chances  of  the  road,  roused  up  Larry,  who 
had  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  idiotcy  during  the  whole  of  the  night-alarms 
which  she  had  so  acutely  listened  to,  without  knowing  their  direction  or 
extent.  In  a  few  minutes  he  sat  at  his  usual  post,  on  a  low  stool  before 
the  cabin  door,  gazing  vacantly  towards  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  Carbery 
Castle,  unmoved  by  the  warlike  clatter,  and  holding  forth  his  leafiess 
caubeen,  which  was  never  again  to  catch  the  blessed  dew  of  charity,  or 
cover  the  brainless  head  of  the  idiot  boy.  Just  as  the  old  woman  began 
to  vociferate  her  usual  chant,  she  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  sight  of 
a  man  covered  with  blood,  (which  streamed  and  spouted  from  various 
wounds,)  who,  running  for  his  life,  rushed  against  poor  Larry,  overset 
him  in  the  doorway,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  beside  the  crippled 
crone,  crying  out,  with  hoarse  and  choking  voice,  for  shelter  and  protec- 
tion. The  old  woman  screamed  aloud,  and  the  idiot,  in  the  instinct  of 
filial  alarm,  sprang  up  and  hastened  towards  her.  Doubly  terrified  in 
the  two  tenderest  points  of  her  feelings,  and  wholly  forgetting  her  per- 
sonal af&ight,  she  muttered  something  to  Larry,  which  he  understood 
and  obeyed,  by  hurrying  to  the  money-hole  in  the  comer,  squatting  down 
before  it,  and  dragging  his  patched  and  piebald  covering  completely  over 
him. 

In  a  moment  more  the  hovel  was  thronged  with  dragoons,  who,  dis- 
mounting at  the  door,  pursued  their  prey,  and  half-a-dozen  broadswords 
soon  clashed  and  crossed  over  and  in  the  poor  rebel's  body.  The  wretched 
woman  shared  his  fate ;  a  random  stab  struck  her  near  the  heart.  She 
had  just  strength  enough  to  yell  forth  the  name  of  her  boy  ere  she  ex- 
pired. One  of  the  dragoons,  on  entering  the  hovel,  had  heard  the 
mother's  imperfect  exclamation,  and  seen  the  idiot  hide  himself  in  the 
comer.  In  a  moment  he  was  dragged  to  light:  the  reeking  blades 
thirsted  for  more  blood ;  their  wearers  (let  us  hope)  could  not  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong,  reason  or  folly.  Poor  Larry  answered 
the  imprecations  of  his  captors  by  some  gibbering  sounds,  which  none 
then  living  could  interpret,  and  he  was  literally  cut  iu  pieces  in  front  of 
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his  hovel,  and  his  mangled  remains  thrown  into  the  ditch  where  he  had 
used  to  lie  for  so  many  hours  of  breathing  inanity. 

A  painful  contrast  to  these  last  instances  was  furnished  in  the  person 
of  a  poor  girl,  who  was  not  only  hideous  in  face  and  deformed  in  person, 
but  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  a  cripple  and  an  idiot.  The 
affection  of  her  unhappy  parents  for  this  girli  their  only  child,  was 
unbounded,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  excited  no  feeling  in  her  but  an 
inveterate,  and  may  we  not  say  an  unnatural,  dislike,  which  was 
manifested  oi>  every  possible  occasion.  Various  were  the  pilgrimages 
undertaken  by  the  father  and  mother  to  every  holy  well,  or  site  of 
sanctity  within  many  miles  round,  and  as  various  were  the  penances 
imposed  on  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  saints  to  grant 
health  and  reason  to  their  idiot  daughter.  They  have  been  known  to 
walk  miles  with  peas  in  their  shoes,  (an  ingenious  and  not  uncommon 
mode  of  ''  mortifying  "  the  solea  of  Irish  sinners,)  nay,  they  have  gone 
barefooted  over  the  most  flinty  roads,  and  traversed,  on  their  bare  knees, 
every  stream  to  which  miraculous  properties  were  attributed,  repeating 
various  forms  of  incantations,  in  favour  of  the  not -altogether  senseless 
hut  cruelly  insensible  object  who. stood  by,  mocking  with  bitter  taunts, 
and  venting  sarcasms  on  the  luckless  authors  of  her  being.  After  each 
unsuccessfnl  pilgrimage,  she  used  to  address  them  in  some  such  as  the 
following  terms  :— 

*' Arrah !  how  are  ye  now,  after  all  your  kneeling  and  praying  f  Jiat 
look  at  me  then,  amn't  I  much  the  betlher  for  all  the  bother  and  blamy  ? 
Amn't  I  a  beauty,  here  to  the  fore  ?  Yia,  faiUi  and  troth,  I'm  that  aame^ 
and  mighty  sinsible  too,  into  the  bargain,  foreby  yiz  donH  think  it 
Am't  yiz  proud  to  have  sitch  an  iligant  daughther  ?  what  a  pity  yit 
hadnH  twins  of  me  /  why  then  bad  luck  to  yia  for  your  pains,  you  ould 
fools,  for  it  isn't  one  of  ye,  but  a  pair  that's  in  it ;  whin,  if  ye  were  good 
for  any  thing,  ye'd  throw  me  into  the  first  well  or  ditch,  instid  of  taking 
me  round  the  country  for  a  show." 

Returning  one  evening  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  well  of  Tub- 
berara,  (the  exact  locality  is  of  small  matter  to  the  English  reader)  the 
father  and  mother  bore  her  by  turns,  rolled  in  a  cloak  on  their  backs  ; 
and  being  wearied  with  their  miserable  burthen,  they  placed  her  for  a 
moment  on  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  over  which  they  wei«  passing.  She 
by  degrees  most  cunningly  disengaged  herself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
father,  who  was  leaning  his  back  against  the  bridge,  and  threw  herself 
mto  the  river,  screaming  out,  with  a  fiend-like  grin,  "  Arrah !  what'U 
yiz  do  for  a  daughter  now  1"  The  murderous  water  bubbling  with  her 
suffocating  laugh,  when  carried  down  by  the  current,  she  sank  to  rise  no 
more,  and  left  her  inconsolable  parents,  to  bewail  for  many  a  day  the 
loss  of  their  **  blessed  innocent  natharal."  Never  did  this  poor  couple 
cease  kmenting  her.  They  treasured  her  ragged  wardrobe  as  precious 
rchcs ;  and  even  her  bitter  Uunts  and  reproaches  were  repeated  as 
proofs  of  "  how  cute  and  sinsible  poor  Avity  was,  for  sure  all  she  used 
to  say  was  throe  enoi]^h  for  her,  God  rist  her  soul  I" 

But  my  Tccolleetions  are  not  at  present  so  much  turned  to  female 
mnocence"  as  to  male  idiotcy  j  and  I  shall  therefore  cite  but  one  more 
T«nmi8ccnce  of  the  fonner  nature,  and  one  for  which  I  am  happy  not  to 
know  any  parallel*  ^^^ 

.1.^  ^  r    •  '*^^  ^^^  personal  beauty  attracted  some  brute  in  the 
BiMipe  of  man,  who  took  advantage  of  her  situation  and  rendered  her  » 
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modier,  was  so  passionately  attached  to  ber  infant  that  no  force  or 
entreaties  could  separate  her  from  it  even  for  a  moment*  She  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  person  of  her  hetrayer,  but  from  the  hour  of  the 
birth  of  her  child,  a  marked  dread  and  abhorrence  of  the  whole  male 
race  was  visible  in  her  conduct.  She  would  wander  into  the  fields,  and 
cull  wild  flowers,  with  which  she  used  to  cover  the  child,  and  then  nearly 
devour  it  with  kisses,  talk  to  it,  press  it  to  her  heart,  and  weep  over  it, 
when  the  cold  or  rain  incommoded  it.  Her  gentleness  in  touching  it, 
modulating  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  when  addressing  it,  and  her 
agony  when  it  cried,  proved  that  all  the  maternal  feelings  existed  in  the 
greatest  force  in  the  heart  of  this  poor  idiot.  The  infant  lived  only  a 
ftw  months,  and  the  mother  for  many  days  after  its  death  believed  that 
it  slept,  nor  could  the  putrid  corpse  be  removed  from  her  breast  but  by 
force.  Her  frantic  cries  were  appalling.  She  refused  food  or  consolation, 
and  lingered  a  fortnight,  still  repeating  "  My  baby,  my  baby !"  when 
death  relieved  her  from  a  life  no  longer  supportable.  Hear  this,  ye 
mothers,  who  callously  consign  your  offspring  to  hirelings,  and  say 
whether  reason  and  civilization  increase  or  weaken  the  force  of  matemid 
afiection* 

And  now,  in  illustration  of  the  beautifiil  lines  on  Irish  character,  by 
Iieland'a  best  poet — I  need  not  quote  his  name,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that 
I  forget  the  verses — let  us,  ^'  like  the  bird  that  sings  in  the  sunshine, 
shaking  the  cold  shower  from  its  wings,"  turn  from  this  sad  strain  of 
recollection  into  one  of  a  less  painful  kind. 

The  housekeeper  of  the  parish  priest  had  a  son,  who  was  one  of  these 
dehatable  examples  of  semi-rationality.  His  head  never  had  room  for 
more  than  one  idea  at  a  time ;  nor  could  his  memory  well  retain  more 
than  one  sentence,  and  that  a  short  one,  and  he  found  even  that  of  very 
difficult  utterance.  He  was,  nevertheless,  frequently  employed  by  his 
mother  to  go  on  errands.  She  was  one  day  making  hog's  puddings ;  and 
wantmg  pepper  and  allspice  to  season  the  ingredients,  she  desired  her 
son  to  go  to  the  grocer's,  in  the  neighbouriag  village,  and  bring  her  back 
a  supply  of  both.  '^  Be  sure  you  don't  forget,"  said  she ;  and  not  being 
skilled  in  calligraphy,  she  had  no  means  left  for  security  but  to  make  him 
repeat  the  words  over  and  over  again,  and  to  desire  him  to  continue  to 
do  ao  unceasingly  until  he  arrived  at  the  grocer's.  Poor  Thady 
accordingly  set  off,  at  a  brisk  trot,  repeating  to  himself,  as  he  went 
along,  ^  pepper  and  allspice — pepper  and  allspice — ^pepper  and  allspice," 
ontfl,  having  overlooked  a  stone  whieh  lay  in  his  path,  he  tripped  against 
it,  lost  his  equihbrium,  and  measured  his  length  on  the  ground.  He 
arose  in  a  minute;  but  the  shock  had  been  enough  to  dislodge  the 
recollection  of  his  commission.  Scratching  his  head,  he  tried  to  recall 
the  words;  but  there  was  no  clue  to  the  dark  and  dismal  labyrinth 
within.  Every  thing  there  was  at  random :  but  a  shake  of  the  mental 
kaleidoscope  brought  a  new  formation  to  life,  and  "  pitch  and  rosin  " 
were  the  two  words  that  suggested  themselves.  These  he  continued  to 
repeat  as  industriously  as  he  had  done  the  others,  until  he  entered  the 
grocer's  shop,  where  he  muttered,  by  way  of  explanation,  '^  Mammy — 
hog's  pudding — pitch  and  rosin."  The  grocer,  with  marvellous  percep-* 
tion  for  matter-of-fact,  and  knowing  the  freaks  of  poor  Thady's  fancy^ 
guessed  what  he  wanted,  and  sent  Iwck  the  articles  at  haphasard.  In 
a  short  time  after,  the  priest's  shepherd  was  about  to  mark  his  fieecy 
flocky  and  he  desired  Thady  to  go  to  the  same  shop,  in  search  of  pitch  and 
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rosin  for  the  operation.  And  sure  enough  Thady  trotted  off,  repeating 
the  two  words,  until,  having  met  a  person  who  detained  him  a  moment 
on  the  road  in  conversation,  he,  of  course,  forgot  them ;  and,  by  the  occult 
trickeries  of  idiot  association,  he  now  began  repeating  '*  pepper  and 
allspice — pepper  and  allspice,"  which  he  demanded  at  the  shop,  in 
conjunction  with  some  imperfect  mention  of  the  priest's  sheep.  And  here 
again  his  mistake  was  rectified  by  the  intelligent  shopman,  who  sent 
back  the  requisite  materials ;  but  so  completely  was  the  confusion  of 
hogs  and  sheep  established  in  poor  Thady's  cranium,  that  from  that  day 
he  could  never  comprehend  the  distinction  between  black  puddings  and 
mutton  chops. 

An  idea  prevails  in  Ireland  that  the  real  swinish  multitude,  like  many 
of  their  too-resembling  biped  brethren,  by  analogy  so  called,  are  much 
benefited  by  immersion  in  the  sea ;  and  when  ''  Uie  salt  water,"  as  it  is 
poetically  called  in  our  coimtry,  cannot  be  conveniently  reached,  the 
river  is  held  to  be  '^  convanient"  The  pigs  of  the  priest  aforesaid  were 
one  day  driven  forth  by  the  housekeeper,  faithfully  assisted  by  Thady, 
and,  albeit  unwilling  to  encounter  the  liquid  element,  were,  nolentes 
volenteSy  driven  into  the  gently-flowing  Barrow.  But  one  of  the  most 
rotund  and  sleek  was  selected  by  Madame  Mere  as  a  fit  sacrifice  to  her 
cupidity,  and  she  ordered  Thady  to  keep  its  head  under  water,  until 
suffocation  ensued,  telling  him  it  was  to  make  the  pig  sleep.  In  a  short 
time  after,  Thady  entered  a  cottage  by  the  river's  bank,  and  the  good  wife, 
having  to  prepare  her  husband's  dinner,  requested  Thady  to  rock  the 
cradle  of  her  crying  child.  He  obeyed  her  orders  for  some  time,  but 
finding  the  urchin  inconveniently  insomnolent,  he  ran  to  the  mother, 
and,  by  a  mixture  of  words  and  sigpis,  contrived  to  tell  her  that  he  knew 
of  a  certain  mode  of  making  it  quiet,  which  w^as  to  dip  it  in  the  river, 
and  hold  its  head  under  water ;  and,  added  he,  with  a  knowing  wink, 
**  Salt  it  and  eat  it — salt  it  and  eat  it — like  mammy  and  me — ^mammy 
and  me — with  the  priest's  pig-^with  the  priest's  pig."  This  led  to  a 
discovery  of  the  trick  and  the  theft  practised  by  the  housekeeper,  who 
was  in  consequence  discharged  from  the  Priory,  and  who,  ever  after, 
declared  *'  there  was  no  one  so  'cute  as  a  fool." 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  horrors  as  I  alluded  to  in  the  case  of 
Larry  Henessey,  made  country  residences,  in  the  part  of  Leinstcr 
where  the  rebellion  raged,  quite  untenable,  except  as  literal  garrisons. 
The  district  became  desolate ;  smoking  walls  and  blazing  haggards  were 
almost  the  only  evidence  of  the  late  hospitable  and  happy  homes  from 
which  many  families  were  driven.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  gentry, 
great  and  small,  fled  to  the  towns.  We,  like  the  rest,  took  refuge  in  one 
of  those  crowded  and  comfortless  depositaries  of  "  suffering  loyalty." 
But,  however  irksome  the  removal  might  be  to  the  seniors  of  families, 
the  younger  branches  found  ample  consolation  in  the  variety  afforded  by 
the  change.  The  eternal  parades,  patrols,  and  alarms  of  regulars, 
militia,  and  yeomanry ;  the  buzz,  the  bustle,  and  the  idleness  were  ample 
recompense  to  children  for  privations  so  atoned  for. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention  in  our  place  of  refuge  and 
future  residence,  was  the  amazing  disproportion  of  the  evident  fools  to 
the  questionable  quantity  of  rational  beings,  composing  the  population. 
The  symptoms  of  the  first  were  positive ;  the  latter  were  but  proble- 
matical ;  but  I  forget  exactly  the  conclusion  drawn  on  that  occasion  by 
my  childish  logic.    I  was  amazingly  pleased  with  those  town-fools — they 
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were  such  fiinny  fellows.  There  was  little  of  the  utter  "  innocency " 
about  them  which  was  so  drearily  amusing  in  unfortunate  Larry 
Henesacy  and  his  like.  These  beings  had,  besides  the  vacant  air 
common  to  the  whole  genus,  a  peculiar  tinge  of  quaint  cunning,  more  or 
less  displayed,  which  marked  them  of  a  species  quite  distinct.  They  all 
appeared  to  have  an  object  in  view,  and  that  appeared  to  be  gain.  I 
made  an  actual  study  of  severkl  of  those  individuals  for  several  years, 
without  being  conscious  that  I  was  studying,  and  little  thinkhig  it  was 
but  an  indication  of  my  favourite  natural  pursuit — puzzling  myself  with 
that  insolvable  enigma,  the  human  mind. 

The  fools  of  a  country  town  are  widely  different  from  the  pastoral 
idiots  of  the  mere  champaign.  Even  the  domestic  omadthauns  of  "  the 
hall,**  or  "  the  park,"  or  "  the  lodge,"  formerly  spoken  of,  had  a  single- 
ness of  character,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  that  marked  them  to  be  truly 
genuine  unsophisticated  asses.  But  the  very  instinct  which  leads  a  fool 
to  live  in  a  town  proves  him  to  be  tainted  with  the  corruption  of  good 
sense ;  not  one  of  the  "  innocents  "  could  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
city.  Who  ever  saw  a  genuine  fool  within  the  bills  of  mortality? 
Civilization  is  the  very  Herod  of  our  days.  There  was  a  queer  look,  a 
half-open  leer,  a  glance  of  business,  about  all  the  creatures  I  now  treat  of, 
which  seemed  to  say,  as  plainly  as  the  exquisite  animal  of  "  The  Twelfth 
Night,"  *'  Well,  God  gives  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and  those  that  are 
fooJs,  let  them  use  their  talents  !"  And  when  their  object  was  gained, 
when  the  piece  of  money  fell  into  the  ready  palm,  and  they  turned  away 
with  a  grin,  or  a  stare,  or  a  scowl,  of  downright  covetousness,  every 
feature  seemed  to  express,  "  Marry,  Sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty — till 
I  come  again .'" 

Chief  among  the  crowd  of  these  beings  were  some  half-dozen,  who 
bore  the  following  names  and  titles : — Brodigan  the  Pump-borer,  Copper- 
nosed  Jack,  Dancing  Denny,  Bill  Woods,  John  King,  and  Paddy  Puss. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  fellow  who  had  his  leg  broken,  and  his  skull 
cracked,  in  a  row  with  the  faction  of  the  Tuomys,  when  a  young  man, 
and  who  carried  lameness  and  that  spurious  sort  of  idiotcy  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe,  far  into  middle  life,  at  which  stage  of  his  existence  I 
first  saw  him.  He  was  an  awful  object  to  look  at — squalid,  hauy,  and 
mild,  with  a  vacant  gaze  of  desperation,  as  if  the  memory  of  the  fight 
still  haunted,  like  a  spectre,  the  ruins  of  the  mind  it  had  destroyed.  He 
did  nothing  from  mom  till  night  but  swagger  up  and  down  the  middle 
of  the  street,  throwing  his  curved  leg  out  as  if  in  defiance,  growling  and 
cursing,  and  brandishing  a  blackthorn  stick  over  his  head  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  swept  up  the  ragged  tail  of  the  loose  great-coat 
which  floated  round  him — ^his  only  rcUional  words  being,  "  Five  pound 
for  a  Tuomy !  Tin  pound  for  a  Tuomy  !  •  Brodigan  a  boo !  Whoop !" 
Every  penny  he  received  was  immediately  expended  in  whiskey ;  bu 
the  great  quantity  he  drank  seemed  to  do  him  neither  good  nor  harm. 

How  Copper -nosed  Jack  acquired  his  nick-name  I  really  do  not  know. 
The  particular  feature  in  question  was  an  eagle-beak,  and  the  eyes  above 
it  were  of  a  glassy  consistency,  but  they  had  no  need  to  be  transparent, 
as  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  within  them.  This  was  a  biped  of  most 
extraordinary  activity,  a  harmless  fellow,  who  either  had  no  more  lungs 
than  a  fish,  or  as  much  as  would  have  filled  a  church  organ — for  he 
would  set  off  at  full  speed  for  Dublin,  of  a  summer's  morning,  with  a 
letter  that  required  haste,  and,  beating  the  mail  to  the  capital,  (thirty- 
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two  Irish  mileB,)  brin^  back  the  answer  the  same  night  This  aotivily  and 
industry  showed  nothing  of  absolute  folly  to  a  common  observer ;  nut  a 
keen  one  could  see  it  to  be  plainly  such,  when  he  marked  poor  Jack*a 
fellow-fools  thrive  even  better  than  he  did.in  the  ample  indulgence  of  sloth. 

Dancing  Denny  was  a  mere  automaton,  who  comprehended  but  one 
word  besides  his  Own  name j  and  if  it  were  not  spoken  beside  it,  even  that, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  beyond  his  capacity.  '*  Dance,  Dinny !"  was  all 
his  best  iriends  ever  said  to  him.  And  no  sooner  were  the  words  said, 
than  away  he  went,  like  a  puppet  on  wires,  but  less  naturally,  pattering 
in  the  same  spot  with  his  splay  feet,  frowning  at  you  all  the  while  Irom 
a  bushy  pair  of  white  eyebrows,  and  matted  hair,  falling  thick  over  his 
face.  (lis  countenance  never  changed  from  its  lubberly  inexpressive- 
ness.  He  held  one  hand  out/or  the  money.  He  would  dance  (as  it  was 
called)  till  he  dropped,  ever  until  he  felt  the  coin  on  his  palm.  Then, 
^'  like  Mimosa  at  the  touch  of  mortality,"  he  shrank  into  himself, 
wheeled  away,  and  went  off  in  whatever  direction  chance  pointed  to,  till 
some  fresh  amateur  called  out  *'  Dance,  Dinny  1"  when  he  began  again, 
And  so  worked  away  from  dawn  till  dusk,  nourished  on  whatever  scraps 
were  offered  him,  and  going  off  to  his  father  and  mother,  who  lived  m 
a  cabin  by  the  river's  side,  and  who,  drinking  whiskey  to  the  whole 
amount  of  Denny's  receipts,  drove  him  adrift  again  in  the  morning,  to 
earn  his  title  to  the  next  night's  lodging. 

Bill  Woods  was  certainly  intended  by  Nature  for  a  hero.  He  was  a 
perfect  block  in  point  of  feeling.  All  his  tastes  were  military,  and  he 
delight^  in  destruction.  He  was  of  a  good  size,  had  tolerable  features, 
and  would  have  been  good-looking,  but  for  his  air  of  folly.  His  teeth 
were  brilliantly  white ;  but  his  most  disagreeable  peculiarity  was  an 
everlasting  chuckle  and  simper,  which  would  have  been  an  absolute  grin, 
had  he  had  understanding  enough  to  enjoy  a  laugh.  He  had  an  unde- 
finable  look  of  feline  cruelty — an  air  of  human  mousing,  if  it  may  be  so 
expressed ;  was  constant  in  his  attendance  on  all  the  picketings,  flog- 
gings, and  executions  that  took  place.  He  always  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  yeomanry  corps,  dressed  in  a  tattered  military  suit,  with  an  old 
cocked  hat,  streaming  with  faded  orange  ribbons,  a  huge  cavalry  sabre  in 
his  hand,  and  the  iron  scabbard  trailing  along  the  pavement  beside  him. 
I  have  been  told  that  wretches  whose  torture  he  witnessed  have  de- 
clared that  *'they  could  bear  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  better  nor  Bill 
Woods's  grin;" — and  I  can  understand  the  feeling. 

But  that  living  libel  upon  mirth  or  enjoyment  was  destined  to  a  scene 
of  more  revolting  exhibition.  With  a  hideous  violation  of  all  decency, 
which  I  hope  could  find  no  parallel  out  of  Ireland,  or  even  there, 
except  in  those  degrading  dayp,  which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
are  gone  by.  Bill  Woods,  the  fool,  was  actually  appointed  to  the  office 
of  hangman,  in  a  neighbouring  county  town.  Pulnic  feeling,  however, 
could  not  stand  the  outrage  of  this  miserable  being  performing  openly 
the  last  offices  to  the  victims  of  offended  law  and  gross  misgovemment ; 
and,  in  the  way  usual  in  Ireland  when  the  executioner  needs  conceal- 
ment. Bill  Woods  was  enveloped  in  a  blanket  whenever  he  appeared  on 
the  scaffold.  Two  holes  for  seeing  and  one  for  breathing  were  cut  in 
this  covering;  and  I  can  well  imagine  the  horror  excited  in  the  dying 
men,  by  the  sight  of  those  twinkling  eyes  and  that  simpering  mouth, 
while  his  senseless  chuckle  mixed  with  their  death-prayer,  aa  if  some 
fl^nd  was  mowing  and  chattering,  in  mockery  of  their  agioiny. 
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Paddy  Pass  was  a  loathsome  excrescence  of  nature.  The  wise  pur- 
poses which  gave  him  birth  and  allowed  him  to  exist  to  old  age,  are 
iiir  beyond  my  scrutiny  or  conjecture.  He  was  aged  when  I  saw  him 
first ;  but  his  thick  flaxen  hair  looked  like  boyhood.  He  had  no  sense 
to  thin,  nor  no  sorrow  to  blanch  it.  He  was,  nevertheless,  as  miserable 
in  appearance  as  if  he  had  understood  and  felt  for  his  degradation.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  instinct  of  filth  in  him.  He  preferred  wallowing  on 
a  dunghill  to  sleeping  on  clean  straw.  If  the  parish  beadle  had  not 
fiirced  him  to  keep  a  vope  well  tied  round  his  middle,  the  bundle  of  rags 
that  coTered  him  would  have  many  a  time  walked  awav.  He  had  a  huge 
head  and  feice,  and  a  perpetual  swelling  on  one  side  of  it.  He  con- 
stantly muttered  some  unspeakable  sounds  from  his  twisted  mouth ;  and 
shuffled  along  sideways  from  house  to  house,  mumbling  a  demand  for 
alma— an  awful  monument  of  human  pssibilides. 

The  many  instances  of  that  mixture  of  madness  and  folly  depending 
on  the  influence  of  drink,  and  to  be  judged  of  by  the  phases  of  the 
wbiakyrbottle,  cannot  be  noticed  legitimately  here.  These  natural 
ofisprings  of  Irish  excess  would  fill  a  large  volume  of  detail.  How  I 
c;ould  increase  and  multiply  these,  from  the  recollections  of  my  own 
experience !  From  Brennan,  the  house-painter  and  poet,  who  used  to 
reel  about  as  the  draggle-tailed  blackguards  pursued  him,  volleying  forth 
with  a  hoarse  laugh,  such  couplets  as — 

Rin,  ye  spalpeens  I  or  'tis  Brinnin  *11  seather  ye, 
An  larn  ye  tne  differ  *twixt  'salt  and  batthery  1 

down  to  Sam  Long,  the  slater,  a  lineal  descendant  from  one  of  Crom- 
well's trumpeters,  (moi^t  of  the  intervening  ancestors  having  been 
hanged,)  who  roared  at  times  through  the  streets,  in  the  red-hot  fervour 
of  Orangism,  ^^  A  Papish  !  a  Papish  1  my  hod  and  trowel  for  a  Papish ! 
Let  me  teer  him  an'  ait  him  !  an  bile  him,  an  brile  him !  a  Papish,  that 
I  may  swally  him,  body  an'  bones !'' 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  great  measure  of  national  wisdom  which  has 
passed,  and  a  rational  adaptation  of  the  poor-laws,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  houses  of  refuge  for  the  truly  desolate,  will  in  time  relieve 
Ireland  from  such  disgusting  evidences  of  bigotry  and  idiotcy. 

Poor  John  King,  whom  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  of  these  sketches, 
because  I  think  his  portrait  may  form  a  relief  to  the  others,  was  the 
most  amiable,  and,  I  may  say,  the  most  interesting  of  fools.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  middle  size,  regular  features,  and  dark  complexion ;  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  so  unequivocally  good,  that  he 
won  one's  pity  and  sympathy  at  once.  The  glazed  look  of  timid  kind- 
liness, which  his  face  always  wore,  seemed  to  have  been,  as  it  were, 
frozen  on  it  by  some  sudden  chill,  that  had  fixed,  but  could  not  ruffle 
the  sentiment  it  had  stolen  on  by  surprise.  Poor  John  King's  story 
was  a  sad  and  painful  one.  Many  persons  used  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
leading  him  on  to  tell  it  himself.  This  used  to  be  done  by  a  regular 
train  of  questions  put  by  rule,  and  answered  by  rote :  and,  when  I  call 
to  miiid  the  unmoved  listlessness  with  which  be  performed  his  part  of 
tlie  colloquy,  I  am  satisfied  there  was  no  wanton  sporting  with  sensibi* 
lity  in  putting  him  on  this  trial.  He  repeated  his  oft-rehearsed  task 
aa  coldly  as  a  trained  witness,  pocktted  the  donation  of  the  curious  or 
the  charitable,  without  another  word—  and  walked  away.* 

*  Qis  ttory  was  tdd,  mider  the  title  of  «  The  Love  Draoght,"  in  the  "  Literary 
Soavenir  "  for  1830. 
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ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MUSIC  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT 

OF  THE  PRESENT   CENTURY*. 

NO.  V. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  season  of  1825  came  Signor  Velluti.  The 
remembrance  of  this  species  of  voice  was  all  but  extinct :  the  natural 
abhorrence  of  the  practice  had  been  enforced  by  the  silent  prohibition 
from  the  King's  Theatre  of  all  such  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  daily 
press  (the  **  Times  "  newspaper  especially)  attacked  the  individual  no 
less  than  the  thing  itself  with  an  almost  ruffian  ferocity.  The  experi- 
ment was,  therefore,  doubly  hazardous.  But  possibly  the  very  fury  of 
the  attack'  favoiu^  the  actor.  He  came,  and  he  overcame ;  and  he 
deserved  his  victory,  both  for  his  private  and  public  merits  t- 

♦  Continued  from  p.  192,  No.  CLVI. 
f  Velluti  was  guided  by  a  high  and  honourable  spirit.  He  was  every  inch  a 
gentleman,  and  he  stood  upon  his  reputation  with  a  loftiness  which,  though  in  some 
instances  it  bordered  upon  the  ridiculous,  proceeded,  nevertheless,  from  a  noble 
emulation  of  greatness,  and,  we  may  add,  of  goodness.  He  had,  no  doubt,  been 
spoiled,  in  a  degree,  by  excessive  adulation.  The  following  anecdotes  will  illus- 
trate his  character,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  for  their  truth  :  — 

On  the  night  of  his  first  appearance,  it  must  be  owned,  he  stood  a  perilous 
chance.  Previous  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  manager  requested  Mr.  — ^— ^ 
to  go  and  offer  him  thtf^best  encouragement  he  could.  Mr. went,  de- 
scanted upon  the  generosity  of  an  English  audience,  upon  Velluti*s  claims  and 
reputation,  and  the  merits  of  '*•  II  Crociato."  He  assured  the  soprano  that  nothing 
could  be  more  foreign  from  the  English  character  than  to  countenance  such  attacks 
as  the  *'  Times*'  had  made  upon  him,  and  that  they  would,  in  all  probability,  operate 
in  his  behalf.  In  short,  the  consoler  exhausted  all  his  eloquence  to  infuse  into  him 
the  necsssary  fortitude.  Velluti  listened  with  the  utmost  calmness.  When  the 
harangue  was  concluded,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  utmost  height,  his  fine  dark 
eyes  glanced  fire,  he  placed  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and 
merely  said  with  all  the  dignity  he  could  so  well  assume,  ^'  Son  Vsi.luti.*'  His 
friend  skulked  away,  with  a  feeling  between  the  sense  of  the  sublime,  and  the 
ridiculous. 

Next  for  the  generous  part  of  his  nature.  A  dispute  arose  concerning  the 
assumption  of  the  title  ^*  Director  of  the  Alusic*'  by  M.  Bochsa,  during  Velltiti*8 
management.  It  concluded  with  a  skirmish  in  the  newspapers.  On  the  morning 
when  Velluti's  letter  appeared,  he  called  on  a  young  lady,  one  of  his  moat  favourite 
pupils ;  he  asked  if  she  had  seen  it  ?  ^^  Yes,**  she  replied ;  *^  and  with  regret : 
because  you  have  been  made  to  say  what,  I  am  sure,  you  did  not  mean.*'  ^*  How 
so?"  *^  It  begins,  *•  A  certain  Mr.  Bochsa.*  Now,  although  you  wrote  ^  Un  certo 
Signor  Bochsa,*  the  English  translation  conveys  an  insult.*'  Velluti  departed  in- 
stantly ;  he  drove  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Burghersh.  **  My  Lord,*'  said  he,  ^^  I 
am  told  that  my  letter  bears  sucli  an  interpretation:  is  it  true  ?"  *^  It  is."  "  Pray 
then  translate  for  me  as  follows.*'  And  he  dictated  a  frank  avowal  that  what  he 
had  said  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  the  English  idiom,  "  that  to  offer  an  instilt  to 
any  one  belonged  neither  to  his  disposition  nor  his  education.*'  This  he  published 
the  next  morning. 

A  meeting  was  subsequently  held  between  the  parties,  together  with  the  manager 
and  a  friend,  to  settle  the  point.  Long  explanations  were  given.  Velluti  simply 
demanded — **  Is  Mr.  Bochsa  to  use  the  title  of  ^  Director  of  Music  at  the  Kings 
Theatre  ?* "  There  was  a  blight  hesitation.  Velluti  thrust  his  engagement,  which 
involved  a  sum  of  three  tliousand  six  hundred  pounds,  into  the  candle,  and,  but  that 
one  of  the  parties  seized  hig  hiti,  it  would  have  been  consumed.  Money  was  to  him 
as  nothing  in  the  halant'O  whcr  weighed  against  the  fame  of  his  reception  and  his 
appointment.    We  cou^d  multiply  instances  of  the  most  grateful  kind,  did  they  not 
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The  natural  prejudice  against  such  a  quality  of  voice  proceeding  from 
a  man  was  to  be  overcome  before  any  accurate  judgment  could  be  formed 
of  Velluti.  A  second  impediment  was  an  offensive  contraction  of  the 
tone  in  certain  parts  of  his  scale,  which,  without  any  intention  to  bring 
the  individual  into  ridicule,  can  only  be  likened  to  the  shrilly  scream  of 
a  peacock.  A  still  greater  offence  was  his  imperfect  intonation.  Now 
as  the  impression  made  by  the  singer  is  direct,  and  the  tone  the  means, 
it  is  very  hard  to  divest  the  judgment  of  these  associations  as  well  as 
of  the  positive  impressions.  We  grant  these  drawbacks,  and  then  we 
may  insist  upon  the  fine  feeling,  the  impassioned  execution,  and  the 
inventive  faculty  of  the  artist.  His  chef  d^osuvre  was  the  Romance  iu 
**  Tebeldo  ed  Isolina,"  beginning  *'  Notte  tremenda,"  and  here  it  was 
that,  by  contrasts  of  tone  and  time,  by  bursts  and  suppressions  of  voice, 
by  the  most  beautiful  swells  and  attenuations,  by  transmutations  of  the 
passages,  he  displayed  all  his  feeling,  delicacy,  and  imagination,  leaving 
the  hearer  unable  to  pronounce  which  of  the  three  had  the  mastery. 
Where  the  obstacles  above-named  were  overcome,  the  pathos  and  tender- 
ness of  his  singing  had  no  parallel  in  our  recollection,  for  we  never  heard 
Pacchierotti*. 

Yelluti  has  been  represented  as  the  most  florid  of  singers :  it  was  not 
so  when  he  was  iu  England.  That  he  changed  the  passages  of  a  song 
is  true ;  but  he  changed  them  rather  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  traits 
and  heightening  the  expression,  than  with  a  view  to  multiplying  notes 
or  showing  his  facility,  which  was  by  no  means  superior.  His  power 
over  the  affections  lay  in  exquisite  sensibility  and  conception,  and  in  the 
delicate  polish  of  his  transmutations.  Another  felicitous  illustration  may 
be  drawn  from  his  Venetian  barcarole,  "  La  Notte  xe  Bella."  He 
altered  almost  every  passage  without  spoiling  the  melody,  and  every  note 
he  added,  adorned  without  defacing  the  original.  At  the  close,  he  in- 
troduced a  passage  to  depict  the  undulation  of  the  sea,  more  ingenious 
than  the  writer  of  this  article  ever  remembers  to  have  heard  from  any 
other  singer  t* 

But  Velluti  was  not  popular !  Admitted.  What  effect  then  did  he 
produce  upon  the  art  in  England  ?  All  who  could  appreciate  him  un- 
derstood the  points  we  have  described,  and  all  his  merit ;  they  saw  also 
how  much  oUier  singers  (even  Pasta  herself  t)  had  borrowed  from  him. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  rage  for  florid  singing,  his  influence  aided 
that  of  Pasta  in  exalting  the  great  style  which  subsists  upon  expression. 
His  voice  was  all  but  ruined  when  he  came  here,  and,  but  for  his  loftier 


involve  the  feelings  of  others.  We  say  generally,  however,  and  tnily,  he  was  high« 
minded,  honourable,  generous,  and  kind-hearted,  in  every  sense  of  the  words.  No 
one,  '^  prince,  potentate,  or  peer,"  ever  brought  higher  letters  of  recommendation 
Xo  persons  of  condition  than  Velluti. 

«  Soon  after  Velluti's  arrival,  five  persons,  who  had  all  been  almost  indurated  by 
constantly  hearing  music,  met  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  powers,  in  private.  He 
first  sang  a  duet  from  "  Tancredi.*'  It  was  so  out  of  tune,  it  was  hardly  to  be  borne. 
He  then  gave  a  scena  which  we  never  heard  before  or  since.  At  the  conclusion, 
all  the  five  were  bathed  in  tears,  and  so  occupied  with  their  own  sensations,  that  not 
one  of  them  either  did  or  could,  for  some  space,  utter  a  syllable. 

'  f  His  debut  was  at  Devonshire  House,  a  night  or  two  after  his  arrival,  when  he 
hang  these  two  songs  to  the  delight  of  all  the  rank  and  virtik  there  assembled. 
'    X  ^  Mries  of  concerts  were  given  by  Velluti  and  Pasta  in  conjunction.    He  beat 
her  decidedly  by  his  polish  and  delicacv. 
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fltttibtiteft  of  m\nd  nhA  ekill^  liii  fatmBt  tflptttitidtt  tr^dd  wemmYf  hsLve 
dbtttiiied  for  him  ft  iie<;oiid  h&aitigs  Perhaps  his  offiittie&ts  W0r6  too  nticli 
fbt  himself  and  too  little  for  general  application,  since  it  canncft  he  com 
eealed  that  his  iiigennity  waft  task^  to  coter  his  own  declining  means 
by  those  substitutes,  llie  trlith  of  this  obserration  inay  be  ooftfiraied  by 
the  faot^  that  no  singer  ever  did,  or  eter  could^  gite  to  his  pasMges  hia 
patticfUlaf  expression ;  yet  it  wad  impossible,  so  singular  was  their  eoti* 
etrudtion,  not  to  perceive  from  whence  they  Wete  borrowed* 

Little  more  of  novelty  in  art  remains  to  be  pourttayed,  except  the 
premier  de  son  espece^  Mademoiselle  8ontag,  for  with  het  closes^  up  t« 
the  ptesent  hour,  the  list  of  modem  inventors  amotigst  foreign  vocalists. 
That  comtningling  of  eiecution  and  expression,  that  new  phraseology 
by  which  passages  hate  been  substituted  fbr  plaiti  notes,  and  have  be^- 
come,  throtigh  various  knoWn  analogies^  the  musical  language  of  certain 
passions,  was  favourable  in  the  highest  degree  to  Mademoiselle  Sontag. 
When  Bfaham  and  Catalatii  first  astounded  the  world  g1  science  hy 
their  marvellous  facility,  not  to  say  by  the  audacity  (as  it  was  then 
esteemed)  of  their  variations,  the  ear  was  unaccustomed,  and  the  mind 
^as  still  less  trained  to  such  force,  rapidity,  and  change.  But  the  Writings 
bf  Rossini  had  established  the  practice,  had  indeed  created  a  fascinating 
vehicle,  and  eten  rendered  facility  one  of  the  attributes  most  indispen* 
sable  to  a  singer.  The  way,  therefore.  Was  prepated  for  her  beatttiftd 
legerity  befote  she  atrived. 

Her  organ  was  comjtaratively  of  small  Volume,  but  of  long  compass^ 
and,  like  manv  thiu  voices,  she  could  execute  with  an  ease  and  velocity 
quite  astonishing.  It  was  alike  in  quality,  but  a  little  reedy  In  the 
lower  notes.  In  the  loftiet  parts,  its  lightness  and  cultivation  were  un<*- 
rivalled;  her  neatness  and  precision  were  Supreme^  She  not  only  did 
all  that  her  ptedecessors  had  done,  but  she  added  fresh  traits  by  adopt«> 
ing  arpc^ios  and  chromatic  passages,  which  instrumeflts  alone  had 
befote  attempted,  with  success.  These  she  gave  in  a  manner  that  gra- 
ti6ed  the  ear  and  filled  the  fancy.  All  this  she  accomplished  with  such 
eitreme  ease,  that  the  hearer  never  felt  the  least  doubt  bt  difficulty,  but 
sympathised  at  once  with  the  impulsive  power  that  dictated  both  the 
notes  and  the  manner,  which  seemed  quite  as  pleasurable  to  the  artiste  as 
to  the  auditor.  In  her  own  language,  and  in  her  countryman's  (Weber's) 
music  especially,  she  sang  with  strong  feeling  and  flue  expression.  No 
one  ever  sang  the  scena  in  *'  Der  Freischute'*  with  su<$h  devotion  or 
energy. 

Almost  everything  that  can  be  said  concerning  this  delightful  singer 
has  been  exhausted :  we  therefore  abridge  our  own  comments,  and  sub- 
stitute a  paragraph  from  her  elaborated  character  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Musical  Magazine  and  Review,"  which  concentrates^  at  once  poetically 
and  truly,  the  description  of  the  feelings  she  excited  J — 

"  For  these  reasons,  perhaps,  she  is  to  be  esteemed  more  highly  in 
the  orchestra  and  the  chamber  than  upon  the  stage.  The  theatre  is  the 
acene  for  the  display  of  passion ;  in  the  chamber  and  the  orchestra  the 
feelings  must  be  restrained,  and  even  subdued.  Indeed,  nothing  more 
clearly  indicates  how  little  susceptible  of  the  finest  and  deepest  ex- 
pression the  orchestra  and  the  chamber  can  be  made,  than  the  compara- 
tive failure  of  Madame  Paste  in  these  situations.  The  truth  is^  the 
sympathy  of  a  mixed  audience  cannot  rise  to  the  strength  of  tiie  eme« 
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iioii,  or  its  ex|)teftsioii,  t^less  aidfed  by  the  illurions  of  this  dmina.  tti 
ike  otctiis^tra,  the  eftgle  is  caged,  stripped  Of  her  plumage,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  earth :  the  facility,  the  polish,  and  the  oeanty  of  Made* 
moiseUe  Sontag's  style,  on  the  contrary,  are  heard  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  this  situation.  Lord  fiacon  has  ftsked,  in  his  second  book  upon 
the  advancement  of  learning — *  ts  not  the  delight  of  the  miayering  npoti 
A  stop  in  music  the  same  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water? — 


Splendet  Iremulo  sub  lumine  pontus/ 


The  passage  occurred  to  us  when  we  first  listened  to  the  glistening 
ornaments  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  and  the  pleasure  we  felt  Was  pre^ 
cisely  like  that  we  have  eiperienc^  in  beholding  the  ocean  resplendent 
with  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sunshine.  If  the  mind  be  not  deeply  moted, 
the  senses'  are  all  filled,  and  those  nameless  emotions  which  play  so 
lightly,  and  coruscate,  as  it  were^  from  thought  to  thought,  without  stop 
or  int«*rmission;-^if  they  do  not  equal  in  strength  or  intensity  the  fixity 
of  the  passions,  give  birth  to  feelings  at  once  hovel,  diversified,  and 
einltant." 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  vocul  art  remains  yet  to  be  traced  t 
it  is  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  base.  Lord  Mount  Edgctimbe,  iti 
the  passage  We  have  already  cited,  alludes  td  this  transition,  but  not  in 
that  same  spirit  of  candour  and  judgment  which  distinguishes  his  general 
remarks.  In  the  time  of  Handel,  the  base  was  employed  for  his  Volume 
and  weight,  and  the  songs  given  to  him  might  aln;^ost  be  said  to  be  me- 
chanical, in  the  heaviness  and  sameness  of  the  divisions.  "  Lascia 
Amor,"  **  Del  Minacciar  del  Vento,"  and  "  Nasce  al  Bosco,"  are  un- 
questionably mtigniflcent  and  majestic,  according  to  the  conception  and 
the  execution  of  the  time  when  they  were  written ;  but  it  was  then  rare 
indeed  to  endow  this  species  of  voice  with  anything  like  pathos  or  grace. 
The  middle  school — that  of  Guglielmi,  Cimarosa,  &c. — began  to  employ 
it  upon  livelier  objects,  and  to  invest  base  parts  with  more  agreeable 
ihelodies ;  but  it  was  chiefiy  in  comic  characters,  where  the  rapidity  of 
speaking  kept  equal  pace  ("  nota  e  parola*')  with  the  notation.  Still 
there  was  more  air.  Mozart,  in  "  II  Don  Giovanni,"  "  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro,"  and  "  II  Flauto  Magico,"  elevated  the  whole  tone  of  composi- 
tion for  the  base,  by  the  infilsion  of  sentiment  and  elegance.  Almost 
every  song  and  duet  in  these  dramas  given  to  that  voice  are  exquisite, 
both  in  melody  and  feeling :  "  Non  piii  andrai,"  "  Fin  ch*  han  dal 
vino,"  "  Qui  sdegno,"  the  exquisitely  graceful  movement  in  **  II  cata- 
logq*,**  *•  Crudel  perche  finora,"  will  serve  for  examples. 

But  Rossini  did  much  more  to  develop  the  latent  powers  of  the  base. 
He  has  treated  it  almost  as  the  equal  of  the  other  species,  and  endowed  it 
with  the  same  powers  and  faculties.  Look  over  "  O  Nume  beneftco,"  in 
"  Ija  Gazza  Ladra;"  the  songs  and  duets  in  "  Semiramide,"  "  Mos^* 
"  II  Turco  in  Italia,"  and  "  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia;"  and  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  as  much  sentiment  and  beauty  of  melody^  as  much  of 
rapid  execution,  as  anything  written  for  the  tenor,  or  even  the  soprano, 

«._^_^ ...  ■■■  ■!  ■         -■       ■■     ■—   ■— ■  ■■■  .       ■  I  ..III 

*  Motart,  it  has  been  maintflined,  never  wrote  a  ooxnle  wng.  Perhaps  it  Is  true ; 
and  the  dignity  of  every  melody  ^ven  to  his  compositions  for  the  base  certainly 
predades  the  effect  of  the  vit  eomtea.  No  Botig  of  his  in  this  Species  ever  raised 
that  vivid  sense  of  Uvdiness  that  belongs  to  iueh  <tf  Btfasini's  airs  ai  *•  Latgo  iil 
factotum  dellacittau" 
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with  which  they  are  frequently  made  to  vie*,  by  repeating  the  passages 
given  to  each.  Nor  is  it  possible  any  longer  to  doubt  the  justice  and 
force  of  the  discovery,  and  the  beauty  of  the  application ;  for  it  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  most  perfect  singers. 

Signori  Begnis  and  Zucchelli  stand  prominently  forth :  the  former  with 
abundant  facility  and  faculties,  perhaps  not  equalled  by  any  other  vocalist 
of  his  class  in  spirit  and  effect  as  a  bujffb  caricatof^  must  still  yield  to  the 
latter  in  grace,  volume,  smoothness,  delicacy,  and  precision.  Zucchelli 
was  in  all  these  attributes  an  admirable  artist.  Pellegrini  came  to  £ng- 
land  when  in  his  decline,  but  he  was  admitted  amongst  his  brethren  to 
be  pre-eminent  in  science  and  taste.  His  organic  powers,  however,  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  his  skill,  and  we  question  whether  they  were 
ever  comparable  to  the  others  we  have  named,  and  are  about  to  instance. 
— Lablache  is  the  first.  General  power,  and  volume  so  ^tremendous  in 
particular  notes,  were  never  heard ;  nor  was  his  execution  contemptible, 
though  far  firom  being  as  polished  as  that  of  Zucchelli.  His  effects  often 
astonished,  and,  in  concerted  pieces,  were  unequalled.  He  could  make 
himself  heard  as  distinctly  as  thunder  through  the  roar  of  the  winds,  above 
the  most  numerous  band  of  voices  and  instruments  ever  assembled  upon 
the  stage,  or  in  the  orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre^.  England  had  not, 
however,  heard  the  perfection  of  this  style  till  the  arrival  of  Tamburini 
this  last  season.  He  unites  the  polish,  grace,  and  facility  of  the  tenor, 
with  the  force,  and  a  good  share  of  the  volume,  of  the  base.  The  neat- 
ness and  precision  of  his  execution  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  fine 
taste  in  the  invention  and  the  application  of  ornament.  His  cantabile 
singing  was  beautiful ;  his  declamation  easy  but  energetic,  never  over- 
strained, but  always  expressive.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  most  perfect 
artist  in  this  species  we  remember.  His  manner  was  withal  so  modest 
and  natural,  that  he  is  entitled,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  highest  praise  of 
them  all. 

Together  with  these  great  singers,  we  have  had  Donzclli, — a  tenor  of 
the  most  wonderful  volume ;  but,  though  of  uncommon  vigour,  some- 
what coarse,  and  without  that  nice  sensibility  and  discrimination  which 
constitute  fine  taste. 

Rubini  has  also  visited  England  :  his  distinctions  lie  in  the  very  op- 
posite direction,  for  he  is  delicate,  polished,  graceful,  and  florid  in  the 
very  richest  degree,  but  with  a  voice  never,  we  believe,  very  powerful, 
and  now  declining. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  Italian  vocal  art. 

When  Mesdames  Stockhausen,  Schultz  and  Sontag  arrived,  in  suc- 
cession, and  when  the  music  of  Weber  made  so  general  a  furore^  the 
Germans  and  their  friends  were  sanguine  in  their  belief  that  our  singers 
would  hereafter  be  as  our  instrumentalists  very  much  had  been, 
imported  from  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  to  displace  in  our  favour 
the   nations  of  the  sunny  regions,  whose  climate  has  been  hitherto 

•  See  "  Al  idea  di  quel  metallo,"  and  "  Dunqiie  io  son,"  in  "II  Barbiere  di 
Seviglia." 

i  His  duet,  **  Con  patienia,"  and  another,  in  which  he  performed  both  the  Poprano 
and  the  base,  in  "  11  Fanatioo,**  were  matchless,  though  the  supremacy  lay  much 
in  his  acting.  i-  /      / 

X  His  portly  6gure,  which  he  managed  with  infinite  address,  and  his  rich  hummir, 
made  his  acung  auxihary  to  his  singing,  to  an  extent  not  to  be  imagined  by  those 
who  never  saw  him  in  **  II  Matrimonio  8egreto."j  j     ^^ 
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found  to  be  60  influential  in  the  production  of  that  natural  temperament 
and  those  organs  that  have  carried  vocal  music  to  its  acme.  Whole 
German  companies  have  since  been  introduced  even  upon  our  nationa 
theatres.  But  Sontag  alone  has  raised  a  great  name.  Madame  Stock- 
hausen,  indeed,  contributed  even  more  than  this  great  artiste  to  natural- 
izing the  melodies  of  her  country  amongst  us,  for  they  were  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  delicate  beauty  of  her  style  and  voice.  Madame  Schultz 
was  an  artiste  of  high  merit,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  how,  by 
a  very  slight  declination,  she  just  missed  the  elevation  attained  by  Pasta. 
Schroeder  is  also  great  as  an  actress  and  a  singer.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  national  airs,  and  the  quaint  but  captivating  burden — 
theJodeln — little  or  nothing  has  been  added  by  the  Germans  to 
our  vocal  science.  They  have,  perhaps,  (Son tag  alone  excepted,) 
assisted  to  retard  the  adoption  of  mere  volatile  execution,  and  to  keep  up 
the  love  of  plainer  and  more  impassionate  expression,  the  natural  em- 
ployment of  the  art.  What,  then,  may  be  estimated  to  be  the  actual  and 
positive  result  of  the  progression  of  the  science  during  the  third  of  a 
century  ? — for  this  is  the  end-all  and  the  be-all  of  our  inquiry.  If  the 
reader  has  not  gathered  it  as  he  has  gone  along  with  us,  we  must  almost 
despair  of  illuminating  the  subject  further  by  a  summary.  But  we 
musty  nevertheless,  make  an  attempt  at  such  a  concentration. 

Vocal  art,  then,  has  a  little  preceded  and  encouraged  the  national 
advance  of  the  mind  towards  that  dissipation  of  feeling  and  attention 
which  accompany  the  indefinite  increase  and  variety  of  the  objects, 
associations,  and  emotions  imparted  by  an  ever-augmenting  fund  of 
knowledge.  The  facility  with  which  we  move  from  place  to  place — the 
voluptuous  splendour  of  public  and  private  entertainlnents — the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  circle  of  connexions — foreign  travel — the  easy  access  to 
books  and  the  concentration  of  the  principles  of  every  branch  of  acquire- 
ment^ — are  all  unfavourable  to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  used  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  English  nation. 
Hence  the  disposition  for  lighter  amusements.  The  philosophy  of  mind 
is  the  best  explication  of  this  transition ;  and  though  it  has  been  already 
quoted  by  a  writer  on  this  subject,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  best 
explanation,  as  well  as  the  best  description,  of  the  rise,  the  progress,  and 
incipient  decay  of  fine  taste  in  vocal  as  in  other  arts.  *'  It  is  evident," 
says  Dugald  Stewart  in  his  ^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  "  that  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  simplicity  cannot 
be  carried.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  set  to  the  creations  of  genius ; 
but  as  this  quality  occurs  seldom  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  commonly 
happens  that,  after  a  period  of  great  refnement  of  taster  men  begin  to 
gratify  their  love  of  variety  by  adding  superfluous  circumstances  to  the 
finished  models  exhibited  by  their  predecessors^  or  by  making  trifling 
alterations  in  them^  with  a  view  of  merely  diversifying  the  effect. 
These  additions  and  alterations,  indiflerent  perhaps,  or  even  in  some 
degree  offensive,  in  themselves,  acquire  soon  a  borrowed  beauty,  from 
the  connexion  in  which  we  see  them,  or  from  the  influence  of  fashion. 
The  same  cause  which  at  first  produces  them  continues,  perpetually,  to 
increase  their  number ;  and  taste  returns  to  barbarism  by  almost  the 
same  steps  which  conducted  it  to  perfection." 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  musical 
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teste  liftt "  rettDHed  to  barbarism.**  BimpUcity  Ifi,  itidefid,  exch&tigcd 
Ibr  complication,  and  the  great  style,  properly  so  called,  Is  all  but  lost, 
because  the  ligbter  taste  of  the  age  does  not  love  to  dwell  in  the  lofty 
and  serious  affections,  and  because  artists,  where  they  can  no  longer 
Command,  must  follow  that  taste. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  the  fine  elocution,  the  declatn&tdry  power, 
Cfioijhrcey)  the  solemn  impressbns,  and  the  other  elements  and  effects 
of  the  great  sty]e  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  that  polish,  neatness, 
variety,  velocity,  and  fancy  supply  the  graces  of  manner  now  most  in 
esteem.  Our  description  of  Mara  and  of  Sontag  will  supply  the  two 
extremes — Pasta  the  medium.  We  are  not  so  much  taiidatores  tampons 
acti  that  we  condemn  altogether  the  perfections  of  modem  science. 
We  have  not  yet  caught  the  levity  which  disdains  all  deep  and  solemn 
impulses,  or  come  to  regard  the  pure  expression  and  consequent  reflective 
pleasures  generated  by  the  music  of  the  last  age  as 

««  ■  — k  —the  lees 

And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood.** 

Our  nature,  we  know,  is  subject  to  the  two  stimulating  and  controllitiff 
powers— novelty  and  habH, — and  we  are  content^  while  we  survey  and 
mark  the  progression,  to  enjoy  whatever  portions  of  the  good  of  the  one 
we  can  assimilate,  without  giving  too  severe  a  shock  to  the  predilections 
of  the  otheri  and  perhaps  most  potent  law  of  out  being. 
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The  Rio  Vkrdk  Sono.* 

Flow,  Rio  Verde  1 

In  melody  flow ; 
Win  her  that  weepeth 

To  slumber  from  woe ! 
Bid  thy  wave's  music 

Roll  through  her  dreams ; 
Grief  ever  loveth 

The  kind  voice  of  streams. 

Bear  her  lone  spirit . 

Afkr  on  the  sound, 
Back  to  her  childhood, 

Her  life's  fairy  ground : 
Pass  like  the  whisper 

Of  love  that  is  gone. — 
Plow,  Rio  Verde, 

Softly  flow  on  t 


*  The  name  of  the  Rio  Verde  (the  *<  Gentle  River  "  of  Percy's  ballad)  wiU  be 
ftmiliar  to  every  Spanish  reader,  as  associated  in  song  and  story  with  the  old 
romanttc  wars  of  the  Peninsula. 
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Dark  glassy  Waters, 

So  crimsoned  ofyore, 
Love,  Death,  and  Sorrow 

Know  thy  green  shore. 
Thou  should' St  have  Echoes 

For  Griefs  deepest  toner- 
Flow,  Rio  Verde  f 

Softly  flow  on  1 


fff 


11. 

Thb  Zaori  Maid. 

The  summer  leaves  were  sighing 

Around  the  Zagrl  Maid, 
To  her  low,  sad  song  replying. 

As  it  fill'd  the  olive  shade. 
*«  Alas  !  for  her  that  loveth 

Her  land's,  her  kindred's  foe  1 
Where  A  ChristiAtt  Spaniard  foveth. 

Should  a  Zagrt's  spirit  go  ? 

"  From  thy  glance,  my  gentle  mother ! 

I  sink  with  shame  oppress'd. 
And  the  dark  eye  of  my  brother 

Is  an  arrow  to  my  breast." 
When  summer  leaves  were  sighing, 

Thus  sang  the  Zagri  maid. 
While  the  crimson  day  was  dying 

In  the  whisp'ring  olive  shade. 

«*  And  for  all  this  heart's  wealth  wasted. 

This  woe,  in  secret  borne, 
This  flower  of  young  life  blasted. 

Should  I  win  back  aught  but  scorn  ? 
By  aught  but  daily  dying 

Would  my  love-truth  be  repaid?" 
When  summer  leaves  were  sighing. 

Thus  sang  the  Zagri  maid. 


III. 
The  Lost  One. 

Seek  by  the  silvery  Darro, 

Where  jasmine  flowers  have  blown ; 
there  hath  she  left  no  foot-print?— 

Weep,  weep,  the  maid  is  gone  1 

Seek  where  our  Lady's  image 
Smiles  o'er  th«  pine-hung  steep ; 

Hear  ye  not  there  her  vespers  ?— 
Weep  for  the  parted,  weep  t 

Seek  in  the  porch  where  vine-leaves 
O'ershade  het  father's  head ; 

Are  his  grey  hairs  left  lonely  ?— 
Weep  I  her  bright  soul  is  fled ! 
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IV. 

The  Bird  of  Ebro. 

Bird,  that  art  singing  on  Ebro*s  side, 
"Where  myrtle-shadows  make  dim  the  tide. 
Doth -Sorrow  dwell  *midst  the  leaves  with  thee? 
Doth  song  avail  thy  full  heart  to  free  ? 
Bird  of  the  midnight* s  purple  sky ! 
Teach  me  the  speM  of  thy  mdody. 

Bird !  is  it  wronged  affection*s  pain, 

Whence  the  sad  sweetness  flows  through  thy  strain  ? 

And  is  the  wound  of  that  arrow  still'd, 

When  thy  lone  music  the  boughs  hath  flird  ? 

Bird  of  the  midnight's  purple  sky ! 

Teach  me  the  spell  of  thy  melody. 


V. 

Spanish  Eyenino  Hymn. 

Ave  !  now  let  prayer  and  music 
Meet  in  love  on  shore  and  sea ! 

Now,  sweet  Mother !  may  the  weary 
Turn  from  this  cold  world  to  thee. 

From  the  dark  and  restless  waters 

Hear  the  sailor*s  hymn  arise  1 
From  his  watch-fire,  *midst  the  mountains, 

1j)  t  to  thee  the  shepherd  cries. 

Yet,  wliere  thus  full  hearts  find  voices. 
If  o*erburden*d  souls  there  be. 

Dark  and  silent  in  their  anguish, — 
Aid  those  captives — set  them  free ! 

Touch  them,  every  fount  unsealing. 
Where  the  frozen  tears  lie  deep ; 

Thou,  the  Mother  of  all  sorrows. 
Aid,  oh !  aid  to  pray  and  weep ! 


vr. 

Old  Spanish  Battle  Song. 

Fling  forth  the  proud  banners  of  I^eon  again ; 

Let  the  high  word — Castiie—go  resounding  through  Spain ! 

And  thou,  free  Asturias,  encamp'd  on  the  hei£:ht. 

Pour  down  thy  dark  sons  to  the  vintage  of  fight. 

Wake  I  wake  !  the  old  soil  where  our  warriors  repose 

Kings  hollow  and  deep  to  the  trampling  of  foes. 

The  voices  are  mighty  that  swell  from  the  past. 

With  Aragon's  cry  on  the  shrill  mountain-blast; 

The  ancient  Sierras  give  strength  to  our  tread. 

Their  pines  murmur  song  where  bright  blood  hath  been  shed. 

Fling  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon  again. 

And  shout  ye,  "  Castile !  to  the  rescue  for  Spain !" 
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MAGPIE  CASTLE. 

COMMUNICATED  BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SAYINGS  AMD  DOINGS." 

Some  years  since,  as  I  was  travelling  in  the  West  of  England,  the 
following  narrative  was  put  into  my  hands.  It  struck  me 'that  it  was 
not  without  interest,  and,  as  I  knew  it  to  be  true,  I  determined,  at  some 
time,  to  publish  it.  I  now  offer  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  ^^  New  Monthly 
Magazine."  The  manuscript  is  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  I  re- 
ceived it. 


There  may  be  something  like  vanity  in  committing  to  paper  a  detail 
c£  circumstances  peculiar  to  one's  own  **  case;"  and  there  may  be 
nothing  either  amusing  or  instructive  to  others  in  an  avowal  of  the  feel- 
ings by  which  a  young  man  was  actuated  upon  his  first  entrance  into 
what  is  called  life ;  yet  I  do  think,  treacherous  as  my  memory  unfortu- 
nately happens  to  be,  that  a  brief  detail  of  the  events  of  past  years,  if  it 
afford  no  gratification  to  other  people,  will,  at  least,  amuse  myself,  as 
I  look  back  upon  it  in  days  when  the  sentiments  by  which  I  was  then 
actuated  shall  have  faded  away,  and  the  motives  to  conduct  (hardly  now 
satisfactorily  explicable)  have  ceased  to  operate. 

My  father,  who  contrived, — I  scarcely  understand  how, — to  maintain 
his  wife  (my  mother-in-law),  myself,  and  his  two  children  by  a  second 
marriage,  on  the  half-pay  of  a  captain  in  the  army,  had  bred  me  up,  as 
a  boy,  with  the  view,  and  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  put  me  into  the 
service  from  which  he  had  himself  retired.  The  formation  of  his  new 
matrimonial  connexion,  however,  entirely  changed  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  me ;  and,  after  having  imbued  my  almost  infant  mind  with 
the  desire  of  military  distinction,  and  the  prospect  of  a  laurel-reaping 
harvest  of  service,  it  was  found  more  suitable  to  his  means,  and  the  taste 
of  his  wife,  to  place  me  at  the  school,  in  which  I  had  not  yet  finished 
my  education,  as  a  sort  of  half-boarder,  from  which  character  it  was 
clearly  intended  I  should  eventually  emerge  in  that,  of  usher  to  my  then 
present  master. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  I  experienced  when  it  became 
no  longer  a  matter  of  concealment  or  mystery,  that  all  hopes  of  a  com- 
mission, or,  indeed,  an  endeavour  to  procure  me  one,  were  abandoned, 
and  I  felt  myself  doomed  to  the  eternal  correction  of  a  Latin  exercise 
instead  of  the  superintendence  of  the  manual  and  platoon ;  or  the  utter 
state  of  desolation  in  which  I  felt  myself  when  I  heard  from  my  ^ood  old 
master, — for  such  he  was, — that  except  marching  the  boys  out  for  a 
walk  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  I  had  no  chance  of  commanding  a 
detachment  of  any  sort  whatever.  * 

When  I  quitted  home  altogther,  which  I  did  at  seventeen,  and  took 
up  my  residence  constantly  at  the  academy,  I  felt  some  relief.  I  neither 
saw  the  barefaced  cajolery  with  which  my  hateful  mother-in-law 
wheedled  and  bullied  my  poor  father ;  nor  was  I  doomed,  day  after  day, 
to  witness  the  disgusting  partiality  with  which  her  two  fractious,  sickly, 
ill-tempered,  ill-favoured  brats  were  treated,  and  to  which  system  of 
favouritism  my  poor  deluded  parent,  with  smiles  on  his  countenance  and 
pleasure  in  his  eye,  submitted.     It  is  true  I  was  iu  harness — the  tread- 
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mill  would  have  1)6611  admirable  fun  compared  with  my  toils ;  yet  I  was 
freed  from  the  thraldom  of  a  stepmother,  aud  occasionally  felt  some- 
thing like  gratification  in  the  consciousness  that  I  could  command  at 
least  the  little  boys  at  the  academy. 

In  the  space  of  three  years  after  my  retreat  from  home,  my  father 
had  been  compelled,  by  the  extravagance  of  the  new  head  of  his  family, 
to  sell  his  half>pay  i  and  with  the  produce  of  this  lamentable  sacrifice  he 
emigrated  to  America,  where  he  died,  leaving  his  amiable  widow  to  the 
oare  of  a  most  excellent  friend,  to  whom  the  death-bed  injunction  oi  my 
poor  parent  to  grant  her  his  protection  was,  in  point  of  fact,  entirely 
superfluous. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  event  that  my  old  patron,  the  master  of 
the  academy,  also  died ;  and  having  in  vain  attempted  to  become  suc- 
cessor to  his  authority  and  school,  I  was  dismissed  from  my  office  by  the 
new  arrival,  who  brought  with  him  what,  in  my  military  phraseology, 
I  termed  his  *'  personal  staff,"  and  therefore  had  no  need  of  my  further 
services.  He.  however,  behaved  extremely  well  to  me,  and,  in  addition 
to  more  flattenng  testimonials  which  I  had  received  from  his  predecessor, 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  J)r.  Crowpick,  who  kept  e 
scholastic  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

The  word  Londoui  I  admit,  had  something  very  bewitching  in  ita 
sound  to  my  ears ;  and  yet  I  dreaded  an  approach  to  it.  If  I  bad  been 
a  soldier — if  I  could  have  entered  the  metropolis  of  my  country  as  & 
captain  of  a  company,  or  even  as  a  lieutenant — it  would  have  been 
something ;  but  to  go  to  London  a  mere  nobody,  in  search  of  a  '*  plaoe,^' 
was  very  revolting  to  my  feelings ;  and,  as  usual,  I  got  rid  of  my  bile  by 
anathematizing  the  artful  woman  who  had  mined  my  poor  father  aud 
overthrown  all  my  bright  schemes  of  preferment. 

After  much  declamation,  and  finding  that  country  bank-notes  da  not 
fructify  at  any  agreeable  rate  during  a  period  when  the  payments  from 
the  pocket  veiy  much  exceed  the  receipts,  I  resolved  upon  the  plunge ; 
and  accordingly,  having  deposited  all  my  worldly  goods  in  a  black  leathern 
portmanteau,  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  my  former  patron,  I  en- 
veloped myself  in  a  sort  of  gambroon  cloak,  which  I  had  had  made  two 
or  three  years  before,  and  started  by  the  ^'  Wonder"  (a  coach  so  caUed)« 
which  was  to  deposit  me  in  London  some  time  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  these  days  of  swift  travelling,  adventures  on  the  outside  of  a  stage 
coach  are  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  my  destina* 
tion  by  three ;  for  olthough  I  think  it  right,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  place  where  I  eventually  stopped>  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  I  was,  under  the  advice  of  the  coachman,  set 
down  at  a  remarkably  pretty,  small,  suburban  village,  the  ipn  of  which 
boasted  of  a  tenant  more  beautiful  than  anything  I  had,  ever  happened 
to  fall  in  with,  in  my  native  Arcadia.  The  coachman's  reasons  for  sug- 
gesting my  ^'  halt"  there  were  good  and  cogent.  Dr.  Crowpick's  ace* 
demy  was  situated  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it,  and  of  course  stoppi^i^ 
where  I  was  would  save  me  the  distance  from  London  back  to  the  neigh'- 
bourhood ;  hut  had  the  reason  not  been  half  so  good,  the  sight  of  Jane 
lipscombe — such  was  her  name — would  have  decided  the  questiqa  of 
n^y  stay  in  that  particular  place, 

I  n«v«r  shaU  ^i^^t  ^9  sweet,  uuassuming,  mod^t  ii»n»er  of  the 
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&ir-Ii8ired  girl,  as  she  gently  tmried  %  vair  of  soft,  intelligent,  and  beam- 
ing eyes  towards  the  coach-box  upon  which  I  was  seated,  and  whence,  in  a 
moment  afterwards,  I  descended.  There  is  a  sympathy  in  minds  and 
characters  which  neither  station  nor  circumstances  can  control.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  innkeeper — she  officiated  as  bar-maid ;  but  she 
was  so  lovely,  and  so  young,  that  I  fancied  myself  already  as  much  in 
love  with  her  as  I  really  was  in  the  course  of  the  next  half-hour. 

I  entered  the  bouse, — it  was  coldish  weather ;  she  saw  that  •  I  was 
chilled ;  she  invited  me  into  her  little  territory,  the  bar.  *^  Would  I 
take  anything  ?"  That  was  her  question, — purely  disinterested  too,  as 
it  proved?  I  was  irery  shy  at  that  time :  this  struck  her  immediately ; 
it  waa  a  novelty,  I  suppose;  she  made  me  a  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water,  with  a  slice  of  lemon-peel  and  a  limip  of  sugar  in  it,  that 
seemed  to  me  nectar. 

"  Are  you  in  the  army,  Sir?"  said  Jane,  timidly. 

I  thought  I  should  have  died.  I  really  believe,  if  I  had  not  just  in 
time  recollected  that  I  was  probably  destined  to  be  her  neighbour,  and 
perhaps  should  occasionally  march  my  pigmy  regiment  nnder  her  window, 
I  should  have  said  yes, — as  it  was,  I  answered  in  the  negative. 

*'  There  are  a  good  many  military  gentlemen  in  tms  plac^,"  said 
Miss  Ldpscombe. 

I  wish  they  were  anywhere  else,  thought  I. 

**  No,"  said  I,  "  I  am  going  as  far  as  Or.  Crowpick's,  at  Magpie 
Castle." 

*^  Oh,  to  the  school  I"  said  Jane, — and  she  looked  as  if  she  doubted 
whether  I  was  on  the  point  of  visiting  it  to  finish  my  education, 

*'  Oh,  dear,  then,"  replied  the  artless  girl,  '*  Stevens  ou|;ht  to  have 
put  you  down  at  the  Black  Swan  instead  of  our  house ;  it  is  a  n^ilo 
nearer  Magpie  Castle  than  this." 

**  I  prefer  being  here,"  said  I,  "  if  it  were  twice  as  far  to  walL**  . 

I  thought  she  looked  pleased  at  this  little  innocent  bit  of  eivility, 

**  Is  the  brandy  and  water  to  your  liking,  Sir  ?"  said  she. 

*'  Anything  that  you  are  good  enough  to  give  me  I  am  delighted 
witb,*'  said  I. 

^'  Jenny,"  said  a  fine,  handsome-looking  feUow,  with  huge  black  mus- 
tacbios,  envelope4  in  a  long  cloak,  and  wearing  a  foraging  cap,  **  some 
cigars,  dear." 

I  hated  the  look  of  the  man, — his  easy  assurance— the  air  of  com- 
mand— ^^  Jenny,  dear;" — altogether  his  appearance  produced  a  most 
unnlea^nt  effect  npon  me.  An !  thought  I,  if  my  father  had  not  mar- 
riea  that  infernal  Miss  Peppercorn,  /  should  have  had  mustachios  and  a 
foraging  cap ;  and  I  should  have  called  this  interesting  girl,  Jenny — dear ! 

'^  Wno  nave  you  got  in  the  corner?"  said  the  Lieutenant  (for  such 
he  was). 

A  gentleman,"  said  Jenny,  "  from  the  country." 
Oh !"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  a  gentleman !"  saying  which,  with 
a  peculiarly  strong  emphasis  on  the  word,  he  swaggered  away  with  his 
half-dozen  Havannahs,  and  marching  into  a  room  nearly  opposite, 
banged  open  the  door,  and  having  entered,  shut  it  by  a  manceuvre 
equally  noisy  and  equally  decisive. 

••That  is  a  very  important  person,"  said  L    "  Who  is  he  ?" 
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^  Lieutenant  O'Mealy,  Sir,"  said  Jane :  **  he  is  one  of  the  officen 
quartered  here." 

"  Here !"  said  I.  "  If  we  meet  again,  I  think  I  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  teaching  him  a  little  civility." 

"  Oh,  Sir !"  said  Miss  Lipscombe,  "  pray  don't  speak  so ;  he  means 
nothing.     For  heaven's  sake  do  not  get  into  any  quarrel  with  him !" 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  is  he  so  great  a  favourite  of  yours  ?" 

*'  Not  he,"  said  Jane ; — and  here  she  blushed !  I  never  was  very 
conceited ;  but  I  do  honestly  admit  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Jane's  solicitude  was  on  my  account  rather  than  his. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  room,"  said  I.  "  I  really  must  beg  to 
know  why  he  emphasized  the  word  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  me.  My 
father " 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  it,  Sir!"  said  the  dear  girl,  in  a  state  of  no 
gentle  agitation.  ^'  He  don't  mean  any  harm ;  he'd  emphasize  anything. 
Sir.     Pray  don't  go." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  cannot  refuse  you :  I  will  not  go.  Pray  tell  me, 
is  there  nobody  to  manage  this  house  but  you  and  the  servants  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Jane,  "  my  father  and  mother;  at  least,"  continued 
she, — and  I  beheld  a  tear  standing  in  her  eye, — "  it  is  not  my  <ntm 
mother;  it  is  my  father's  second  wife." 

The  words  rang  in  my  ears ; — this,  perhaps,  was  the  latent  cause 
whence  our  sympathetic  feelings  origindly  sprang. 

"  Does  she  treat  you  well  ?"  said  I. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Sir,"  said  the  poor  girl.  **  If  you  knew  all  I  am 
obliged  to  suffer,  you  would  indeed  pity  me." 

"  I  hope,"  replied  I,  "  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  your  history 
before  long." 

**  When  do  you  go  to.  the  school  ?"  said  Jane. 

"  I  am  expected  either  to-night  or  to-morrow." 

**  You  had  better  go  on  to  the  Swan  then,"  said  Jane :  "  and  go  this 
evening;  for  we  have  not  a  bed  in  the  house  disengaged." 

This,  somehow,  vexed  me.  I  had  hoped,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, to  .have  heard  more  of  Jane's  story,  the  similarity  of  which,  in  some 
points,  to  my  own,  had  laid  hold  of  my  feelings. 

**  But,"  said  I,  "  I  should  very,  very  much  like  to  see  you  again." 

"  Ypu  shall,",  said  Jane,  whose  manner  visibly  increased  in  warmth 
as  she  began  to  feel  conscious  of  the  interest  she  had  excited.  "  I  tell 
you.  Sir,  you  don't  know  how  cruelly  I  am  treated.  Indeed,"  continued 
she,  "  I  am  sure,  by  your  manner,  you  will  forgive  what  I  am  going 
to  say ;  but  I  am  exposed  to  such  scenes  and  such  treatment  in  this 
place,  that  if  I  could  only  gain  an  honest  livelihood  by  working  ten  times 
as  hard  as  I  am  expected  to  work  here,  I  would  gladly  change  my  con- 
dition." 

Poor,  suffering  innocent!  thought  I.  Ah!  she  likes  my  manner;  no 
doubt  the  quiet,  unassuming  modesty  of  my  deportment  affords  a  sooth- 
ing contrast  to  the  rude,  forward,  and  unfeeling  maimer  of  that  whiskered 
lieutenant.     I  shall  never  rest  till  I  have  taught  that  fellow  manners. 

"  When,"  said  I,  "  could  I  see  you  again,  if  I  am  forced  to  go 
hence  this  evening?" 

"If  you  could  be  here  early  to-morrow  1  should  be  free  from  inter- 
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niptioD/'  said  Jane ;  "  they  (meaning  her  father  and  his  wife)  are 
never  up  very  soon." 

^  And  these  officers  ?"  said  I. 

^'  Are  later  still  at  breakflBist,"  replied  she. 

^*  Then,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  be  with  you." 

**  Stay,"  said  Jane,  ^^  in  that  case  leave  your  portmanteau ;  it  will  be 
an  excuse  if  they  should  find  you  here  in  the  morning.  I  will  take  the 
greatest  of  care  of  it." 

'^  If  it  were  all  I  had  in  the  world,"  said  I, — and,  with  the  exception 
of  fifteen  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  seven-pence,  it  was, — ^^  I  should 
be  the  better  pleased  to  place  it  in  your  hands." 

Dear  girl,  thought  I,  why  should  the  prejudices  of  society  interfere 
to  mar  our  brightest  prospects  ?  Why  should  not  a  being,  sensibly  alive 
to  the  cruelties  of  a  step-mother,  and  shrinking  from  the  coarseness  of 
an  Ul-mannered  braggadocio,  be  a  suitable  companion  for  such  a  man  as 
myself  through  life  ? 

''  I  wonder,"  said  I,  "  that  you  do  not  endeavour  to  escape  the  thral- 
dom which  you  so  much  dislike." 

•*  It  is  a  serious  move,  Sir,"  said  she.  **  Ce  ripest  que  le  fremier 
fas  qui  co^te.** 

"  What !"  said  I,  **  do  you  speak  French  too  ?" 

^  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Jane.  "  I  was  brought  up  at  boarding-school,  and 
only  sent  for  home,  to  save  my  mother-in-law  the  trouble  of  attending 
here." 

**  What  profanation !"  whispered  I.  Never  shall  I  forget  with  what 
rapt  attention  I  watched  her  delicate  fingers  turn  the  tap  of  the  patent 
porter-machine  as  she  drew  out  the  Meux's  heavy,  the  double  X,  and 
the  half-and-half,  for  the  thirsty  company  who  seemed  to  fill  a  large 
long  tap-room  to  the  right ;  nor  cease  to  remember  the  thrill  of  plea- 
sure which  tingled  throij^h  my  veins  as  she  replenished  my  portly 
tumbler  of  what  she  called  ^'  hot  with,"  and  cut  the  curling  lemon- 
peel  to  give  it  flavour.  Romeo  wishes  himself  a  glove  that  he  may 
taaetk  his  Juliet's  cheek — I  would  have  given  the  world  at  that  moment 
to  have  been  half  a  lemon  to  have  been  pressed  by  Jenny's  hand. 

There  occur  in  the  course  of  our  lives  events,  which  are  afterwards 
scarcely  reconcilable  in  our  own  minds  with  what  is  called  probability  ; 
and  certainly,  the  deep  interest,  nay,  I  will  go  the  length  of  calling  it 
the  earnest  affection,  I  felt  for  Jane  lipscombe  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  is  one  of  those  miracles  which,  perhaps,  those  who  had  seen  her  as 
I  saw  her  at  that  moment,  might  have  considered  not  miraculous  at  all. 

The  thing  that  particularly  struck  me  in  her  conduct  was  a  sort  of 
patronage  of  me,  which  mingled  with  her  humility  and  reserve; — the 
humility  was  natural  to  her  station — the  reserve  was  characteristic  of  her 
modesty ;  but  the  patronage  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  superior 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  worldly "  world.  She  saw  I 
was  new  to  the  environs  of  London,  she  saw  in  my  manners  an  artless 
earnest  of  my  real  character,  she  felt  assured  that  I  meant  well  and  spoke 
truly,  and — may  I  say  it  ?  it  is  a  long  time  ago — I  think  she  was  pleased 
with  my  personal  appearance, — she  certainly  looked  as  if  she  were. 

Our  preliminaries  were  soon  settled.    I  abstracted  from  the  portman- 
teau one  or  two  articles  essential  to  my  comfort,  and  deposited  my  port- 
manteau in  the  hands  of  my  dear  girl,  promising  to  be  with  her  by 
Jan, — ^voL.  XL,  NO.  clvii.  d 
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eight  o^elock  the  next  morning,  and  resoltring  in  xny  own  mind  at  least 
to  show  such  a  front  to  Lieutenant  O'Mealy,  if  I  fell  in  with  him  out 
of  her  sight,  as  might  convince  him  that  I  inherited  my  father's  spirit 
and  professional  feeling,  even  though  I  had  no  other  claim  to  military 
consideration  than  that  of  teaching  the  "  young  idea  how  to  shoot, ^* 

I  parted  from  Jane ;  it  was  all  like  a  dream.  I  had  even  then  established 
a  principle  upon  which  I  have  acted  through  life.  I  make  a  point  of  never 
developing  circumstances  which  in  point  of  fact  can  be  interesting  to 
nobody  but  the  parties  concerned  :  suffice  it  to  say,  we  parted,  and  I 
left  the  bar,  self-convicted  of  love  for  Miss  Lipscombe.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight ;  but  its  results,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were  not  quite  so 
evanescent. 

I  followed  the  instructions  given  me  by  my  fieiir  monitress ;  and  after  a 
pleasant  walk  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  reached  the  rara  avis  of  the 
next  village — the  Black  Swan,  at  which  I  was  perhaps  to  rest,  or,  at  all 
events,  receive  my  further  marching  orders.  It  was  a  neat,  country- 
looking  inn,  with  a  swinging  sign,  and  a  long  water-trough  in  front,  the 
stabling  stood  to  the  left  hand,  and  there  was  a  bay-window  on  the  right 
of  the  door  ;  in  the  passage  stood  a  nice  comely  woman,  mistress  of  the 
house.  As  I  approached  she  made  way  for  me,  and  courtesying  quite  aa 
low  as  a  foot-traveller  had  any  right  to  expect,  bade  me  good  afternoon. 
I  glanced  my  eye  from  her  smiling,  shining  countenance,  and  beheld  in 
a  glazed  three-cornered  larder  opposite  me,  a  cold  round  of  beef. 

Then  and  then  only  did  it  strike  me  that  I  had  had  no  dinner ;  my 
appetite  had  been  converted  into  a  sentimental  desire  of  hearing  Jane 
lapscombe  talk,  and  the  grosser  and  more  sensual  ideas  of  mutton-chops 
and  beef-steaks  had  given  place  to  visions  of  future  happiness  with  the 
unsophisticated  ^' Maid  of  the  Inn."  The  sight  of  the  cold  round  of 
beef,  however,  recalled  me  to  a  recollection  of  my  bodily  wants.  I 
desired  the  landlady  to  lay  a  doth  and  set  the  tempting  viand  before  me. 

*^  Ay,  that  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Bunny,  (so  was  mine  hostess  called,) 
"and  you  sha'n't  wait  long,  neither;"  and  ^A^,  like  my  lovely  Jane, 
gave  me  a  look,  which  I  remember  to  this  moment,  expressive  not  only 
of  readiness  and  anxiety  to  obUge  me,  but  of  a  desire  to  patronise  and 
protect  me.  The  fact  is,  that  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  my  appear- 
ance bespoke  the  particular  fostering  care  which  both  the  young  and  the 
old  lady  were  so  well  disposed  to  afford  me. 

Mrs.  Bunny  ushered  me  into  a  small  sanded  parlour,  in  which  stood 
a  round  claw  table  and  several  leather-bottomed  chairs ;  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  table  was  robed  for  duty,  and  eertainly  before  ten  had 
expired  I  was  seated  before  it,  shaving  the  beef  in  the  true  boarding- 
school  style.  Mine  hostess  reappeared  with  a  brown  jug  of'  foaming 
home-brewed  ale,  which  she  placed  by  the  side  of  my  plate. 

«  Pray,"  said  I,  •'  how  far  is  it  to  Dr.  Crowpick's  academy  ?" 

"  Crowpick  .^"  said  mine  hostess,  "  Magpie  Castle  do  you  mean  ?•* 

"  £xactly  so,"  replied  I. 

"  Why,  Sir,"  answered  the  gentle  Bunny,  '*  I  should  say  a  good  mile 
and  a  half.  You  cross  over  there  by  the  finger-post;  keep  straight  on,  till 
you  come  to  Mrs.  Gubbins's  gate ;  then  turn  to  the  left  by  Harrison's 
wall,  over  the  stile ;  then  to  the  right  till  you  get  to  Simpson's  farm, 
and  so  round  by  Dallington-green,  to  the  high-road  just  above  Gur- 
i^y '9»  and  that  brings  you  out  juat  ligr  the  gate.'* 
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^ Thank  you/*  Midi.  '^  Why,atLip«€oinbe't  tbey  told  me  i<  was  not 
more  than  a  mik  from  thit.*' 

**  Liptcombe's,"  said  Mrs.  Bunny,  her  eyes  extending  themselves  to  a 
•tare  of  the  most  awful  nature,  '*  what,  hare  ymi  been  at  Lipscombe's  ?" 

«  Yes,"  said  I  :  "  what  then  ?" 

**  And  you  have  got  out  of  the  house  safe  P" 

**  As  you  see/'  said  I. 

'*  You  have  been  lueky,"  said  the  old  lady.  ^'  I  say  nothing ;  it's  no 
use  tattling  and  speaking  against  one's  neighbours ;  but  a  nod  is  as 
good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse  j  you  understand  me«  Have  you  got 
everything  that  you  took  there  ?" 

"  Everything,"  said  I,  "  that  I  wished  to  have ;  I  left  my  portman- 
teau with  Miss  Lispeombe." 

**  Miss !"  repeated  my  Blaek  Swan,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  struck  me  to  resemble  very  closely  those  of 
Lieutenant  O'Mealy,  when  he  pronounoed  the  word  "  Gentleman ;"  "you 
have  left  your  portmanteau  there;  well — -I  dare  say  it  is  very  safe. 
I  say  nothing,  only — people  have  lost  portmanteaus  there  before.*' 

**  But,"  said  I,  **  you  do  tiot  mean  to  say  that  Jane  LipscOmbe  is 
eapable  of  committing  a  robbery  ?" 

'*  Not  I,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bunny.  ''  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  take 
away  anybody's  character ;  only  people,  you  know,  will  talk, — and  they 
do  say—" 

'*  She  is  very  pretty,"  said  I ;  *•  that  you  must  allow  ?" 

^  Handsome  is,  as  handsome  does,"  said  mine  hostess.  **  9lie  ia  well 
enough  for  that, — if  all  her  colour  grows  where  It  shows.  You  under- 
stand me,  Siir." 

'*  Ah !"  said  I,  '*  that  is  pure  mahee.  All  the  roses  on  her  cheeks 
are  Nature's  own." 

"  Oh !"  said  Mrs.  Bunny,  looking  uncommonly  arch,  *•  what!  they 
don't  rub  off?  Ah,  well !  I  never  tried :  however,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice.  Sir,  and  you  are  coming  into  this  neighbourhood,  don't  you  go 
there  any  more.'* 

"  I  am  coming  to  live  in  this  neighbourhood,"  said  T,  '^  and  I  am 
going  there  to-morrow  morning  to  fetch  my  portmanteau." 

"  I'll  send  for  it  for  you,  if  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Bunny :  **  the  Lips- 
combes  and  we  are  great  friends." 

•*  Yes,"  said  1,  "nobody  can  doubt  that, — as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
No,  I  shall  go  myself." 

'*  Are  you  going  to  stay  at  Doctor  Crowpick's,  Sir  ?"  asked  mine 
hostess. 

*^  I  believe  so,"  was  my  answer. 

^  And  mean  to  go  to  Lipscombe's  to^motrow  V* 

"  Yes." 

•*  Well,  Sir,**  said  Mrs.  Bunny,  ••  you  must  pass  this  door  in  your 
way.  My  husband  is  not  at  home  now,  and  I  don't  like  to  do  anything 
without  asking  him, — I  shall  have  time  to  talk  it  over  when  he  comes 
back, — and,  if  he  is  agreeable,  I'll  tell  you  something  about  these  Lips- 
eombes  which  you  ought  to  know." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I. 

A  sudden  noise  in  the  passage  attracted  mine  hostess,  who  left  me, 
and  I  oonfess  in  a  stale  of  mind  exactly  the  reverse  of  agreeable. 

D  2 
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Yet  what  was  Jane  lipBCombe  tome?  After  aU,  it  was  but  a  momentary 
acquaintance^  and  that,  too,  with  only  a  bar-maid.  That  she  was  very 
pretty,  I  knew, — that  she  was  extremely  amiable,  I  believed  :  however, 
the  morning  would  soon  arrive,  and  having  heard  all  mine  hostess  and 
her  husband  had  to  say,  I  should  form  my  own  judgment,  and  decide 
whether  or  not  I  would  go  and  fetch  my  portmanteau.  I  speedily 
summoned  Mrs.  Bunny,  and  having  discharged  my  little  bill,  bade  her 
a  good  afternoon,  and  promised  to  come  to  her  early  in  the  morning. 

**  Sir,"  said  she,  "  douH  be  angry  with  me  for  what  I  am  going  to 
say ; — I  feel  very  anxious  about  you : — do  you  know  much  of  Dr. 
Crowpick  ?" 

**  Not  I,"  said  I.    *•  I  never  even  saw  him." 

"  Well,"  replied  she,  *'  of  course  it  is  not  my  place  to  speak,  but  we 
are  none  of  us  any  better  than  we  should  be.  Have  you  got  much 
money  about  you?" 

"  Why,"  said  I,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  "  not  much ; — a 
matter  of  fifteen  sovereigns  or  so." 

"  Now,  my  dear  gentleman,"  said  the  kind-hearted  woman,  with 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  '*  do  ye  leave  it  with  me ;  I  will  take  honest 
care  of  it,  and  ye  shall  have  it  either  as  ye  want  it,  a  little  at  a 
time,  or  all  in  a  lump,  when  ye  please  to  ask  me  for  it :  don't  take  it 
across  them  fields  to  old  Crowpick's." 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  are  there  thieves  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

**  I  say  nothing.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bunny  :  "  there  are  black  sheep  iu 
most  flocks :  here  nobody  can  rob  you.  Take  my  advice,  leave  all  your 
money,  except  a  few  shillings  just  for  present  use." 

The  carefulness  of  the  woman  gave  me  an  unpleasant  feeling ;  it 
seem^  to  unsettle  my  confidence  even  in  Crowpick  himself.  However, 
I  was  quite  sure  by  her  looks  and  manner  that  she  could  not  cheat  or 
deceive  me,  and  I  counted  out  fourteen  of  my  sovereigns  into  her  hand : 
little  did  I  think  at  the  moment  what  results  this  single,  simple  action 
would  produce ; — no  matter,  I  will  not  anticipate.  She  wrapped  them 
carefully  up  in  a  piece  of  an  old  newspaper, — the  "  Daily  Advertiser," 
I  recollect, — and  deposited  them  in  her  pocket. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  '*  you  have  acted  wisely ;  call  here  whenever  ye 
want  your  money,  it  shall  be  always  ready.  I  wish  you  luck,  and  health, 
and  happiness." 

She  spoke  these  words  with  an  earnestness  which  struck  me  forcibly 
at  the  time ;  her  real  feelings  towards  me  at  that  period  I  could  not  of 
course  appreciate. 

I  left  her  and  the  house,  and  proceeded  on  my  way  to  the  Doctor's, 
but,  as  I  marched  on,  I  missed  the  way  she  had  pointed  out,  and  con- 
tinued along  the  high  road,  (making  a  difierence  of  not  more  than  half 
a  mile,)  until  I  reached  the  green  gates  of  Magpie  Castle. 

The  s^ht  of  the  entrance  to  what  might,  in  all  probability,  be  my 
residence  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  excited  a  thousand  contending  feelings 
in  my  bosom;  the  most  predominant  of  which  was  the  dislike  I  felt  to 
my  introduction,  and  a  kind  of  apprehensive  diffidence  of  the  first  half- 
hour's  conversation.  I  rung  the  bell,  and  was  admitted.  The  Doctor 
was  at  home. 

1  never  shall  forget  the  appearance  of  the  house; — an  unwieldy, 
red-brick  building,  castellated,  with  a  turret  at  one  comer.    I  crosscMi 
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the  court-yard,  entered  bj  a  glazed  door,  and  followed  my  gnide  through 
the  hall  to  a  square  wainscoted  parlour,  where  I  remained  while  the 
senrant  went  to  announce  me.  Little  did  I  at  the  moment  anticipate 
the  events  of  which  that  square  wainscoted  parlour  was  destined  to 
be  the  scene. 

A  few  moments  only  elapsed  before  I  was  ushered  into  the  **  presence.** 
The  Doctor  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  in  a  sort  of  black' dress- 
ing-gown, which  to  the  uninitiated  had  something  the  appearance  of  a 
scholastic  habit ;  before  him  stood  a  large  cup  half  full  of  tea,'  a  plate 
which  had  contained  toast  and  butter,  of  which  one  slice  still  remained 
uneatea  ;  on  his  right  hand  lay  piled  up  a  heap  of  Latin  exercises,  one 
selected  from  which  he  was  correcting. 

Facing  him  was  seated  she  whom  I  then  imagined,  and  soon  after  too 
certainly  knew,  to  be  his  daughter ;  her  expressive  grey  eyes,  half  veiled 
by  the  longest  and  blackest  eye-lashes  I  ever  saw,  were  raised  for  a 
moment  as  I  entered  the  apartment,  but  in  another  instant  they  were 
suddenly  withdrawn  and  thrown,  not  as  the  best-established  novelists 
have  it,  **  under  the  table,"  but  upon  a  book  which  she  held  in  her 
handy  and  '*  read  or  seemed  to  read." 

**  Emma,  dear,"  said  Crowpick,  after  having  bowed  to  me,  and  held 
out  his  hand  with  an  air  of  cordiality.  Upon  hearing  which,  "  Emma, 
dear,"  forthwith  rose  from  her  seat,  and  having  asked,  in  the  sweetest 
voice  I  ever  heard,  whether  her  papa  chose  any  more  tea,  and  having 
been  answered  in  the  negative,  quitted  the  room,  not,  however,  without 
k  affording  me  one  glance  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  know  whom  you  are, 
and  why  you  are  come  here.     We  shall  be  very  good  friends  in  time." 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Crowpick  from  my  late  master's 
successor,  and  a  great  deal  about  his  system  of  education ;  but  I  had 
never  heard  a  syllable  about  his  daughter.  The  moment  I  saw  her,  I 
resolved  not  to  quarrel  about  terms  with  the  Doctor,  and  even  to  lower 
my  salary  one  half  for  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  same  house  with  her ; 
little  did  I  suspect  her  real  position  m  that  family. 

When  the  young  lady  had  left  us,  Crowpick  b^an  the  conversation 
which  I  had  previously  so  much  dreaded;  the  anticipation,  however,  was 
not  justified  by  the  reality,  for,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  I  found  the  Doctor 
a  man  of  the  world,  liberal  in  his  views  and  feelings,  and  quite  prepared 
to  receive  me  with  kindness  and  good  nature. 

"  We  will  not  talk^nore  of  business  this  evening,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  You  will  do  Mrs.  Crowpick  and  myself  the  favour  of  supping  with  us. 
When  you  are  established  you  will  find  supper  always  laid  m  what  is 
called  the  tutor's  room,  and  where— it  is  as  well  to  be  explicit  at  once— 
Mr.  Bowman,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Monsier  Louvel,  the  other  assistants,  will 
be  much  pleased  to  add  you  to  their  little  party." 

I  bowed  acquiescence.  ,        ,        tx    *        ««  t  i_ 

"  I  wUl  show  you  your  bed-room,"  said  the  urbane  Doctor.  I  hope 
yoii  wiU  find  it  convenient;  make  no  ceremony,  if  anything  is  wanting 

to  add  to  its  little  comforts,  only  mention  it."  ^ 

Saying  which,  the  excellent  pedagogue  lighted  a  candle  andmarshalled 

me  the  way  that  I  should  go.  ,  ■«  .1  r 

We  ascended  a  secondary  staircase,  and  passed  three  or  fomr  rooms  m 
wWch  stood  many  beds.    At  the  fifth  door  m  the  passage  the  Doctor 
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litopped,  and  opening  it^  presented  to'my  view  a  very  neat 'and  agreeaUe 
looking  apartment. 

'^ThiB  is  destinrf  for  you^*^  said  the  Doctor.  *^  Where  is  your 
luggage  ?'* 

"  I  did  not  bring  any,  Sir,"  said  I,   "  because  I  was  not  certain 

that " 

"  Certain,"  interrupted  the  Doctor,  "  you  might  have  been  quite 
certain  that,  after  the  testimonials  I  had  received,  you  would  not  quit 
me.     Can  we  send  for  your  things  ?" 

"  I  have  left  them,"  said  I,  '*  at.Lipscombe*B." 
"  At  lipscombe's  !'*  said  the  Doctor,  '*  at  Lipscorabe's ! — Umph ! — 
Pray  did  you  see  anything  there  of  a  Lieutenant  O'Mealy  ?" 

I  was  puzzled.  What  ought  I  to  say  ?  I  had  no  business  to  know 
that  the  swaggering  object  of  my  hatred  was  called  by  any  siich  name ; 
yet  I  did  know  it.     I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*^  How  strange!"  said  Crowpick.  *'  You  had  better  let  me  send  for 
them  early  in  the  morning." 

'*  I*— meant  to  have  gone,"  stammered  I. 

"Go!"  said  the  Doctor;  "  not  for  the  world.    You  are  now  settled 
her* ;'  I  already  consider  you  one  of  my  family.    No,  no ; — I'll  send 
over  for  them.     What  do  they  consist  of?" 
*^  Only  a  portmanteau,  Sir,"  said  I. 

"  How  strange!"  ejaculated  the  Doctor.    '*  Well,  I  have  shown  you 
your  room ; — ^now  let  us  go  down  stairs ;  I  dare  say  we  are  expected  in 
the  parlour." 
The  parlour !  thought  I.    What  is  to  be  done  now  ? 
I  implicitly  followed  my  venerable  guide.     A  bell  rang  loudly.     In  a 
moment  the  scuffling  of  innumerable  feet  sounded  along  the  passages. 
— ^It  was  the  fir6t  time  I  had  heard  that  bell — ^would  it  had  been  the  last. 
The  Doctor  turned  half  round  to  me,  and  said,  ••  That  is  for  prayers. 
Past  nine — boys'  bed- time." 

We  returned  to  the  room  in  which  I  had  first  been,  and  the  Doctor 
extinguished  the  lamp  which  had  been  brought  in,  after  my  arrival. 
Again  he  desired  me  to  follow  him.  I  did  so,  and  reached  the  **  parlour." 
The  Doctor  opened  the  door :  I  entered.  The  first  person  I  saw,  and 
to  whom  I  was  presented  in  due  form,  was  Mrs.  Crowpick ;  the  second, 
and  whom  I  scarcely  saw  while  the  ceremony  of  introduction  was  per- 
forming, was  Miss  Emma ;  and  the  third,  to  wlfom  the  Doctor  said  he 
supposed  he  need  not  introduce  me,  was — Lieutenant  O'Mealy  himself. 
The  Lieutenant  looked  surprised,  not  at  my  appearance,  for  it  turned 
out  he  did  not  recognize  me,  but  at  the  Doctor's  observation  upon  the 
non -necessity  of  an  introduction. 

*'  You  have  met  before,"  said  the  Doctor  to  the  Lieutenant. 
'*  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  the  odious  Lieutenant. 
*'  I  thought,"  said  Crowpick,  turning  to  me  rather  sharply,  "  you 
said  you  had  seen  Mr.  O'Mealy  at  Lipscombe's." 

*'  So  I  did,  Sir,"  said  I,  a  good  deal  worried  at  the  entanglement  of 
the  affair. 

"  I  don't  recollect,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  a  much  softer  manner 
than  I  had  heard  him  speak  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 
"  I  came  there  by  the  Wonder,  and——" 
"  Oh !"  said  the  Lieutenant.    "  Ah,  you  were  in  the  bar,  drinking 
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hot  brandy  and  water;  I  semeniber.   I  did  not  at  first  reeoUoet.   I  sup- 
pose the  bar-maid  told  you  my  name." 

I  felt  myself  blush  and  shudder  at  the  same  moment.  I  said  nothingy 
and  affected  to  smile-  I  cast  my  eyes  round  the  room,  in  hopes  of 
relief,  when  I  beheld  the  gazelle-eyed  Miss  Crowpick  gazing  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  archness  and  pity  which  I  never  shall  forget.  The  sequel 
to  this  little  conversation  was  more  important  than  might  be  imagined. 

Supper  was  announced :  it  was  half-past  nine.  Mrs.  Crowpick 
rose  and  waddled  into  the  next  room — another  parlour.  Lieut.  O^Mealy, 
with  a  horrid  smile,  which  exhibited  his  great  white  teeth  through  his 
black  mustachios  to  the  best  possible  advantagej  offered  £mma  his 
arm;  she  smiled  too,  and  accepted  it.  The  Doctor  good-naturedly 
patted  my  shoulder,  and  pushed  me  forward  before  himself. 

The  supper  consisted  of  a  dish  of  tripe,  fried  in  batter, — I  had  never 
seen  such  a  thing  before, — a  cold,  much-cut  leg  of  roast  mutton,  orna- 
mented with  bits  of  parsley,  and  a  dish  of  poached  eggs  upon  a  plot  of 
spinach. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  O'Mealy  eyed  me  as  we  were  sitting  down« 
added  to  the  repast  of  cold  beef  at  Mr.  Bunny's,  considerably  damped 
the  ardour  of  my  appetite.  I  resolved  that  the  next  day  shoiQd  not 
elapse  without  my  endeavouring  to  set  myself  right  with  this  gallatit 
gentleman,  and  determined  to  rally  from  the  embarrassment  which  his 
unexpected  presence  occasioned. 

Mrs.  Crowpick  helped  the  top  dish ;  Emma  took  an  egg ;  the  Lieu- 
tenant took  two.  The  Doctor  inquired  what  /  would  eat.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  saying ;  but|  by  an  effort,  I  commanded  myself^  and  an- 
swered him,  in  a  tolerably  firm  voice, — "  Trip£." 

•  *••••• 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  MS.,  as  I  received  it,  terminates  here. 

T.  E.  H. 


Milton's  prose  writings. 

Of  John  Milton,  what  can  be  now  said  which  may  not  be  familiarly 
known  by  all  who  possess  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  their  country  ?  Yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  illustrious  writer 
who.  is  so  partially  read  or  so  little  understood.  His  prose  works,  sur- 
passing in  eloquence  all  that  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  Greek 
and  Roman  lore,  are  but  just  emerging  from  an  oblivion  in  which  they 
had  been  buried  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Their  pristine  glories,  so  long 
obscured,  are  beginning  to  shine  forth  in  their  original  splendour;  and 
while  we,  in  common  with  all  the  lovers  of  genius,  hail  the  auspicious 
dawn,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  mark  the  causes  which  produced 
the  long  eclipse,  and  the  circumstances  which,  iu  the  present  day,  are 
conspiring  to  remove  it. 

That  in  his  own  age,  and  before  the  publication  of  his  greatest  poem, 
Milton  was  held  in  the  highest  consideration  as  an  author,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world,  we  have  incidental 
evidence  in  his  **  Sonnet  to  Cyriac  Skinner,"  and  in  bis  '^  Second  De- 
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feBoe  of  .the  People  of  England,"  as  well  as  direct  asauTahces  from  many 
of  his  illustrious  contemporaries.    In  the  former,  he  speaks  of  his — 

" noble  task,'* 

of  which,  he  adds —  . 

"  All  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side/* 
Proudly  conscious  that  his  voice  commanded  the  admiring  attention 
of  listening  nations,  he  thus  commences  the  latter : — 

"  Much  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  copious- 
ness of  diction  by  the  illustrious  orators  of  antiquity,  yet  the  subject  of 
which  I  treat  was  never  surpassed,  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  in  interest. 
It  has  excited  such  general  and  such  ardent  expectation,  that  I  imagine 
myself  not  in  the  forum  or  on  the  rostra,  surrounded  only  by  the  people  of 
Athens  or  of.  Rome,  but  about  to  address  in  this,  as  I  did  in  my  former 
*  Defence,'  the  whole  collective  body  of  people, — cities,  states,  and  coun- 
cils of  the  wise  and  eminent  through  the  wide  expanse  of  anxious  and 
listening  Europe.  I  seem  to  survey,  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far- 
extended  tracts  of  sea  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  spectators, 
betraying  in  their  looks  the  liveliest  interest,  and  sensations  the  most  con- 
genial with  my  own.  Here  I  behold  the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the 
&erman,  disdaining  servitude ;  there  the  generous  and  lively  impetuosity 
of  the  French ;— on  this  side  the  calm  and  stately  valour  of  the  Spaniard ; 
on  that  the  composed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.  Of  all  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise,  in  whatever 
quarter  they  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favour,  others  openly  approve  ; 
some  greet  me  with  congratulations  and  applause ;  others,  who  had  long 
been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force 
of  truth.  Surrounded  by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine  that,  from 
the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  me  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  the  nations  of  the 
earth  recovering  that  liberty  which  they  so  long  had  lost ;  and  that  the 
people  of  this  island  are  transporting  to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more 
beneficial  qualities,  and  more  noble  ^owth,  than  that  which  Triptolemus 
is  reported  to  have  carried  from  region  to  region ;  that  they  are  dissemi- 
nating' the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom  among  cities,  kingdoms, 
and  nations.  Nor  shall  I  approach  unknoumt  nor  perhaps  unloved,  if  it  be 
told  that  I  am  he  who  engaged,  in  single  combat;  that  fierce  advocate  of 
despotism,  till  then  reputed  invincible  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  in  his 
own  conceit,  who  insolently  challenged  us  and  our  armies  to  the  battle ; 
but  whom,  while  I  repelled  his  insolence,  1.  silenced  with  his  own  weapons ; 
and  over  whom,  if  I  may  trust  to  the  opinions  of  impartial  judges,  I  gained 
a  complete  and  glorious  victory  *.'' 

Of  the  greatest  of  Milton's  prose  works,  and  of  the  reception  which  it 
had  secured  in  spite  of  evil  men  and  evil  times,  down  to  the  period  in 
nthich  he  wrote,  the  earliest  and  the  best  of  his  biographers  thus 
speaks: — 

••  And  now  we  come  to  his  masterpiece,— his  chief  and  favourite  work  in 
prose,— for  argument  the  noblest,  as  being  the  defence  of  a  whole  free 
nation,  the  people  of  England ;  for  style  and  composition  the  most  eloquent 
and  elaborate,  equalling  the  old  Romans  in  the  purity  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, and' their  highest  notions  of  liberty,  as  universally  spread  over  the 
learned  world  as  any  of  their  compositions,  and  certain  to  endure  while 
oratory,  politics,  or  mstory  have  any  esteem  among  men." 

The  bright  visions  of  glory,  however,  which  this  noble  champion  of 
his  country's  rights  and  freedom  so  fondly  indulged  were  soon  destined 

^ _  _  !■  I  I 

•  How  inuoh  this  ^sage  loses  in  the  translatioii,  will  be  felt  by  those  who  hare 
peruM  the  ocigtnal. 
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to  Tuiidi  from  his  sight.  That  champion  and  that  country  were  stricken 
down  together; — despotism  crushed  them  hoth  at  the  same  moment. 
The  latter  has  long  since  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow ;  and  as  she 
ascends  in  the  scsde  of  political  and  moral  greatness,  her  glorious  de- 
fender follows  in  her  train,  and  we  doubt  not  will,  ere  long,  become,  as 
heretofore,  her  oracle  and  guide. 

With  the  Restoration,  an  event  which  Godwin  describes  as  one  of  im- 
mitigated  calamity,  disappeared,  like  the  extinction  of  a  luminary,  the 
independence,  the  strong  thinking  and  generosity  of  the  British  people. 
The  most  resplendent  period  of  the  English  nation  was  that  at  which 
the  first  of  the  Stuarts  came  to  sway  his  pedant  sceptre  over  these  realms ; 
the  darkest  and  the  worst  was  that  in  which  his  profligate  grandson  re- 
turned from  exile  to  take  possession  of  his  legitimate  throne.  The  plagues 
of  Egypt,  concentrated  and  inflicted  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  could 
not  have  been  a  greater  curse  to  England  than  the  Restoration, — not 
because  monarchy  and  the  ancient  forms  of  government  were  re-esta- 
blished by  it,  but  because  the  most  odious  tyranny  took  shelter  under 
them,  and  exercised  its  remorseless  cruelties  with  their  ostensible  sanc- 
tion. The  people  deserved  not  to  be  free ;  and  retributive  Heaven  suf- 
fered them  to  become  among  slaves  the  most  abject  and  despicable.  The 
only  greatness  England  could  then  boast  was  that  which  shone  forth  to 
the  last  in  the  conduct  of  her  martyred  patriots — the  mighty  spirits  of 
the  Commonwealth,  whom  their  ungrateful  country  abandoned  to  the 
&te  of  rebels  and  regicides.  Among  this  illustrious  band  Milton  was 
distinguished,  not  by  the  martyr's  death,  but  by  that  which  implies  a 
loftier  heroism — the  martyr's  life.  In  this  view,  he  presents  to  the  ima- 
gination one  of  the  most  sublime  and  affecting  moral  spectacles  ever  ex- 
hibited in  human  nature.  '^  My  mind,"  says  Coleridge,  *'  is  not  capable 
of  forming  a  more  august  conception  than  arises  from  the  contemplation 
of  this  great  man  in  his  latter  days, — poor,  sick,  old,  blind,  slandered, 
persecuted, — 

•  Darkness  before,  and  danger  s  voice  behind/ — 
in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party /or  whom  as 
by  that  against  whom  he  had  contended,  and  among  men  before  whom 
he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance ;  yet,  still  listening 
to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if  additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered 
only  by  the  prophetic  faith  of  two  or  three  individuals,  he  did,  never- 
theless,— 

*  Argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  up,  and  steer'd 
Right  onward.* 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in  his  latter 
day,  had  his  scomers  and  detractors ;  and  even  in  his  day  of  youth  and 
hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been  unknown  to  us,  had  they 
not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  his  country." 

But  was  it  to  be  expected  that  those  who  trampled  on  the  altar  of 
truth  and  freedom  would  reverence  its  high  priest  ?  The  licentiousness 
of  the  monarch,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  even  of  royal  profligacy, — 
the  baseness  of  ihe  court,  subservient  to  his  every  caprice  of  profaneness 
and  obscenity, — the  mean  compliances  of  a  parliament  unworthy  to 
represent  a  firee  people,  and  fit  only  to  barter  them  as  slaves, — ^and, 
above  all,  a  clergy  paying  homage,  not  to  Heaven,  but  to  him  whom 
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they  impiously  styled  Heayen'«  vicegerenti  the  image  of  the  DiTinity 
upon  earth, — completed  the  degradation  of  the  nation,  which  could  at 
length  be  pleased  with  the  ribaldry  of  Butler,  though  directed  against 
the  very  work  which  alone  had  given  them  a  name  and  a  place  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  in  the  annals  of  patriotism. 

The  various  treatises  of  Milton,  published  separately,  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  soon  disappeared  among  worn-out  faces  and  forgotten 
things.  The  stigma  that  attached  to  "  the  old  Commonwealth  man"  was 
more  especially  affixed  to  his  political  and  his  polemical  writings ;  and 
when,  as  a  poet,  his  enemies  could  no  longer  withhold  from  him  the 
tribute  of  universal  admiration,  they  artfully  insinuated,  and  caused  it 
to  be  generally  believed,  *'  that  his  merits  lay  there  only,  and  that  his 
genius  deserted  him  in  the  cooler  regions  of  prose ;"  and  such  is  the 
impression  among  multitudes  to  this  day.  But  the  very  attempt  thus 
to  impose  so  gross  a  fiction  upon  the  public  mind  when  he  was  in  the 
full  blaze  of  his  poetical  glories,  is  a  proof  how  completely  they  who 
hated  the  man,  and  dreaded  his  principles,  had  succeeded  in  their  dia- 
bolical efforts  against  those  of  his  productions  in  which  both  appear  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  They  had  been,  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
consigned  to  an  oblivion  from  which  it  was  vainly  hoped  they  would 
never  rise.  A  favoured  few,  however,  to  whom  their  country,  and  fipee- 
dom,  and  intellectual  glory  were  still  dear,  collected  the  scattered  leaves 
of  the  sybil  into  three  folio  volumes,  which  were  printed  (shame  to  the 
press  of  England !)  at  Amsterdam,  aud  this,  too,  several  years  after  the 
Revolution  of  1668.  But  these  folios  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  pos* 
session  of  the  learned  and  the  opulent.  The  pigmies  placed  the  intel- 
lectual giant  on  their  shelves,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  an  occasional 
prostration  at  his  shrine;  and  though,  so  lately  as  the  year  1806,  a  new 
and  complete  edition,  in  six  volumes  octavo,  was  published  in  London, 
together  with  an  elegant  and  generously- written  life  of  the  author,  by 
Dr.  Symmons,  descanting  at  large,  and  fearlessly,  on  the  merits  of  these, 
the  noblest  efforts  of  his  genius, — yet  the  prose  works  of  Milton  are  not 
among  our  classics;  and  one  circumstance,  to  which  Mr.  Fletcher*  has 
directed  our  attention,  we  cannot  help  referring  to,  as  illustrating  the 
truth  of  our  assertion : 

I'  In  the  inaugural  discourse  delivered  by  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  on 
being  installed  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  is  it  not  remark- 
able, that,  when  upon  the  very  topic  of  eloquence,  and  that  the  eloquence 
of  the  English  masters,  and  when  urgently  advising  his  young  auditory  to 
meditate  on  their  beauties,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  John  Milton 


but  the  young  disciple  hears  not  once  mentioned  the  name  of  John  Milton, 
whose  writings  are  most  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  literature, 
to  promote  the  study  of  which  was  the  main  object  of  this  very  discourse." 

We  are  not  disposed,  on  this  occasion,  to  accuse  the  Lord  Rector  of 
literary  injustice ;  we  conclude  it  was  sheer  ignorance,  though  we  scarcely 
know  now  to  imagine  that  such  a  work  as  the  "  Areopagitica  '*  could 
have  escaped  the  keen  and  searching  spirit  of  Lord  Brougham,  or  have 
failed  to  command  his  unfeigned  admiration. 

*  Tlie  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton ;  with  an  Intrc»ductory  Rerieir.  By  Bobert 
Fletcher.    1  rol.  royal  8vo.    1838. 
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That  y/mkA  of  go  high  an  order  as  thoM  of  Milton,  when  6nGe  run 
down  by  the  influential  powers  of  a  community,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  quench  their  hallowed  light,  should  long  remain  in  obscurity,  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  the  indexible  character  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  which  are  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
giving  permanence  to  whatever  is  established,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
the  popular  mind  to  admit  as  truths  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  wise 
and  enlightened  philosophy.  How  beautifully  has  Milton  represented 
this  in  that  fine  allusion  which  is  disclosed  in  the  following  exquisite 
passage  from  the  "  Areopagitica,"  addressed  to  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  England ! — 

**  Truth  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  Divine  Master,  atid  Was  a 
perfect  shape,  most  glorious  to  look  upon  ;  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his 
apostles  after  him  were  laid  asleep,  there  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of 
deeeivers,  who,  as  that  story  eoes  of  the  £gy|)tian  Typhon  with  his  con- 
spirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the  good  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth, 
hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the 
four  winds.  From  that  time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  truth,  suoh  as 
durst  appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  I  sis  made  for  the  mangled 
body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down,  gathering  up  limb  by  limb,  still  as  they 
could  find  them.  We  have  not  found  them  all.  Lords  and  Commons,  nor 
ever  shall  do,  till  her  Master  s  second  coming.  He  shall  bring  together 
treiy  joint  and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of 
loveliness  and  perfection.  Suffer  not  these  prohibitions  to  stand  at  every 
place  of  opportunity,  forbidding  and  disturbing  those  that  continue  seeking 
— that  continue  to  do  our  obsequies  to  the  torn  body  of  our  martyred  saint« 
We  boast  our  light ;  but  if  we  look  not  wisely  on  the  sun  itself,  it  smites 
us  into  darkness.  "Who  can  discern  those  planets  that  are  oft  combust, 
and  those  stars  of  brightest  magnitude,  that  rise  and  set  with  the  sun, 
until  the  opposite  motion  of  these  orbs  bring  them  to  such  a  place  in  the 
firmament  where  they  may  be  seen  evening  or  morning  ?  The  light  Which 
we  hanre  gained  was  given  us,  not  to  be  ever  staring  on,  but  by  it  to  dis- 
oover  inward  things  more  remote  fVom  our  knowledge." 

The  doctrine  here  promulgated  i3  that  against  which  the  full  force  of 
human  authority  has  always  been  levelled.  Erroneous  opinion,  the 
result  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  sanctioned  by  custom,  has  ever 
been  mighty  for  evil,  and,  in  the  ages  that  are  past,  has  exercised  and 
maintained  an  almost  omnipotent  dominion.*  Against  this  usurpation 
of  her  throne.  Truth  has  modestly  ventured  to  assert  her  claims ;  but 
her  voice  has  been  drowned  in  the  loud  clamour  of  popular  indignation, 
and  those  who,  with  superhuman  courage,  have  dared  to  espouse  her 
cause,  have  been  vicariously  immolated  to  appease  the  demon  invested 
with  her  awful  and  high  prerogative.  Many  a  victim  has  perished  in 
the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  and  expired  on  the  scaffold  and  at  the  stake. 
The  very  weapons  of  truth,  as  well  as  her  advocates,  have  been  violently 
wrested  from  her  defence.  It  has  been  deemed  high  treason  against 
established  authority  to  seek  her  in  the  exile  to  which  she  has  been 
driven,  or  to  make  an  appeal  in  her  behalf  through  the  various  mediums 
of  public  and  accredited  instruction.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the 
int^course  of  social  life  have  been  placed  under  the  severe  interdiction  of 
uttering  an  expression  or  a  thought  that  would  seem  to  favour  the  most 
trivial  of  her  interests.  The  world  has  never  been  her  friend,  nor  the 
world's  law;  whatever  she  has  acquired  have  been  the  laurels  of  dearly- 
purchased  victories  achieved   by  the  prowess  and  suflfcrings  of  her 
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champions  and  martyrs.  Like  her  glorious  prototype,  it  has  been  her 
lot  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men :  stQl,  however,  in  the  darkest 
periods,  and  amidst  the  insolent  triumphs  of  her  adversaries,  a  few  there 
have  been  who  have  sought  her  sorrowing,  who  have  paid  her  the  homage 
of  their  tears,  and  who  have  dared,  though  their  lives  and  estates  were 
the  instant  forfeiture,  to  proclaim  her  the  sovereign  mistress  of  their 
destiny.  Chivalrous  and  brave,  they  have  loved  persecution  for  her 
sake ;  and  her  smile, — the  smile  of  immortality, — has  irradiated  with 
glory  the  disgrace  which  settled  upon  their  tomb. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  their  conflicts  and  their  woes  have 
been  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  raise  a  fallen  greatness.  Not  an  effort, 
not  a  pang  has  been  lost.  Error  has  trembled  on  her  throne,  and 
her  prophetic  soul  even  now  writhes  in  dread  forebodings  of  her  fate. 
That  throne  she  must  abandon ; — the  rightful  majesty,  so  long  expelled, 
returns  with  a  crown  of  insufferable  brightness,  too  dazzling  for  "  the 
misty  eyeballs"  of  falsehood  and  her  impious  train  to  look  upon.  The 
mightiest  names  are  enrolled  in  her  list  of  worthies.  Law  she  has 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  feudal  barbarism;  science  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  schools ;  and  religion  from  the  manacles  of  superstition. 
Self-evident  truths,  as  they  were  once  deemed,  are  now  denounced  as 
exploded  puerilities ;  and  men  whose  names  were  synonymous  with 
infamy  are  beginning  to  be  heard  with  admiration  and  reverence.-  The 
minds  even  of  the  common  vulgar  are  no  longer  confined  within  the 
narrow  prejudices  which  once  seemed  to  be  their  sad  and  perpetual 
inheritance.  Bold  and  singular  opinions  walk  abroad  with  fearless  inde- 
pendence, challenging  investigation ; — the  press  is  comparatively  free, 
and  nothing  but  licentiousness,  treason,  and  blasphemy  are  prohibited  or 
restrained.  The  present  age,  thanks  to  the  achievements  of  the  wise  and 
good,  may  be  considered  as  ushering  in  the  millennium  of  truth.  Ancient 
and  forgotten  doctrines,  which  were  uttered  in  unheeding  ears,  or  which 
were  heard  only  to  be  reprobated,  possessing  still  the  vigour  of  im- 
mortality, which  obscurity  and  n^lect  could  never  impair,  because  they 
were  homogeneous  parts  of  that  truth,  every  particle  of  which  must  live 
for  ever,  now  venture,  forth,  favoured  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  to  plead 
for  themselves ;  and  though  their  progress  is  confessedly  slow,  yet  every 
day  enlarges  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and  increases  the  weight  of 
their  authority. 

But  Milton,  in  breaking  the  cerements  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
corruption,  which  sealed  him  up  as  in  a  living  sepulchre,  had  not  to 
contend  with  these  alone, — a  host  of  active  and  powerful  agents  were  ever 
and  anon  heaping  some  new  obloquy  upon  him,  and,  as  they  felt  the 
surface  stir  beneath  their  feet,  they  fortified  it  with  new  accumulations 
which  they  hoped  would  for  ever  impede  his  resurrection. 

Attached  to  the  theory  of  that  simple  form  of  government  which 
philosophers  and  le^slators  had  rendered  venerable  by  their  wisdom, 
and  which  the  deeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  had  crowned  with  immoii^al 
glory,  and  with  which  it  was  natural  for  a  mind  like  his  to  associate  all 
that  was  beautiful  in  art  and  sublime  in  poetry,  Milton  has  been  re- 
proached as  a  stem  Republican,  a  Leveller,  and  a  Fifth-Monarchy  man : 
with  what  injustice  let  his  various  treatises  bearing  on  all  these  subjects 
attest. 

The  passage  we  are  about  to  quote,  we  think,  will  clearly  show  that. 
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with  the  idea  of  a  trae  commonwealth,  he  had  not  hlended  any  exclusive 
form  of  government.  What  he  required  was  substantial  liberty,  and  he 
hated  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  condemned  as  the  Sylla  of  his 
country,  even  worse  than  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts ;  to  kings,  as  such, 
he  had  no  antipathy : — 

**  If  I  write  agvnst  tyrants/*  he  exclaims,  "  what  is  that  to  kings,  whom 
I  am  far  from  associating  with  tyrants  ?  As  much  as  an  honest  man  diiFers 
finom  a  rogue,  so  much  I  contend  that  a  king  differs  from  a  tyrant.  Whence 
it  is  clear  that  a  tyrant  is  so  far  from  being  a  'king,  that  he  is  always  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  king ;  and  he  who  peruses  the  records  of  history 
will  find  uiat  more  kings  have  been  subverted  by  tyrants  than  by  subjects. 
He,  therefore,  that  would  authorize  the  destruction  of  tyrants,  does  not 
authorize  the  destruction  of  kings,  but  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
kings.* 

As  a  proof  of  his  levelling  propensities  take  the  following, — the 
eloquence  of  the  quotation  will  constitute  the  richest  gem  in  our  mis- 
cellany: — 

"  He  that  hath  read  with  judgment  of  nations  and  commonwealths,  of 
cities  and  camps,  of  peace  and  war,  sea  and  land,  will  readily  agree  that 
the  flourishing  and  decaying  of  all  civil  societies,  all  the  moments  and 
turnings  of  human  occasions,  are  moved  to  and  fro  upon  the  axle  of  dis- 
cipline. So  that,  whatever  power  or  sway  in  mortal  things  weaker  men 
have  attributed  to  fortune,  I  durst,  with  some  confidence,  (the  honour  of 
divine  Providence  ever  saved,)  ascribe  either  to  the  vigour  or  the  slackness 
of  discipline.  Nor  is  there  any  sociable  perfection  in  this  life,  civil  or 
sacred,  that  can  be  above  discipline;  but  she  is  that  which,  with  her 
musical  chords,  preserves  and  holds  all  the  parts  thereof  together.  Aod 
certainly  discipline  is  not  only  the  removal  of  disorder,  but,  if  any  visible 
shape  can  be  given  to  divine  things,  the  very  visible  shape  and  image  of 
virtue,  whereby  she  is  not  only  seen  in  the  regular  gestures  and  motions  of 
her  heavenly  paces  as  she  walks,  but  also  makes  the  harmony  of  her  voice 
audible  to  mortal  ears.  Yea,  the  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  disorder 
is  feared,  as  the  Apostle  that  saw  them  in  his  rapture  describes,  are  dis- 
tinguished and  quartemioned  into  these  celestial  princedoms  and  satrapies, 
according  as  God  himself  has  writ  his  imperial  decrees  through  the  great 
provinces  of  heaven." 

That  Milton  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  Christian  millennium  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  that  he  indulged  in  any  fanatical  or  enthusiastic  ideas 
on  the  subject,  such  as  had  the  least  tendency  to  subvert  civil  govern- 
ment, or  to  substitute  the  visible  monarchy  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
place  of  earthly  thrones,  we  have  no  evidence.  Indeed  the  contrary  is 
apparent  from  the  whole  strain  of  his  eloquent  discoursings  on  this  high 
and  mysterious  theme. 

Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  pours  forth  a  nation's  supplicatory  thanks- 
givings and  grateful  rapture.  We  quote  only  the  last  few  sentences  of 
this  inimitable  piece  of  patriotic  devotion,  imequalled,  we  are  persuaded, 
in  any  other  language  under  heaven.  After  enumerating  the  deliverances 
which  the  omnipotent  king  Redeemer  had  wrought  as  the  Grod  of  Provi- 
dence in  England's  behoof,  he  breaks  out  in  almost  superhuman 
Btrains: — 

"  And  now  we  know,  O  thou,  our  most  certain  hope  and  defence !  that 
thine  enemies  have  been  consulting  all  the  sorceries  of  the  great  whore, 
and  have  joined  their  plots  with  that  sad  inteUigencing  t3nrant  that  mis- 
chiefs the  ynoM  with  his  mines  of  Ophir,.and  lies  .thirsting  to  revenge  his 
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naval  ruins  that  bttve  hided  onr  ons ;  M Am  ifi tdneoaaael  leather, 
and  let  it  come  to  nought ;  let  them  decree^  and  do  thou  csaneel  it ;  M  them 
fi;ather  themselves  and  be  scattered ;  let  them  embattle  themselves  and  be 
broken ; — ^let  them  embattle  themselves  and  be  broken*  for  thou  art  with  us« 
**  Then  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  per-* 
haps  be  heard  oiFering  up  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measure,  to  sing  and 
celebrate  thy  divine  mercies  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land  through- 
out all  ages }  whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and  enured 
to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting 
far  fVom  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that  high  and 
happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most  Christian  peo* 
pie,  at  that  day,  when  thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly-expected  king,  shalt 
open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  distributing 
national  honours  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  commonwealths,  shall 
put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  mo- 
narchy through  heaven  and  earth ;  where  they  undoubtedly  that,  by  their 
labours,  counsel,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of 
religion  and  their  countiy,  shall  receive,  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones,  into  their 
glorious  titles,  and  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the 
dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands 
with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever/' 

But  that  charge  which,  more  than  any  other,  hae  weighed  down  the 
merits  of  our  gpeat  countryman,  aa  an  expounder  of  political  science  and 
the  principlea  of  a  generous  and  noble  freedom,  is  that  which  arraigna 
him  as  a  Regicide  and  a  Puritan,  and  a  Puritan  belonging  to  a  sect  the 
moat  yipulent,  through  whose  agency  Charles  the  First  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  This  foul  calumny,  the  readers  of  his  Two  Defences  of  the 
People  of  England  are  able  to  refute.  R^icide  he  was  not.  All  that 
can  be  urged  against  him  is,  that  he  was  the  eloquent  advocate  of  tyran- 
nicide, and  the  whole  question  of  his  guilt  turns  upon  this  single  point4 
His  reasonings  on  this  question  amount  to  little  more  than  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  involved  the 
whole  nation  in  its  responsibility.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  catastrophe  which  many  enlightened  patriots 
condemn  and  all  deplore.  It  can  be  excused  only  on  the  plea  of  necesn 
sity.  But  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  a  sect,  and  that  the  Independents 
are  not  specially  charged  with  it,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  time  need  not  to  be  informed.  I>octor  Lewis  du  Moulin,  a 
Royalist,  who  lived  through  that  eventful  period,  says,  that  "  no  party  of 
men,  as  a  religious  body,  were  the  actors  of  this  tragedy,  but  it  waa  the 
contrivance  of  an  army,  which  was  a  medley  and  collection  of  all  parties 
that  were  discontented ;  some  courtiers,  some  PresbyierictnSy  s<yme  Epis* 
copaliana;  few  of  any  sect,  but  most  of  none,  or  else  of  the  rel^u  of 
Hobbes ;  not  to  mention  the  Papists,  whe  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it  of 
all."  After  producing  the  most  decisive  evidence,  Towgood  concludes 
his  admirable  essay,  by  observing,  *^  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  King's 
death  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  any  religious  party,  or  sect  of  Christians 
as  such ;  nor  upon  the  people  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament,  but 
upon  the  council  of  officers  and  agitators  ;  who,  having  been  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  transactions  of  those  times,  and  fearing  the  King's  vindic- 
tive temper,  thought,  it  is  probable,  their  own  safety  could  no  other  way 
be  provided  for  but  by  this  bold  and  illegal  stroke." 

For  the  Puritans,  on  whom  it  was  long  the  fashion  (o  east  the  whole 
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odium  of  this  questionable  procedure,  it  is  not  n&w  necessary  for  ns  to 
ofler  an  apology.  Even  Hume,  whoee  prejudices  were  all  against  them, 
has  been  constrained  to  acknowledge,  when  speaking  of  the  authority  of 
the  crown  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  ^*  that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone ;"  and  it  was 
to  this  sect,  he  adds,  ^*  whose  principles  appeared  so  frivolous  and  habits 
so  ridiculous,  that  tbb  English  -olPfi  the  whole  freedom  of  THEia 
CONSTITUTION."  lu  OUT  days,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  our  Aates* 
men  has  vindicated  from  reproach  these  upholders  of  their  country's 
glory.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  fine  article  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  which  will  be  read  with  delight  as  long  as  England 
continues  to  be  a  nation.  It  was  the  lot  of  these  men  to  ^'  fall  upon  evil 
times," — times  which  they  were  destined  to  instruct  and  to  warn.  It 
was  their  high  honour  to  maintain  freedom  against  tyranny,  and  religion 
against  superstition.  They  feared  not  the  despot's  power,  they  were 
unmoved  by  the  scomer's  frown.  Considerations  which  sway  the  minds 
of  men  in  general,  had  little  influence  in  their  hearts ;  they  had  a  mighty 
task  to  perform,  which  demanded  the  most  entire  self-devotement.  They 
were  summoned  to  achieve  the  most  glorious  deeds,  and  to  endure  unpa- 
lalleled  sufferings,  without  any  earthly  hope  or  reward ;  not  only  with- 
out the  sympathy  and  plaudits  of  the  world,  but  amidst  its  hatred  and 
derision.     Never  did  a  body  of  men,  in  any  age  or -country,  give 

"  Such  heroes  to  earth,  such  martyrs  to  heaven." 

That  Milton  should  commit  himself  to  their  principles  and  their  cause, 
without  assuming  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  his  mind.  That  he  was  an  Indepen- 
dent, only  proves  that  he  could  not  be  shackled  by  the  trammels  of  eccle- 
siastical domination,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom. 

If  sects  are  dangerous  to  government — and  they  are  only  so  when  op- 
pressed and  persecuted — the  very  tenets  of  the  Independents  exonerate 
them  from  the  imputation.  Mr.  Fletcher  well  and  truly  observes,  "  the 
Independents  could  not,  as  such,  act  in  political  opposition  to  the  king 
of  England;''  they  sought  only  their  emancipation  from  religious 
tyranny — **  herein  they  acted  as  Englishmen  upon  the  common  ground 
of  liberty,  on  which  alone  the  Protestant  reformers,  as  against  their 
Papist  rulers,  could  be  justified ;  and  on  which  alone  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  could  be  justified  in  expelling  Pope  James  the  Se- 
cond firom  the  English  throne.'*  But,  whatever  be  the  notions  enter- 
tained 'of  this  basely  misrepresented  section  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth, Milton  is  not  to  be  classed  with  them.  He  never  communed 
with  any  church,  and  therefore  stands  or  falls  by  his  own  individual 
merits,  and  these  his  ungrateful  countrymen  are  now  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Many  have  been  deterred  from  studying  his  prose  writings,  under  the 
apprehension  that  they  belonged  only  to  the  feuds  of  the  troubled  period 
in  which  he  lived,  and  that  they  are  coarse,  violent,  and  acrimonious. 
But  this,  too,  is  a  gross  delusion.  He  was,  in  this  respect,  a  model  to 
his  opponents.  His  invectives,  indeed,  often  transgress  the  bounds  of 
modem  courtesy,  and  may  offend  the  fastidious  taste  of  some  in  this  age 
of  verbal  ^orum.  .  But  in  this  we  are  bound  to  hear  him  in  his  own 
defence. 
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"  In  times  of  opposition,  when  cither  a^inst  new  heresies  arising,  or 
old  corruptions  to  be  reformed,  this  cool  unpassioned  mildness  of  positive 
wisdom  is  not  enough  to  damp  and  astonish  the  proud  resistance  of  carnal 
and  false  doctors ;  then  (that  I  may  have  leave  to  soar  awhile,  as  the  poet's 
use,)  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  complete  diamond, 
ascends  his  fierv  chariot,  drawn  with  two  blazing  meteors,  fi^ired  like 
beasts,  but  of  a  higher  breed  than  anj  the  Zodiac  yields,  resembling  two  of 
those  four  which  Szekiel  and  St.  John  saw ;  the  one  visaged  like  a  lion,  Xo 
express  power,  high  authority,  and  indignation;  the  other,  of  countenance 
like  a  man,  to  cast  derision  and  scorn  upoa  perverse  and  fraudulent 
seducers ;  with  these,  the  invincible  warrior  Zeal,  shaking  looseljr  the  s\ack 
reins,  drives  over  the  heads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent  to 
maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stiff  necks  under  his  flaming  wheels/* 

This  is,  at  least,  in  better  taste,  and  in  a  better  spirit  than  bis  assail- 
ants displayed ;  one  of  whom,  a  meek  and  mitred  saint,  wrote, — ^*  You 
that  love  Christ,  and  know  this  miscreant  wretch,  stone  bim  to  death, 
lest  you  smart  for  his  impunity.?' 

In  spite  of  all  their  characteristic  vehemence,  ''These  polemical 
tracts  of  Milton,"  says  Dr.  Symmons,  '^  though,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
least  valuable  of  his  works,  (he  is  speaking  of  his  tracts  on  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  divorce,)|are,80  illumined  with  knowledge  and  with 
fancy,  and  open  to  us  such  occasional  glimpses  of  a  great  and  sublime 
mind,  that  they  must  always  be  regarded  as  affording  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  any  harshness  of  manner  with  which  they  may  sometimes 
offend." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  that  Milton  ever  sustained  from  literary 
baseness  were  the  attempts  made  and  abetted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
life  of  the  poet,  and  iu  his  patronage  of  Lauder,  whose  mean  and  unprin- 
cipled forgeries  to  sully  his  high  reputation,  the  lexicographer  sanc- 
tioned with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
We  are  not  surprised,  that  Grod^-in  and  Dr.  Symmons,  and  lastly,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  approach  this  disgusting  topic  with  loathing  indignation.  It 
18  a  foul  blot  on  a  deservedly  great  name,  and  will  remain  its  inexcus- 
able reproach  through  all  generations.  But  the  mists  which  so  long 
have  clouded  the  fair  fame  of  our  immortal  author  are  now  fast  rolling 
away ;  the  sun  has  dispelled  them  all ;  and,  we  ask  ourselves,  now  that 
he  is  shining  in  his  meridian,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  mighty 
tome,  which  the  liberality  of  its  publishers  has  ^bequeathed  as  a  pre- 
cious legacy  to  posterity  ?  What  will  be  its  inimediate  influence  in 
these  stirring  times,  when  we  have  become  a  nation  of  readers,  and 
when,  with  an  earnest  spirit,  the  people  are  seeking  for  instnictioii 
rather  than  amusement  ?  The  great  subjects  which  form  the  materials 
of  tliis  volume  are  precisely  those  which  at  the  present  juncture  most 
agitate  the  public  mind.  But  there  must  be  a  great  moral  change 
wrought  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hold  our  destiny  in  their  hands, 
before  the  works  of  Milton  can  yield  them  real  and  permanent  advan- 
tage. 

The  religious  world,  as  it  is  called,  must  get  rid  of  its  cant  about  the 
sinfulness  of  meddling  with  politics,  and  must  feel  that  they  are  Britons 
as  well  as  saints  ;--they  must  cease  from  their  pusillanimous  abstinence 
from  those  discussions  which  involve  the  liberty  of  their  country ; — they 
must  sympathize  in  the  sublime  emotions  of  Robert  Hall,  and  cherish 
the  love  of  liberty  as  a  civil  and  holy  principle;— they  must  not  imagine 
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tltat  tlieir  dudes  as  citizens  interfere  with  their  devotions  in  the  most 
hallowed  moments  of  their  existence.  Patriotism  is  not  incompatible  liiith 
religion;  on  the  contrary,  it  derives  from  piety  its  noblest  sanctions. 
In  those  solemn  moments,  when  the  spirit  holds  communion  with  its  God, 
•*  factious  passions,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  '*  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  much 
hushed;  but  that  warmth  which  animates  the  patriot,  which  glowed  in 
the  heart  of  a  Sydney  or  a  Hampden,  was  never  chilled  or  diminished, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  in  its  nearest  approaches  to  the  uncreated 
splendour ;  and,  if  it  mingled  with  their  devotion  at  all,  could  not  fail 
to  infuse  into  it  a  fresh  force  and  vigour,  by  drawing  them  into  a  closer 
assimilation  to  that  Great  Being,  who  appears  under  the  character  of  sn 
avenger  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  human 
race." 

Mere  worldly  motives  can  never  form  a  genuine  patriot.  That 
spirit  of  earnest  sincerity  which  will  not  rest  till  the  institutions  of  our 
country  are  purified  from  the  corrupt  influences  of  a  sordid  selfishness, 
can  alone  be  inspired  by  those  lofty  principles  which  are  not  of  earth,  but 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  sublime  regions  of  sentiment,  where  Truth 
reveals  her  transcendent  worth,  and  commands  the  homage  of  her 
£uthful  worshippers.  The  mere  politician  can  never  be  a  patriot ;  the 
sectarian  devotee  of  the  purest  church  that  was  ever  established  cannot 
be  a  patriot.  The  love  of  country,  which  seeks  the  well-being  of  all 
whom  that  country  encircles,  knows  not  the  name  of  party  or  sect.  It  is 
itself  a  religion — a  religion  which  breathes  only  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  to  men.  Its  ultimatum  is  '*  just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and 
impartial  liberty."  The  objects  of  its  supreme  abhorrence  are  tyranny 
in  rulers  and  licentiousness  in  subjects.  Its  only  aim  is  to  form  a  state 
where  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  the  mi^istrate,  and  happiness  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  people — where  authority  and  obedience  rest  on  the 
same  basis — the  relative  virtues  which  reciprocate  and  sustain  each 
other. 

The  political  world  must  also  undergo  a  transformation  before  Mil- 
ton's patriotic  genius  can  transfuse  its  ardour  and  its  purity  into  their 
spirit  and  pursuits.  The  sceptical  atheism,  which  a  very  large  portion 
of  modem  Reformers  are  not  ashamed  to  avow,  may  qualify  them  to  be 
demagogues  and  radicals ;  and,  disavowing  all  rule  in  heaven,  they  may 
labour  to  destroy  it  on  earth ;  but  the  substantial  liberty  of  a  people 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  power  can  never  be  achieved  by  those  who 
hold  the  doctrines  of  an  ever-shifting  expediency.  No  political  reform 
can  possibly  stand  which  is  not  based  upon  the  morals  of  a  nation,  and 
there  can  be  no  public  virtue  where  a  Deity  is  not  reverenced  and  adored. 
We  are  the  enemies  of  all  cant ;  but  we  fearlessly  avow  our  conviction 
that  an  atheistical  philosophy  can  never  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  social 
prosperity. 

That  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place,  and  especially  in  reference 
to  our  present  subject,  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  the  author  of  ^'  Political  Justice "  concur  in  recom- 
mending those  very  works  which,  in  other  times,  they  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  notice.  The  passages  to  which  we  refer  are  s too  cha- 
racteristic' not  to  be  introduced  at  the  close  of  an  article  of  which  Milton 
is  the  theme. 

*'  There  is  much  reason  for  regretting,"  says  Dr.  Charles  Sumner, 
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(then  the  courtly  librarian  of  George  the  Fourth^)  *^  that  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  where,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  coarse  and  intem- 
perate, passages  of  such  redeeming  beauty  occur,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  so  few  readers,  considering  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  to 
our  literature  from  the  study  of  their  original  and  nervous  eloquence. 
On  their  first  appearance,  indeed,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  re- 
ceived by  some  with  indifference,  by  others  with  dislike,  bv  many  with 
resentment.  The  zeal  of  the  author  in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and 
the  bitter  personality  with  which  he  too  frequently  advocates  his  civil 
and  religious  opinions,  were  not  calculated  to  secure  him  a  dispassionate 
hearing,  even  from  his  most  candid  opponents ;  but  in  happier  times, 
when  it  is  less  difficult  to  make  allowance  for  the  effervescence  caused 
by  the  heat  of  conflicting  politics,  and  when  the  judgment  is  no  longer 
influenced  by  the  animosities  of  party,  the  taste  of  the  age  may  be  pro- 
fitably and  safely  recalled  to  those  beauties  of  Milton  which  were  not 
written  to  serve  a  mere  temporary  purpose." 

So  far  the  Bishop.  Mr.  Grodwin,  as  is  natural,  speaks  in  less  quali-^ 
fied  terms.  In  his  nature  and  his  principles  he  is  more  Miltonic  than 
the  amiable  prelate,  for  whose  liberality,  however,  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  we  entertain  the  most  unfeigned  respect.  *'  The  character  of 
Milton,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Commonwealth,  '*  is  one  of  those 
which  appears  to  gain  by  time.  To  future  ages  it  is  probable  he  will 
stand  forth  as  the  most  advantageous  specimen  that  can  be  produced  of 
the  English  nation.  He  is  our  poet.  There  is  nothing  else  of  so  capa- 
cious dimensions  in  the  compass  of  our  literature  (if,  indeed,  there  is  in 
the  literary  productions  of  our  species)  that  can  compare  with  the 
'  Paradise  Lost.'  He  is  our  patriot.  No  man  of  just  discernment  can 
read  his  political  writings  without  being  penetrated  with  the  holy  flame 
that  animated  him ;  and  if  the  world  shall  ever  attain  that  stature  of 
mind  as  for  courts  to  find  no  place  in  it,  he  will  be  the  patriot  of  the 
world.  As  an  original  genius,  as  a  writer  of  lofty  and  expansive  soul, 
and  as  a  man,  he  rises  above  his  countrymen ;  and,  like  Saul  in  the 
convention  of  the  Jews,  ^  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  is*  higher 
than  any  of  the  people.*  " 

We  have  only  to.add,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  has  performed 
his  task  with  considerable  ability ;  and  we  congratulate  him  that  his 
first  literary  effort  should  associate  his  name  with  that  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  in  the  language.  He  may  yet  Icam  much  by  a  careful 
study  of  his  great  model. 


(    51    ) 
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'^  Le  Yffti  n*e8t  pas  toiijours  vraiaemblable." 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole  course  of  human 
events,  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  above  motto  than 
the  following  history  of  Helen  Gillet,  a  young  lady,  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  tried  for  infanticide,  and  condemned  to  be  decapitated,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  mixture  of  the  extraordinary,  the 
marvellous,  and  the  horrible  in  this  '*o'er-true  tale"  would,  if  detailed 
in  a  work  of  fiction,  be  considered  as  evincing  a  want  of  tact  in  the  writer, 
from  the  apparent  improbability  and  aggravated  horror  of  the  events, 
which  surpass,  in  their  frightful  reality,  anything  that  the  author  of 
*'  Melmoth  "  has,  in  the  wildest  debauch  of  his  terror-loving  imagination^ 
given  birth  to.  And  yet  not  one  of  the  facts,  hereinafter  related,  but  has 
been  ftiithfully  and  literally  copied  from  the  judicial  records  of  the  court 
before  which  the  trial  took  place,  and  from  the  municipal  archives  of 
the  dty  of  Dijon,  in  which  were  transcribed  the  official  reports  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  that  occurred  at  the  place  of  execution.  It 
will  surprise,  if  not  interest,  the  English  reader  to  learn  that  the  said 
slcny  of  Helen  Gillet  is  coimected,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  with  a  rc- 
narkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  ill-feted  Charles  I.  of  England.  The 
source  from  whence  we  have  drawn  the  principal  facts  of  this  harrowing 
narratiTe  is  a  book  written  by  an  advocate  of  the  bar  of  Dijon,*  and  of 
whicL  but  a  very  few  copies  were  printed.  Upon  one  of  these,  by  a  for- 
tunate chance,  we  happened  to  lay  our  hand.  The  document*  which 
famished  the  author  of  this  book  with  the  facts  detailed  in  it,  he  found 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  old  "  Mercure  Fran<jois  de  Richer  et  Re- 
naudat,"  in  *«  La  Vie  de  I'Abbesse  de  Notre  Dame  du  Tart,  Madame 
Comcelle  de  Pourlans  t>"  afld  in  the  authentic  archives  of  the  Cfiambre 
des  Qmpiei,  and  of  the  Mairie  of  Dijon.  From  the  incontestable  truth 
and  authenticity  of  these  sources,  it  is  evident  that  no  narration  of  past 
events  can  rest  upon  more  solid  and  incontrovertible  proofs  than  do  the 
principal  and  almost  incredible  facts  of  the  tragical  history  of  Helen 
Gillet 

In  the  year  1624,  the  ckdtelainj  or  royal  judge,  who  presided  over 
BouTg-en-Bresse,  a  little  town  situated  within  view  of  Mount  Jura, 
was  Pierre  Gillet^  a  man  of  noble  extraction,  upright  conduct,  austere 
manners,  and  unblemished  reputation.  Pierre  Gillet  was  blessed  with 
an  only  daughter,  named  Helen,  aged  twenty-two,  who  was  equally  ad- 
mired for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  graces  of  her  mind,  as  she 
was  respected  for  the  virtue  and  piety  of  her  conduct.  Helen  was  sel- 
dom seen  at  any  place  of  public  resort  except  the  church ;  and  yet  there 
the  eye  of  abandoned  and  daring  profligacy  sought  her  out  and  marked 
her  for  its  victim.  An  individual  of  violent  and  reckless  passions,  un- 
fortunately for  poor  Helen  Gillet,  became  enamoured  of  her ;  and,  to 

^  *  Bistoire  d'H^Une  Oilleti  cm  Relation  d'un  ^v^nement  extraordinaire  ^t  tra- 

flqoe  lunrena  h  Dijon  dans  le  dix-septieme  tiede.   Par  un  ancien  Avocat.    Dijon, 
829.    In  8vo.  de  72  pages. 

t  Fto  Edme-Bernard  Boorr^i  Oratorien.    Lyon,  1699.    In  8vo.  de  541  pages. 
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obtain  the  object  of  his  desires,  contrived  to  gain  admission  into  her 
father's  house,  under  the  guise  of  an  instructor  of  her  brothers.  But 
being  soon  convinced,  by  the  purity  and  unaffected  reserve  of  Helen,  of 
the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  his  design  by  the  usual  arts  of  seduc- 
tion, he  had  recourse  to  the  treacherous  collusion  of  a  vile  servant 
woman,  and  to  the  atrocious  and  dastardly  expedient  of  a  narcotic  draught, 
to  achieve  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  the  hapless  girl. 

This  event  left  no  other  traces  in  the  mind  of  Helen  Gillet  than  a 
vague  stupor,  and,  to  her,  unaccountable  melancholy,  unaccompanied 
■with  either  remorse  or  dread — 

"  She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

But  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  sly  looks  and  whispers  of  the 
groups  she  passed  on  her  way  to  and  from  church, — the  coarse  laughter 
and  ribald  jests  of  the  young  men  she  chanced  to  meet, — the  fixed  and 
scrutinizing  gaze  with  which  the  elder  aud  married  women  regarded  her 
shape,  followed  by  shrugs  and  upturned  eyes,  expressing  half  pity,  half 
Bcorn — and  the  daily  falling  off  of  her  younger  female  acquaintance,  even 
including  her  dearest  and  most  intimate  friends,  gradually  forced  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  poor  girl  that  her  reputation  was  suffering  under 
some  unknown  but  terrible  taint,  and  that  society  rejected  her  as  a 
worthless  and  forlorn  creature.  In  a  sliort  time  but  one  friend  alone  in 
the  world  remained  to  her,  and  in  the  bosom  of  that  friend — her  mother — 
ahe  hid  her  face  to  weep,  but  not  to  unburthen  her  mind,  for  she  had  no 
guilty  secret  to  disclose. 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  of  the  compassing  whose  death 
Helen  Gillet  was  accused,  much  and  inextricable  mystery  prevailed.  In 
her  various  examinations,  and  on  her  trial,  she  constantly  asserted  her 
ignorance  of  having  ever  given  birth  to  a  child.  She,  however,  con- 
fessed that  some  time  after  she  had  been  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of 
a  female  servant  to  the  brutality  of  her  ravisher,  an  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  her  which  she  communicated  to  a  woman  in  her  father's  ser- 
vice, who  told  her  that  she  had  experienced  a  miscarriage.  Another 
account,  relative  to  the  child,  circulated  amongst  the  people  of  Bourg- 
en-Bresse,  to  the  effect,  that  on  the  night  of  Helen's  accouchement  the 
only  person  present  was  her  mother;  that  Helen  was  buried  in  the 
profound  sleep  of  exhausted  nature,  whilst  her  mother,  tired  out  with 
watching,  was  in  a  middle  state  between  slumber  and  waking,  when, 
towards  the  break  of  day,  she  saw  a  man  enter  the  chamber,  approach 
the  bed,  from  which  he  snatched  the  new-bom  babe,  (for  no  cradle  had 
been  provided  for  this  clandestine  accouchement,)  and,  after  wrapping 
it  in  the  first  article  of  dress  that  came  under  his  hand,  and  imprinting 
a  hurried  kiss  on  the  brow  of  its  sleeping  mother,  rushed  from  the  apart- 
ment before  Madame  Gillet,  who  witnessed,  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  uncer- 
tainty, this  extraordinary  apparition,  could  recover  from  her  surprise  and 
horror  sufficiently  to  give  an  alarm  (if,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
she  had  dared  to  do  so),  or  prevent  his  departure.  This  man  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  person  who  had  acted  for  a  short  time  as  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Pierre  Gillet,  since  a  person  resembling  him  had  been  ob- 
servcid  anxiously  on  the  watch  about  the  house  of  the  chatelain  for  some 
days  previous  to  the  accouchement,  aud  was  never  seen  afterwards  in  the 
country. 
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However  true  or  fiilse  this  account  may  be,  the  reappearance  of 
Helen  Gillet,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  at  church,  with  the  traces  of 
recent  suffering,  both  mental  and  bodily,  on  her  features,  and  the  re- 
covered slendemess  of  her  shape,  gave  rise  to  surmises  and  rumours  of 
so  serious  an  import,  that  the  magistrates  thought  their  duty  called  upon 
them  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  Helen  Gillet  was  in  conse- 
quence subjected  to  the  visit  of  a  jury  of  matrons,  whose  report  affirmed 
that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child  some  fifteen  days  previously  to  the  said 
inquiry.  The  unfortunate  young  lady  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  cri- 
minal proceedings  were  commenced  against  her ;  but,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  no  corpus  delicti  in  evidence,  (the  body  of  the  child 
not  having  been  found,)  the  Judges  were  in  doubt  how  to  proceed,  when 
the  following  occurrence  relieved  them  from  the  dilemma.  A  soldier, 
who  was  walking  in  the  fields  close  to  the  town,  was  struck  by  the 
action  of  a  raven,  which,  darting  from  a  tree  to  the  ground  close  to  the 
foot  of  a  wall,  began  tearing  up  the  earth  with  its  bill  and  claws,  and 
then  flew  back  into  the  tree,  bearing  in  its  bill  a  fragment  of  discoloured 
or  bloody  linen.  The  soldier  ran  to  the  spot,  turned  up  the  earth  with 
the  point  of  his  sabre,  and  discovered  the  body  of  an  in&nt  enveloped  in 
a  chemise,  upon  one  of  the  comers  of  which  were  the  initials  H.  6. ! 
This  fact  being  made  known  to  the  Judges,  the  proceedings  were  re- 
sumed, and,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1625,  Helen  Gillet  was  found  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  her  child,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  (she  being 
of  noble  blood)  instead  of  being  hanged,  as  would  have  been  the  punish- 
ment for  one  of  inferior  condition. 

An  appeal  from  this  judgment  to  the  Parliament  of  Dijon  was  made 
by  Helen's  advocate,  on  his  own  responsibility ;  for  Pierre  Gillet,  the 
father  of  the  forlorn  culprit,  had  abstained  from  all  interference  on  be- 
half of  his  daughter,  and  had  even  expressly  forbidden  that  her  name 
should  be  pronounced  before  him,  so  far  had  his  almost  Roman  auste- 
rity of  manners  and  rigid  sense  of  justice  prevailed  in  stifling  the  dearest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  natural  affections.  Helen  Gillet  was  led  on 
foot,  under  the  guard  of  two  archers,  from  Bourg-en-Bresse  to  the  prison 
of  Dijon ;  and,  of  all  her  family  and  former  friends,  was  accompanied  alone 
on  tins  sad  journey  by  one  wretched  woman — her  mother.  It  was  not 
that  Madame  Gillet  hoped  to  influence,  by  her  tears  and  anguish,  the 
Judges  of  the  court  of  La  Toumelle^  before  whom  the  appeal  was  to  be 
pleaded ;  she  had  but  too  recently  experienced  the  inefficacy  of  these 
means  upon  the  Judges  of  the  Prcsidial  at  Bourg-en-Bresse ;  but  she 
placed  her  trust  in  that  all-powerful  and  merciful  Judge  who  can,  in  His 
own  good  time,  reverse  the  short-sighted  and  often  erring  awards  of 
man,  and  shield  the  innocent,  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  broken  and 
oppressed  heart.  Humble  as  she  was  pious,  she  thought  herself,  alone, 
not  worthy  of  obtaining  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  but 
hastened,  on  her  amval  at  Dijon,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Bemardines,  to 
beg  the  prayers  and  intercession  of  the  holy  nuns  in  favour  of  her  un- 
fortunate daughter.  Of  this  convent  a  relation  of  Madame  Gillet — ^Joan 
de  Saint  Joseph,  for  which  name,  on  taking  the  veil,  she  had  renounced 
the  noble  one  of  Courcelle  de  Pourlans — was  abbess.  It  was  a  singular 
and  touching  sight  to  see  these  pure  and  innocent  virgins  on  their  knees 
before  the  altar  of  the  convent  chapel,  imploring,  with  intermingled  sobs 
and  tears,  the  pity  of  the  Almighty  in  behalf  of  an  unmarried  mother, 
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whom  the  law  had  pronounced  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  own  child, 
and  obliged,  in  offering  up  their  supplications  to  the  Divine  mercy, 
to  mingle  thoughts  and  images,  the  entertaining  of  which  in  their 
minds,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  appeared  to  them  a  sin 
and  a  profanation.  It  was  not  on  her  knees  that  poor  Madame  Gillet 
joined  her  prayers  to  theirs,  but  prostrated  upon  the  cold  pavement,  and 
silent  and  motionless  as  a  corse,  unless  when  from  time  to  time  a  con- 
vulsive throe  ran  shuddering  through  her  frame. 

From  this  scene  of  prayer  and  true  charity  there  was  but  one  of  the 
nuns  absent,  and  she  was  the  most  venerable  and  remarkable  of  the 
sisterhood.  Sister  Frances  du  Saint  Esprit  (whose  family  name  was 
Madame  de  Longueval)  had  not  for  some  years  previously  descended  to 
the  chapel,  her  great  age  (being  then  ninety-two)  and  hidrmities  con- 
fming  her  to  her  cell.  In  the  opinion  of  worldlings  she  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  dotage,  or  second  childhood ;  but,  in  the  estimation  of 
her  sister  nuns  and  the  faithful  who  frequented  the  convent,  she  was 
looked  upon  as  a  privileged  being,  who  had  been  so  long  estranged  from 
the  thoughts  and  affairs  of  this  world  as  to  have  attained  a  more  intimate 
communion  with  Heaven.  Such  being  the  belief  that  prevailed  within 
the  walls  of  the  convent,  the  allusions  which  Sister  Frances  du  Saint 
Esprit  made  (which  were  of  very  rare  occurrence)  to  the  affairs  or 
interests  of  this  world  were  received  as  the  suggestions  of  imearthly 
wisdom,  or  as  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  However  correct  or 
erroneous  this  estimation  of  her  may  have  been,  her  positive  and  re- 
peated prognostications,  justified  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  by  the 
event  concerning  the  fate  of  Helen  Gillet,  stamped  with  indelible  con- 
viction the  idea  of  her  superior  sanctity  and  prophetic  power  upon  the 
minds  of  her  sister  nuns  and  the  good  Catholics  of  Dijon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers  offered  up  in  the  chapel  for  the  poor 
culprit,  the  mother  of  Helen  Gillet  hastened  to  the  cell  of  Sister  Frances 
du  Saint  Esprit,  whom  she  found  stretched  upon  her  straw  pallet,  with 
her  withered  hands  devoutly  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  holding  a 
crucifix.  From  her  eyes  being  closed,  and  the  absence  of  all  motion  in 
her  limbs,  Madame  Gillet,  supposing  that  she  was  asleep,  retired  into  a 
corner  of  the  cell  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  But  she  soon  heard  herself 
called  by  the  venerable  nun,  who  stretched  out  one  of  her  hands  to  find 
her,  for  her  sight  was  too  dimmed  by  age  to  see  objects  distinctly. 
Madame  Gillet  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  respectfully  to  her  lips. 
"  Good!  good!  "  said  Sister  Frances,  with  an  ineffable  smile.  "  You 
are  the  mother  of  the  poor  girl  for  whom  our  holy  sisters  have  been 
praying  this  morning.  I  declare  to  you  that  she  is  a  pure  soul  and  a 
chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord's,  who  has  deigned  to  hear  the  prayers  of  his 
servants ;  so  that  your  child  shall  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
for  Helen  Gillet  is  destined  to  pass  a  long  and  edifying  life."  Having 
said  these  few  words,  the  venerable  nun  seemed  to  forget  that  there  was 
any  one  near  her,  and  relapsed  into  her  usual  state  of  reverie  or  list- 
le&sness. 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  Parliament  of  Dijon  resumed  its  sittings,  and, 
on  the  report  of  Counsellor  Jacob,  the  appeal  from  the  criminal  tribunal 
of  Bourg-en-Bresse  was  taken  into  consideration.  The  sentence  was 
confirmed  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  with  an  aggravation  of  the  punish- 
ment^ it  being  ordered  that  the  culprit  should  be  led  to  the  place  of 
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execntion  witli  a  rope  round  her  neck,  as  a  further  and  disgraceful  tes- 
timony of  the  enormity  of  her  crime.  The  execution  was  to  take  place 
immediately,  so  that  poor  Helen  Gillet  haid  no  longer  to  live  than  the 
time  necessary  to  walk  from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold.  The  fatal  intel- 
ligence of  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence  soon  reached  the  convent. 
The  nuns  instantly  hurried  to  the  chapel,  the  tapers  were  lighted,  the 
most  sacred  relics  brought  forth,  and  the  whole  sisterhood,  with  the 
abbess  at  their  head,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar,  and,  with 
prayers,  and  sobs,  and  loud  lamentations,  sought  to  move  Heaven  in  favour 
of  Uie  young  and  the  beautiful  one  that  was  doomed  to  an  ignominious 
and  frightful  death.  After  some  time,  the  Abbess  Joan  de  Saint  Joseph 
quitted  the  chapel  and  ascended  to  the  cell  of  Sister  Frances  du  Saint 
Esprit,  to  whose  prayers  and  devout  intercession  she  had  particularly 
recommended  poor  Helen  Gillet.  She  there  found  the  hearts-broken 
mother  of  the  doomed  one  prostrated  on  the  floor,  near  the  bedside  of 
the  venerable  nun,  voiceless,  motionless,  and  tearless.  To  an  observa- 
tion made  by  the  abbess.  Sister  Frances  du  Saint  Esprit,  with  her  ac- 
customed serenity,  said,  *^  I  have  told  you,  however,  that  this  young 
creature  shall  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  that  long  after 
we  shall  have  departed  this  life  she  will  remain  upon  earth  to  pray  for 
us, — ^for  such  is  die  will  of  the  Lord.''  Though  Madame  Gillet  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  unconscious  of  what  had  taken  place 
between  the  abbess  and  the  venerable  sister,  yet  all  of  a  sudden  she 
raised  her  head  with  a  convulsive  start  from  the  ground,  and  uttered  a 
shriek  of  horror,  for  her  ear  had  caught  the  distant  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
marshalling  the  soldiers  ordered  to  attend  the  execution. 

"  And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wail'd." 

Still  upon  her  knees,  and  supporting  herself  upon  her  hands,  she  listened 
in  mute  agony  to  the  death-signal ;  and  again  and  again  did  the  long- 
drawn  and  mournful  note  break  with  more  thrilling  distinctness  upon 
her  affiighted  ear,  as  the  sad  procession  neared  the  convent.  Soon  other 
sounds  became  audible :  the  noise  of  the  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  pave- 
ment, the  tramp  of  innumerable  feet,  and  the  confused  but  horrible  hum 
of  the  multitude,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  cry  sent  forth 
from  ten  thousand  lips,  but  seeming  as  uttered  only  by  one  voice,  of 
'*  There  she  is ! — there  she  is !  "  On  hearing  this  appalling  cry,  the 
wretched  mother,  who  could  no  longer  doubt  that  it  was  her  daughter 
who  was  passing  to  death,  fell  lifeless  upon  her  face  on  the  floor. 

^*  Listen !  listen !  sister,"  said  the  abbess,  as  she  stood  wringing  her 
hands  in  despair  near  the  pallet  of  sister  Frances.  '*  Oh,  my  Gbd, 
sister,  do  you  not  hear  ?** 

**  I  hear,  as  you  do,"  replied  the  venerable  nun,  an  expression  like 
that  of  the  sweet  smile  of  infancy  lighting  up  her  withered  features. 
*'  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  noise  of  the  horses  and  their 
riders ;  I  hear  the  cries  of  the  people  and  the  chants  of  the  penitents. 
Yes,"  she  continued,  "  I  hear  all  that ;  I  know  that  that  innocent  crea- 
ture is  approaching ;  that  she  is  now  near  the  convent ;  I  know  that 
they  are  leading  her  to  death ;  but  verily  I  tell  you,  that  this  day  she 
shall  not  die.    You  may  comfort  her  mother  with  that  assurance." 

Poor  Helen  Gillet  walked  between  two  Jesuits  and  two  Capuchin 
monks^  each  of  whom^  in  turn^  held  towards  her  a  crucifix,  which  she 
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kissed  with  devout  fervour.  Never  had  she  appeared  so  affectingly  beau- 
tiful :  her  dress  was  spotless  white ;  her  long  and  beautiful  raven-dark 
hair  had  not  as  yet  been  cut  off,  but  was  gathered  up  on  the  crown  of 
her  head,  where  it  was  confined  by  a  ribbon.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  procession  to  the  scaffold,  the  ribbon  became  partially 
loosened,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  Helen's  hair  slipped  from  the  knot, 
and  fell  in  graceful  and  undulating  disorder  upon  her  left  shoulder, 
thereby  completely  concealing  from  view  the  ignominious  halter  that  had 
been  placed  round  her  neck.  In  this  some  saw  only  a  trifling  accident, 
while  others  thought  they  beheld  in  it  the  finger  of  God,  thus  covering 
and  hiding  from  the  sight  the  disgraceful  addition,  superadded  to  the 
punishment  by  the  Parliament  of  Dijon.  This  circumstance  of  the 
falling  down  of  the  hair  led  to  results  of  infinitely  more  serious  import 
than  the  concealing  of  the  halter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  place  of  execution  at  Dijon,  to  which  Helen  Gillet  was  proceed- 
ing, was  appropriately  called  the  Morimonty  or  the  Mount  of  Death.  In 
the  midst  of  this  place  stood  the  scaffold,  hung  with  black  cloth ;  it 
was  constructed  of  wood,  having  a  flight  of  eight  steps,  and  was  elevated 
upon  a  basement  of  masoiiry-work,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  four 
steps.  All  round  this  structure,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
rose  a  barrier  of  strong  wooden  posts  and  planks  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 
Within  this  barrier,  and  cIoqc  to  the  scaffold,  was  seated  the  King's 
Procurator-General,  attended  by  his  huissiers  d^lumneur ;  here  also  were 
some  Jesuits  and  Capuchin  monks  occupied  in  praying  for  the  soul  that 
was  about  to  pass.  Within  the  enclosure,  but  close  to  the  barrier,  were 
circulating,  with  slow  and  solemn  steps,  six  black  penitents,*  whose 
appearance,  was  startlingly  spectral,  from  their  forms  and  faces  being 
entirely  enveloped  in  long  sable  robes,  the  only  features  visible  being 
their  eyes,  which  glared  upon  the  spectators  from  two  small  holes  in 
each  of  the  pointed  hoods  which  covered  their  heads.  With  bare  feet, 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  a  hempen  rope  round  their  bodies, 
these  frightful-looking  figures  weut  chanting  the  death-dirge  of  the 
poor  sufferer,  and  begging  alms  in  sepulchral  and  hollow  tones  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  in  purgatory.  Within  the  wooden  barrier  was  also 
a  little  brick  building,  in  which  the  executioner  kept  his  manacles, 
cords,  flesh-tearing  pincers,  portable  furnace,  branding  and  limb-break- 
ing irons,  and  all  the  other  inhuman  paraphernalia  of  his  hideous  minis- 
try. One  part  of  this  storehouse  of  torture  was  fitted  up  as  an  oratory, 
and  served  as  a  succursale^  or  chapel  oi  ease!  dependent  upon  the  bloody 
temple  of  the  scaffold.  It  was  specifically  called  La  Chapeliey  and  into 
it  were  led  to  pray  those  hardened  criminals  who,  having  resisted  all 
the  ghostly  exhortations  wasted  upon  them  in  the  prison,  could  only  be 
brought  to  some  sense  of  their  awful  situation  by  the  sight  of  the  instru- 
ment of  their  death. 

An  increased  noise  and  agitation  amongst  the  crowd,  and  every  eye 
turned  in  one  direction,  announced  that  the  sad  procession  had  reached 
the  Morimont  Helen  Gillet  alone  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  took  her 
station  near  the  block,  her  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  and  her  heart,  to  judge 

*  A  self-constituted  confraternity  of  laymen,  who  make  it  a  duty  to  attend  cri- 
minais  to  execution  in  a  hideous  and  appalling  masquetade  dreas.  Some  of  these 
confraternities  are  still  kept  up,  and  play  their  lugubrious  pranks,  in  the  South  of 
Frfmce. 
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from  ber  apparent  eerenity,  finnly  relying  upon  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God.  For  several  minutes  she  remained  alone  upon  the  scafibld,  ^'  the 
observed  of  all  observers,"  for  Simon  Grandjean,  the  executioner,  had 
not  yet  appeared.  He  had  remained  behind,  praying  iu  the  chapel  of 
the  prison,  where  he  had  taken  the  sacrament  that  morning.  He  at 
length  entered  the  barrier,  accompanied  by  la  bourretle^  that  is,  his  wife, ' 
or,  not  to  profane  the  holy  name  of  wife,  the  female  of  the  howreau^, 
who,  on  important  occasions,  aided  him  in  his  horrid  functions.  The  ' 
executioner  was  armed  with  a  short,  broad-bladed,  and  heavy-backed 
sword — the  hourrelle  held  in  one  of  her  hands  a  long  pair  of  scissors,  to 
cut  off  the  hair  of  the  sufferer.  This  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  cruelty  of  a  fiend,  hurried  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  bran-' 
dishing  the  scissors  above  her  head ;  and  yet,  when  she  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  victim,  she  seemed,  through  some  unaccountable  cause,  to  have 
forgotten  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  brought  the  scissors,  so  that  the 
beautiful  hair  of  poor  Helen  Gillet  remained  unpolluted  by  the  touch  of 
this  female  demon.  At  this  moment  Simon  Grandjean  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  scaffold,  and  making  a  sign  to  the  crowd  that  he  wished  to 
address  them,  (a  circumstance  unheard-of  in  the  history  of  judicial  exe- 
cutions,) the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  multitude  was  instantly  hushed  into  a 
death-like  silence.  The  executioner  at  that  instant  appeared  an  object 
of  pity  rather  than  of  horror ;  for,  pale  and  enfeebled  from  sickness,  and 
emaciated  and  hollow-eyed  fr^om  the  macerations  and  fleshly  mortifica- 
tions which  he  had  voluntarily  undergone,  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  frdfilment  of  his  terrible  ministry,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand 
upright,  and  leaned  for  support  on  the  sword,  the  point  of  which  he  held 
against  the  ground.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  a  fierce  struggle  was  going 
on  in  his  mind  between  his  duty  and  compassion  for  the  young  and 
beautifril  creature  that  was  awaiting  death  at  his  hands.  At  length, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  he  exclaimed — 

*•  Mercy !  mercy  for  me !  Your  blessing,  reverend  fathers !  Pardon 
me,  men  of  Dijon,  if  I  should  fail  in  my  duty,  for  it  is  now  more  than 
three  months  that  I  have  been  grievously  sick  and  afflicted  in  body.  I 
have  never  yet  cut  off  a  head,  and  the  Lord  God  refrises  me  sufficient 
strength  to  kill  this  young  creature !  Upon  my  faith  as  a  Christian,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  kill  her !" 

As  prompt  as  the  lightning's  flash  was  the  reply  of  the  crowd — "  Kail! 
kill !"  roared  out  the  savage  populace. 

"  Do  your  duty,"  said  the  King's  procurator-general ;  but  this  miJd 
expression,  pronounced  with  seriousness  and  dignity,  conveyed  the  same 
cruel  meaning  as  the  inhimian  roar  of  the  multitude — "  Kill !  kill !" 

Simon  Grandjean  then,  with  tottering  steps,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  approached  Helen  Gillet,  and,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
presenting  her  the  handle  of  the  sword,  said,  **  Noble  young  lady,  kill 
me  or  pardon  me  !'* 

'^  I  pardon  and  bless  you,"  replied  Helen,  as  she  knelt  down,  and  laid 
her  head  upon  the  block. 

The  executioner,  now  excited  by  the  hourrelle^  who  overwhelmed  him 
with  reproaches,  could  no  longer  defer  striking  the  blow.  He  raised  his 
arm— a  deep  drawing-in  of ,  the  breath  by  the  multitude  was  distinctly 
heard— the  priests  and  the  penitents  exclaimed  Jesus  Maria  !  the  bright 
blade  gleamed  like  a  lightning  flash  in  the  air,  and  then  descended  upon 
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the  neck  of  the  Bufferer.  But  Helen's  long  hair,  which,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  had  fallen  down  over  her  shoulders,  turned  aside  the 
force  of  the  blow,  and  the  sword  cut  deep  into  her  left  shoulder.  In  her 
anguish  she  turned  over  on  her  right  side,  while  the  executioner,  after 
dropping  the  sword,  went  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  called  out  to 
the  crowd  to  put  him  to  death. 

Already  a  furious  clamour  began  to  rise  from  the  multitude,  whose 
sanguinary  impatience  had  now  changed  its  object,  and  turned  into  rage 
against  the  unskilfulness  of  the  executioner,  mingled  with  pity  for  the 
tortured  victim.  Some  of  the  populace  had  already  commenced  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  executioner,  when  the  bourrelle,  taking  up  the  sword, 
sought  to  fix  it  firmly  in  his  hands.  While  she  was  thus  employed,  poor 
Helen  Gillet  raised  herself,  and  again  laid  her  head,  with  her  hair  all 
dabbled  in  blood,  upon  the  block.  The  wretched  executioner,  now 
still  more  confused  by  the  horror  of  his  situation,  made  another  ill- 
directed  blow,  which  at  first  took  effect  upon  the  head  of  the  sufferer, 
from  which,  after  inflicting  a  deep  gash,  it  descended  upon  her  neck,  en- 
tering it  not  more  than  a  finger's  breadth.  Again  the  tortured  girl 
turned  over,  and,  rolling  upon  the  floor,  covered  with  her  body  the  sword 
(another  providential  circumstance)  which  the  executioner  had  thrown 
down  after  striking  the  blow.  The  fury  of  the  multitude  now  rose  be- 
yond all  control,  and  the  executioner,  to  escape  it,  jumped  from  the 
scaffold,  and  ran  for  shelter  to  the  little  chapelle  already  described, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Jesuits,  the  Capuchin  monks,  and  the 
Penitents,  as  the  populaoe  had  commenced  pulling  down  the  barrier ;  and 
stones,  no  respecters  of  persons,  were  beginning  to  fly  from  all  quarters, 
accompanied  by  the  cries  of  "  Save  the  sufferer^  and  kill  tlie  execu* 
turner .'"  The  masons  who  were  amongst  the  crowd  advanced  to  demo- 
lish the  little  cltapelle^  the  door  of  which  had  been  shut  and  barricadoed 
inside ;  and  the  members  of  the  merciful  company  of  butchers,  who  were 
present,  followed  dose  behind,  determined  and  ready  to  slaughter  the 
man  of  blood.* 

The  monks  and  holy  fathers,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  with  the 
executioner  in  the  little  cltapelle,  fearing  by  a  protracted  resistance  to 
draw  the  fury  of  the  multitude  upon  their  sacred  persons,  opened  the 
doors,  and  issued  forth  chanting  the  hymn  for  the  dead,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  their  own  execution,  and  holding  out  their  crucifixes  as  if 
to  conjure  and  ward  off  the  showers  of  stones  that  were  falling  about 
them.  In  this  guise  they  crossed  the  square  of  the  Morimont,  not  with- 
out receiving  on  their  bare  and  shaven  heads  some  of  the  many  missiles 
that  were  hurtling  in  the  air  above  them.  Before  they  had  half  traversed 
the  square,  they  heard  the  dying  shriek  of  the  wretched  Simon  Grandjcan, 
who  had  been  torn  by  the  infuriated  populace  from  the  altar  of  the  little 
chapel,  dragged  forth  into  the  light  and  air,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
instantly  deprived  of  both,  and  put  to  death  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
T— by  a  thousand  various  wounds  and  weapons. 


These  circumstances  are  not  imaginary  ones,  but  are  expressly  mentioned  ia 
the  procet  verba/,  or  official  account  of  the  affair,  which  was  drawn  up  four  days 
after  Its  occurrence,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  city  of  Dijon,  and  which  bem 
Uie  signature  of  the  echevin  Bo8Sue^  the  father  of  tliat  brightest  ornament  of  tha 
French  church.  tYii>olnnfi«tif  nui.r»«  «f  m^^,.^  e«vw»  viuniueui  oi  u)« 


French  church,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
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Whilst  thii  popular  tragedy  was  being  performed  close  to  the  chapel,  a 
still  more  atrocious  scene  of  hellish  cruelty  was  being  perpetrated  on  the 
scaffold,  where  poor  Helen  Gillet  was  left  alone  with  the  bourrelle.  This 
6end,  iu  the  shape  of  a  woman,  not  seeing  the  swonl,  which  was  con- 
cealed by  Helen's  having  fallen  upon  it,  took  the  rope  which  she  had 
round  her  neck  whilst  coming  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  again 
placed  it  round  the  sufferer's  throat,  and  tightened  it.  The  unfortunate 
girl,  recovering  her  senses  at  the  moment,  raised  her  hands,  and  seized 
the  rope,  when  her  inhuman  tormentor  kicked  her  brutally  and  repeatedly 
in  the  bosom  and  stomach,  trainpled  on  her  hands,  and,  drawing  her  up 
by  the  rope,  shook  her  violently  five  or  six  times,  hoping  in  that  way  to 
strangle  her.  In  this  she  would  most  probably  have  succeeded,  but, 
finding  herself  at  the  instant  assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones  from  the 
multitude,  she  dragged  by  the  rope  around  its  neck  the  half  inanimate 
body  across  the  scaffold,  and  down  the  eight  steps — the  late  beautiful 
features  now  livid  and  distorted  from  pain  and  strangulation,  the  once 
finely-formed  head  now  gashed  with  horrid  wounds,  and  the  once  flow- 
ing and  glossy  raven-black  hair  now  a  hideously  matted  and  discoloured 
mass,  thick  with  clotted  blood,  and  gore,  and  saw-dust ! 

On  reaching  the  stone  basement  upon  which  the  scaffold  stood,  the 
hourrelle  suddenly  recollected  the  pair  of  scissors  which  she  had  brought 
with  her  to  cut  off  the  culprit's  hair ;  and,  as  if  excited  to  still  more 
frenzied  cruelty  by  the  remembrance,  she  drew  them  from  her  girdle, 
and  endeavoured  to  cut  the  throat  of  her  victim  with  them ;  but  failing 
in  this,  she  plunged  them  repeatedly  into  the  face,  and  neck,  and  bosom 
of  the  hapless  girl. 

The  wretch  would  have  certainly,  and  soon,  completed  her  murderous 
design,  had  not,  at  the  moment,  two  men,  who  had  scaled  the  barrier, 
rushed  upon  her,  and  rescued  poor  Helen  fTt)m  her  fiendish  hands.  They 
took  the  rope  from  her  neck,  and,  making  a  kind  of  brancardy  or  litter, 
of  their  arms  crossed,  carried  her  towards  the  house  of  a  surgeon  named 
Nicholas  Jacquin.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  with  her,  when,  coming 
a  little  to  herself,  she  complained  of  a  burning  thirst,  and  asked  for  a 
little  water,  which  being  given  her,  she  said,  finding  her  spirits  return, 
•*  I  knew  well  that  God  would  assist  me." 

As  the  savioiurs  of  Helen  Gillet  were  bearing  her  away,  the  crowd, 
getting  over  the  barrier  on  all  sides,  rufihed  upon  the  bourrellcy  and 
soon  reduced  her  vile  body,  by  innumerable  blows  of  stones,  hammers, 
knives,  and  poniards  *,  to  a  hideous  and  formless  mass  of  bruised  and 
mutilated  flesh,  and  gore,  and  shattered  bones. 

At  the  house  of  the  surgeon  Jacquin  (whose  descendants,  and  of  the 
same  name,  still  exercise  the  same  profession  in  Burgundy)  Helen  had 
her  wounds  visited,  after  permission  had  been  asked  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Besides  the  two  inflicted  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner, 
she  had  six  stabs  of  scissors  ; — one  which  passed  between  the  windpipe 
and  the  jugular  vein ;  another  through  the  under  lip,  and  b)r  which  the 
tongue  and  palate  were  lacerated ;  one  above  the  breast,  which  pierced 
nearly  to  the  back-bone;  two  deep  gashes  in  the  head,  and  several 
wounds  from  stones ;  and  a  deep  incision  across  the  loins,  made  by  the 


*  So  in  the  original  proch  verbal* 
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Bivord  upon  which  she  had  fallen.  Besides  these,  her  neck  and  bosom 
were  cruelly  bruised  and  lacerated  by  the  kicks  which  the  bourrelle  had 
given  her.  Whilst  they  were  dressing  her  wounds,  she  asked  if  these  were 
to  be  the  end  of  her  sufferings.  She  was  toM  to  be  of  good  courage ;  that 
Grod  and  her  judges  would  take  her  part ;  that  diuing  the  fifteen  days 
of  vacation,  upon  which  the  Parliament  of  Dijon  was  then  entering,  she 
would  have  time  to  petition  the  King ;  and  that  there  was  little  doubt 
that,  after  learning  the  unexampled  sufferings  she  had  undergone,  bis 
Majesty  would  pardon  her. 

Whilst  this  scene  was  passing  in  the  house  of  Nicholas  Jacquin,  the 
surgeon,  (who  was  soon  able  to  pronounce  that  none  of  the  wounds  of 
his  poor  patient,  though  serious,  were  mortal,)  her  wretched  mother  was 
still  stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  cell  of  Sister  Frances  du  Saint  Esprit, 
in  the  stupor  of  despair.  She  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  venerable 
nun  exclaiming,  "  *Tis  well!  'tis  well!  All  is  over!  There  are  the 
people  returning  joyfully  from  the  place  of  execution,  for  the  young  and 
the  innocent  has  not  perished." 

We  shall  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers  to  depict  the  meet- 
ing between  this  devoted  mother  and  her  beloved  daughter,  thus  mira- 
culously restored  to  her  from  the  bloody  embraces  of  the  most  hideous 
death.  But  even  the  joys  of  this  reunion  were  dashed  with  bitterness, 
flowing  from  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  fate  of  Helen  Gillet, 
she  bemg  still  liable  to  the  doom  of  death  pronounced  upon  her ;  so 
that  the  interval — between  the  forwarding  of  her  memorial  for  mercy  and 
the  return  of  the  messenger  that  brought  the  answer — was  a  continued 
agony  of  terror  and  suspense  for  both  mother  and  daughter. 

To  the  other  singular  coincidences  which  concurr^  to  rescue  poor 
Helen  Gillet  from  her  dreadful  fate  may  be  added  the  circumstance  of 
the  day  of  her  execution  having  been  fixed  for  the  eve  of  the  Catholic 
festival  of  the  Rogation  Days,  when  commenced  a  vacation  of  fifteen 
days  for  the  parliaments  and  high  courts  of  justice ;  so  that,  by  the 
massacre  of  Simon  Grrandjean,  the  fimctions  of  the  public  executioner 
remained  in  abeyance  during  that  period,  as  no  successor  to  him  in  that 
odious  office  could  be  appointed  until  the  parliament  again  met.  In  this 
interval  a  memorial  in  favour  of  Helen  Gillet  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  exemplary  piety  in  Dijon. 

Powerfully  calculated  as  were  the  peculiarities  of  Helen  Gillet's  case 
to  awake  compassion  in  the  royal  breast,  considerable  doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  its  success.  Louis  XHL,  the  then  reigning  monarch  of 
France,  on  whom  his  flatterers  have  bestowed  the  epithet  of  Justy  was 
fonder  of  wielding  the  sword  of  justice  than  exercising  that  still  more 
divine  prerogative  of  the  crown — ^mercy.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
lie  chose  the  brighter  path  of  his  duty,  and  in  due  time  royal  letters  of 
full  grace  and  pardon  for  Helen  Gillet  arrived  at  Dijon.  These  letters 
were  solemnly  received  and  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  and 
still  exist  in  the  archives  of  that  city.  It  appears  by  these  letters  patent, 
that  one  of  the  causes  why  the  life  of  Helen  Gillet  was  spared,  was  to 
do  honour,  by  an  act  of  signal  gface  and  mercy,  to  the  marriage  of  the 
sister  of  the  King  of  France  with  Charles  I.  of  England. 

The  ncwii  of  the  pardon  granted  to  poor  Helen  Gillet  spread  universal 
satisfaction  through  the  city  of  Dijon ;  and  on  Monday,  the  2nd  day  of 
June,  1625,  the  advocate,  Charles  Fevret,  after  a  long  speech  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  occasion,  presented  to  the  Parliament  of  Dijon  the  royal 
letters  of  grace  and  pardon,  for  the  purpose  of  being  solemnly  enrc^s- 
tered. 

Afler  so  unexampled  and  sad  an  experience  of  the  troubles  and 
dangers  of  the  every-day  world,  poor  Helen  thought,  and  wisely,  that 
ber  proper  place  was  no  longer  in  it :  she  therefore  resolved  on  devoting 
herself  entirely  to  God,  and  for  that  purpose  entered  a  convent  at  Bresse, 
took  the  vows  and  the  veil,  and  there  lived  a  long,  long  life  of  peace,  and 
prayer,  and  thanksgiving ;  for,  in  1699,  when  Father  Bourr<le,  of  the 
Oraiairej  published  his  "  Histoire  de  la  M^re  Jeanne  de  Saint  Joseph, 
Madame  Courcelle  de  Pourlans,"  (Abbess  of  Notre  Dame  du  Tarty  and 
a  relation  of  Helen  Gillet,)  he  mentions  that  the  latter  had  departed  this 
life  but  a  short  time  before ;  so  that  she  must  have  been  at  least  ninety 
years  of  age. 

It  thus  appears  that  Helen  Gillet,  who  was  to  have  been  decapitated 
on  the  very  day  that  Charles  I.  of  England  was  married  to  the  sister  of 
the  King  of  France,  lived,  nevertheless,  for  half  a  century  after  a  more 
steady  hand  than  that  of  Simon  Grandjean,  the  executioner  of  Dijon, 
had  stricken  off  the  head  of  the  ill-fated  monarch  in  honour  of  whose 
baf^y  marriage  her  life  had  l)een  spared.  Such  are  the  strange  events 
of  life,  and  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence ! 


THE    FINANCIAL   STATE    OF    GREAT   BRITAIN. 

BY   R.   MONTGOMERY   MARTIN. 


Part  the  Third. 
The  House  and  Window  Taxes. 

I  HOLD  it  to  be  the  wisest  and  safest  course  to  repeal  the  house  and 
window  taxes: — First, — Because  (as  asserted  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Grovemment)  they  cannot  be  levied  in  the  same  proportion  on 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility  and  on  the  tenements  or  lodgings  of  the  poor 
and  middle  classes*. 

Second, — Because  they  are  nominally  t  levied  on  two-thirds  of  the 

*  For  eKamplefl  of  the  great  disparity  which  exista  in  every  county  in  England, 
Mid  fbr  elaborate  details  of  these  imposts,  from  their  establishment,  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  to  the  present  period,  I  may  refer  to  the  "  Taxation  of  the  British 
Empire." 

t  N^mifuUiyy  because  there  are  a  great  number  of  houses  in  Great  Britain  exempt 
from  the  tax,  the  tenants  of  which  have  as  little  right  to  relief  from  these  imposts,  in 
preference  to  their  brethren,  as  have  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  1830,  the  number 
of  booses  Msessed  to  the  house-tax  in  Great  Britain  was  420,579.  The  number  of 
lannhouses  exempt  from  Uie  tax,  in  the  same  year,  was  144,640,  that  is,  one-third 
of  the  who)&  There  were  other  exemptions  in  houses,  as  well  as  in  windows,  inde- 
pendent of  the  recent  exemption  in  favour  of  shop-windows.  All  these  exemptions 
are  as  unjust  as  they  are  impolitic ;  no  class  has  a  right  to  shift  a  burden  from 
its  own  shoulders  on  its  neighbours.  The  number  of  houses  in  Great  Britain  is 
about  2,600,pO0,  and  ii^Irehuid,  287,749;  thus,  out  of.  3,887,000  boysQs,  only 
420,000  are  (aj^  I 
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population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  8,000,000  (in  Ireland)  out  of 
24,000,000  mouths  being  exempt  from  the  operation  of  these  taxes. 

Third, — ^Because  they  are  taxes  on  industry— ^n  light — on  atr,—* 
preventing  an  extensive  outlay  of  capital  in  modem  improvements,  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, — cooping  up  the  people  in  narrow- 
streets  and  ill-ventilated  tenements,  whereby  their  health  and  morals  are 
materially  injured ;  as  lodgers,  their  feelings  of  independence  consider- 
ably lessetied ;  and,  by  their  dense  and  immoral  congregation  *,  making 
the  over-populated  towns  diseased  and  unsightly  wens  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  politic. 

Fourth, — Because  houses  are  already  doubly  and  trebly  taxed,  inde- 
pendent of  the  obnoxious  assessment  complained  of, — namely,  the  land 
on  which  they  are  built ;  then  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
— viz.,  bricks,  timber,  glass,  paints,  &c.,  as  also  the  raw  labour  neces- 
sary to  the  manufacture  of  the  same ;  and  subsequently  by  taxes  on 
their  insurance,  on  leases,  mortgages,  rent  receipts,  licensep  for  carry- 
ing on  certain  branches  of  business  or  trade,  &c. 

Fifth,  and  Finally, — Because  the  people  consider  the  house  and 
window  taxes  as  wart  taxes,  from  which  they  were  to  be  relieved  on 
the  termination  of  two  years*  peace,  and  it  is  dangerous  for  a  government 
to  let  the  public  think  faith  is  broken  with  them,  as  it  would  cost  few 
moral  scruples  to  extend  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  sum- 
mary liquidation  of  the  National  Debt,  as  regards  both  capital  and 
interest. 

There  is  one  more  argument  (not  less  rogent,  though  perhaps  not  so 
logical,  as  any  of  the  foregoing)  for  the  abolition  of  the  house  and 
window  taxes,  and  that  is,  the  progressive  inability  of  the  middle  aud 
poorer  classes  to  pay  them,  while  they  are  bowed  down  to  the  earth  by 
indirect  taxes  on  almost  every  necessary  and  comfort  of  life,  as  well  as 
on  nearly  every  article  of  internal  trade  or  of  maritime  commerce. 

Such  being  some  of  the  leading  arguments  for  the  repeal  of  imposts, 
the  vexatiousness  and  inquisitorialness  of  which  is  strongly  felt  by  many 
of  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  community,  who  have  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  opposing  their  levy,  it  becomes  us  now  to  inquire  what  are 
the  stated  objections  to  comply  with  the  petitions  of  a  large  part  of  the 
people. 

*  What  a  blessing  to  London  the  abolition  of  such  rookeries  as  St.  Giles's,  Gray's 
Inn-lane,  &c.  would  be !  The  repeal  of  the  house  and  window  taxes  would  hi 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  annihilation  of  such  dens  of  infamy. 

t  Taxes  on  houses  and  windows  were  first  levied  by  the  ninth  Money  Act  of 
William  III.,  Pari,  i.,  sess.  2,  at  the  rate  of  2fc  jver  atmum  on  every  inliabited  houses 
except  cottages ;  and  on  every  such  house  having  ten  windows,  or  more,  and  under 
twenty,  6t.  per  annum  ;  and  on  every  house  having  twenty  windows,  or  more,  I0«. 
per  annum.  An  additional  duty  on  nouses  was  granted  by  the  third  Money  Act  of 
Anne,  Pari,  iii.,  sess.  2,  being  an  additional  lOt.  on  every  inhabited  house  having 
twenty  windows,  or  more,  and  an  additional  20«.  on  any  house  having  thirty  win- 
dows, or  more.  These  additionals  were  granted  but  for  thirty-two  yean  from 
Michaelmas,  1710 ;  but  when  the  thirty-two  years  had  expired,  the  promise  to 
repeal  them  was  forgotten. 

England  and  fVaiei,  Scotland,             Great  Britain, 

Tears.           Window-Tax.        House-Tax.  WIndotr-Taz«     Houte-Tox.              Total. 

1792    •   .  £   927,630  .   •      163,412  .  .    £  31,963  .    .     6,702  •   •  £1,129,707 

1822    •    .     2,427,900  •  .  1^180,250  .  •       150,679  .   .  84,504  .   .     3,853,238 
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First. — ^Thc  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  afford  to  lose 
2,000,000/.,  which  the  house  and  window  taxes  in  England  and  Scotland 
may  now  be  estimated  at. 

Reply. — If  economy  has  been  carried  to  the  utmost  safe  and  practica* 
ble  limit,  then  several  other  means  present  themselves,  {vide  **  Taxation 
of  the  British  Empire,")— l>y  which  2,000,000/.  may  readily  be 
raised  without  pressing  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  or  irritating  the 
feelings  of  the  people.* 

Second. — It  is  alleged  in  palliation  of  these  taxes  that  they  do  not 
afi^ct  the  tenant^  but  fall  upon  the  landlord — (houselord  or  capitalist.) 

Reply. — ^This  assertion  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  incidence 
of  the  tax,  or  by  whom  it  is  in  reality  paid. 

If  a  person  be  desirous  of  renting  a  house,  his  first  question  to  the 
owner  is, "  What  rent  do  you  demand?** — the  answer  is  100/. ;  the  in- 
tending tenant  then  immediately  inquires,"  How  much  are  the  Govern- 
ment  taxes  P* — answer,  25/.  Should  the  tenant  agree  to  take  the  house 
for  a  year,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  rent  of  100/.  per  annumy  he 
certainly  does  not  consider  the  25/.  taxes  paid  by  him  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  any  part  of  the  landlord's  profit ;  he  does  not  pay  them  to 
the  landlord, — ^he  struggles  as  much  as  possible  to  get  rid  of,  or  to  dimi- 
nish, those  taxes  (the  landlord  never  troubles  himself  on  the  subject)  ; 
and  if  they  be  repealed,  the  25/.  remains  in  his  own  pocket,  the  landlord 
clearly  having  no  right  to  a  farthing  of  them.  Did  these  imposts  fall  on 
the  landlord,  he  would  have  no  need  to  separate  the  amount  of  them 
from  his  rent, — he  would  be  the  chief  party  interested  in  the  repeal,  and 
he  would  not  allow  the  tenant  to  benefit  by  a  remission.  This  point  will 
be  rendered  more  clear  by  the  fact  that  if  a  tenant  have  omitted  to  pay 
these  taxes,  and  privily  withdraw  all  his  chattels,  the  Government  can- 
not seize  on  the  empty  house,  (which  is  alone  the  property  of  tho 
landlord,)  in  order  to  meet  the  defalcation.  But  in  order  to  set  this 
point  in  a  yet  clearer  light,  no  person  when  purchasing  a  pound  of  tea  at 
6*.,  whereof  2*.  6d.  is  a  tax,  supposes  that  the  incidence  is  on  the  grocer y 
and  not  on  the  purchaser  and  consumer  of  the  tea ;  a  house  is  like  any 
other  commodity  offered  for  sale ;  its  fixedness  makes  no  difference  ;  for  a 
moveable  wooden  dwelling  on  wheels  or  rollers — provided  it  be  assessed 
at  a  certain  value,  and  have  a  certain  number  of  windows — is  as  liable 
to  the  tax  as  if  it  were  built  of  brick  or  stone,  sunk  deep  in  the 
earth.  A  stage — or  hackney — or  hired  coach  offers  a  fair  parallel ; — if  a 
man  be  desirous  of  hiring  a  coach  or  carriage  from  a  builder  or  maker  in 
Long  Acre,  the  latter  lets  the  carriage  for  the  time  required  as  a  land- 
lord would  a  house ;  but  the  tax  levied  on  stage,  hackney,  or  private 
coaches  is  not  paid  l}y  the  maker  or  builder  in  Long  Acre,  but  by  the 
person  using  it,  as  the  tenant  of  a  house  does  for  the  tenement  he  inha- 
bits ;  thus  neither  the  house-builder,  coach-maker,  nor  tea-seller,  pay  the 
taxes  levied  on  the  respective  articles  mentioned,  the  incidence  is  on  the 
user  or  consumer  of  them.     We  now  come  to  objection — 

*  It  18  Stated  that  if  the  house  and  window  taxes  be  abolished,  the  other  assessed 
taxes,  viz.  on  carriages,  hones,  dogs,  &c.  must  also  be  repealed,  because  it  would  be 
no  use  to  maintain  the  machinery  now  kept  for  the  collection  of  ail  the  assessed 
taxes ;  but  this  alignment  is  of  no  a^ail,  as  the  reliqua  may  more  easily  be  collected 
by  the  Stamp^ffice  deparunent  than  by  even  the  present  systemi  the  officers  of 
which  have  such  irresponsible  authority. 
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Third.* — ^No  relief  would  be  produced  to  the  community  beyond  the 
mere  relief  from  so  much  taxatiou. 

Reply. — ^No  doctrine  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  one  now- 
broached  ;  the  mere  amount  of  a  tax  is  not  to  be  solely  estimated  in  a 
sound  financial  point  of  view,  but  the  capital  it  keeps  out  of  employ, 
and,  consequently^  the  industry  it  checks.  Tf  the  house  and  window- 
taxes  be  repealed,  an  immense  quantity  of  money  and  industry  will 
be  instantly  brought  into  active  requisition ;  entire  streets  of  old,  dilapi* 
dated,  and  filthy  tenements  would  be  immediately  pulled  down ;  brick- 
layers, stone-masons,  lime-burners, platers,  sawyers,  carpenters,  painters^ 
glaziers,  glass-manufacturers,  ironmongers,  upholsterers,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
would  be  each  and  all  in  general  demand,  and  every  trade  connected  w4th 
houses  would  find  ample  employment ;  the  genius  of  our  architects  would 
be  employed  in  devising  new  and  elegant  structures,  untrammelled  by 
the  number  of  houses,  or  the  too  wealthy  appearance  which  buildings 
might  assume ;  our  streets  would  be  widened  and  ventilated ;  and  the 
dense  population  of  England,  instead  of  being  herded  together  in  filthy 
and  demoralizing  dens  of  sickness  and  iniquity,  would  be  scattered  over 
the  land,  enriching,  adorning,  and  beautifying  the  country. 

Lest  superficial  or  hasty  readers  should  think  this  article  at  variance 
with  my  observations  in  No.  I.  on  the  advantages  of  direct  over  indirect 
taxation,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  house  and  window  taxes 
have  justly  become  obnoxious,  not  because  they  are  direct  taxes,  but  on 
account  of  their  partial  and  inequitable  assessment.  The  example  before 
us  Remonstrates  the  advantage  of  direct  taxation,  by  enabling  the  jieople 
to  judge  correctly  as  to  the  unjustness  of  an  impost :  thus  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  is  better  preserved;  by  indirect  taxation  personal  freedom  is 
placed  in  abeyance,  especially  if  45,000,000/.  oul  of  50,000,000/.  be 
raised  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  on  the  maritime  commerce  of  the 
country.  If  the  social  fabric  of  this  beautiful  island  is  to  be  preserved 
from  the  consequences  of  the  unholy  discord  now  paralysing  the  wonted 
energy  of  Britons,  and  if  the  anticipated  blessings  of  free  trade  are  to 
be  realized,  it  must  be  by  removing  the  causes  of  discontent,  and  by 
breaking  the  shackles  which  now  burden  the  industry  of  one  of  the 
roost  active  and  moral  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

[Exposition  of  the  Tea,  Sugar^  Coffee^  and  Cocoa  Taxes  in  the  nextJ] 


*  By  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who  also  contends  that  **  beer  is  a  luxury  to  the  poor 
labouring  man,"  and  ought  to  be  taxed  at  its  present  height ! 
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THE  CHARTERED  BOOKSELLERS. 

Mr.  Craik  and  Mr.  KkigAt  appear  both  to  be  grievouflly  offended 
by  the  remarks  iivhieh  we  thought  fit  to  make,  in  the  last  Number  of 
this  Journal,  concerning  the  **  Penny  Magazine."*  The  former  of  these 
gentlemen  has  addressed  a  long  and  very  complimentary  letter. to  Mr. 
Colbum  on  the  subject;  and  the  latter,  after  communicating  to  the  same 
quarter  his  defence  in  manuscript,  has  **  shamed  the  rogues  "  by  print- 
ing it  as  an  advertisement,  which  he  has  threatened  to  insert  in  all  our 
contemporary  journals.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Craik  to  state,  that  if  we  have 
given  hun  any  pain,  we  regret  the  circumstance  much,  as  we  really  had 
no  such  object  in  view.  He  denies  being  the  only,  or  even  the  chief 
caterer  for  the  **'  Penny  Magazine;"  and  as  he  deems  it  essential  to.  his 
reputation  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  this  declaration,  we  afford 
it  cheerfully  all  the  publicity  in  our  power,. assuring  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  by  no  means  intended  to  depreciate  his  literary  acquire- 
ments or  industry.  As  to  Mr.  Knight,  we  are  at  issue  with  him  upon 
every  point  which  his  advertisement  has. put  forth  in  justification  either 
of  himself,  or  of  the  corporation  u^der  whose  patronage  he  conducts 
the  •*  British  Almanac,"  the  "  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac," 


to  establish  a  "  Library  of  Music,"  together  with  sundry  other,  pe- 
riodical works.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  sensibility  which 
Mr.  Knight  has  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  as  few  persons  are  more 
deeply  interested  than  he  is,  in  the  issue  of  the  question  which  we  have 
raised,  and  which,  with  his  permission,  we  shall  now  discuss  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  subject,  we  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  for  several  of  the  principal  members  of  the  incorporated 
"  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge "  we  entertain  un- 
affected esteem.  We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  co-operate  with 
them,  generally,  in  all  the  great  political  and  legal  reforms  by  which  they 
have  secured  to  themselves  the  gratitude,  as  well  as  the  admiration,  of  the 
empire.  It  is  with  no  feeling  of  pleasure,  that  we  animadvert  bn  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  adopted  by  an  institution  which  bears  upon  its  front  the 
names  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bacon  of  our  day — of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, whose  career  has  already  shed  new  lustre  on  a  noble  house  already 
identified  with  liberty — of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  and 
others,  whose  attachment  to  the  interests  of  science,  literature,  the  fine 
arts,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom,  it  would  be  almost 
dishonourable  to  doubt.  The  country,  however,  cannot  long  be  deceived 
as  to  the  fact,  that  the  arduous  public  occupations,  which  demand  the 
constant  attention  of  the  individuals  we  have  named,  must  of  necessity 
prevent  them  from  exercising  anything  like  a  vigilant  superintendence 
over  the  afiairs  of  the  society  in  question.  We  believe  we  may  state, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  whatever  business  has  been  performed 

♦  See  the  article  entitled  "  Notes  on  PeriodicBla,"  in  our  last  No.,  p.  426. 

Jan. — ^voL.  XI*.  NO.  clvii.  ' 
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hy  the  committee  of  that  association,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  really 
been  executed  by  five  or  six  individuals,  most  of  vfhom.  are  wholly  un- 
known to  the  world.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  Jiai  as  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  Society  i*  snatched,  as  it  ^^ere,  ft-om  his  lips,  without  the 
possibility  of  due  reflection  upon  hb  paTt|  and  thus  ia  his  namet  as  well 
as  in  those  of  his  moie  distinguiehed  coUeagues,  real  commercial  enter- 
prises are  carried  on,  very  pro£ti^hle  to  those  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  them,  but  ruinous  to  most  of  the  respectable  private  booksellers 
in  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  real  advancement  of  literature. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  into  the  history  of  this  anomalous  institution, 
(n  the  year  1826,  an  association,  consisting  of  pome  hundred  individuals^ 
was  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose,  as  the  prosjpectus  states,  of  '*  im- 
parting useful  information  to  all  classea  of  the  community/'  The  at- 
tainment of  this  object  was  proposed  to  be  effected  by  **  the  periodical 
publication  of  treatises,  under  the  direction,  and  with  the  sanction,  of  a 
superintending  committee."  It  was  arranged  that  each  treatise  should 
contain  '^  an  exposition  of  the  fundam^ital  principles  of  some  branch  of 
science^**  and  that  the  greater  d^visioii^  of  knowledge  should  be  subdi- 
vided in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  each  capable,  if  possible,  of  being 
explained  in  a  single  treatise.  An  enumeration  of  the  subjects  originally 
intended  to  be  diaeussed  is  then  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
were  expressly  c(mfined  to  matters  of  a  purely  scientific  descriptioi\. 

No  reasonable  objection  oould  be  urged  against  the  scheme  of  a  pub- 
lishing society,  strictly  limiting  its  operations  to  the  view  which  the 
prospectus  thus  disclosed.  When  an  association  of  nobkmen  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  disclaim  the  acquisition*  of  personal  gSLix^»  comes  forward  for 
any  desirable  public  object,  and  enters  into  a  branch  of  general  trade 
already  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  we  apprehend  that,  in  justice  to 
those  individuals,  it  must  be  shown,  that  the  particular  department  of 
a  trade  so  taken  up  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  risk,  which  the  mer- 
chant would  not  be  willing  to  encounter.  It  must  be  a  line  of  bunness 
attended  with  pecuniary  loss,  otherwise  it  should  be  left  to  ordinary  com- 
mercial enterprise.  It  is  the  prospect  of  loss  that  justifies  the  formation, 
of  the  society,  and  calls  for  the  subscriptions  which  are  necessary  in  ordier 
to  qualify  any  persoui  to  be  one  of  its  members.  Unless  this  priticiple  be 
admitted,  thece  is  no  trade  safe  from  the  interference  of  amateur  asBocia- 
tioDs.  The  c(mim\uuty  is  composed  of  mechanics  and  merchants  of 
every  degree.  The  lawyer  is  a  meichani  who  sells  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge. Suppose  the  general  opinion  to  be  that  his  charges  are  too  high, 
and  that  an  association  of  amateurs  were  created  for  dimising  penny  law 
tiluroughout  the  laud,  would  he  not  have  some  right,  in  the  present  sMte 
of  all  other  professions  and  trades,^  to  complain  or  their  proceedings  ? 
In  the  same  manner,  the  bills  of  the  butcher  are  said  to  oe  artijidatty 
kept  up.  Reduce  the  price  of  meat  to  twopence  per  pound  by  meant  of 
a  society,  and  you  do  an  apparency,  great  public  good.  But  who  are 
you  that  effect  this  good  for  the  public  ?  Perhaps  a  physician,  perhaps 
a  haberdasher,  perhaps  an  agricultuinst,  perhaps  a  chemist,  perhaps  an 
importer  of  foreign  pixnluoe.  Then  ''  look  at  home,'^  as  ListoH  says, 
for,  according  to  the  '^  rule  of  three,''  your  o^i:n  turn  ought  to  come  next. 
Nothing  can,  in  fact,  be  sold  at  what  may  be  deemed  a  natural  price  in 
a  highly  civilized  society.  In  such  a  state  of  human  intercourse  evory 
interest  is  of  necessity  founded  on  an  artificud  baaiiy  on  the  proTerbita 
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prineiple,  *'  live  and  let  live."  Taxes,  rents,  charges  of  a  tboTtsdnd  dif- 
lerent  kinds,  must  be  met  by  every  individual  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  he  is  ^drly  entitled  to  fix  a  value,  in  proportion  to  all  other  things, 
upon  his  land  or  the  produce  of  his  industry,  which  taay  enable  him  to 
enjoy,  as  wfell  as  his  neighbotlr,  the  ftuits  of  his  honest  avocation. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  individual  enterprise,  trhich  is  the  very 
life-blood  of  every  Commercial  community,  was  at  all  reptessed,  or  ih 
any  way  interfered  with,  by  the  original  plan  of  the  Diffusion  Society. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  our  old  books  of  science  sold  to  a  very  small 
extent,  and  that,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  that  body,  those  works 
were  fiur  from  being  of  a  popular  description.  The  treatises  of  the  So- 
ciety, numerous  as  they  have  been,  have  indeed  left  much  to  be  done  in 
this  point  of  view,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  frequently  too 
abstnise,  and  altogether  very  imperfectly  executed.  Nevertheless,  the 
design  was  commendable  in  every  respect,  and  we  only  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  exehisively  adhered  to. 

As  the  association  gathered  strength,  its  leaders  made  some  additions 
to  their  first  plan,  which  are  also,  in  our  opinion,  free  from  just  censure. 
They  organized,  in  several  of  the  county  towns,  local  committees,  which 
ftfforded  efficient  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the  treatises.  Advantage  was 
very  properly  taken  of  the  existence  of  such  committees,  in  order  to 
institute  statistical  inquiries,  to  investigate  the  rules  and  proceedings  of 
**  friendly  societies,"  with  a  view  to  their  amelioration,  and  alsd  to  collect 
data  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  education  among  the  lower  classe* 
of  the  people.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter 
object,  a  "  Quarterly  Journal "  was  announced,  which  deserves  all 
praise.  Now,  here  were  four  great  objects  upon  which  the  labours  of 
the  Society  might  have  been  bestowed,  not  only  without  injuring  any 
branch  of  trade  already  in  existence,  but  with  great  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage to  every  part  of  the  community ; — the  diffusion  of  science,  the 
compilation  of  statistics,  the  improvement  of  the  friendly  societies,  and 
of  education  fn  general,  might  have  nobly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
first  men  in  the  country,  and  would  doubtless  in  the  end  have  abun- 
dantly rewarded  their  labours.  But  from  these  high  grounds,  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  have  latterly  descended,  deserting 
their  original  object  altogether,  and  entering  into  competition  with  a  va- 
riety of  traders,  whose  interests  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  well  as  of  his  colleagues,  to  protect  and  not  to  destroy. 

The  treatises  of  the  Society  met  with  an  unprecedented  sale.  Never- 
theless, some  persons,  to  whom  we  shall  at  present  only  allude,  observ- 
ing that  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  names  connected  with  that  body, 
as  well  as  its  extensive  ramifications  in  the  country,  might  be  turned  to 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage,  suggested  that  the  Committee  should 
apply  their  efforts  to  subjects  *'  of  more  extensive  interest  than  pure 
science"  Mr.  Constable,  the  well-known  publisher  of  the  **  Waverley'* 
novels,  had  already  commenced  a  miscellany  of  entertaining  works, 
upon  a  scale  of  economy  before  that  time  unexampled.  The  Committee 
of  Diffusion  soon  after  entered  upon  a  similar  undertaking,  which  they 
entitled  "  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.*'  On  the  wrappers 
of  each  number  of  this  Library  the  names  of  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees, in  town  and  country,  were  artfully  printed  in  the  most  ostenta- 
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tiouB  manner.  The  vanity  of  many  men  was  thus  flattered,  who  found 
themselves  associated  with  public  characters  of  the  first  eminence. 
They  were,  therefore,  engaged  by  their  pride  to  extend  the  circulation 
of  the  books  in  their  dififerent  circles.  But  this  was  not  all :  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  list  of  names  on  the  wrappers  was  calculated,  and 
intended,  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  persons  so  held  forth  had, 
in  fact,  lent  the  aid  of  their  talents  to  each  and  every  publication  so 
graced  by  their  names  or  titles !  This  was  a  splendid  imposition  against 
which  poor  Constable  had  no  means  of  contending.  It  cost  him  a  little 
fortune  to  advertise  his  publication  through  the  newspapers.  The  So- 
ciety had  no  occasion  to  advertise  at  all.  Their  name  was  in  itself  an 
advertisement.  Their  committees  in  town  and  country  pushed  the 
circulation  of  the  "  Library"  in  all  directions,  and  gave  their  services 
gratuitously.  Constable  had  to  pay  everywhere  for  agency  of  an  in- 
]^nitely  inferior  description.  The  Society  rented  a  room  or  two  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  engaged  a  secretary  at  a  small  salary,  (since 
increased  five-fold,)  and  a  messenger  and  collector  upon  the  most  frugal 
terms.  Constable  had  to  meet  the  rent  and  taxes  of  extensive  premises 
in  Edinburgh,  and  to  defray  the  salaries  of  a  number  of  clerks  and  other 
servants.  His  correspondence  alone  was  of  necessity  attended  with 
great  expense;  while  every  letter  addressed  to  the  Society  was  sent 
under  cover  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Was  it  possible  for  a  private  merchant  to  sustain  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Society  with  such  tremendous  odds  as  these  against  him  ? 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Miscellany  was  soon  supplanted  by  the 
**  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  ! !  '* 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pinnock's  school-books.  Tliey 
are  all  excellent  of  their  kind.  At  least,  none  of  them  that  we  have 
ever  met  with  appear  to  be  liable  to  any  objection  on  the  score  of 
morality  or  usefulness.  The  Society  next  formed  a  plan  for  publishing 
a  series  of  similar  books  for  children ;  and,  though  they  have  not  yet 
carried  it  into  execution,  they  will  doubtless  convert  much  of  Mr.  Pin- 
nock's property  into  waste  paper,  unless  they  be  driven  from  their 
improper  interference  with  private  trade  by  the  power  of  public 
opinion. 

The  circulation  of  the  almanacs  published  by  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany offered,  however,  a  temptation  which,  in  some  quarter  or  other, 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  It  was  represented  to  the  Committee  that  those 
diaries  of  various  classes  were  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and, 
above  all,  that  they  sold  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  million. 
The  outlay  in  stamps,  which  the  commencement  of  such  a  publication 
required,  was  very  considerable.  The  Society  had  not  means  competent 
to  the  undertaking.  But  those  means  were  found  by  Mr.  Knight, 
who,  by  good  fortune,  had  a  strenuous  friend  in  an  active  member  of 
the  Committee :  the  Committee  forthwith  divided  itself  into  sections ; — 
the  sun  was  given  to  one ;  the  moon  to  another ;  the  tides  to  a  third ; 
the  eclipses  to  a  fourth ;  one  bureau  had  the  care  of  the  chronology  ; 
another  of  the  holidays ;  another  of  the  public  offices  and  both  houses 
of  Parliament;  and,  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  towards  the  very 
conclusion  of  the  year,  the  ^^  British  Almanac  "  was  prepared  and  sent 
to  the  printer. 
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Now,  observe,  the  "  Almanac  "  was  declared  by  the  Society,  in  the 
first  inetance,  to  be  an  **  experiment,"  entered  into  with  the  view  of 
affording  an  example  of  improvement  in  that  class  of  publications.  It 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  almanacs  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany were  altogether  remodelled ;  and  although  one  of  them  (continued 
to  gratify  old  people  in  nearly  its  former  style)  may  be  open  to  some 
objection,  the  ''  Englishman's  Almanac"  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
useful  and  comprehensive  production  of  the  kind  in  existence.  '^  It  may 
safely  be  asserted,"  say  the  Society  in  their  Report  for  1830,  "  that  no 
experiment  has  ever  more  precisely  answered  the  calculations  of  those 
who  made  it ;  and  that  literary  competition  has  in  no  instance  pro- 
duced effects  more  speedily,  decidedly,  and  extensively  beneficial  to  the 
community."  If  this  be  the  fact,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  Society, 
having  gained  the  desired  object  of  compelling  the  Company  to  reform 
the  idmanacs,  ought,  from  that  moment,  to  have  ceased  all  further 
interference  with  the  legitimate  trade  of  a  commercial  body?  They 
admit  that  they  had  entered  into  a  literary  competition  with  it.  What !  is 
it  indeed  the  business  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  keep  up  a  competition  in  the 
trade  of  literature  with  the  booksellers,  and  Stationers'  Company? 
Such  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  '^  British  Almanac  "  and  the  ''  Com- 
panion "  to  it  were  found  to  be  both  highly  profitable  to  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  ;  and,  by  a  mysterious  seqaitur^  the  Society  resolved  **  to  con- 
tinue these  two  works." 

Geographical  Maps,  and  Maps  op  the  Heavens,  next  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  and  they  have  produced  a  series  of  both, 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  sell  so  cheap,  that  the  established  chart 
publishers  throughout  the  kingdom  might  as  well  quit  their  business  at 
once.  It  is  understood  that  some,  the  most  eminent  amongst  them, 
have  already  sustained  serious  losses,  in  consequence  of  the  ^*  competi- 
tion "  of  the  Society.  There  is  no  subject  that  did  not,  after  these  open 
deviations  from  their  original  plan,  come  within  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee, certainly  the  most  indefatigable  coterie  that  ever  worked  without 
pay — if  it  be  true  that  no  pay  they  received,  and  that  they  really  did 
attend  to  the  business  with  which  they  were  thus  abundantly  supplied. 
They  issued  a  series  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  fanner,  which  treated, 
'^  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,"  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the 
mule,  the  fox,  the  polecat,  the  badger,  the  weasel,  rats  and  mice,  goats 
and  bees,  rabbits  and  fish,  stabling,  shoeing,  yoking,  diseases,  remedies, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  hop-planting,  road-making,  bridge-building,  hens, 
geese,  ducks,  breeding,  e^s,  and  feathers !  So  much  for  the  farmer ! 
For  all  other  classes  of  mankind  the  Committee  prepared  also  works  on 
brewing,  political  economy,  medicine,  commerce,  the  rights  of  industry, 
the  rights  of  property,  division  of  employments,  exchanges  and  equiva- 
lents, population  and  poor-laws,  taxation,  banking,  Hetculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  the  Elgin  and  Phigalian  marbles,  and  all  manner  of  wild 
beasts,  in  addition  to  tales,  apologues,  histories  of  all  countries,  lives  of 
all  eminent  persons,  and  a  countless  variety  of  other  productions ! — ^The 
Committee  did  all  this ! 

■  **  Credat  Judseus  ApeOa, 

Non  ego :  namque  Deos  didici  securum  agere  sevunu** 
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Wbicl^  PJiilip  Francis  hatb  thus  magnified  in  English  :-^ 

"  Th^  sons  of  circumcision  may  receive 
The  wondrous  tale,  which  I  shall  ne'er  helieve ; 
For  I  have  better  learn' d,  in  blissful  ease. 
That  the  good  Gods  enjoy  immortal  days  /" 

The  I.ITEBART  UNivsRSAUTT  wbich  has  now  become  the  design  of 
this  all-engrossing  institution  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  or, 
if  it  be,  we  might  refer  the  sceptic  to  various  recent  resolutions  of  the 
Society,-^— for  they  keep  up,  in  due  form,  the  farce  of  an  annual  meeting, — 
in  whichi  for  the  words  ^'  Useful  Knowledge,"  the  more  comprehensive 
terms  ^'  Useful  Literature,"  or  publications  in  general  ^'  adapted  to  the 
wonts  apd  tastes  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community,"  are  substi- 
TUTBP.    These  publications  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Mr.  Wil- 
braham,  Mr.  Otway  Cave,  and  other  equally  influential  Members  of 
Parliament,  are  found  pledging  themselves  to  circulate  through  their 
individual  circles.     Eecoromei^dations  are  also  given  to  the  Liocal  Com- 
mittees to  ^^  extend  the  sphere  of  the  Society's  usefulness,  by  interesting 
a  great^ir  number  of  persons  in  its  labours ;" — to  associate  to  themselves 
''  as  D^ny  gentlemen,  in  their  respective  towns  or  neighbourhood,  as 
should  b^  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  Society,  or,  withaut  subscribingy  to 
promote  its  views;" — to  take  measures  *^  for  extending  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Society's  works ;" — and,  above  all,  to  promote  the  formation 
of  ^^ Reading  Societies  in  the  country,"  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  the 
Society's  publications.     It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  extent  of 
influence  which  such  recommendations  as  these,  proceeding  from  Lord 
Suffield,  Jjord  Brougham,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Fazakerley,  Lord 
Ebrington,  Earl  Gow^r»  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
rank  and  character,  must  exercise  upon  those  individuals  in  the  country 
to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  nor  c^n  we  require  a  more  decided  proof 
of  the  power  which  a  society  thus  OTf^mzedi,  and  assisted  by  the  great 
rapidity  ftnd  c^rtaipty  of  intercourse  now  established  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  all  parts   of  the  three  kingdoms,  must  necessarily  possess, 
than  the  single  fact,  that,  within  a  month  after  the  commencement  of 
the  ^^  Penny  Magazine,"  it  attained  a  circulation  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  copies*    If  this  be  not  a  society  trading  ln  litera- 
ture, th^  languiige  in  yvhich  we  write  is,  to  us,  altogether  unintelligible. 
We  do  not  refract  a  single  observation  which  we  have  made  on  the 
character  c^nd  tendency  of  that  Journal.    We  stated  that  the  Society 
kn^w  just  as  much  about  it  as  the  mandarins  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Thft^  statement  we  refbat.     The  Committee  is  not  a  representation  of 
the  Society,  but  ^  self-constituted  body,  which  fills  up  vacancies  in  its 
own  pumher  by  its  own  power  of  election,  without  consulting  the 
Society.    It  may  be  true,  that  the  proof-sheets  are  sent,  for  the  sake  of 
formality,  to  ^'certain  members  of  the  Committee."      But  who  are 
thosQ  certoin  members?    Are  they  two,  or  three,  or  more?    Are  they 
Mr.  Knight's  especial  pribnd  and  a  coadjutor  or  two,  who  them- 
pelves  w«iTE  either  for  the  ^'  Magazine,"  or  the  ^'  Companion  to  the 
Newspaper,"  or  the  *' Penny  Cyclapaedia,"  or  the  "  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge?"     Who   are  the  "responsible  editors?"      Are 
they  members  of  the  self-constituted  Committee  ?    The  "  Magazine  "  is 
called  '*  The  M^gasine  qftbe  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Know- 
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led08,"  thereby  intiimiting  that  ths  wmrk  is  actually  prepared,  revised, 
and  corrected  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
other  emiiient  members  of  the  Society,  who«e  names  are  usually  referred 
to  as  being  its  leading  members.  But  instead  of  that  being  the  case,  we 
ind  it  now  to  be  admitted,  that  the  "  Penny  Magazine  "  is  prepared  by 
appmnted  editors,  of  whom  the  publisher  is  one,  and  then  revised,  or 
pretended  to  be  revised,  by  oeriain  members — ^not  even  a  quorum^  of  the 
Committee! 

We  asserted  that  the  ''Penny  Maganne  is  published  under  the 
FICTION  of  its  being  the  property  of  the  Society,  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is 
the  property  of  Charlbs  KsiiGHt  and  Oo/'  What  is  the  answer  which 
that  gendeman  gives  to  this  charge  ?  An  extract  from  a  report  which 
IS  as  follows  :~-''The  publisher,  to  whom  these  works  are  committedi 
incars  the  tohoie  expense  of  them,  including  authorship  and  embellish* 
nents,  and  makes  to  the  Society,  in  the  shape  of  rerUy  a  payment  deter* 
iniiied  by  the  sale  beyond  a  given  number."  According  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  usual  practice,  if  a  publisher  incuv 
the  whole  expense  of  a  work,  including  authorship  and  embellishments, 
it  is  his  own.  The  copyright  is  legally  the  property  oi  him  who 
pnrekasea  and  pays  for  it.  Now  Mr.  Kmight  does  incur  the  whole 
expense  of  the  ^*  Penny  Msgasine,"  including  authorship  and  embellish- 
ments ;  therefore  the  ^-  Penny  Magazine  *'  is  his  FftOPEaTV,  and  it  is  a 
pure  iNYENtioN  to  say  that,  under  such  oircumstaitces,  it  is  the  Magazine 
••of  the  Society.'* 

**The  agreement,**  adds  the  report,  ^' with  the  publisher  is  the  same 
ae  that  made  by  any  other  proprietof  of  copyright,  who  reserves  to 
himself  a  payment  fof  the  use  of  his  copyright,  and  in  no  way  involves 
the  Soeiety  in  any  oonmereial  speoulation.*'  This  is  perfectly  true ; 
hut  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  assert  that  the  copyright  is,  or  ever  was, 
m  ike  Society.  The  report  is  most  emnangly  drawn  up,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  inier,  if  he  likes,  that  the  Society  is  the  proprietor,  but  there 
are  no  words  to  sustain  any  such  oonclusion  upon  the  slightest  examina- 
tion. We  are  fold  that  the  arrangement  in  question  ^Mn  no  way 
involves  the  Society  in  any  ooKinercial  speculalton."  Then  whose 
epeetdaiibn  is  the/*Magaxtnef  fs  it  not  that  of  Ma.  Charles 
Knioqt  ?  Are  we  not  coTvect,  therefore,  in  desoribiiig  that  periodical  as 

^  NOTHING  BfOan  THAN  A  BOOKSELLBR's  BPSGULATION  ?" 

We  have  made  the  amende  hpnorabie  to  Mr.  Graik ;  but  we  do  not 
fhe  less  think  the  **  Penny  Magazine "  to  be  ^  an  abridgment  of  all 
sorts  of  matter,*'  an  *^oUa  pcdrida**  often  of  the  most  contemptible 
nature.  Mr.  Ki^^ioht  enumerates  ^  all  the  books  that  have  ever  been 
reviewed  or  epitomized  in  the  'Penny  Magazine',"  and  from  the 
comparative  pauefty  of  these,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
publication,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  derirves  a  most  triumphant  answer 
to  our  criticism.  WouM  he  have  the  goodness  to  fhvour  the  public 
with  a  list  of  all  the  origtnai.  artiglbs,  that  have  ever  appeared  in  his 
penny  periodical  ?•  Would  he  perfect  his  list  by  adding  to  it  the  titles 
of  the  books,  from  which  piaragraphs  have  heen;extr8eted  with  or  with- 
out acknowledgment,  and  also  those  of  which  hundreds  of  pages  have 
been  ^riTOMiZEn,  witho«it  b^bn  ondb  AixeoiNO  to  the  qrioinal  ?  By 
confining  his  catalogue  only  to  ttose  woiks  wMck  '*  have  been  reviewed 

or  epttombecF,''  he  sheltm  UtiwX  uad^  Ito^  imsef4U»  lubtexfiiBe  o£ 
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Bpecifying  only  tliose  which  have  been  professedly  analyzed.  But  be 
omits  altogether  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  journal,  which  is  composed 
of  shreds  and  patches  gathered  from  all  quarters  :  of  such  articles,  for 
instance,  as  ''Organic  Remains  restored,"  *'Coal,"  the  ''Zoological 
Gardens,"  the  history  of  the  "  old  Travellers/'  descriptions  of  different 
countries  and  public  buildings,  all  compiled,  with  very  little  trouble,  from 
books  which  already  exist,  though  the  books  so  plundered  may  not  have 
been  reviewed  or  totally  epitomized  in  the  Magazine.  We  take  up  at 
random  two  numbers  of  this  "  olla  podrida ;"  in  one  we  find  nearly  two 
columns  extracted  from  "  Crabbe's  Parish  Register,"  and  yet  Crabbe  is 
not  named  in  Mr.  Knight's  list,  simply  because  that  author's  produc- 
tions were  neither  epitomized  nor  reviewed  in  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  "  Thief."  In  another,  we  meet  with  nearly  three  columns  of  matter, 
descriptive  of  the  mode  of  "catching  turtle,"  abridged  from  Count 
LacepMe's  history  of  oviparous  quadrupeds ;  and  we  observe  that,  in  his 
list,  Mr.  Knight  makes  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  name  of  that 
celebrated  naturalist.  In  the  very  same  number  in  which  the  operatives 
were  edified  by  an  account  of  catching  turtle,  which  we  apprehend  they 
very  seldom  taste,  there  are  long  paragraphs  extracted  from  the  '^  North 
American  Review"  and  *' Henderson's  Iceland;"  but  are  these  works 
mentioned  in  the  list  ?  We  imagined  that  Mr.  Knight  had  been  more 
adroit  in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  and  fed  surprised  that  he  should  have 
laid  himself  open  to  an  exposb  of  this  unanswerable  character. 

As  to  the  remark,  made  in  the  way  of  ''  a  puff  indirect,"  about  the 
value  of  "  a  notice  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,"  we  bdieve  it  to 
be  literally  true,  simply  because  nobody  would  be  so  simple  as  to  pay 
any  price  for  a  remew  of  his  work  in  the  "  Penny  Magazine."  Surely 
Mr.  Knight  must  well  know  that  the  opinions  of  his  journal  have  no 
weight  whatever  with  any  human  being  who  is  able  and  willing  to  buy 
a  new  book  I  Does  he  really  suppose  that  any  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, who  happens  to  see  what  is  called  '^  a  notice  "  in  the  "  Penny 
Magazine,"  does  not  also,  at  the  same  time,  very  clearly  perceive  that 
the  said  notice  is  inserted  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  filling 
up  the  columns  of  that  paper  ?  Certainly  we  have  never  observed  in  it 
a  review  that  deserved  to  be  so  styled,  either  for  the  display  of  taloit, 
taste,  learning,  or  any  other  qualification  which  may  entitle  one  writer 
to  criticize  the  productions  of  another.  Shbbr  plagiarism,  under  the 
pretext  of  "  a  notice,"  is  the  real  object  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
publisher;  and  we  cannot  understand  how  even  a  good  review,  if  any 
such  thing  were  there,  would  induce  the  readers  of  his  compilation  to 
purchase  so  much  as  a  single  copy  of  the ''  Wealth  of  Nations,"  of 
"  Mundy's  Sketches,"  the  "  Commercial  Dictionary,"  '*  Calabria,  by  a 
General  Officer,"  or  any  one  of  the  works  which  have  been  ^'  reviewed 
or  epitomized  in  the '  Penny  Magazine.' " 

Here  then  we  have  a  periodical  journal  of  no  originality  and  of  very 
little  merit,  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Diftision  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  who  receive  a  rbnt  for  the  loan  of  that  nams, 
and  through  whose  agency  a  particular  favoured  publisher  is  enabled 
to  push  the  work  into  an  enormous  circulation.  We  ask  whether  this 
is  not  an  unjust  interference  with  the  exertions  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers 
of  Edinburgh,  and  other  individuals  engaged  in  the  trade  of  periodical 
litemtuie  ?    But  the  grievance,  for  such  it  is,  by  no  means  stops  here. 
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We  perfectly  well  remember,  that  some  time  before  tbe  '*  Penny 
Cyclopaedia"  of  the  Society  was  ever  thought  of,  a  similar  publication 
had  been  projected  by  a  respectable  man,  who  was  struggling,  in  a  de- 
clining trade,  to  maintain  a  young  family  left,  by  the  deati^  of  their 
mother,  to  his  sole  care.  He  proceeded  with  his  plan,  but  it  was  too 
good  a  thought  not  to  become  the  prbt  of  tub  Committke.  They 
actually  had  the  AunACixT  to  issue  an  advertisement  stating  their  inten- 
tion to  publish  a  ^*  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  of  their  own,  and  insinuating, 
in  no  modest  terms,  that  the  rival  work  was  a  kind  of  apocryphal  under- 
taking, which  deserved  no  portion  of  the  public  patronage !  Really  it 
makes  one's  blood  boil  with  indignation,  when  one  sees  the  property  of 
a  set  of  poor  orphans  trampled  under  foot  in  this  manner  by  another 
trader,  who,  because  he  has  the  name  of  the  Society  painted  on  his  sign- 
board, seems  to  think  himself  entitled  to  throw  off  all  the  ordinary  re- 
straints to  which  fair  rivalry  in  trade  is  subject.   And  yet  he  talks  about 

THE  CHARACTER  of  a  GENTLEMAN  ! 

By  the  way,  the  Committee  are  remarkably  elaborate  in  their  pro- 
spectus of  this  '*  Cyclopaedia."!  They  profess  a  particular  regard  for  the 
voluminous  publications  already  known  under  that  title.  **  To  abridge 
their  contents,"  says  the  Prospectus,  '^  and  thus  destroy  their  value, 
would  be  unjust ;  it  is  therefore  intended  to  recast  the  whole  circle  of 
knowledge;  to  present,  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  every  in- 
formation that  an  inquiring  person  can  naturally  seek ;  and  to  consti- 
tute the  '  Cyclopaedia'  a  complete  book  of  reference."  Is  not  this  an 
attempt  to  substitute  the  ^'  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  for  the  voluminous  works 
referred  to,  and  to  perpetuate  the  very  injustice  which,  in  words,  they 
disavow  ?  Now,  what  is  this  process  of  recasting  of  which  the  Report 
apeaks  ?  It  is  simply  cutting  up  all  the  Cyclopcedias  now  in  existence, 
and  reproducing,  in  autabridged  form,  the  most  popular  portion  of  their 
contents,  interspersed  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  new  works  on  geology, 
astronomy,  physics,  geography,  and  the  other  sciences,  as  well  as  the 
arts,  which  have  been  published  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  scheme 
of  a  new  Cyclopaedia  might  be  very  properly  entertained  by  any  private 
trader,  because,  if  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  it,  he  must  produce  the  names 
of  GENTLEMEN  of  scicucc  and  literature,  distinguished  by  great  attain- 
ments, who  are  capable  of  giving  an  original  character  to  every  thing 
they  touch,  and  incapable  of  descending  to  the  system  of  universal 
PLAGIARISM ;  but  with  respect  to  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  the  case  is 
very  different.  The  eternal  list  of  the  Committee,  displayed  upon  its 
wrappers,  stands  in  the  place  of  every  other  species  of  guarantee.  There 
they  are,  supposed  to  be  perpetually  superintending  every  thing,  from 
the  description  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  breeding  of  a  kitten ;  and 
under  this  hypocritical*  mantle  may  be  concealed  an  obscure  lite- 
rary DRUDGE  who  has  not  a  second  idea  in  his  head,  save  what  he 
pilches  from  the  British  Museum.  The  trick  is  too  gross  to  be  en- 
dured any  longer.  It  reminds  us  of  a  poor  Spaniard  whom  we  once  met 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  wrapped  in  a  very  fine  cloak.  An  ill- 
timed  blast  of  wind  threw  the  cloak  open,  and  showed  that  the  apparent 
grandee  was  destitute  even  of  a  shirt  underneath. 

But  of  all  the  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  private  trade,  of  which 
the  Society  stand  guilty,  we  think  that  their  **  Gallery  of  Portraits" 
comes  out  in  bold  reli^  as  the  most  flagrant.    ^*  The  high  price  of 
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•ngravings/'  they  Bay  in  their  Report  for  1831,  *'  it  artijicialfy  kept  op  ; 
and  ^e  Cammiitee  (those  never-ceasing  maids  of  all  work!)  have  coq<- 
ceived  that  they  may  render  a  useful  and  acceptahle  service  to  the  pub- 
lic by  superintending  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  engravings  from  th« 
portraits  of  celebrated  men,  to  be  accompanied  with  hiographical  notices, 
four  of  which,  of  the  size  of  Lodgers  Portraits^  and  as  carefully  executed^ 
will  be  sold  for  ahout  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  is  in  contempla* 
tion,  afterwards,  to  puhlish  engravings  from  celebrated  paintings,  with 
notices  of  the  artists,  and  the  particular  work."  The  impartial  reader 
must  he  shocked  by  the  indecehcy  of  the  comparison,  which  is  here 
introduced,  between  the  intended  portraits  of  the  Society  and  those 
which  had  been  already,  for  some  years,  in  the  course  of  publication  by 
Messrs.  Ha&oino  and  Lbpard.  It  is  saying,  in  other  words,  ^  we 
shall  give  four  portraits,  quite  as  large  as  Liodge's  Portraits,  and  exe* 
cuted  with  equal  skill,  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  price  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  series  charge  for  one."  Here  is  an  open  and  avowed  attempt 
by  the  Society,  therefore,  to  ruin  the  trade  op  the  most  eminent 
PRINT-SELLERS  OP  THE  KINGDOM.  The  Society  do  not  state  that  they 
have  no  establishment  to  support — ^no  rent  and  taxes  to  pay — no  adver- 
tisements to  meet — no  charges  for  agency  in  town  or  country  to  disburse 
—no  capital  whatever  in  trade-^they  leave  it  to  be  inforred  that  they 
meet  Messrs.  Harding  and  Lepard  upon  equal  terms  of  competition,  and 
that  they  wiU,  nevertheless,  drive  them  effectually  out  of  the  market. 
And  00  they  will,  undoubtedly,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already ;  and 
not  only  those  respectable  merchants,  but  every  other  throughout  the 
empire  engaged  in  the  same  trade. 

If  the  members  of  the  Society,  insensible  to  the  voice  of  justice,  and 
relying  upon  the  political  influence  which  their  leaders  possess,  are  short- 
sighted and  obstinate  enough  to  persevere  in  the  improper  courses  upon 
which  they  have  been  impelled  by  the  self-interested  person  who 
RENTS  THEIR  NAME,  it  would  secm,  at  all  events,  but  reasonable  that 
they  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other  traders,  whose 
rivals  they  are  in  sfHrit  as  well  as  in  substance.  In  the  year  1832,  they 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  king,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  now  con- 
stituted a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  having  '*  perpetual  succession 
and  a  common  seal,"  and  authorized  **  by  the  same  name  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto  in  every 
court  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors."  "  By  this  incorporation,** 
says  the  Society  in  their  Report  of  that  year,  "  their  transactions  will  be 
faciHtaJtedy  and  their  purposes  mo^mo/i^  aided."  Never  was  any  asser- 
tion better  founded  than  this,  for  the  emsct  of  the  charter  is  to  protect 
the  members  of  the  Society  from  all  pecuniary  responsibility  whatever, 
beyond  the  solitary  sovereign  they  subscribe,  respectively,  to  the 
funds  of  the  corporation.  If  it  be  true,  as  unquestionably  it  must  be, 
that  a  charter  of  this  description  does  focilitate  and  materially  aid  the 
transactions  of  this  commercial  Society,  why  should  not  a  similar  charter 
of  pecuniary  irresponsibility  be  mnted  to  every  private  trader  in  the 
kingdom  who  chooses  to  demand  it?  Why  are  the  members  of  the 
new  body  politic  to  be  deemed  entitled  to  privileges,  which  are  denied  to 
all  others  of  his  Majesty^s  li^  subjects  ?  Why  are  they  to  be  shielded 
by  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  crown,  from  the  necessity  of  subrnxtting 
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to  the  laws  of  insolvency  or  of  bankruptcy,  in  case  tHey  should  be  uu- 

fortuiiate  in  ihexr  meicanttle  dealings? 

The  committee  acknowledge  that,  upon  the  average  of  five  years, 

their  income,  from  annual  subscriptions,  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  125/. 

They  must,  therefore, have  conducted  their  extensive  transactions  by  means 

of  their  profits  in  trade.  Thus  they  are  dealers  and  chapmen,  buying  and 
selling,  earning  gains,  and  liable  to  losses.  But  the  bankrupt  laws 
cannot  touch  them,  because  they  are  a  corporation.  They  were  actually 
insolvent  in  the  year  1829,  to  the  amount  of  750/.,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  borrow  and  pay  up,  because  then  they  bad  no  charter,  and 
each  member  was  personally  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  associa* 
tion.  But  now  they  are  guarded  by  their  charter  from  any  unpleasant 
consequences  of  that  description.  They  may  destroy  every  commercial 
house  in  the  country  with  which  they  may  think  fit  to  compete ;  but 
they  will  remain  themselves  iminjured  by  the  ruin  which  they  shall 
have  wrought  around  them. 

It  is  asserted  as  a  matter  of  triumph  in  one  of  the  Reports  (for  1831 ) 
*•  that  the  organization  of  the  Society  enabled  them  in  a  feto  days  to 
prepare,  publish,  and  circulate  20,000  copies  of  a  particular  volume, 
through  the  most  useful  channels,  followed  by  a  sale  of  more  than 
120,000  copies  besides.**  These  copies,  be  it  remembered,  were  not 
given  away  gratuitously — they  were  all  sold,  yielding,  upon  that  vast  sale, 
a  large  return.  What  private  firm  can  stand,  we  ask,  against  such  a 
system  of  machinery  as  this,  which  ensures  to  the  Society  a  boundless 
market  at  all  times  for  books,  which,  though  cheaper  than  all  others  in 
the  world  of  letters,  bring  back,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  disposed 
of,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  profit,  than  those  of  a  more  expensive 
nature  issued  by  any  private  establishment  ? 

We  take  leave  to  put  one  question  to  Mr.  Knight,  to  which  we 
trust  he  will  not  shrink  from  giving  an  immediate  and  unevasive  answer. 
Why  do  not  the  Society  state  in  any  of  their  Reports  the  actual  amount 
of  rent  he  pays  them  for  the  loan  ow  theie  name,  which  he  so  freely 
uses  in  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  the  "  Com- 
panion to  the  Newspaper,"  the  "  Gallery  of  Portraits,"  and  his  other 
publications  ?  The  Committee  state  they  have  abstained  from  bringing 
the  rent,  or  rather  rents ^  into  account,  because  those  receipts  are  en- 
gaged in  other  publications !  There  is  a  reason  for  you  !  They  wiU 
wait  until  the  money  is  spent,  and  then  they  will  tell  the  world  all  about 
it.  But  is  it  not  the  true  cause  of  this  mysterious  concealment,  that  a 
disclosure  upon  that  point  would,  of  necessity,  reveal  the  humbug  which 
is  now  palmed  upon  a  credulous  public  ? 

The  time  for  such  delusions  has,  however,  passed.  They  have  had 
thdr  day,  and  they  must  disappear  from  the  stage.  It  will  become  the 
duty  of  all  other  established  book  and  printsellers  in  the  three  king- 
doms, to  PETITION  THE  THRONE,  and  if  Uiat  will  not  do,  THE  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  charter  of  this  unlaw'ful  corpora- 
tion CANCELLED,  aud  the  Society  itself  oissolved  as  the  greatest  nui- 
sance that  has  appeared  since  the  extinction  of  the  renowned  Consti- 
tutional Association,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  diflFusingalove  of  order, 
attempted  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  every  man  in  the  country. 
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AUTHENTIC   ACCOUNT   OF  A    LATE   UNREPORTED 

MEETING. 

0'CoNNEi.L  was  correct;  the  reporters  who  burked  his  bulls,  and 
hid  the  efiulgence  of  his  eloquence,  by  the  infamous  accusation  of  inau- 
dibility in  the  gallery — these  men,  these  extinguishers  of  the  lights  of 
Ireland,  these  concealers  of  the  gems  of  wisdom,  are  pursuing  their 
career,  effectually  stopping  up  the  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  daily 
allowing  orators  to  "  blush  unseen ;"  or,  in  plainer  terms,  to  make  un- 
reported speeches.  Let  no  one  think  lightly  of  their  crime — 'tis  an 
envious,  a  deadly  one ;  think,  good  reader,  of  the  throes  of  Mr.  Muggle 
of  CanCUewick,  who,  after  three  weeks'  study,  is  perfect  in  an  extempo- 
raneous speech,  and  goes  forth,  in  gorgeous  garments  and  high  hopes, 
to  *'  the  meeting  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon;"  who  (having  judiciously 
selected  his  friends,  and  given  them  their  cues  for  the  "  hear,  hears  !") 
succeeds  to  a  miracle,  and  sits  down  in  that  state  of  mentid  elevation 
that  makes 

'*  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  he  seem  one  :** 

think  of  the  bitterness  of  that  man's  feelings,  when,  on  the  following 
morning,  waking  at  six  for  the  purpose,  he  seizes  the  still  reeking 
**  Times,"  and  finds  that  he  is  unnoted ;  that  even  his  name  has  been 
omitted,  or  mistaken  by  some  **  villain  of  a  reporter."  If  there  be  an 
extenuation  for  man  hating  his  fellow-man,  assuredly  this  must  be  one. 
But  this  is  an  instance  of  individual  injury ;  what  if  we  say  that  the  most 
important  meeting  ever  known  in  London — one,  too,  on  a  subject  deeply 
interesting  to  the  citizens — ^has  been  denied  a  channel  of  publicity? 
that  '*  the  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate  "  have  burked  the  fact  ?  One 
reporter,  happily,  remains, 

"  The  solitary  green  spot  on  memory*s  waste," 

willing  to  save  his  quondam  coadjutors  from  indelible  infamy,  and  he 
gives  to  the  world, 

Thb  Mebtino  of  thb  Buildings. 
(House  and  Window  Tax.) 

A  meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday  night,  in  Copenhagen  Fields,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  house  and  window  tax,  as  it  pressed  upon 
those  most  affected  by  it.  Several  public  buildings  had  declared,  at  a 
private  meeting,  that,  as  the  inhabitants  seemed  apathetic,  it  became 
imperative  on  Sie  buildings  suffering  'so  much  to  look  to  their  windows ; 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  call  the  meeting  at  night,  as  the  crowded 
state  of  the  metropolis  would  render  it  inconvenient  for  such  large  bodies 
to  move  in  the  day.  By  eleven  o'clock,  at  least  five  thousand  streets  and 
buildings  were  upon  the  ground.  At  a  quarter  after,  the  Queen's  Head 
came  with  the  King's  Arms ;  the  White  Horse  came  in  a  cab ;  Shoe 
and  Leather  Lanes  on  foot;  the  Blind  School  unfortunately  lost  its  way 
in  the  fog,  whilst  the  Three  Tims  were  taking  a  glass  t<^ther  with  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  at  the  Glo'ster  Coffee  House ;  the  Green  Dragon  and 
Blue  Boar  came  with  the  Spotted  Dog  ;  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks  arm 
in  arm  with  the  Windmill ;  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  being  very  old,  was  car- 
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by  the  Atlas ;  the  Norwich  Union  (Life  and  Fire)  came  separatelyi 
and  the  Hand  in  Hand  one  after  another.  By  twelve  o'clock  all  the 
principal  buildings  were  present  (except  the  East  India  House,  which 
aaid  though  itself  in  the  habits  of  going  out  after  tea  it  would  not  do  so 
if  o<A«r^  went.) 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

The  venerable  Chairman  said  there  was  scarcely  a  building  in  London 
that  was  not  disordered  in  its  lights  under  a  paltry  pretence  of  decreasing 
its  wines ;  the  very  cess-pools  paid  assessed  taxes ;  these  evils  existed 
in  JDishopsgate  Street  Within,  without  comparison ;  the  taxes  too  were 
unequally  levied ;  at  Saint  Giles's  they  did  not  pay  one  shilliug  in  the 
pound. 

(A  shabby  old  fellow,  who  we  understood  to  be  Saint  Giles'  Pound, 
ocxmplained  of  this  as  personal.) 

St.  Paul's  proceeded :  he  had  reason  particularly  to  complain  of  his 
doom ;  he  had  no  peace  for  the  railing  around  him ;  those  only  who 
dwelt  at  a  dancing  school  could  imagine  the  aunoyance  of  having 
continually  a  hall  over  one's  head ;  and  it  couldn't  excite  surprise  if  he 
(St.  Paul's)  showed  a  little  cross  upon  it.  A  tax  on  light  was  a  heavy 
calamity,  it  was  equivalent  to  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  buildings ;  it 
was  peraliarly  dreadful  in  his  case  from  the  complaints  of  his  neighbours, 
for  the  great  bell,  if  unmuffled,  would,  by  its  tone,  break  all  the  windows 
in  ib&  Church- Yard,  which,  in  times  of-  taxation,  would  make  it  the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  Ci^  Bells. 

(**  No,  no,  not  of  all  the  City  BellSy^^  from  the  Mansion  House.) 

The  Great  Bell  of  St.  Paul's  was  asked  whether  he  vouched  for  this, 
but  said  he  didn't  know  he  was  only  iolPd. 

The  Chairman  spoke  at  great  length,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be 
frequently  inaudible  where  we  stood  (close  by  Highgate  Archway) ;  and 
concluded  by  proposing  an  appeal  to  Parliament  by  petition,  and  to  the 
public  through  the  press. 

Smithfield  said  it  would  employ  some  able  pens  for  the  latter  purpose  ; 
but  represented  the  anomaly  of  a  petition  from  the  streets  and  buildings; 
being  sent  to  the  two  houses.  Why — (said  the  Market  energetically) — 
why  is  not  "  The  Commons  here  ?" 

The  Broadway  (Westminster)  remarked,  the  Commons  being  untaxed 
was  not  affected  by  the  question. 

Smithfield  was  astonished  to  find  the  Broadway  taking  this  narrow 
view  of  the  subject.  The  Commons  was  interested  if  it  wished  to 
preserve  its  credit  or  consistency,  which  it  really  appeared  regardless  of 
in  this  case.  The  other  House  might  be  excused,  as  the  meeting  was  not 
called  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  eloquent  Market  concluded  by  negativing 
the  proposition  of  petitioning. 

The  Old  Bailey,  on  the  contrary,  was  wiUing  to  give  the  thing  a  trial. 

The  Monument  was  wholly  uninterested  in  the  question ;  but  if  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  newspapers,  he  would  supply  a  long  column. 

Here  the  meeting  was  disturbed  by  a  quarrel  between  the  Old  and 
New  Post  Offices,  which  was  fermented  by  the  Three  Cups,  the  Cross 
Keys,  and  Wapping.  The  Green  Man  and  Still  was  particularly  noisy, 
and  Uiere  was  much  muttering  between  the  Hummums.  In  the  confu- 
sion, the  Mansion  House  and  Bank  left  the  meeting. 

The  J f^W9>y  Benevolent  Society  wished  the  Baak  would  stop.    It  be« 
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hoved  it,  and,  indeed,  all  Threadneedle  Street,  to  have  an  eye  to  tbe  ]Mro* 
ceedings  of  that  evening.  He  (the  Society)  was  sorry  to  observe  anj 
dissension  between  the  Post  Offices ;  such  conduct  was  derogatory  to 
persons  of  letters.  ("  Hear,  hear !"  from  the  Office  in  Gerrard  StreeU) 
He  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  a  larger  assembly.  One  speaker  had 
asked  why  the  Commons  did  not  attend  ?  (A  voice  answeted  that  Gom- 
mons  wouldn't  come  to  crowded  meetings,  as  they  dreaded  being  in- 
closed.)  The  speaker  continued.  He  meant  the  House  of  Commonfti 
He  would  ask  where  were  the  Bridges — Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  and  West- 
minster ?  He  excused  New  London  Bridge,  which  was  too  young  to 
know  any  better ;  and  Southward  which  was  not  a  legitimate  buxldnig. 

The  Bricklayers'  Arms  said  that  was  mere  irony ;  it  had  been  buiii^ 
•-^ergo,  it  was  a  building. 

The  White  Horse  couldn't  draw  such  a  conchision.  Soathwark  mad 
the  other  bridges  should  have  attended. 

The  Bricklayers'  Arms  suggested  that  had  the  Bridges  left  dieit 
places,  he  and  his  eloquent  friends,  New  Bedlam  and  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  couldn't  have  crossed  the  water  to  the  meeting.  It  was  time  to 
bestir  when  the  windows  were  vanishing  before  the  innovating  hands  of 
the  bricklayer  and  tiler. 

''  What  Tiler  ^ '  from  Smithfield,  who  had  been  talking  to  the  East 
India  Docks, 

**  If,"  resumed  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  "  the  tax  continues,  we  shaB 
be  reduced  to  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  a  primitive  state ;  the  gloom 
of  bricked-up  windows  will  make  the  metropolis  resemble  *  Lethe's 
dismal  strand.'  " 

The  Strand  and  Pickett  Place  rose  at  the  same  instant.  St.  Patd's 
said  the  latter  caught  his  eye  first :  however,  the  Strand  proceeded.  He 
complained  of  the  ungentlemanly  allusion  of  the  Bricklayers'  Arms. 
The  term  "  dismal  strand  "  was  exceedingly  inapplicable,  when  so  much 
had  been  lately  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  that  he  (the  Strand) 
actually  didn't  know  himself  It  was  true,  Exeter  Change  had  been 
removed ;  but  an  arcade  for  a  menagerie  made  the  change  no  loss.  Cai" 
eaton  Street  complained  of  the  destruction  of  the  MewSy  (King's  Mews,) 
and  it  might  make  the  quondam  village  of  Charing  cross  ;  but  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church  would  bear  testimony  to  the  utility  of  that  alteration.  All  ^ 
the  neighbourhood  concurred  in  the  improvements.  (**  No,  no !"  from 
the  lofwer  part  of  St.  Martin's  Lane ;  on  which  Northumberland  House 
said  he  would  conclude  for  the  Strand.  St.  Martin's  Lane — ^"  You  say 
so  now;  but  the  lion  has  a  different  tale.") 

When  the  confusion  had  subsided,  a  wretched-looking  foreigner  (in 
old  Italian  garments,  which  had  evidently  once  been  gorgeous)  stepped 
forward.  As  well  as  we  could  understand,  for  he  spoke  English  very 
imperfectly,  he  described  himself  as  a  refdgc^e  of  the  name  of  Hercu- 
laneum ;  said  he  could  speak  as  to  a  deprivation  of  light,  having  been 
nearly  2000  years  underground.  ("  Question,  question."  Was  it  by 
taxation  ?)  '•  No,  by  lava,"  which  was  an  intolerable  burthen,  and  so 
was  the  tax.  (Hisses,  during  which  the  old  gentleman  requested  the 
Hercules  (Leadenhall  Street)  to  intercede  for  him,  but  the  learned 
Coach  Office  denied  all  knowledge  of  Herculaneum ;  he  had  no  such 
name  in  his  books.) 

A  question  arose  at  to  who  ahonld  report  the  meeting,    Johmon's 
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Court  (Fleet  Street)  offered  his  Bervices ;  but  the  Temple  said  there 
was  a  bear  to  Fleet  Street.  Paternoster  Row  suggested  the  Author  of 
Li^Us  and  Shadoiiss;  but  it  was  ulthnately  settled  wat  the  report  should 
be  made  by  Camion  Street. 

Od  the  qiMition  of  drawing  iip  the  petitioni  the  Inner  Tempie  ofiered 
Ins  freOwnkms  aervioeB.  (ibsro  from  Chancery  Lane.  **I  wiah  you 
may  gel  h  "  firom  Fvmiyal'a  Inn.) 

lincofan'a  Imi  Old  Square  sand,  ^  fiippanoy  of  Fnrmval's  Inn  (a 
mere  boy)  was  miwortby  of  reply.  The  venerable  parent  of  the  present 
Famhral'a  Inn,  whom  many  mnst  reeollect  .wHh  awe  and  adoration. 
(Hcacr  *.  hear !  from  Staple  and  Barnard's  Inn)  ;  that  venerable  bnilding 
never  descended  to  ribaldry.  The  ofier  of  the  Inner  Temple  was 
peeutkarhf  Hberal.  (^  Worry  pe^ooliar "  was  here  whistled  by 
Fnmival'a  Inn ;  a  disturbsnoe  ensued,  and  the  Opera  House  knocked 
Fnmival'a  Inn  down.  *^  Bravo"  from  the  Ancient  Concert  Rooms.) 
Mfloiy  had  oiflfered  Adr  services  to  prepare  the  petition.  The  Elephant 
said,  he  conld  drmo  anything  ;  the  olfer  from  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  lie  treated  as  ndicnloius,  as  it  was  well  known  they  had  long 
ceased  to  draw  altogether;  it  oould  not  be  in  better  hands,  for  the 
Temple  had  itself  existed  in  very  dark  ages. 

The  lale  Equitable  Loan  Office  spoke  in  ^vour  of  pledges  /  and,  after 
a  short  speech  from  Long  Acre,  the  resolutions  were  pasaed. 

Al<%aie  Pmnp  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ^  Clmirman  fbr  his 
impaitial  conduct.     (Csrried.) 

St.  Paul's  returned  thanks  in  a  neat  speech,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

[We  are  truly  sorry  to  add  that  much  confusfioli  occurred  in  returning. 
The  Addphi  behaved  in  a  most  unbrotherly  manner  to  the  theatre  of 
tiMt  name.  Petticoat  Lane  ^  tipsy  with  Holywdl  Street  (the  latter, 
by  the  by,  said  hia  home  was  in  a  street  near  the  Strand,  yet  he  didn't 
know  mhich  etreet!)  Smithfield,  being  dreadfuHy  intoxicated,  talked  in  a 
very  vevohitionaary  manner.  Skinner  Street  kindly  undertook  to  see  the 
Market  safe,  as  far  as  the  comer  of  King  Street  (alias  Cow  Lane),  then 
Long  Lsne  took  charge  of  it  (Smithfield),  but  ultimately  left  it  and  ran 
into  Barbican  and  Aldersgate.  Si.  Paul's  ^J^xd  missed  its  way,  and 
got  to  Birchin  Lane.  The  Wheatsheaf  wandered  to  Comhill;  and  Old 
St.  James's  Palace  was  so  frolicsome  that  he  said  he  ^'  didn't  care  whether 
he  got  home  or  not,"  and  actually  talked  of  an  excursion  to  Windsor 
and  Brighton.  By  6  o'clock,  however,  all  were  at  home  and  in  their 
ptoper  ^ces,  with  the  exception  of  the  English  Opera  House,  which 
has  not  yet  appeared,  and  considerable  doubts  are  entertained  whether 
it  w3l  ever  be  seen  again.} 

W.  R.  L. 


air  anrriiT 
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BACKGAMMON   versus  CHESS. 

I  AM  just  come  away  from  a  terrible  dispute  with  my  cousin  Kate  on 
the  relative  merits  of  backgammon  and  chess.  Kate  patronises  chess ; 
I  stick  up  for  backgammon ;  and  to  hear  us  at  our  argument  you  would 
think  Bedlam  was  broke  loose  outright.  I  say  our  argument,  be- 
cause I  am  a  gallant  fellow ;  though,  to  put  modesty  on  the  shelf  for 
once,  the  ratiocination  is  pretty  nearly  all  on  one  side — ^mine,  of  course. 
Yet,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  can  never  bring  Kate  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing— nay,  she  has  not  unfrequently  the  assurance  to  say  that  I  am  the 
vanquished  party.  Women  are  certainly  the  worst  of  arguers  in  the 
world ;  they  never  know  when  they  are  beaten.  You  may  assail  them 
with  logic,  you  may  batter  them  with  syllogisms — what  care  they  ?  You 
think  you  have  got  them  fairly  into  a  reductio  ad  absurdum — you  have 
driven  them  to  Point  Nonplus — you  have  left  them  with  not  so  much 
as  a  leg  to  stand  upon — and  straightway  they  take  up  their  old  position 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  That's  always  the  way  with  Kate,  at 
least.  When  I  have  outwrangled  her  till  I  am  nearly  black  in  the  face, 
and  she  is  reduced  to  a  positive  nonentity,  calmly  she  spreads  out  her 
wings,  like  a.  regenerated  phoenix  (excuse  the  staleness  of  the  simile !) 
and  from  those  cinders  of  argiunentation,  rises  up  in  all  the  pride  of  un- 
ruffled plumage.  This  puts  me  in  a  pet — well  it  may,  indeed ! — ^and 
then  we  get.  to  "high  words;"  and  then  Kate  laughs;  and  then  I 
bounce  out  of  the  room  ;  and,  running  to  this  little  den  of  mine,  set-to  to 
vindicate  myself  in  an  essay. 

That's  the  best  way  of  disputing,  after  all — the  pleasantest,  at  any 
rate.  You  can  then  give  your  aipiments  fair  play.  If  there  is  a  weak 
point  in  your  adversary's  reasoning,  what  fine  tearing  work  you  can 
make  of  it !  And  if  a  tough  objection  comes  in  your  .  way,  how  easy  to 
misunderstand  it,  or  skip  it  over  altogether  !  Commend  me  to  your  pen- 
argument,  there  is  none  can  compare  with  it.  It  is  like  a  grand  field- 
day  and  review,  where  the  troops  are  all  on  one  side :  or,  if  you  are 
obliged,  for  candour's  sake,  to  give  yourself  a  few  heavy  lunges,  no  fear 
but  you  will  find  means  to  parry  them — like  the  cat  in  the  ^tchen,  you 
neea  not  care  being  tossed  head  over  heels  a  little,  for  there  is  no  danger 
but  you  will  come  down  on  your  legs  again. 

How  any  one  can  like  chess  moves  my  especial  wonder.  It  is  the 
dullest,  the  puzzlingest,  and  the  tediousest  game  under  the  sun.  There 
they  sit,  Kate  and  James,  posing  and  prosing  over  those  horses'-heads 
and  fools' -caps  hour  after  hour,  night  after  night.  They  speak  but 
once  or  twice  in  an  evening,  and  then  only  monosyllabically,  **  Check  !** 
— and  it  seems  as  if  a  chair  or  a  table  had  been  suddenly  endowed  with 
speech.  They  can't  talk  themselves,  and  they  can't  be  talked  to.  You 
cannot  ask  the  civilest  question  but  they  give  you  a  sulky  answer — ^if, 
indeed,  they  condescend  to  give  you  an  answer  at  all.  They  call  it 
playing  at  chess  :  monstrous  perversion ! — to  me  it  seems  harder  work 
than  algebra.  It  is  the  most  lacklustrous  of  all  games — ^it  is  no  game  at 
all,  in  fact — it  is  a  labour,  and  a  labour,  too,  the  most  irksome  ^t  can 
well  be  imagined.  It  is  like  those  "  instructive  games  "  invented  for 
children^  where  they  are  required  to  twirl  the  tee-totum  and  ascertaiir 
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the  height  of  John  Chinaman  in  a  breath;  where  the  drawing  of  a  card 
or  the  throwing  of  a  die  leads  you  to  the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  longitude  of  Pemambuco.  Poor  dear  children!  who  could  have 'so 
miserably  mistaken  the  nature  of  play — ^who  could  have  forged  such 
fetters  for  their  souls  ?  But,  bless  them !  they  despised  the  cheat — they 
spumed  the  starved  snake — they  tore  the  false  sheet  into  ten  thousand 
tatters — they  shivered  the  tee-totum  into  ten  thousand  fragments  !  But 
look  at  the  chess-players,  motionless  as  a  brace  of  mummies !  And  yet 
they  describe  their  game  as  *Wery  exciting."  Ha!  ha!  only  observe 
their  faces — ^not  a  curl  of  the  lip,  not  a  twinkle  of  the  eye — they  have 
not  mastered  so  much  as  a  smile  betwixt  'em  this  half  hour  !  Once  or 
twice,  indeed,  they  have  been  ^^  excited  "  to  a  most  portentous  frown ;  and 
something  very  like  a  half-suppressed  ^'  damn  it "  has  every  now  and  then 
been  heard  on  James's  side  of  the  board.  They  tell  you  it  is  the  game  of 
kings — war  in  miniature.  If  kings  like  it,  well  and  good ;  one  seldom 
hears  of  them  pla3ring  at  it.  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  daily 
papers  this — ^no  matter  how  many  years  ;  I  have  read  of  his  Majesty 
taking  an  airing  in  the  Park,  pla3^ng  a  quiet  rubber  at  whist,  sailing 
on  Vii^^ia  Water,  and  going  to  look  at  the  harriers  at  the  Devil's 
Dyke  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  the  king  playing  at  chess.  As  for  its  being 
an  image  of  war  (no  great  credit,  by-the-bye),  so  is  backgammon — so  is 
cribbage — so  is  fox-and-goose.  Query : — do  kings  ever  play  at  fox-and- 
goose  ? 

I  have  mentioned  backgammon.  Yes,  backgammon  is  a  game.  What 
life — ^what  spirit — ^what  merriment — ^what  variety  !  Rattle,  ratde, 
rattle,  go  the  dice — 6an^-sixes !  Bravo !  take  you  up — cover  my  own 
blot — take  you  up  again,  and  complete  the  last  point  in  my  own  table. 
Ha,  ha  !  if  that  is  not  enough  to  make  any  one  die  with  laughing,  what 
is  ?  Throw  again — six  and  three — obliged  to  leave  a  blot — ^fours — by  Jove, 
you  take  me — there  again — ^up  I  go,  two  men  mast-headed  in  a  moment, 
and  my  adversary  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

That's  what  I  like  in  backgammon.  The  reverses  are  so  sudden  — 
the  ups  and  downs  are  as  quick  as  in  running  hand.  You  have  not 
time  to  brood  over  your  ill  luck,  and  your  enjoyment  is  the  keener  for 
the  shortness  of  your  triumph.  It  is  like  a  game  at  fisticuffs,  where 
you  shake  hands  with  your  antagonist  before  you  set-to,  and  pledge  his 
health  in  a  bumper  when  all  is  over.  The  other  one  is  far  more  vicious 
— downright  French  and  English — ^war  to  the  knife — thorough  "  good 
hating."  In  backgammon,  you  have  not  time  to  be  angry ;  in  chess, 
ill-blood  must  needs  grow  from  so  long  brooding.  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly walk  out  in  the  dark  with  a  man  whom  I  had  beaten  at  chess. 
You  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like ;  but  I  once  knew  a  young  fellow 
who  lost  his  mistress  and  forty  thousand  pounds  by  indiscreetly  taking 
her  queen  with  one  of  his  pawns;  and  my  uncle,  who  is  as  fond  of 
backgammon  as  I  am,  assures  me  that  he  has  heard  of  a  person  who, 
having  been  stale-mated  when  on  the  point  of  winning  a  long-contested 
game,  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  cut  his  carotid  artery  three  weeks 
after.  For  my  part,  I  never  could  properly  understand  chess — it  is 
such  in-and-<)ut,  three-cornered  work.  The  rooks,  bishops,  and  pawns 
I  could  manage  well  enough;  but  those  horrid  horses'  heads,  they 
always  perplexed  me.  And  then  that  castling  the  king^  I  never  could 
remember,  from  one  time  to  another,  how  it  was  to  be  done;    and  never 
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Mw  the  use  of  it  when  it  was  done.  Most  people,  I  beliere,  play  at 
chess  hecause  they  think  it  fine  to  do  so ;  young  ladies,  becauee  they  fancy 
it  argues  a  masculine  mind — ^young  men,  because  it  hides  their  stupi* 
dity — retired  tallow-chandlers,  because  they  consider  it  genteel.  I  was 
once  fool  enough  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  red  and  white,  studied 
f  hillidor,.and  went  to  see  the  automaton.  But  the  fit  was  not  of  long 
duration — I  soon  cut  my  wisdom-teeth — I  soon  returned  to  dear  old 
backgammon ;  and  I  wiw,  reader,  you  and  I  could  have  a  hit  together  at 
this  moment.  I  can  never  tire  of  backgammon.  It  is  like  *^  Sweet 
Home,",  (the  song,  I  mean,)  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  it;  the 
appetite  here  *^  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,"  (rea]ly  our  quotations  and 
similes  are  shockingly  antique) ;  it  is  like  bread-and-cheese,  of  which 
it  is  ssid,  the  more  you  eat  the  hungrier  you  get.  It  unwearies  the  mind, 
jmd  rectifies  the  spirits.  It  turns  a  Nero  into  an  Augustus,  and  a  Gymon 
into  a  Gsesar.  The  very  sight  of  a  backgammon-board  is  oaough  to  put 
me  into  a  good  humour.  Those  stripes  of  crimson  and  grey,  how  plea*- 
saut  they  be,  like  the  glowing  clouds  of  a  summer  sunset,  or  the  bril- 
liant eoruscatioAS  of  the  Aurora  Borealis !  How  different  the  arena  of 
the  chess  war !  It  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  symbol  on  an  alehouse 
window.    It  deserves  no  better  than  to  be  played  on  a  shutter. 

Backganmion  is  essentially  a  gay  game.  It  is  not  to  be  played  with 
solemn  thoughts  and  sour  faces.  You  ought  to  laugh  ev^  time  you 
throw,  and  if  you  have  not  a  jest  ready  for  every  "  doublets,"  you  don't 
deserve,  to  throw  doublets  again  as  long  as  you  live.  As  backgammon 
is  a  game  almost  entirely  of  chance,  it  will  scarcely  be  in  good  taste  to 
make  much  stand  upon  your  skill.  Less  is  it  to  be  endured  that  you 
ahould  be  constantly  refierring  to  Hoyle,  for  the  maintenance  of  some 
vexatious  rule  or  foolish  courtesy.  If  a  man  stand  shilly-shallying  over 
a  blot,  or  hesitates  to  take  one  of  your  men,  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, beware  how  you  lend  bun  your  money,  or  entrust  him  with  the 
title-deeds  of  your  house  I  If  a  man  insults  you  by  pedantically  quoting 
and  resolutely  maintaining  antiquated  laws,  such  as,  '^  If  you  touch  a 
man  you  must  move  it,  and  if  you  relinqubh  it  you  cannot  recall  it," 
shut  the  board  in  his  face,  ring  for  your  slippers,  and  go  to  bed.  I  was 
once  called  in  to  bail  a  fellow  with  whom  I  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  We  played  a  game  or  two  at  backgammon  in  the  sponging- 
house.  I  threw  sixes,  one  on  one.  side  the  board,  one  on  the  other. 
He  protested  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  insisted  on  my 
throwing  again.  I  took  up  my  hat,  left  the  room,  and  suffered  my 
•friend  to  go  to  prison.    Did  I  not  serve  him  rightly  ? 

The  only  objection  I  ever  heard  against  backgammon  was  its  want  of 
sociality, — only  two  can  play  at  it  This  is  the  objection  of  my  very  good 
iiiends,^  the  whist  players.  But  I  don't  consider  it  an  objection  :  far 
from  it — it  is  an  advantsge.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  person  in  a 
company  that  you  care  to  concern  yourself  about ; — a  friend,  perhaps, 
or  a  sweetheart.  If  a  friend,  how  delightful  an  opportunity  it  aiibrdfi 
you  for  a  tHe-d-tite  !  You  go  on  playing  and  joking,  ratding  the  dice 
and  squibbing  off  puns,  as  pleasantly  as  sunsUne  in  a  hay-field.  The 
game  no  more  interrupts  your  thoughts  than  a  gale  disturbs  the  serenity 
of  the  daeps.  It  is  to  your  discourse  what  the  accompaniment  is  to  a 
•ong:  it  is  as  animating  as  a  trumpet  to  a  war-horse,  or  a  view-hollo  to 
a  fox-hunter,  or  a  pair  of  bagpipes  to  a  Scotchman,    In  the  case  of  a 


swee4)fi^^9  the  ganoe  i9  pooitivdy  invalu(ible.  To  tb0  }ady  he|^p}f  wha( 
opportunities  it  afiford^  for  the  display  of  a  well-turned  arm;  hpw 
d^tily  her  little  fingers  curvet  about  amongst  the  men ;  how  brilliantly 
glance  her  bright  eyes,  smiling  over  some  lupkv  throw  I  And  tP  you^  & 
feU-chaunpiire^  or  a  fancy  ball>  gives  not  half  the  facilities.  J  never 
was  in  love  but  once  in  my  life,  and  then  \  always  used  to  pay  my  ad- 
dresses through  the  medium  of  the  backgammon  board.     Oh !  Mary 

Rose  W !    (Mrs.  Jacob  Jenkinson  now,)   Oh!    M&^y  Rose! 

(Jtose-mary  I  used  to  call  you  in  our  more  playful  momeutSy)  what 
billings  and  cooings  have  we  had  over  that  mock  ^'  History  of  England" 
sf  your  old  aunt's  !  What  tender  things  have  we  said  under  cover  qf 
the  dice-box  I  what  sighs  hare  we  mingled  with  the  rattling  of  the  m^n  \ 
how  very  close  have  we  brought  our  lips  (all  but  kissing)  under  pre- 
tence of  disputing  a  throw>  or  ascertaining  the  length  of  a  si^-and-five ! 
How  often»  too,  when  your  poor  aunt  has  looked  up  from  her  '^  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  and  seen  us  leaving  blot  after  blot,  and  thrawing  helter- 
skdter,  and  playing  into  the  wrong  table,  and  taking  up  our  pwn  men 
instead  of  our  adversary's ; — how  often  has  she  startled  us  with  her 
pld  favourite  exclamation,  ^  Heyday !  how  i^ow  ?"  and  how  have  you 
blushed,  Mary,  at  bemg  convicted  of  a  sigh  or  an  ogle  1  and  how  have  I 
stAJBumeied  out  an  excuse  for  my  fingers,  which  were  haply  caught  playr 
ing  themselves  amongst  your  jetty  ringlets,  or  for  my  toe,  which  was 
making  love  to  your  toe  under  the  little  rosewood  table  I  Oh  \  Mary^ 
Mary !  those  were  happy  days  I — ^my  heart  and  your  heart,  Mary — t 
But,  as  I  said  before,  you  are  Mrs.  Jacob  Jenkinson  now»  and  I  mustn't 
say  a  word  of  tenderness  in  your  matronly  ear,  lest  that  old  stock- 
brokering  husband  of  your's  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  sue  for 
damages.  Oh !  Mary,  }/[^ryy  ho\f  could  you  think  of  marrying  into  the 
3  per  cent.  Consols,-^to  be  dinned  to  death  with  the  slang  of  Capel-court, 
— to  give  birth  to  nothing  but  bulls  and  bears  ? 

I  have  known  a  game  of  chess  to  last  two,  three,  or  even  four  even- 
ings.    That  seems  bad  enough  ^  but  what  piust  one  think  when  it  comes 
to  be  spun  out  for  as  many  months* — to  be  played  through  the  medium 
of  the  General  Post-office,  and  hundreds  of  miles  intervene  betwixt  each 
move  ?    Madness,  madness !     I  was  once  challenged  to  play  a  game 
through  the  Twopenny,  but  I  dpclined  with  indignation.   The  challenger 
show^  me  a  letter  he  had  that  morning  received  fjom  an  adversary  ifi 
Edinburgh,  and  he  expected  another,  he  said,  by  the  next  vessel  from 
India.     The  Edinburgh  letter  ran  thus : — "  Dear  Phil,— By  moying 
pawn  No.  4  one  square  forward,  you  will  very  much  oblige, — Dear  Phil,— :- 
your^s  very  sincerely, — John  Johnstone."   This  fact  alone  is,  in  my  mind, 
enough  to  damn  chess.     What  affectation !  what  folly !     Pid  any  ^ne 
ever  hear  of  a  game  of  backgammon  being  played  after  such  a  fpolish 
fashion  ?    Never,  Pll  be  bound  for  it.    Then,  the  airs  of  superiority  the 
chessites  assume  qver  us  poor  backgammonists,  and  the  utter  pontempt 
they  profess  for  our  game!     Why,  the  fact  is,  that  our  game  is  as 
superior  to  their's  as  silver  to  sawdust.    In  chess,  two  players  muet 
dther  be  equal  or  unequal.    If  equal,  they  see  through  each  other's 
mancBuvras  in  a  minute ;  and  the  game  (if  not  prolonged  till  both  parties 
are  heartily  sick  of  each  other,  ai^  so  dropped  from  mere  weariness) 
is  lost  at  last  by  an  oversight, — ^the  loser  not  considering  himself  bea^eii. 
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If  unequal,  a  certain  number  of  moves  places  the  weaker  party  hors  de 
combaiy  and  that  as  often  as  the  game  may  happen  to  be  renewed. 

In  backgammon  nothing  of  this  sort  takes  place.  The  most  practised 
player  may  be  beaten  by  the  veriest  tyro.  Old  grandpapa  may  be 
gammoned  by  his  little  curly-headed  granddaughter.  Luck's  all.  For- 
tune governs  throughout:  conjecture  is  positively  dumbfounded.  A 
chancery  suit  or  an  action  for  libel  can  scarcely  be  more  uncertain  in  its 
results.  At  backgammon  all  men  are  fatalists.  Many  fine  moral 
lessons  are  contained  in  its  leafless  book.  The  ^'  Talmud "  and  the 
^^  Koran"  are  not  more  full  of  ethical  instruction  than  those  two  volumes 
of  anti-types.  They  teach  us  how  vain  are  all  our  calculations  of  the 
future, — ^how  foolish  it  is  for  man  to  trust  to  his  own  predictions  in 
matters  over  which  himself  has  no  control.  They  counsel  us  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  present  good  fortune,  yet  never  to  despair  in  the  midst 
of  adversity.  Let  no  man  be  puffed  up  with  pride ;  his  pride  may  have 
a  fall :  let  no  man  despond  at  the  presence  of  poverty ;  he  may  throw 
sixes !  Backgammon  instils  into  our  minds  the  rudiments  of  honourable 
competition ;  of  course,  it  is  no  game  for  the  St.  Simonians :  it  teaches 
us  that  all  mankind  are  equal, — black  and  white.  It  is  a  microcosm, 
in  which  the  men  represent  the  brute  matter,  and  the  dice  the  informing 
principle.  If  chess  is  a  game  for  kings,  backgammon  is  a  recreation  fit 
for  the  immortal  gods  themselves. 

A  noble  game  is  backgammon, — as  I  think  cousin  Kate  will  acknow- 
ledge when  she  comes  to  cast  her  fine  black  eyes  over  this  most  veritable 
and  imsophisticated  essay. 
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Inoendiariim— The  late  Trial  for  Murder— Sir  Peter  Laurie— I1ie  new  Fiddle- 
player— 'The  Pantheon,  Balloons,  Bazaars,  &c. — Kmigration :  Tax  on  AlMentees — 
St.  James's  Palace  Clock— Quick  Travelling  to]India— The  Affair  at '«  Lloyd'^*'-— 
Desecration  of  Churches — ^Xhe  Trades'  Unions — The  new  Governor  of  Jamaica 
—Fashions  from  France. 


Incbndtarism. — ^We  regret  to  find  that  this  crime  is  still  on  the 
increase ;  and  what  renders  it  more  interesting  to  the  Londoners  (whose 
feelings  upon  most  public  questions  are  regulated  by  the  consideration  of 
how  far  they  may  themselves  be  affected  by  the  results)  is  the  fact,  that 
confla^*ations  are  beginning  to  be  common  on  the  skirts  of  the  town. 
A  farm  at  Camberwell — ^we  scarcely  flattered  ourselves  that.Camberwell 
remained  so  rural — has  been  fired,  another  near  Staines,  another  (the 
celebrated  Oxgate  Farm)  at  Willesden,  and  another  near  Acton.  One 
of  the  miscreants,  who  was  convicted  of  setting  fire  to  various  stacks 
and  ricks,  and  out-buildings,  and  who  has  expiated  his  crime  on  the 
gallows,  admitted  liis  inducement  to  have  been  the  reward  of  six  shillings 
and  sixpence,  which  he  got  for  giving  the  alarm  and  fetching  the  en- 
gines. For  the  sake  of  this  moderate  premium  he  had  been  Uie  means 
of  destroying  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  property. 
In  the  annids  of  selfishness  this  worthy  ought  to  hold  a  very  dis- 
tinguished place. 
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The  iate  Trial  for  Murder. — We  last  month  noticed  the  curious 
coincidence  which  existed  between  the  circumstances  connected  with  two 
murders,  which  had  then  recently  taken  place.  The  trial  for  one  of 
those  murders  has  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner.  The  evidence 
given  in  the  case  would  form  matter  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Causes  Celebres  of  the  country,  and  exhibited  to  the  jury  and  the 
public,  not  only  the  unequivocal  innocence  of  the  accused  grandson, 
but  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  paternal  hatred  and  inveteracy  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner's  father  that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  motives 
for  this  inveteracy  must  have  been  extremely  strong,  and  the  necessity 
for  referring  to  those  motives  acutely  painful  to  him  who,  in  his  own 
vindication,  was  compelled  to  attract  particular  attention  to  them. 
Whether  the  necessity  of  this  reference  will  lead  to  any  further  measures 
against  the  unnatural  parent,  we  know  not ;  certain  it  is,  that  there  must 
be  a  yet  unremedied  defect  in  the  practical  part  of  our  criminal  law,  for 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  trial,  in  the  first  instance,  the  difficulty — and 
at  last  it  was  matter  of  compulsion — in  getting  anybody  to  prosecute,  was 
enormous.  Whether  a  similar  disincUnation  in  the  second  instance 
will  leave  matters  as  they  are,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  really  the 
circumstances  and  conversations  which  were  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of 
the  young  Bodle,  appear  fully  to  justify  an  investigation  into  the 
conduct  of  the  elder  one. 


Sir  Peter  Laurie. — ^The  corporation  of  London  have  voted  the  late 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  their  thanks  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair 
during  his  year  of  magnificence,  and  we  believe,  from  what  we  heat  from 
those  who  understand  the  thing,  and  care  about  it,  that  no  chief 
magistrate  ever  conducted  himself  with  greater  assiduity,  urbanity,  and, 
above  all,  civiccUly  speaking^  hospitality,  than  Sir  Peter.  The  corpora- 
tion, however,  anxious  as  they  were  to  express  their  sense  of  the  worthy 
Alderman's  services,  thought  proper  to  qualify  their  praise  with  a  little 
censure,  as  the  brewers  embitter  their  beer  with  hops  to  make  it  more 
palatable ;  in  the  present  instance  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  be 
agreeable. 

They  made  an  allusion,  in  the  vote  of  thanks,  to  Sir  Peter's  manner 
of  examining  prisoners  at  the  Mansion-House,  against  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  to  his  putting  such  questions  as,  if  fairly  answered,  must 
criminate  the  party  answering,  and  maintaining  his  right  to  elicit  the 
truth  by  any  means  in  his  power.  Sir  Peter,  in  acknowledging  the 
tribute  to  his  merits,  replies  in  a  bold,  manlv  manner  to  their  reference  to 
his  defect ;  and,  avowing  the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  appeals  to  the 
fact  of  several  convictions  of  swindlers  and  vagabonds,  of  all  descriptions, 
as  a  proof  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  his  system. 

Now  we  of  ourselves  have  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  pohce  examinations  should  be  carried.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  upon 
the  principle  at  present  generally  adopted  at  the  different  public  offices,  the 
prisoner  is  tried  there  in  the  first  instance.  He  comes  attended  by 
barristers  sometimes,  and  almost  always  by  an  attorney,  who  displays  all 
the  trickery  of  his  craft — not  to  protect  his  client  upon  his  trial  before  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen— but  to  evade  the  questions  of  the  magistrate,  and 
avoid — ^not  exculpation  after  evidence — ^but  detection  In  his  rogueries. 

Upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  man  a  jury  of  his  country- 
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meti  are  to  decide.  Even  befoi-e  he  reafches  that  trihtitial,  A  grand  jury 
id  to  pronounce  whether  there  be  sufficient  evidence  against  him  to 
warrant  his  being  submitted  to  its  judgment.  Surely  this  is  barrier 
Sufficient  between  the  accused  and  his  accuser.  At  present  a  man 
detected  in  a  theft  clear  as  noonday — discovered  in  pilfering  or  pur- 
loining, or  in  swindling  or  in  cheating,  is,  by  the  tact  of  an  attotney, 
made  to  fence  with  the  magistrate,  and  take  every  possible  legal 
advantage  of  circumstances  to  check  the  course  of  justice.  No  man 
will  say  that  which  will  criminate  himself,  and  therefore  the  asking 
{criminals  questions  may  be  useless ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  pleadings 
of  lawyers  in  the  first  instance  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  Let  the 
prisoner  deny  the  facts,  and  then  send  bim,  if  the  case  be  sufficiently 
strong,  to  the  two  tribunals  which  we  have  already  mentimied,  before 
which  the  evidence  will  come  clear  and  distinct,  and  either  be  confirmed 
Or  refuted,  and  a  verdict  given  accordingly. 

We  go  even  farther.  We  doubt  either  the  wisdom  or  justice  of 
peniiitting  the  police  reports  to  be  published,  even  if  the  offices  arc 
continued  to  be  open  to  the  public.  In  a  vast  many  cases,  the  publicity 
of  the  reports  defeats  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  in  a  vast  many  more, 
prevents  Culprits  of  various  descriptions  firom  being  brought  before  the 
toagifitfates.  If  the  reports  were  given  verbatim^  and  without  any 
editorial  observations,  this  part  of  the  evil  might  be  altogether  got  rid 
of;  but,  as  the  case  now  stands,  anv  man  or  woman,  remarkable 
cither  from  circumstances,  or  in  personal  appearance,  or  by  name,  would 
rather  quietly  piit  up  with  robbery  from  a  thief,  extortion  froih  a 
hackney-coachman,  or  (which  is  more  common  than  either)  insolence 
from  a  turnpike-man,  than  subject  himself  or  herself  to  the  "  furiny  ** 
bbservations  of  the  reporters.  Just  conceive  a  respectable  couple,  who 
had  been  cheated  and  robbed,  having  secured  the  culprit,  and  appeared 
against  him  at  Bow-street,  being  exhibited  to  the  newspaj)er-teader8  of 
the  next  morning  in  something  of  this  sort : — 

"  Bmv-street,  Tuesday. — Yesterday  a  *  werry  euros '  sort  of  long- 
legged  animal,  not  tUUch  unlike  a  girafie  in  stature,  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Shuffiebotham,  accompanied  by  a  squat,  squabby  young  lady,  a  Miss 
ilickathrift,  appeared  before  Mt*.  Halls,  to  prefer  a  charge  against 
Charles  Jarvis,  driver  of  the.  hackney  coach  2850. 

"  It  appeared  that,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  thbir  age  and  size, 
the  long-legged  Shuffiebotham  was  the  acknowledged  lover  of  the  dimi- 
itutive  Miss  Hickathrift ;  and  bfcing  a  *  real  *  gentleman,  and  wishing  *  to 
behave  as  sich,'  hired  the  co&ch  1^850,  in  order  to  treat  his  dumpling 
fiulcinea  to  Sadler's  Wells,  in  order  to  agitate  her  gentle  bosom  with  the 
agonies  of  the  Bleeding  Nun  of  Hossenhurg,  The  gentle  converse  of  the 
young  couple  on  the  road  was  so  interesting,  that  when  they  quitted  the 
carriage,  Miss  H.  left  her  bag  (containing  a  smelling-bottle,  a  handker- 
chitef,  a  gold  thimble,  five  halfpence,  aild  half  a  sheet  of  whity-brown 
paper)  on  the  seat,  and  never  missed  it  until  the  sorrows  of  the  stage 
rendered  the  application  of  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  absolutely 
necessary.  Immediately  on  discovering  her  loss,  Mr.  Shuffiebotham 
chivalrously  rushed  down  stairs  in  order  td  the  recovery  of  the  objects. 
The  coach  he  found,  but  the  bag  was  missing,  and  all  the  recompense 
he  got  for  his  trouble  was  that  of  being  laughed  at. 
"^  '*•  In  his  tttf,  having  secUred  the  number  of  the  Coachj  he  proceeded  to 
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tuBmon  Jairey  for  extortion  in  hating  demanded  and  received  Is.  6d. 
instead  of  1/.  which  was  his  lawful  fare^  but  about  which  he  had  not 
intended  to  say  anything  if  the  subsequent  robbery — as  he  emphatically 
called  it — ^had  not  aroused  his  revengeful  feelings, — indeed  at  the  bare 
recital  of  the  loss  of  the  bag,  poor  Miss  Hickathrih  burst  into  tears,  and 
was  oidy  soothed  by  the  tender  looks  of  the  venerable  giraffe,  who  kept 
whispering,  *  Don't,  my  dear,'  *  Never  mind,  my  love,'  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  auditors. 

*•  The  prisoner,  who  was  attended  by  his  solicitor,  denied  the  charge 
altogether.  He  saw  nothing  of  the  bag,  nor  did  he  believe  the  lady  ever 
had  a  bag  when  she  got  in 

*'  Here  the  gentle  Hickathrifl  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  you  wicked  man  !* 
in  a  tone  which  convulsed  the  hearers. 

** and,  in  addition,  rather  rejoiced,"  as  his  professional  friend  said, 

**  in  having  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  shilling,  which  Mr.  Shuf- 
flebotham  had  given  him  in  payment  of  the  fare,  was  a  bad  'un.** 

"  Here  a  general  roar  of  laughter  ensued,  and  the  attentions  of  the 
^  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon '  to  his  fubsy  companion  became  quite 
moving. 

**  Mr.  Shufflebotham  stepped  forward,  and,  with  a  face  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  tabernacle,  made  a  long  and  solemn  speech, 
denying  the  possibility  of  his  having  passed  a  bad  shilling — when  the 
magistrate  put  a  stop  to  his  preaching,  by  telling  him  that  nobody  be- 
lieved the  story  of  the  coaehman,  who  was  fined  20;.  for  the  overcharge, 
but  discharged  as  to  the  bag. 

^  Still  poor  Miss  Hickathrift  seemed  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  her  bag 
might  be  forthcoming, — ^the  halfpence, — the  handkerchief, — the  thimble. 
— the  whity-brown  paper, — all  gone.  However,  her  long  friend  offerea 
her  his  arm,  which  she  accepted,  and  they  quitted  the  office ;  and  as  they 
passed  through  the  passage,  a  good  deal  of  laughter  was  excited  by  the 
complainant  observing  ^  that  he  was  convinced  the  coachman  stole  the 
bag,  and  that  was  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.'  This  unfortunate 
expression  was  too  applicable  to  the  parties  themselves  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and,  as  they  went  out,  half-a-dozen  of  the  bystanders  cried  but^ 
*  There  they  go ;  there's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.'  By  which  names, 
we  have  no  doubt,  the  unhappy  couple  will  be  known  for  the  future  all 
over  Camden  Town,  where  they  reside." 

Now  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  Mr.  ShUfflebotham,  a  retired 
merchant,  living  in  Camden  Town,  thought  proper  to  take  his  niece. 
Miss  Hickathrift  to  Sadler's  Wells ;  that  he  hired  a  coach ;  that  the 
young  lady  left  her  bag  in  the  coach ;  that  the  coachman  overcharged 
them  in  the  farCj  insulted  the  old  gentleman,  and  finally  accused  him  of 
passing  bad  money ;  and  yet,  because  these  respectable  people  chose  to 
punish  the  fellow  who  had  robbed  and  cheated  them,  they  are,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  funny  paragraph,  to  be  called  giraffes  and  fubsies, 
and  nicknamed  for  ever  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  live. 

This,  we  say,  is  a  fault, — and  that  is  the  "  long  and  the  short  of  it." 

T&B  NEW  FxnniiK -PLAYER. — ^Thc  news  which  appears, — out  of  the 
political  world,-^to  attract  most  of  public  attention,  is  that  of  the  arrival 
here  from  Calcutta,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  of  a  magnificent  fiddle- 
player,  of  the  name  of  Masoni.    If  we  had  not  seen  his  pedigree  in  th^ 
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newspapers,  we  should  have  thought  him  a  plain  English  Mr.  Mason, 
who  had  italianized  his  termination,  and  given  himself,  like  Mars, 

"  An  /to  threaten  and  command/* 

However,  he  is  no  more  an  Englishman  than  Sue  Kelly,  or  Tom 
Browny,  as  Zuchelli  and  Tamburini  are  called ;  but  is,  in  every  respect, 
a  regular-built  foreigner.  He  melted  the  South  Americans, — astonished 
the  Candians, — bothered  the  governor-general  in  council  at  Calcutta,^ — 
upset  Bombay, — and  drove  Madras — as  it  is,  by  the  way,  literally — 
half  mad ; — the  Hottentots  were  enchanted  with  him  at  the  Cape,  and 
the  yam-stocks  of  St.  Helena  nearly  danced  over  the  edge  of  their  hay- 
cock island  for  delight  at  hearing  him. 

At  Brighton,  he  has  received  the  sanction  of  royalty;  and  the 
*'  Morning  Post"  tells  us  that  Sir  Andrew  Barnard  and  the  Queen's  band 
approved  of  him.  He  is  now  in  London ;  and  at  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Academy's  music  last  week,  he  condescended  to  ravish  the  ears  of  all 
the  students.  He  is  to  ruin  Paganini  in  public  favour :  this  he  will 
perhaps  not  find  occasion  to  do,  since  the  Medusean  Orpheus  has  already 
got  enough  change  for  his  notes  to  render  his  return  to  this  country 
unnecessary.  It  is  said — which,  by  the  way,  is  not  uncommon  in 
puffing — that  his  performance,  to  be  understood,  must  be  heard.  In 
short,  Masoni  is  the  bow  ideal  of  fiddlers. 


Thb  Pantheon  —  Balloons — Bazaars,  &c. — The  Pantheon  in 
Oxford-street,  once  the  resort  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  but  which  never 
recovered  its  tone  of  elegance  after  the  original  building  was  burned 
down  in  the  year  1792,  is  undergoing  the  same  sort  of  repair  which 
Lamprey's  cousin-german  in  Ireland  proposed  to  give  Mr.  O'Calla- 
ghan's  pen-knife,  which  he  undertook  to  make  as  good  as  ever  it  was  in 
all  its  life,  for  the  cost  of  nothing  more  than  a  new  blade  and  a  new  handle. 
It  is,  in  fact,  rebuilding, — a  process  rendered  necessary  by  failures  in 
various  parts  of  the  structure,  marked  more  particularly  to  the  eye  of 
the  passenger  in  Blenheim-street  by  round  plates  of  iron,  as  the  wag- 
geries of  authors  are  underscored  to  attract  the  reader's  especial  attention. 

The  original  Pantheon  was  opened  in  the  year  1772,  and  was,  it  is 
said,  a  most  beautiful  and  elegant  building.  There  is  a  print  of  its 
interior  extant,  representing  the  exhibition  of  Lunardi's  balloon,  which 
was  hung  inflated  in  the  centre,  while  the  intrepid  aeronaut  himself  pro- 
menaded the  circle,  dressed,  as  we  have  heard  him  described,  in  a  scarlet 
coat  embroidered  with  gold  and  lined  with  pea-green,  the  admiration  of 
the  ladies  and  the  envy  of  the  men.  Like  all  other  pursuits,  flying  has 
become  so  common,  that  Mr.  Green,  or  Mr.  Graham,  might  go  unkissed 
and  unworshipped  to  the  day  of  their  deaths,  if  they  had  not  the  luck  to 
have  two  Mrs.  G.'s  to  propitiate  them  at  home.  In  1784— the  Lunardi 
year — in  an  account  of  a  birth-day  ball,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (our 
late  gracious  sovereign)  is  stated  to  have  appeared  in  a  ^'  pink  balloon 
satin  coat" — the  ladies  assumed  the  shape  of  balloons — wore  balloon 
curls  and  balloon  bonnets — and,  in  fact,  every  thing  was  *'  balloon." 

In  1790,  the  Pantheon  was  converted  into  an  opera-house,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  that  in  the  Haymarket  by  fire,  and, 
in  1792,  itself  was  destroyed  by  a  similar  calamity.  It  was  rebuilt 
upon  an  enlarged  scale,  but  incumbered  with  those  pests  of  such  pro- 
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perties,  a  body  of  renters — stones  in  the  pockets  of  the  unfortunate  spe- 
culator, which,  while  they  hang  about  him,  effectually  prevent  his 
keeping  his  head  above  water.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  new  Pan- 
theon^  like  the  old  one,  was  converted  into  an  opera-house,  and  Braham 
and  Mrs.  Billington,  and  we  believe  Catalani,  all  sang  there.  This, 
however,  lasted  but  one  season,  and  the  building  thenceforward  Jbe- 
came  occasionally  devoted  to  the  Saturnalia  of  half-guinea  masquerades, 
in  which  vice  strove  effectually  for  the  mastery  with  dulness,  noise,  stu- 
pidity, and  vulgarity. 

At  length,  what  with  the  quarrels  of  the  proprietors  and  the  unsound- 
nera  of  the  walls,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  public,  and  in  part  reverted  to 
one  of  its  original  uses,  and  became  a  balloon  manufactory.  It  is  now 
destined  for  a  bazaar,  which,  considering  the  great  success  of  that  in  Soho- 
square  on  one  hand,  and  the  small  success  of  the  Queen's  Bazaar  on  the 
other,  seems  to  be  as  hopeless  a  speculation  as  need  be.  It  would  have 
formed  a  particularly  good  site  for  a  third  regular  theatre,  and  have 
much  enlightened  the  population  north  of  Oxford-street,  who,  at  present, 
mingle  in  the  recreations  of  London  only  when  they  descend  in  parties, 
like  Oriental  travellers,  in  caravans — we  do  not  mean  Paddington  om- 
nibuses. We  suspect  that  the  enlrepreneurs  of  the  present  concern 
win  find,  when  the  bills  come  in,  that,  instead  of  a  Pantheon^  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  Pandemonium. 


Emigration:  T>wc  on  Absentees. — Emigration  to  the  Conti- 
nent continues  to  a  frightful  extent.  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey  are  now 
gone — Lord  and  Lady  Chesterfield — Lord  Pembroke — I-iord  and  Lady 
Louth — Lord  and  Lady  Monson — the  Duke  of  Devonshire — Lord  Hert- 
ford— Lady  Sandwich — Lord  and  Lady  De  Tabley — Lady  Tankerville — 
Marquis  of  Anglesea  and  family — Marchioness  of  Conyngham — Lord 
and  Lady  Clinton — Lord  and  Lady  Strathaven — Lord  and  Lady  Sidney 
— Lord  and  Lady  Rivers — Lord  and  Lady  Francis  Egerton — the  Countess 
of  Clare — Earl  and  Countess  of  Beverley — besides  a  host  of  those  who,  in 
fact,  are  even  more  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
actual  comfort  of  their  immediate  and  constant  neighbours — ^we  mean 
country  gentlemen  and  their  families.  Surely  our  ministers,  who  are 
likely  to  be  hard  run  for  taxes  to  supply  the  place  of  .those  which  they 
have  been  forced  voluntarily  to  repeal — or,  at  least,  promise  to  repeal — 
might  find  a  most  seasonable  succedaneum  in  an  income-tax  on  absentees, 
which  would  either  force  them  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  country 
whence  they  derive  their  income,  or  induce  them  to  return  to  their 
homes,  where  their  presence  and  influence  would  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  their  tenants  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants. 

St,  James's  Palace  Clock. — We  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  clock 
over  the  gateway  of  St.  James's  Palace  is  replaced.  A  general  outcry 
was  raised  upon  the  subject,  and  so  the  clock  is  restored,  and  raised  too. 
It  is  now  hoisted  up  far  out  of  ear-reach  of  the  maids  of  honour  and 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  who  were  previously  annoyed  by  its  noise.  It 
does  not  look  so  graceful  in  the  attics  as  it  did  below,  still  it  is  clear  in 
view.  We  cannot,  however,  admire  the  shape  selected  for  its  face ;  it  has 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  hatchment,  and  reminds  us  of  Hogarth's 
joke — "  We  must" — placed  upon  a  dial  in  one  of  his  prints,  mgnifying 
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thejreby  "  We  must "  die  alL  It  ie  a  great  convenienee,  nevert1ieleM| 
and  will  afford  a  motal  lesion  to  those  mtcWe-aged  gentlemen  who,  as 
they  descend  St.  James's-street,  cast  a  glance  at  its  figures ;  for  it  may 
serve  to  remind  them,  in  their  peregrinations,  how  fast  a  man,  at  their 
time  of  life,  goes  down  hill. 

Quick  Travbllino  to  India. — There  seems  really  a  probability  of 
establishing  a  regular  communication  between  Bombay  and  Europe, 
by  Suez ;  and  although  the  idea,  now  for  the  twentieth  time  started,  of 
cutting  through  the  Isthmus,  and  thus  uniting  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  by  means  of  a  canal,  is  not  likely  to  be  realised — ^indeed 
in  the  prospectus  it  is  not  even  entertained — the  facilities  which  have 
been  afforded  and  are  promised  hold  out  great  hopes  of  abbreviating  the 
voyage  to  India  in  a  manner  which,  half  a  century — nay,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago — when  we  all  thought  ourselves  vastly  fine  fellows,  and 
extremely  learned  and  clever  into  the  bai^in,  never  would  or  could  have 
been  contemplated. 

Mr.  Waghom,  who,  it  appears,  is  a  man  of  great  talent  and  indefati* 
gable  industry,  has  arrived  at  Bombay  vi&  Alexandria,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  build  a  halting-place 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  and,  if  necessary,  at  his  own  charge,  to 
construct  the  rail-road  between  those  points.  The  course  Mr.  Waghom 
proposes  is,  that  steam-vessels  should  carry  the  mails,  and  passengers  of 
course,  from  Falmouth  to  Malta ;  that  other  steam- vessels  should  con- 
vey them  from  Malta  to  Alexandria;  while  another  company,  in  In- 
dia, should  provide  vessels  to  run  from  Bombay  to  carry  the  mails  to 
Suez,  and  wait  their  return ;  the  bags  and  passengers  being  conveyed  from 
Cairo  to  Suez  by  the  projected  rail-road.  He  intends  that  a  postage  of 
five  shillings  upon  each  letter  should  be  received  by  the  post-offices  of 
England  and  India,  who,  in  return,  should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  the  Company  for  conveying  the  bags,  which,  with  the  passage-money 
of  travellers  and  the  freight  of  casgoes  of  light  goods,  would  amply  repay 
the  projectors — the  companies,  on  their  part,  undertaking  to  pay  the 
dues  and  duties  claimed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  To  start  this  imder- 
taking,  Mr.  Waghom  calculates  .24,000/.  only  to  be  necessary^  and  of 
that  12,500/.  is  already  subscribed.  The  patronage  of  this  active  and 
most  energetic  advance  in  communication,  personally  or  by  letter,  with 
some  of  our  remote  possessions,  is  solely  attributable  to  the  energy  and 
activity  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant,  who  has  exerted  himself  most 
laudably  in  the  promotion  of  the  undertaking,  and  in  fixing  upon  the 
different  ports  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  Affair  at  "  Lloyd's." — There  never  was  known  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance of  tempestuous  weather  at  this  period  of  the  year  as  we  have 
had  during  the  last  month :  the  ravages  it  has  made  amongst  our  coast- 
ing-vessels, and  vessels  outward-bound,  still  near  our  shores,  has  been 
awfid.  Steam-vessels  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  sailing-vessels ;  and  a 
second  shipwreck  has  occurred  at  Boulogne,  rendered  less  dreadful  than 
the  last  only  bv  the  smaller  number  of  the  sufferers.  All  that  were  on 
board  perishea,  under  the  eyes  of  crowds  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
wholly  unable  to  render  them  the  slightest  assistance. 

It  is  apprehended  that  the  losses  to  the  underwriters  will  be  far  greater  . 
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than  in  toy  preceding  year :  this,  with  the  misfortune— ^for  so  W6  con- 
Bidet  it — of  loeing  their  able  and  respectable  Chairman,  will  make  this, 
to  them,  anything  rather  than  a  merry  Christmas.  With  respect  to  the 
resignation  Of  Alderman  Thompsouj  we  admit  that,  after  the  ballbt,  and 
when  he  ibund  the  majority  in  his  favom*  only  ^re  out  of  a  division  of 
five  hundred,  he  cotdd  do  nothing  but  retire ;  and,  therefore,  perhaps 
that  result  justifies  his  original  resignation.  For  our  own  parts,  having 
the  highest  respect  for  the  worthy  Alderman,  and  for  his  chttnkcterj  we 
cannot  but  think  his  retirement  uncalled  for;  The  Sunderland  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  a  vice-president,  and  upon  which  vice-presidency 
the  subscribers  to  Lloyd's  founded  their  objections  to  his  feonductj  is, 
although  transacting,  as  a  branch  of  its  business,  marine  insurance  lil  a 
certain  degree,  intended  to  embrace  objects  of  various  sorts,  none  of 
which  enter  into  the  speculations  of  Lloyd's ;  and  certain  i^e  are  that 
Mr.  Thompson's  personal  interests  in  the  one  establishment  would  never 
ha:ve  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  general  interests  of  the  other. 
The  subscribers  to  Lloyd's  Coffee-house — and,  strangely  etidugh,  they 
are  recognized  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  a  public  body — appear  to  be 
extremely  jealous  of  their  rights  j  but  we  are  yet  to  learn  why  any  other 
set  of  gentlemen  who  choose  to  effect  marine  insuranfces  arfe  tiot  hi 
perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  without  either  their  **  leave  or  litense."  The 
Sunderland  Company  may  become  a  formidable  rival,  for  all  ^e  know ; 
and  now  that  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  is  relieved  from  any  delicacy 
upon  the  Subject,  he  may  direct  his  energies  with  considerable  eflfect  hi 
extending  its  powers  and  increasing  its  influence. 

Desecration  op  Churches. — ^A  circumstance  occurred  on  the  23d 
of  December  which  ought  to  decide  at  once,  and  for  ever,  the  dUestion 
of  appropriating  churches  to  oth6r  uses  than  those  for  which  they  are 
built  and  consecrated.  The  wardmote  of  Portsoken  Ward  was  hdd;  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  Common  Councilmen,  in  the  parish  church.  It 
was  known  long  beforehand  that  the  discussions  arising  but  of  the 
claims  and  protests  of  Mr.  Scales,  who  has  been  elected  Aldermatt,  attd 
rejected  by  the  Court,, would  be  noisy  and  stormy;  and  so,  indeed,  they 
proved  to  be.  High  words  passed,  great  cdnfiision  ensued.  And  the  Lord 
Mayor-  was  compelled  to  tall  in  a  body  of  police  to  preserve  otder.  t'his 
in  the  church.  But,  as  if  to  place  the  indecency  And  indelicacy  of  such 
proceedings  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  in  the  midst  of  the  uprofer 
there  arrived  a  couple  of  persons  to  be  married. 

It  was  decided  that  political  matters  should  give  way  to  religion, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  rather  surprising,  and  the  sfervice 
of  matrimony  was  begun.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  and  at 
the  period  when  these  two  persons  were  solemnly  pledging  their  faith  to 
each  other  before  God,  Mr.  Scales  made  his  appearduce,  and  was  received 
with  shouts  and  cheers,  as  was  also  Mf .  Alderman  Harmer.  t'hc  cler- 
gymaii  could  not  proceed ;  language  the  most  violent  and  intem|>erate 
passed  between  the  conflicting  parties ;  and,  amidst  oaths.  And  yells,  and 
shrieks  of  applause  and  dertsion,  a  posse  of  constables  entered  the 
desecrated  building ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  the  couple  kneelitig  at 
the  altar  were  united. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting — nothing  more  shameful ;  arid,  cfeir- 
tainly,  at  a  period  when  the  church  is  attacked  from  almost  every  side. 
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it  does  Beem  the  height  of  indecency  to  permit  such*  proceedings  to  take 
place.  Would  it  not  be  possible  either  to  obtain  from  the  different  com- 
panies the  use  of  their  halls  for  these  elections ;  or,  if  not,  might  not 
hustings  be  erected  for  the  purpose ;  or  might  not  a  tavern-room  suffice 
for  the  business  ?  The  Bishop  of  London,  whose  opinions  and  feelings 
upon  such  subjects  are  pretty  generally  known,  might  surely  put  a  stop 
to  these  outrages,  (for  we  can  call  them  nothing  else,)  and  save  the 
churches,  so  peculiarly  under  his  care,  from  such  exhibitions  in  future. 
We  should  think  that,  without  going  to  such  high  authority,  the  incum* 
bents  of  the  livings  themselves  might  prevent  them.  Upon  this  point 
we  are  not  so  sure ;  but,  independent  as  the  citizens  of  London  may  be, 
we  do  hope  that  the  prelate  of  the  diocese  has  yet  sufficient  influence 
to  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  indecent,  and  so  subversive  of  all  moral  as 
well  as  religious  feeling. 

The  Trades'  Unions. — A  most  alarming  evil  is  growing  up  in  the 
metropolis  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate,  and  which  threatens  the  most 
serious  consequences — we  mean  the  formation  of  Trades^  unions.  These 
combinations  are  proceeding  in  every  part  of  town,  and  bid  fair,  at  no 
very  great  distance  of  time,  to  place  the  population  of  London  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  what  are  called,  in  the  new-fangled  language  of  modem 
political  economy,  the  "  operatives'^ 

It  is  a  subject  which,  we  are  aware,  is  occupying  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Grovemment ;  but  flagrant  and  evident  as  the  mischief  is,  and 
sure  and  certain  as  are  its  perilous  consequences,  it  seems  impossible  to 
check  it.  In  Scotland,  where  the  system  is  more  advanced,  the  most 
horrid  outrages  are  committed  upon  those  who  decline  entering  into ' 
the  compact :  at  Glasgow,  a  poor  woman  was  violently  assaulted  by 
Eome  of  the  members  of  the  unions,  who  threw  a  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  over  her,  and  deprived  her  of  sight ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the 
foreman  of  the  Lancefield  Spinning-company,  in  going  to  the  factory 
from  his  own  house,  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  tremendous  blow 
from  a  heavy  and  sharp  weapon,  which  wounded  hun  desperately  on  the 
head. 

In  London,  their  operations  are  more  concealed ;  the  members  pay  one 
shilling  per  month,  and  are  sworn  to  secresy ;  and  to  prove  the  extent  to 
which  the  combination  is  going,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  in  the 
week  before  Christmas,  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and  seventy  journey- 
men tailors  were  sworn  in,  in  one  day  at  one  house.  The  a/cowed  object 
of  these  men  is  an  advance  in  wages ;  which  demand  on  their  parts,  cou- 
pled with  a  cry — which  will  become  overwhelming  after  Parliament 
meets — for  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  will  place  the  country  and  the 
Government  in  a  position  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty.  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  thing  is,  the  parity  of  proceedings  here  with  those 
adopted  by  the  operatives  of  Paris.  We  last  month  noticed  this  extra- 
ordinary sympcUny  between  France  and  England  in  the  case  of  incendi- 
arism, and  here  we  perceive  it  again  in  the  operation  of  these  unions.  Ap- 
pearances would  almost  lead  one  to  imagine  that  there  might  at  least  be 
master-spirits  at  work  among  the  journeymen  to  whom  might  be  traced 
the  effects  visibly  and  simultaneously  produced  on  either  side  of  the 
channel. 
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Thb  New  Governor  of  Jamaica. — ^The  Marquis  of  Sligo  is  ap* 
pointed  GoTemor  of  Jamaica,  and  proceeds  immediately  to  the  seat  of 
his  domination.  It  is  generally  statol  that  Lord  Mulgrave,  on  his  return 
to  England,  will  succc^  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  household. 

The  Marchioness  of  Sligo — ^his  lordship's  mother — ^was  daughter  and 
oo-heiress  of  Richard  Earl  Howe,  and  was  a  widow  in  the  year  1812 ; 
at  which  period  her  ladyship's  son  was  tried  at  the  Admiralty  sessions, 
before  Lord  Stowell  (then  Sir  William  Scott),  for  inducing  English 
sailors  to  leave  the  ship  to  which  they  belonged,  in  order  to  complete  the 
complement  of  men  for  his  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  that 
occasion  the  Marchioness  went  into  court  to  intercede  for  her  son ; — 
the  appeal,  as  far  as  the  legal  proceedings  went,  had  not  the  desired 
effect ;  for,  having  been  found  guilty,  the  Marquis  was  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  in  Newgate  of  some  months,  which  he  underwent ;  but 
the  impression  made  upon  his  upright  judge,  by  the  manners  and  affec- 
.tionate  conduct  of  his  lordship's  mother,  was  such,  that,  in  a  very  short 
period  after  the  trial,  she  became  his  wife.  The  Marchioness  died  in 
1816. — This  is  one  of  the  histories  of  real  life,  in  which  the  romantic 
largely  mingles,  and  tends  to  prove  what  some  of  our  most  popular 
WTiters  have  frequently  asserted,  that  the  improbabilities  of  fact  are  very 
frequently  more  remarkable  than  those  of  fiction. 

Fashions  from  France. — ^Velvet,  they  say,  is  to  be  the  fashion  in 
England  during  the  next  season — it  has  been  the  rage  in  France,  and 
therefore  the  ^^  proud  islanders "  are  to  become  the  copyists  of  their 
neighbours,  and  discard  silks  and  broad-cloth,  for  softer  and  richer  gar- 
ments.   The  change  will  have  one  disadvantage,  if  it  really  should  take 
place ;  foreign  velvet  will  be  of  course  the  favourite,  and  thus  a  new 
source  of  discontent  amongst  the  operatives  will  be  opened.     Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  pretty  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  revolution  in  habits 
will  not  be  speedily  universal;  and  wc  further  suspect  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  dandyism  does  not  consist  altogether  in  dressing,  there 
are  very  few  young  men  bold  enough  to  '^  break  the  ice,"  and  appear  in 
public  in  velvet  coats.  The  ladies  have  made  their  '*  state  more  gracious  " 
by  reducing  the  size  of  their  bonnets ;  for  which  relief  much  thcuiks. 
When  the  sleeves  shall  have  recovered  from  the  swellings  with  which 
they  have  now  been  so  long  affected,  our  beauties  will  look  more  beau- 
tiiid  yet ;  for  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  military  tactics,  eighteen 
inches  is  the  space  allowed  for  a  soldier's  breadth  in  line,  it  must  seem 
rather  disproportionate  in  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen  to  occupy  at  least 
three  times  as  much  ground  as  a  grenadier.     Fashion  so  wonderfully 
reconciles  the  eye  to  the  most  preposterous  absurdities,  that  the  wonder 
is,  how  wc  who  now  bear  with  acres  of  bonnets  and  mountains  of  sleeves 
could  have  endured  the  costume  of  other  days,  when  it  was  the  object  of 
ladies  to  look  more  like  thread-papers  than  anything  else  ;  as  a  proof  of 
this  mutability,  in  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  at  this  moment,  there  hangs 
a  beautiful  picture  of  Mrs.  Orby  Hunter,  by  Hoppner,  in  a  dress  unques- 
tionably most  popular  and  most  fashionable  at  the  period  at  which  it  was 
painted.     Let  any  lady  walk  into  a  drawing-room  in  that  costume  this 
winter,  and  she  will  cause  a  greater  sensation  than   any  lioness  of  the 
season.    Yet  it  is  infinitely  more  simple  and  more  natural  than  the 
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reigning  fashion,  which,  when  carried  to  its  extreme,  gives  every  hloom- 
iug  belle  the  appearance  of  an  hour-glass — the  difference  between  the 
two  figures  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  most  powerful  illustration  of  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  easy  reconcilement  of  the  eye  to  that  which  b 
constantly  before  it. 

Although,  before  our  Commentary  is  published,  merry  Christmas  will 
have  passed,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  wishing  our  read- 
ers a  ^^  happy  "  new  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  observation 
of  this  season  of  mingled  piety  and  gpratitude  and  mirth  and  gaiety  is  still 
maintained  in  high  places  with  all  its  ancient  splendour. 

The  magnificent  castle  of  Belvoir  contains  within  its  walls  upwards  of 
three  hum&ed  guests ;  at  Apethorpe,  the  venerable  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
is  entertaining  a  crowd  of  visiters ;  at  Wobum,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bedford  are  "  holding  wassail,"  and  have  collected  round  them  all  the 
branches  of  their  extensive  family  now  in  England,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
*^  quips,  and  cranks,  and  jollity ;"  Gorhambury  boasts  a  noble  assembly, 
and  Hatfield  is  thronged  with  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

At  Arundel,  Belton,  Croxteth,  Burghley,  and  many  other  noble  resi* 
deuces,  the  same  gratifying  reminiscences  of  the  olden  times  are  in  full 
force ;  and  most  gratifying  is  it  to  know  that  these  splendid  banquets 
and  lighted  halls  are  but  the  open  evidences  of  the  season  when  the  more 
important  yet  more  concealed  benevolence  of  the  great  and  good  is  at 
work,  securing  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  poor  and  humble.  The 
extent  to  which  charity  is  exercised  by  our  nobility  is  inconceivable ; 
indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  the  public  generally  are  enabled  to  form 
even  a  faint  opinion  upon  the  subject,  is  by  observing  whenever  a  Iraudu*^ 
lent  begging-letter  man  or  woman  is  brought  before  the  magistrates — 
then  comes  out  the  truth  ;  and  in  all  the  cases  which  have  yet  met  the 
public  eye,  the  facts  detailed  in  evidence  have  shown  how  constantly, 
how  readily,  and  how  liberally  the  nobility  have  contributed  to  the  alie^ 
viation  of  the  imaginary  wants  of  their  artful  deceivers. 

Long  may  that  state  of  things  exist,  which  gives  to  each  his  proper 
station  and  attributes,  and  which,  under  the  dispensations  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  has  raised  up  an  aristocracy  to  whom  the  poorer  classes  may 
look  up  widi  confidence  for  support,  while  able  to  earn  the  honest  bread 
of  industry,  and  for  aid  and  consolation  when  time  and  age  shall  have 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  working  I  Long  may  our  country  flourish, 
and  long  may  we,  and  future  chroniclers  after  us,  continue  to  refer  with 
gratitude  to  the  past  merry  Christmas,  and  propitiate  our  friends  and 
countrymen  with  the  sincere  wish  that  they  may  enjoy  in  happiness  and 
comfort  the  year  to  come* 


Cl)e  lintel  iMautK)* 


**  Alibna  nbqotia  c»ntum.'*— /fiir«#. 


To  the  Editor  of  ih$  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

SiR» — Having  for  some  time  past  observed  in  new  works  upon  the  va- 
rious branches  of  natural  history  and  other  scientiiic  pursuits,  the  constant 
demand  for  new  appellations  and  terms,  many  of  which  evidently  appear 
to  have  cost  the  authors  infinite  labour,  and  to  have  occupied  an  undue 
proportion  of  theu*  valuable  time,  in  their  researches  in  dictionaries  and 
lexicons  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  same,^ — in  order  to  obviate  such 
inconvenience  for  the  future,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  myself  to  the  notice  of 
the  scientific  world  as  a  poeisthalogist,  or,  as  we  should  express  it  in  the 
barbarous  and  uncultivated  language  in  which  it  is  our  misfortune  to  utter 
our  ideas,  "  a  maker  of  words  ;'*  and  shall  be  happy  to  supply  them  at  per 
dozen,  according  to  the  language  they  mav  be  required  in. 

i  would  IeJso  state,  that  the  subject  had  long  engaged  my  most  serious 
attention ;  and  the  result  of  a  very  long  and  plose  application  has  led  to 
the  discovery  and  production  of  a  language  at  once  sonorous  and  expres- 
sive, and  which  combines  simplicity,  conciseness,  and  lucidity,  with  the 
utmost  precision  of  meaning,  and  is  besides  so  peculiar,  that  it  admits  of 
ineorporation  into  any  language  whatever ;  in  snort,  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  ne  plm  ultra  of  scientific  language.  In  Qorfoboration  of  which,  I  have 
subjoined  a  specimen  from  a  new  edition  in  Enslish  of  a  British  Flora,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  superintending  tne  publication,  under  the 
auspices  of  "  The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Diffusion  of  Scientific 
Unintelligibility  among  the  Scavengers,  Costennongers,  and  other  Opera- 
tives of  this  vast  Metropolis  '* — the  first  number  of  which,  price  One 
Farthing,  will  be  ready  on  the  1st  of  April,  1834.  It  will  be  seen  in  this, 
that  in  conformity  with  the  now  universal  and  exceedingly  commendable 
practice  of  altering  the  old  names,  I  have  assumed  the  same  privilege,  and 
doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  be  considered  as  having  greatly  improved  the 
same,  both  in  sound  and  expressiveness^ 

BOUTYRODEPAS.    Buttercup,  Vulg. 
Synom.  Ranunculus,  Lin.,  Juss.,  Smith,  Hooker,  and  everybody  else. 

Poter  Hegepalated—nonmakroteraiedrated,  Flophytlens.  Heate  or  lod- 
aie — MeliioDoilepismedrated,  Ome^oitameneUed,  Spermi^dochions  Oo- 
nated  SiUfsynthlebomenaied — Ortemezantoakonated  and  Sirongulatoce- 
phalated — RizadesmatetL 

By  wa]^  of  contrast  to  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  above,  I  give  a  learned 
professor  s  description  of  this  genus,  whose  descriptions  I  have  generally 
followed,  both  in  this  and  other  instances. 

Ranunculus,  Lin. 

Calyx  0/5  Sepals,  not  elongated  at  the  base.  Petals  5 — 10  with  a  nec' 
iariferous  scale  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  cariopsides  ovate,  some- 
what compressed,  ending  in  a  short  horn  or  mucro,  arranged  in  a  globular 
or  cylindrical  head,  root  fascicled. 

I  have  also  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  closely  engaged  upon  what  I  pro- 
pose calling  "  The  Universal  Polyglotto  Scientific©  Tongue,"  being  a  com- 
pilation of  terms,  compounded  upon  peculiar  principles,  and  of  the  most 
select  description  and  varied  sound,  from  the  most  sonorous  words  and 
syllables  in  flie  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Hindustani,  Per- 
sian, Coptic,  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  Italian  languages  ;  and  I  confi- 
dentlv  flatter  myself,  that  it  will  be  most  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  scientific 
world  in  general,  and  more  especi^dly  by  naturalists,  as  it  will  ensure  a 
constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  words  of  almost  every  possible  sound,  and 
of  a  variety  the  most  recherche ;  and  should  this  not  be  sufficient  to  afford 
the  requisite  number  of  new,  elegant,  and  appropriate  appellations,  which 
the  present  very  improved  state  of  science  renders  so  imperatively  neces- 
sary, I  shall  have  no  objection,  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  to  under- 
take a  course  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  the  various  branches 
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of  the  Celtic,  the  original  and  Anglo-American  dialects ;  and  the  richlv- 
emphatic  figures  of  speech  of  the  native  and  emancipated  **  Niggers,  * 
witn  the  same  which,  when  expressed  in  a  universal  character,  form^from 
that  of  the  Chinese,  grafted  upon  the  hieroj^lyphics  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Mexicans,  combined  with  the  mystical  alphabets  of  the  Gnostic 
and  Rosicrucian  philosophers,  cannot  fail  in  having  the  effect  of  rendering 
this  language  as  universal,  erudite,  unique,  and  imintelligible,  as  the  most 
fastidious  of  modem  philosophers  can  desire.— I  am.  Sir,  with  the  utmost 
respect,  your  very  obedient  servitor, 

Hans  Antoine  Giusbppe  Hali  Ebn  Spit  jabber. 
Philological  Professor  to  the  A.P.D.S.U. 
Phihhgical  Coffee-shop,  Musty  Court,  Rag  Fair, 

A   NONSENSE   PROLOGUE. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  dramatist  having  hazarded  an  opinion  that  the  constant 
liabit  of  getting  words  by  heart  (as  in  the  case  of  an  actor),  although  it 
improved  the  memory,  tended  to  render  certain  other  faculties  of  the  mind 
less  acute ;  his  position  being  disputed,  he  undertook  to  give  unquestionable 
proof  of  its  truth.  The  following  prologue,  therefore,  was  composed,  and 
given  to  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  judicious  actors  on  the  stage ;  and, 
although  it  does  not  contain  two  intelligible  lines,  he  actually,  in  the  usual 
course  of  his  professional  duties,  learnt  it  b^  heai-t.  This  fact,  how^ever, 
does  not  prove  the  correctness  of  the  position :  '  Your  true  no-meaning 
puzzles  more  than  wit  \  and,  led  away  by  the  smooth  flow  of  the  verses, 
and  the  occurrence  of  images  and  expressions,  the  commonplaces  of 
prologues  in  general,— perplexed,  also,  by  the  occasional  glimmerings  of 
something  resembling  sense, — it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  one 
should  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 

As  for  the  prologue  itself,  considering  the  utter  uselessness  pf  even  the 
most  sensible  and  dull  of  this  species  of  composition,  the  soft-sounding 
nonsense  of  the  present,  aided  by  the  solemn  suit  of  black  and  the  impressive 
cocked-hat,  mignt  just  as  well  be  delivered  whenever  such  an  appendage  to 
a  play  may  be  required. 

PROLOOUB. 

When  first  the  Stage,  by  rigid  Fancy  reared. 
In  Grecian  splendour,  unadorned  appeared ; 
Imperial  Kome,  all-conquering  and  admired. 
With  gentle  gales  her  emulation  fired : 
Thence,  like  Jove*s  eagle,  from  barbaric  toil. 
Her  golden  plumage  waved  o*er  England*s  soil ; 
The  trembling  Graces  wandered,  hand  in  hand. 
And  one  mendian  blaze  o'er-canopied  the  land ! 

But  cold  and  cheerless,  in  refulgent  night. 
One  dreary  chaos  bound  the  Drama*s  light. 
Till,  nobly  daring,  with  empyreal  flame. 
Enrobed  m  clouds,  immortal  SH  AKSPEARE  came ! 
The  Tragic  Muse,  translucent  to  his  lyre. 
Struck  deep  the  strains  of  energetic  fire ; 
Each  nameless  Grace  in  fair  Thalia* s  train 
Confessed  his  force,  and  gambolled  o'er  the  plain ! 
Now  smiles  Favonian  at  nis  mandate  glow, 
Now  pitying  streams  in  rills  pellucid  flow ; 
Nature  his  nurse,  he  sways  the  Classic  Nine, 
Bids  brighter  fires  above  Parnassus  shine. 
But  rears  in  British  hearts  his  chosen  shrine ! 

O  !  might  our  Bard,  whose  trembling  bark  to-night 
Steers  its  lone  course  o'er  billows  gay  and  light. 
Upraise  the  banners  of  illusive  Hope, 
O'er  realms  restricted  by  a  partial  scope. 
Your  plaudits,  then,  might  waft  him  o*er  the  main. 
And  tempt  his  vessel  to  these  shores  again. 


} 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  with  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

London.     1834.    8vo.     1  vol. 

These  Conversations  having  so  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
•'  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  renders  anytning  hke  a  critical  or  extended 
notice  of  them,  now  that  they  are  collected  into  a  volume,  a  very  delicate 
and  somewhat  hazardous  expedient ;  we  shall,  therefore,  decline  the  at- 
tempt.   Self-praise  is  no  recommendation ;  and  were  we  to  assume  the  air 
of  an  impartial  severity,  we  should  be  laughed  at  for  our  ridiculous  affec- 
tation.   The  truth  is,  we  were  happy  to  possess,  in  any  form,  literary  trea- 
sures, the  intrinsic  and  the  adventitious  value  of  which  we  had  sagacity 
enough  to  perceive  the  moment  we  understood  the  source  from  whence 
they  would  be  derived,  and  the  subject  of  inexhaustible  interest  to  which 
they  referred.    We  are  happy  to  know  that  public  opinion  coincides  with 
our  own,  and  that  Lady  Blessington*s  addenda  to  the  former  notices  of 
lx>rd  Byron  are  considered  as  far  more  characteristic,  and  as  throwing  far 
more  light  upon  the  real  sentiments  and  disposition,  of  the  noble  poet  than 
even  the  productions  of  those  who  had  undertaken  the  ambitious  task  of 
writing  his  memoirs,  or  the  more  questionable  one  of  attempting  hU  life, 
Byron  was,  after  all,  a  very  ordinary  personage.    Allowing  the  transcen- 
dency of  his  poetical  genius,  he  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  gi-eat  men  of 
his  species,  whatever  may  have  been  his  relative  importance  as  compared 
with  those  of  his  time.    That  he  has  created  a  deeper  interest  towards 
himself  than,  probably,  any  former  writer,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
state  of  society  when  he  commenced  his  career — the  peculiar  class  to  which 
he  belonged — ^the  remarkable  and  sometimes  mysterious  circumstances  in 
his  life  which  brought  him  so  strangelv  before  the  public— the  apparent 
noble  sacrifice  which  he  made  of  himself  on  the  altar  of  freedom — and  the 
violent  collision  produced  by  his  works  between  the  great  parties  in  poli- 
tics and  religion  which,  on  their  first  appearance,  divided  the  civilized 
world.    Lady  Blessin^on  has  made  the  most  of  her  subject ;  and  if  we  are 
sometimes  offended  with  B3rTon,  we  are  always  charmed  with  her.  On  occa- 
sions when  he  appears  anything  but  amiable,  when  something  absolutely 
repulsive  makes  us  shrink  from  a  nearer  accjuaintance  with  the  perverseness 
of  his  wayward  nature,  she  contrives  to  bnng  him  off  with  the  best  grace 
imaginable,  without  compromising  her  own  sense  of  justice,  or  sacrificing, 
to  an  aff^ted  candour,  her  love  of  truth  and  virtue.    But  even  Lady  Bles- 
sington finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  great  man  of  her  hero.     He  is 
clever— he  talks  with  vivacity — is  frequently  piquant — sometimes  startling 
and  paradoxical — occasionally  grave  and  severe ;  but  never  serious — never 
in  earnest.    You  can  never  judge  of  him  by  what  he  says,  or  by  what 
he  appears.     The  weakness  of  the  spoiled  child  of  literature,  as  well 
as  of  the  nursery,  is  apparent  in  every  mood  which  he  assumes.    But 
the  vice  of  his  character  is  insincerity,  and  the  form  of  it  that  which 
he  denounces  so  perpetually  in  his  confidential  and  more  public  writ- 
ings—cant.    Yes,  we  repeat  it,  there  is  no  writer,  no  man  of  his  age, 
more  directly  chargeable  with  this  despicable  abuse  of  human  confidence 
and  goodness  than  Lord  Byron.    If  ever  he  was  truly  himself  it  was  when 
he  was  theoretically  decrying  the  opinions  which  he  really  entertained,  or 
practically  belying  the  virtues  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined ;  or  com- 
mitting the  vices  to  which  he  had  no  other  propensity  tnan  was  indubed  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  would  make  him  the  talk  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world.    He  frequently  indulged  the  cant  of  misanthropy,  when  his  heart 
really  felt  the  slightest  appeal  to  its  compassion;    he  would  dispara^ 
Christianity,  sneer  at  all  future  hope,  and  treat  the  notion  of  another  life 
with  scorn,  and  ail  the  while  tremble  in  secret  at  the  apprehension  of  the 
terrors  which  death  might  disclose.    He  did  not  hate  his  enemies  with  half 
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the  malignity  which  he  pretended.  His  friends  he  allured  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  betrayed  them  the  next  moment  to  derision  and  contempt ; 
and  as  for  his  love,  it  was  neither  the  impulse  of  passion  nor  the  gene- 
rosity of  esteem;  he  intrigued  by  means  of  money,  and  married  ibr  the 
sake  of  it ;  and  in  the  particular  instance  where  the  liason  might  have 
been  attributed  to  attachment,  he  takes  pains  to  prove  that,  on  his  part  at 
least,  it  was  the  mere  indulgence  of  pride  or  vanity,  or  of  something  even 
less  pardonable. 

The  numberless  pens  that  have  been  employed  in  giving  sketches  and 
characters  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  works,  all  written  under  the  influeace  of 
greater  or  less  advantages,  have  furnished  us  with  nothing  contradictory 
of  this,  which  we  have  assumed  as  the  single  governing  principle  of  his 
moral  nature ;  in  these  conversations  it  is  perpetually  seen.  Whether  a 
larger  experience,  the  fruit  of  a  longer  life,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  better  portion  of  mankind,  would  have  improved  him  into  a 
being  that  all  might  admire,  and  safely  trust,  and  highly  esteem,  and  which 
would  have  rendered  his  biography  an  instructive  portraiture  of  all  that  is 
great,  and  noble,  and  virtuous,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine.  Had  his  mother 
been  a  Lady  Blessington,  or  had  this  highly-lifted  woman,  or  such  an  one, 
stood  in  a  still  more  endearing  relation  to  hun,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  we  believe  that  both  his  character  and  his  fame,  his  genius  and 
its  influence,  would  have  reflected  nothing  but  honouif  on  his  country,  and 
that  his  aristocratic  birth  and  dignity,  even  in  his  own  estimation,  would 
have  been  among  the  meanest  of  his  distinctions. 

From  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  the  fair  reporter  of  these 
conversations  and  the  noble  poet,  we  have  some  confidence  in  believing  her 
assertion,  "  that  there  was  that  in  Byron  which  would  have  yet  noblv 
redeemed  the  errors  of  his  youth  and  tne  misuse  of  his  genias,  had  length 
of  years  been  granted  him;'*  though  we  frankly  confess  no  indications  o{ 
this  happy  tendency  appeal*  in  any  view  we  have  been  permitted  to  take  of 
his  lx)rdsnip  through  the  representations  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
make  him  known  to  the  world.  He  broke  down  in  the  cause  of  Greece : 
the  stn^rgle  \x\xin  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  had  he  survived  it,  we  fear, 
would  only  have  added  to  his  chagrin,  and  mortified  his  self-love.  But  it  is 
in  vain  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been, — we  only  know  what  was ; 
and  we  deeply  regret  that  a  man, "  whose  productions  have  formed  an  epoch 
in  the  literature  of  his  country,**  should  have  exhibited  so  little  in  his  con- 
duct  to  entitle  him  to  their  just  esteem.  As  a  poet,  we  are  not  insensible 
to  his  merits  ;  but  have  been  struck  with  the  application,  both  to  the  man 
and  the  writer,  of  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of  a  namesake,  in  the 
payees  of  our  immortal  dramatist,  the  unrivalled  delineator  of  human 
nature,  under  every  form  in  which  it  has  appeared : — 

**  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  Ijord  fiiron, 
Before  I  Mw  you ;  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
ProclaioM  yon  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit  !** 

Love^t  Labour  Lati. 

Pindar,  in  English  Verse.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Frands  Gary,  A.M. 

This  version  of  Pindar  is  neither  introduced  by  a  pre&ce  nor  accompa- 
nied by  notes ;  all  that  we  are  permitted  to  know  about  it  is,  that  it  b  the 
work  of  the  translator  of  the  "  Inferno.**  The  just  fume  acquired  by  that 
undertaking,  it  might  have  been  presumed,  would  ensui'e  a  favoiuable 
reception  to  any  similar  one  by  the  same  writer  ;  yet  we  do  not  like  pre- 
sumption, though  it  may  sometimes  be  excused.  By  the  appearance  of  it 
in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Cary  does  not  defy  criticism ;  ne  only  silently 
disdains  it.    Of  all  the  Greek  writers,  Pindar  is  least  understood  m  a  Ian- 
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gUBge  different  from  his  own.  Poetry  of  the  bif;hest  order  is  untranslated 
able :  it  is  impossible  to  convey  its  sublimity,  or  to  reveal  its  exquisite 
touches  of  beauty.  We  may  reoo^ise  the  form  and  the  dress ;  but  where 
is  the  living  spirit  ?  In  the  opinion  of  Horace,  Pindar  soared  far  above 
the  reach  of  imitation ;  and  he  who  cannot  approach  the  original  in  its 
divine  and  glcnious  conceptions,  must  fbr  ever  despair  of  conveying  any 
adequate  impression  of  them  by  merely  translating  the  language  which  is 
essential  to  their  very  existence.  Thus,  in  the  work  before  us  we  have  the 
subjects  of  the  original,  the  metaphors  by  which  thev  are  illustrated,  the 
deeds  celebrated,  and  some  of  its  noble  thoughts,  which  glimmer  rather 
than  blaze  upon  us  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  is  Pindar,— not  Pindar 
according  to  the  fine  and  flowing  description  of  the  Roman  bard,  begin- 
ning with  the  well-known  hue — 

^  Pindarum  quisquis  studet  cemulari ;" 

and  which  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  West,  as  introductory  to  his  own  version 
of  the  old  Grecian,  and  wluch  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  its  day  :-^ 

'*  He  who  aspires  to  reach  the  towering  height 

Of  matchless  Pindar*s  heaven -ascending  strain, 
Shall  sink,  unequal  to  the  arduous  flight, 

Like  him  who,  falling,  named  th*  Icarian  main. 
Presumptuous  youth  !  to  tempt  forbidden  skies, 
And  hope  above  the  clouds  on  waxen  plumes  to  rise ! 

Pindar, — ^Uke  some  fierce  torrent  swoll'n  with  showers, 
Or  sudden  cataracts  of  melting  snow, 

Which  from  the  Alps  its  headlong  deluge  pours, 

And  foams  and  thunders  o'er  the  vales  below, — 
With  desultory  fury  borne  along, 
llolls  his  Impetuous,  vast,  unfathomable  song. 

The  Delphic  laurel  ever  sure  to  gain. 

Whether,  with  lawless,  dithyrambric  rage. 
Wild  and  tumultuous  roves  the  sounding  strain^ 

Or  in  more  ordered  verse,  sublimely  sage, 
To  Oods  and  sons  of  Gods  his  lyre  he  strings, 
And  of  fierce  Centaurs  slain  and  dire  Chimera  sings. 

Or  whether  Pisa's  victors  be  his  theme, 

The  valiant  champion  and  the  rapid  steed, 
Who,  from  the  banks  of  Alphetis'  sacred  stream, 

Triumphant  bear  01ympia*s  oKve  meed  ! 
And  from  their  bard  receive  the  tuneful  boon. 
Richer  than  sculptured  brass  or  imitating  stone. 

Or  whether  with  the  widowM  mourner's  tear 

He  mingles  soft  his  elegiac  song ; 
With  Dorian  strains  to  deck  th*  untimely  bier 

Of  some  disastrous  bridegroom,  fair  and  young  ; 
Whose  virtues,  in  his  deifying  lays. 
Through  the  black  gloom  of  death  with  starlight  radiance  blaae. 

When  to  the  clouds,  along  the  ethereal  plain, 

His  airy  way  the  Theban  swan  pursues, 
Strong  rapid  gales  his  sounding  plumes  sustain ; 

While,  wond'ring  at  his  flight,  my  timorous  muse 
In  short  excursions  tires  her  feeble  wings, 
And  in  sequestered  shades  and  flow'ry  gardens  siugi. 

There  like  the  bee,  that  from  each  od'rous  bloom 

Each  fi*agrant  oflspring  of  the  dewy  field, 
With  painful  art  extracts  the  rich  perfume, 

Solicitous  her  honeyed  dome  to  build. 
Exerting  all  her  industry  and  care, 
She  toils  with  humble  sweets  her  maniion  new  to  rear/' 

This  translation,  we  are  aware,  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be;  Mr»  Caiy 
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eould  &vour  us  with  a  much  better ;  but  it  shows  the  English  reader  the 

difficult  task  Mr.  C has  imposed  upon  himself:  and  he  will  feel  that 

whatever  elegance  and  occasional  strength  the  translator  of  Pindar  has 
wrought  into  his  version,  it  will  afford  him  very  little  idea  of  the  original 
as  thus  described. 

Pope  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Theban  in  the  following 
lines : — 

^  Four  swans  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright, 
With  heads  advanced  and  pinions  8tretch*d  for  flight ; 
There,  h'ke  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode. 
And  seem'd  to  labour  with  the  inspiring  God. 
Across  the  harp  a  careless  hand  he  flings. 
And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  figur*d  games  of  Greece  the  column  grace, 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race ; 
The  youths  hang  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  run. 
And  fiery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone ; 
The  champions  in  distorted  postures  threat ; 
And  all  appeared  irregularly  great." 

Of  Mr.  Gary's  work  we,  in  conclusion,  remark,  that  it  does  not  at  all 
detract  from  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a  coiTect,  harmonious  verifier. 
As  a  translator  he  decidedly  stands  high ;  but  Pindar — this  is  not  Pindar. 
Yet  if  it  be  intended  to  assist  the  student  in  his  researches  into  the  original, 
i  t  is  invaluable ;  but  for  the  unlearned  reader  it  does  not  convey  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  a  single  Olympic. 

The  Indicator  and  the  Companion ;  a  Miscellany  for  the  Field  and 

the  Fireside.     By  Leigh  Hunt.     2  vols. 

We  welcome,  at  this  cheerful  season,  these  well-known  friends  of  other 
days.  We  had  long  lost  sight  of  them,  for  we  entertained  them  one  by  one 
as  they  were  introduced  to  us  at  certain  intervals,  or  rather,  they  enter- 
tained us,  and  departed :  we  confess,  with  shame,  we  did  not  think  to  in- 
quire after  them.  Hut  they  have  now  come  upon  us  all  at  once,  and  we 
are  delighted  with  their  improved  appearance :  they  talk  as  eloquently  and 
as  pleasantly  as  ever,  and  we  shall  certainly  keep  up  their  acquaintance 
during  the  Christmas  holidays ;  and  as  we  know  where  to  find  them,  and 
they  are  always  at  home,  we  shall  pay  them  frequent  visits.  The  •"  Indi- 
cator and  the  Companion''  were  a  series  of  papers  originally  published  in 
weekly  numbers;  they  have  been  long  out  of  print,  and  repeated  calls 
having  demanded  their  republication,  the  author  has  here  made  a  selection, 
comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  articles,  omitting  several,  for  reasons 
which  he  has  assigned.  Mr.  Hunt  concludes  his  modest  advertisement  in 
his  usual  spirit  of  kindness  and  ^ood-will.  He  tells  us,  and  we  believe  him, 
that — "  Both  the  works  were  written  with  the  same  view  of  inculcating  a 
love  of  nature  and  of  imagination,  and  of  furnishing  a  sample  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  they  afford ;  and  he  cannot  give  a  better  proof  of  that  enjoy- 
ment, as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  it,  than  by  stating  that  both  were  written 
during  times  of  great  trouble  with  him,  and  both  helped  him  to  see  much 
of  that  fair  play  between  his  own  anxieties  and  his  natural  cheerfulness,  of 
which  an  indestructible  belief  in  the  good  and  the  beautiful  has  rendered 
him,  perhaps,  not  undeserving.*'  As  a  specimen,  and  because  it  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice,  we  transcribe  the  following: — 

"A  WORD  ON  Translation  from  the  Poets. 

"  Intelligent  men  of  no  scholarship,  on  reading  Horace,  Theocritus,  and  other 
poets,  through  the  medium  of  translation,  have  often  wondered  how  those  writers 
obtained  their  glory,  and  they  well  might.  The  translations  are  no  more  like  the 
original  than  a  walking-stick  is  like  a  flowering  bough.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
versions  of  Euripides,  of  ^schylus,  of  Sophocles,  of  Petrarch,  of  Boileau,  and  in  many 
retpecu  of  Homer.    Perhaps  we  could  not  give  the  reader  a  more  brief  yet  com- 
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piece  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  bad  transhttions  are  made,  than  by  selecting  a 
well-known  passage  from  Shakspeare,  and  taming  it  into  the  commonplace  kind 
of  poetry  that  flourished  so  widely  among  us  till  of  late  years.  Take  the  passage, 
for  instance,  where  the  lovers  in  the  *'  Merchant  of  Venice'  seat  themsdves  on  m 
bank  by  moonlight : — 

^<  How  sweet  the  moonlight  t/eept  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harrouny." 
Now   a  foreign  translator,  of  the  ordinary  kind,  would  dilute  and  take  all  taste 
and  freshness  out  of  this  draught  of  poetry,  in  a  style  somewhat  like  the  fol« 
lowing:-— 

"  With  what  a  charm  the  moon  serene  and  bright 
Lends  on  the  bank  its  soft  reflected  light ! 
Sit  we,  I  pray ;  and  let  us  sweetly  hear 
The  strains  melodious  with  a  raptur'd  ear ; 
¥or  soft  retreats  and  night's  impressive  hour 
To  harmony  impart  diWnest  pow*r.*' 

Eugene  Aram — No.  XXXIV.  of  the  Standard  Novels. 

That  this  series  has  now  reached  its  thirty-fourth  volume  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  popularity,  and,  with  one  exception,  ("  The  Hunchback"  of 
the  clever,  brilliant,  but  gross,  and  profane,  Victor  Hugo,)  it,  in  every  in- 
stance, deserves  success.  We  have  now  before  us  "  Eugene  Aram,''  with  a 
portion  of  a  Tragedy  by  the  same  extraordinary  writer. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  greater  triumph  of  genius  than  that  Mr. 
Bulwer  has  achieved  in  this  novel.  The  story  was  common  and  well  known. 
Bfr.  Hood  had  published  a  poem,  and  a  beautiful  one,  on  the  subject ;  upon 
its  announcement  "  everybody  said*  if  Mr.  Bulwer  does  not  invent  a  new 
catastrophe,  **  tlie  book  will  be  a  failure  ;"  but  everybody  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Bulwer  retained  the  sad  story  with  all  its  unfortunate  circumstances* 
and  yet  gave  to  the  world  his  most  interesting,  if  not  his  best  produc- 
tion. There  is  no  other  living  author  who  could  have  done  as  much :  his 
tnumph  was  complete.  People  read  '*  Eugene  Aram," — first,  because  of 
the  author's  fashion,  and,  above  all,  to  see  how  he  managed  the  difficulty, 
— afterwards,  because  of  the  feeling,  the  wisdom,  and  the  fascination  of 
its  exciting  pages.  There  may  be  more  philosophy  in  the  "  Disowned' '  and 
"  Devereux,"  more  "  fashion"  in  "  Pelham,"  more  (we  wish  he  had  never 
written  it)  earthly  diablerie  in  "  Paul  Clifford^  but  nothing  in  the  novelist's 
calendar  can  surpass  the  devotedness  of  Madeline, — the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  wrought  out  in  the  sweet  character  of  Ellinor,— or  the  manly  dignity 
that,  if  we  regard  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  sheds  too  purified  a  halo  over 
the  crimes  of  the  wretched,  but  magnificent  murderer.  The  quiet  humour 
of  the  sapient  Bunting  is  not  surpassed  by  any  description  in  ancient  or 
modem  literature ;  it  is  perfect  in  its  way,—  cut  out  of  mortality  with  a  sharp, 
keen  instrument,  whose  utility  can  only  be  known  to  the  most  perfect  men- 
tal anatomist. 

But  perhaps  the  feeling,  of  all  others,  that  at  times  almost  overpowers  the 
reader,  is  the  dread  that  Walter  will  discover  in  Clarke,  the  mmxlered  man, 
his  own  father :  how  truly  do  we  hope  that  this  may  not  be  the  case ! 
Despite  all  our  admiration  for  the  persevering  youth,  we  pray  that  he 
may  be  disappointed.  The  Tragedy,  only  published  in  this  edition,  as  far 
as  it  is  carried,  presents  no  new  feature  apart  from  the  novel,  for  which  our 
meed  of  praise  is  all  too  small. 

We  wish  it  finished.  If  Young  had  not  left  the  stage,  his  acting  would 
have  honoured  both  himself  and  it,  as  the  Scholar ;  and  the  other  chamc- 
ters,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  would  not  be  difficult  to  sustain. 
The  stage  has  almost  the  claim  of  an  adopted  child  on  Mr.  Bulwer,  for  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  tliat  his  strenuous  efforts  have  done  more  on 
Ijehalf  of  dramatic  authors,  than  was  ever  before  eflfected  in  the  house  of 
which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  member. 


/ 
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Stories  of  ;the  Study.    By  John  Gait,  Esq.    3  vols. 

When  we  reviewed,  in  the  October  Number  of  the  **  New  Monthly," 
•*  Mr.  Gait's  Autobiography,*'  we  expressed  our  apprehension,  knowing  the 
then  precarious  state  of  bis  health,  that  that  would  be  the  last  work  with 
which  the  world  would  be  favoured  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Gait  himself  shared 
the  same  apprehension  at  the  time.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  both  his  and 
our  fears  were  groundless.  Here  is  another  work  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Parish," — a  work  extending  to  three  goodly  volumes.  We 
welcome  it  no  less  for  Mr.  Gait's  own  sake,  proving,  as  it  does,  that,  amid 
the  violent  and  repeated  shocks  his  physical  constitution  has  sustained,  his 
intellectual  faculties  remain  unimpaired, — than  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
already  ample  stores  of  light  literature. 

As  the  title  implies,  the  work  does  not.  like  the  generality  of  publications 
of  a  similar  class,  consist  of  one  connected  story,  but  of  a  number  of  tales  of 
a  very  dissimilar  kind.  The  principal  stories  are,  **  The  Lutherans."  "  Tlie 
Dean  of  Guild,"  "  The  Craniologists."  "  Bailie  Daidles'  Jaunt  to  Greece," 
••  The  Greenwich  Pensioner,"  ♦*  The  Stage  Coach,"  "  The  Seamstress," 
"  The  English  Groom,"  and  "  The  Deluge." 

The  first  tale, — namely,  "  The  Lutherans,*' — occupies  as  much  space  as 
all  the  others  put  together.  It  extends  to  a  volume  and  a  half.  We  wish 
it  had  been  compressed  into  much  narrower  compass.  It  would  have  told 
with  far  better  effect  had  it  only  possessed  half  its  present  fair  proportions. 
Notwithstanding  its  length,  however,  it  is  a  tale  of  much  merit.  The  inter- 
est of  the  reader  is  wonderfully  kept  up  until  the  denotiement  bursts  upon 
him.  It  abounds  with  graphic  descriptions :  that  of  the  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cavern  in  which  Ambrose,  the  hermit,  secludes  himself  from 
the  world,  is  charming.  We  were  much  struck  with  many  of  the  moral 
aphorisms  which  Mr.  Gait,  as  if  unconsciously,  drops  every  now  and 
tnen  in  the  course  of  his  story.  These  show  that  he  possesses  the  reflective 
as  well  as  the  imaginative  faculty.  He  is  not,  however,  always  correct  in 
his  theological  information.  He  repeatedly  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
leading  characters  in  his  tale,  both  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  observations  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  their  sentiments.  In  page  97,  for  example,  he 
represents  Fleury,  one  of  the  Catholic  polemics, — for  much  of  the  story  re- 
lates to  a  discussion  between  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans, — as  holding  the 
notion  that,  if  a  man  be  only  sincere  in  his  belief,  no  criminality  attaches  to 
his  entertaining  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Tliis  notion 
is  very  general  in  the  present  day  among  those  who  are  of  what  is  called  a 
liberal  way  of  thinking ;  but  it  certainly  is  no  part  of  a  Catholic  creed.  It 
was  far  less  so  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,— the  time  to  which  "  The 
Lutherans"  relates.  The  church  of  Rome,  so  far  from  viewing  as  harm- 
less the  holding  of  erroneous  notions,  at  the  period  in  question,  shut  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  all  who  did  not  entertain  precisely  the  same  opinions  fts 
erself 

•*  The  Dean  of  Guild"  follows  "  The  Lutherans."  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  story  in  the  book.  In  it  Mr.  Gait  is  quite  at  home.  It  is  written  in 
the  same  stvle,  and  with  scarcely  less  felicity,  as  "  The  Ayrshire  Legatees." 
Our  English  readers,  we  fear,  will  think  the  picture  of  the  Scotch  functionary, 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  self-elected  town  council,  greatly  overchargeu. 
We  assure  them,  from  a  rather  extensive  and  very  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  such  **  burgh  authorities,"  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  true  to 
the  life.  Did  we  not  know  that  such  characters  as  Mr.  Gait  has  here  drawn 
were  quite  common  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  system  of  self-election 
now  abolished,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the  original  of  his  portraiture 
was  some  of  our  own  northern  acquaintances. 

In  the  remaining  stories  of  the  second  volume,  there  is  nothing  that  calls 
for  particular  remark,  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  average  merit  of  Mr.  Gait's  works  of  fiction,  but  nothing  more. 
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The  third  Tohxine  opens  with  "The  JaunV*  which  extends  to  120  pages- 
Hie  idea  of  his  story  is  happily  conceived,  and  the  execution  is  also  excel- 
lent. Bailie  Daidles,  a  Scotchman,  seeing  that  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bin  necessarily  insured  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  self-election  system  in 
the  town  council,  and,  consequendy,  his  loss  of  office,  determines  on  a  jaunt 
with  his  wife,  to  Greece,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  the  change  of  view  and 
o&er  cnicumstances  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  his  mind  from  the 

Kinfal  contemplation  of  the  impending  close  of  his  magisterial  career, 
ever  havhig  travelled  before,  every  thing  of  course  appears  *•  wondrous 
strange  **  to  &e  Bailie,  and  he  very  naturally  resolves  on  taking  notes,  with 
the  view  of  becoming  author  on  his*  return  home.  *'  The  Jaunt  **  consists  of 
a  record  of  what  he  saw  in  the  course  of  his  journey  from  the  **  Land  of 
Cakes  **  to  the  classic  shore  of  Greece.  Mr.  Gait  makes  the  worthy  Bailie 
teU  his  story  in  his  own  words,  which  he  does  in  a  highly  characteristic  and 
my  amusing  manner. 

The  remaining  stories  possess  different  degrees  of  merit.  Neither  **  The 
Gramologist  '*  nor  **  The  Horoscope  **  is  much  to  our  taste ;  hut  if  they  are 
deictent  in  interest,  that  deficiency  is  amply  compensated  bv  the  gratifl- 
eation  derived  from  the  *'  The  Stage  Coaeh  **  and  *<  The  Deluge.* 

If  the  **  Stories  of  the  Study  '*  proceeded  from  any  other  pen  than  Mr. 
Gait's,  we  would  feel  every  disposition  in  the  world  to  rate  the  author  some- 
what roundly  ibr  the  quaint  phraseology  with  which  the  work  abounds. 
Mr.  Gait,  however,  from  long  usage,  has  almost  acquired  a  prescriptive  right 
to  he  as  quaint  as  he  pleases.  The  public  have  now  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  his  pecutiarities  of  style,  that,  '*  with  all  its  faults,  they  love  it 
still,**  or  rather,  perhaps,  see  no  fault  in  it. 

Once  more,  we  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Gait  on  his  re-appearance, 
under  such  auspicious  circumstances,  in  the  world  of  letters.  We  trust  the 
public  are  destined  to  receive  many  more  such  volumes  firom  his  pen  as 
those  we  now  recommend  to  their  notice.  In  such  a  case,  we  shall  be 
among  the  first  to  greet  them  with  a  cordial  welcome. 

Peter  Simple.    3  vols. 

Three  volumes  flill  of  perOs  by  land  and  perils  by  water— now  an  escape 
from  an  enemy*s  battery — and  now  an  escape  from  an  enemy's  prison — one 
year  we  are  in  the  West  Indies,  the  next  cruising  off  Copenhagen — now  in 
the  gun-boats  in  the  heat  of  an  attack,  and  now  tried  by  a  court-martial — 
all  the  salted  provisions  are  excellent,  but  the  ftesh  ones  arc  not  of  such 
high  order ; — or,  to  drop  metaphor,  the  author  is  capital  as  far  as  the  sea 
is  concerned ;  but  when  he  gets  upon  land,  his  adventures,  unless  they 
happen  in  a  sea-port,  seem  rather  taken  out  of  some  old  novel,  those  tran- 
scripts of  daily  life — they  are  both  exaggerated  and  improbable.  People 
are  not  shut  up  in  Bedlam,  children  do  not  tumble  out  of  window,  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  as  they  are  here  represented.  The  dUnouem^^  is 
fiirced  and  absurd  to  the  last  degree ;  and  ^ere  we  to  judge  it  mer  1  as  a 
story,  these  three  volumes  might  be  dismissed  in  two  words,  and  those 
words  would  be — very  bad.  But  as  a  nautical  autobiography,  it  is  excellent ; 
there  is  the  graphic  character  which  truth,  and  truth  only,  can  give.  We  like 
Peter  himself  so  much,  and  the  Irish  Lieutenant  0*firien  is  invaluable. 
We  beg  also  to  commend  the  boatswain,  with  his  natural  turn  for  gen- 
tility ;  the  carpenter,  with  his  for  philosophy  ;  and  Captain  Savage,  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  "  sea  chivalry  ;*'  and,  leaving  land  out  of  sight,  we  doubt  not  but 
that  Peter  Simple  and  his  reader  will  meet,  sail  togeSier,  and  part  with 
great  satisfaction. 

Poems  by  John  Gait,  Esq. 

Mr.  Gait  here  appears  in  a  new  character,  namelvi  that  of  a  poet.  It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  he  does  not  make  any  great  preten- 
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sions  to  it.  He  speaks  of  his  poetical  attempts  with  much  diffidence. 
Indeed,  he  expressly  disclaims,  in  his  dedication,  having  any  exalted  notioa 
of  their  merits.  In  these  circumstances,  it  would  he  unfair  to  suhject  them 
to  any  very  rigid  ordeal.  Some  of  them  are  possessed  of  considerable  merit* 
and  so  far  serve  to  show  that,  had  Mr.  Gait  assiduously  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nymphs  of  HeUcon,  he  might  have  risen  to  distinc- 
tion as  a  poet.  It  is  but  candid,  however,  to  add,  that  we  see  nothing  in 
the  pieces  before  us,  that  could  justify  the  opinion,  that  by  any  application, 
however  intense,  he  would  ever  have  attained  the  eminence  as  a  poet  he 
has  reached  as  a  writer  of  prose.  Mr.  6alt*8  success  in  the  latter  capacity 
is  so  great,  that  he  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  reputation  of  a  first- 
rate  poet. 

Dilemmas  of  Pride.     By  the  Author  of  "  First  Love."    3  vols. 

There  is  a  strong  and  excellent  moral  beginning  at  the  first  page,  and 
continuing  to  the  last  of  this  novel,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  atones  for  a 
revolting  and  painful  plot.  The  talent  exhibited  in  individual  portraits  is 
excellent ;  ana  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quaint,  yet  genuine  humour  in  the 
description  of  the  Salter  family,  dozens  of  whom  are  to  he  met  with  at  every 
watering-place.  The  mother  of  the  twin  sons.  Lady  Arden,  is  well  and 
truly  portrayed.  A  fond  and  tender  parent,  ever  hovering  between  the 
advantages  derived  from  high  and  rich  connexions,  and  deep  anxiety  to 
see  her  children  happy,  is  no  uncommon  person ;  and  yet  the  new  reading 
given  by  our  author  to  the  part  is  forcible,  and  deeply  interesting,  from  its 
truth,  more  than  its  imagination.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  amiable 
author  had  chosen  a  gentler  theme — her  path  lies  more  amid  Howers  than 
weeds — she  is  more  fitted  to  cull  the  one,  than  to  trample  the  other — greater 
strength  than  she  possesses  is  necessary  to  deal  with  pride.  And  she 
appears  aware  of  this,  by  so  often  recurring  to,  and  even  sermonizing  on 
her  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  moral  is  excellent,  and  the  volumes  may  be 
safely  placed  in  the  hand  of  young  females  by  the  most  careful  parents. 

Gale  Middleton.     By  the  Author  of  Brambletye  House.     3  vols. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  exceeding  pleasure  afforded  u«?  by  the  riglit 
excellent  tale  of  "  Brambletye  House,''  and  many  a  cheerful  hour  did  we 
pass  amid  its  plecosant  pages.  Tliere  was  much  that  was  good,  and  a  great 
deal  that  went  far  beyond  what  is  usually  denominated  "  interesting,'*  in 
the  narrative,  and  it  was  worked  out  with  considerable  skill.  We  are" sorry 
that  "  Gale  Middleton"  is  not  of  that  ilU ;  not  so  much  in  that  we  believe 
Mr.  Smith's  forte  lies  in  detailing  theromaunts  of  former  days,  rather  tlian 
the  scenes  of  every-day  life,  as  that  we  are  sorry  when  the  dealers  in  tales 
of  by-gone  days  become  defaulters,  and  enter  upon  what  even  Mr.  Smith's 
talent  cannot  renovate.  We  are  heart-sick  of  tales  of  "  Parvenus'' — and 
aristocrats— and  young  ladies — blues,  and  in  blue— and  all  the  namby- 
pamby  of  what  authors  choose  to  denominate  "  high  life."  We  are  wearied 
of  ft^tes,  and  fools,  and  follies ;  the  present  age  is,  of  all  the  ages  tliat  ever 
shone  upon  England,  the  least  interesting  to  write  about.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  a  lady's  elopement  producing  a  sensation,  nor  any  chance  of 
a  good  robbery  causing:  anything  except  a  trial  by  jury.  "  Eugene  Aram" 
was  the  last  of  our  poetical  murderers,  and  even  he  required  all  Mr.  Bulwer's 
talent  to  make  him  interesting.  "  Gale  Middleton"  ought  to  have  been 
born  a  century  ago,  and  then  Mr.  Smith  could  have  managed  Iiim  better ; 
then  he  might  have  been  really  a  hero, — now  he  is  little  more  than  "  a  very 
nice  young  man."  Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  point,  so  much  bustle, 
and  so  much  excitement  in  the  volumes,  that  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  superior  merits  of  "  Brambletye  House"  will  be  delighted  with 
**  Gale  Middleton.**  With  us,  the  one  stands  out  from  amid  all  the  books 
we  ever  read—a  thing  to  be  remembered  all  our  lives  j  the  other  is  amusing. 
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brlOiiint,  and  sofficiently  attractive  for  the  present,  but  will  only  live  its 
season.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent,  a  clever  mimic»  and 
an  admirable  caricaturist— a  literary  Cruikshank*  when  he  chooses,  capa^ 
ble  of  doin^  e^eat  things,  but  often  content  with  accomplishing  small  ones. 
Knowing  this,  we  are  angry  with  him  for  aiming  at  any  thing  short  of  per- 
fection ;  and  vexed,  that,  to  save  himself  the  labour  necessary  in  the 
production  of  a  story  of  other  times,  he  should  tread  the  turf  where  hun- 
dreds of  little  pattering  feet  have  already  destroyed  the  herbage.  If  we 
expected  a  greater  treat  than  "  Gale  Middleton**  has  afforded,  Mr.  Smith 
must  only  attribute  it  to  the  very  high  idea  we  have  always  entertained  of 
his  abilities.  That  the  volumes  will  charm  the  many,  we  believe,  for  thev 
are  written  in  a  popular  and  effective  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  much 
laughter  and  a  few  tears ;  and  we  hope  to  meet  Horace  Smith  again,  where 
he  will  jdeasure  all  who  are  capable  of  estimating  his  excellence — where 
the  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

The  Club ;  or,  a  Grey  Cap  for  a  Green  Head.    A  Dialogue  between 

Father  and  Son.    By  James  Puckle. 

We  beg  our  readers  clearly  to  understand,  that  we  do  not,  by  any  means, 
consider  ourselves  "  Green  Heads,"  and  yet  we  have  tried  on  the  "  Grey 
Cap"  with  pleasure,  and,  not  being  above  being  taught,  with  profit  also ; 
it  is  in  truth  a  quaint,  wise,  and  beautiful  little  volume,  embellished  by 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  engravings  on  wood  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
designs  and  drawings  are  all  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Thurston ;  and  are 
done  ample  justice  to  by  the  en^aving  of  Branston,  White,  Thompson, 
and  others  of  nearly  equal  skill.  The  beautiful  moral  of  the  whole  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  by  the  pictorial  embellishments ;  and  the  printing  and 
getting  up  do  great  credit  to  the  Chiswick  press.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  valuable  cap  to  all  ff^reen  hfiods—Bi  this  and  every  season  of 
thp  year— as  a  protection  against  moral  evil,  and  a  guide  to  the  virtues  and 
proprieties  of  life. 

The  Conchologist's  Companion.    By  Mary  Roberts. 

This  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  exquisite  httle  volume — exquisite 
in  design  and  execution.  W^e  know  not  whether  the  Ikir  author  is  wedded 
or  single,  so  we  shall  take  leave  to  call  her  by  her  own  sweet  name  of 
"  Mary ;"  and  to  assure  her,  that  we  have  rarely  met  with  any  book  so 
small  affording  us  so  much  satisfaction.  She  has  proved,  indeed,  that 
"  to  gather  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  is  no  frivolous  amusement.'* 
She  has  already  spent  much  time  in — 

"  Seeking  whatc'er  of  l)eautifiil  or  new, 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky, 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  offered  to  her  view 
To  scan  with  airioux  and  romantic  eye." 

All  her  works  bear  the  stamp  of  active,  yet  gentle,  research,  and  breathe 
a  spirit  of  unostentatious  piety,  mingling  with  a  firm  and  energetic  philo- 
sophy as  delightful  as  it  is  uncommon.    Not  proud  in  her  own  conceit,  she 

^<  liooks  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God/* 
and  is  ever  intent  upon  illustrating  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  his  works — 
not  in  setting  forth  ner  own  attainments  in  the  knowledge  thereof.    What- 
ever she  writes  must  succeed,  because  it  is  written  in  a  right  spirit.  . 

We  wish  the  excellent  Mary  all  success,  and  will  present  her  volume 
forthwith  to  a  certain  favourite  of  ours,  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  both 
the  spirit  and  execution  of  her  task.  We  recommend  all  parents  and  guar- 
dians to  follow  our  example. 

The  Miscellany  of  Natural  History.     Vol.  I.  Parrots. 
The  best  of  tliis  book  is  its  frontispiece— an  admirable  and  spinted  like- 
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ness  of  John  J.  Audubon,  the  indefatigable  Ameiidaii  omithdlogist ;  it  is 
quite  beautiM,  and  does  credit  both  to  the  artist  and  engraver.  The  ad* 
vertisement  sets  forth,  that  Mr.  Kidd,  whose  abilities  are  well  known  as  an 
artist,  has  done  the  desig;ns  for  the  present  volume.  We  would  say,  that  the 
talent  required  to  paint  in  oils  and  design  book  plates  is  decidedly  different. 
The  drawings  before  us  are  proofe  of  this  ;  for  though,  generally  speaking, 
correct,  they  are  clumsy,  and,  without  any  exception,  the  most  vilely  co- 
loured things  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time;— this  latter  fault  is  no  fault 
of  Mr.  Kidd's.  And  we  must  in  honesty  add,  that  the  whole  p^etting  up  of 
the  volume  is  a  good  foil  for  another  exquisitely-conducted  little  work  on 
natural  history  published  in  Edinburgh,  and  commencing  with  the  history 
of  humming-birds — the  only  one  we  have  received.  The  plumage  of  the 
parrot  tribe  is  magniiioent,  and  it  is  a  sad  pity  to  see  the  poor  birds  daubed 
over  in  the  manner  befoi-e  us  without  any  attention  to  their  real  eolonrs ; — 
the  work  wiU  not  answer  unless  this  department  is  materially  improved.  The 
biographical  sketch  of  Audubon  is  highly  interesting. 

Familiar  German  Exercises,  and  Key.    By  A.  Bemays,  Ph.  Dr. 

The  number  of  our  elementary  works  on  the  German  language  has  of 
late  increased  at  a  very  rapid  rate ;  and  this  branch  of  literature,  firom 
being,  within  a  very  recent  period,  one  in  which  the  English  student  was 
most  destitute  of  the  requisite  assistance,  has  suddenly  become,  if  not  more 
ample,  certainly  more  practical  in  the  means  of  progression  than  any  other 
of  the  modern  languages.  The  cjuick  succession  of  new  works  and  new  edi- 
tions affords  a  pleasing  indication  that  this  language,  rich  in  lore,  and 
l)eautiful  in  form,  has  a  daily  increasing  number  of  sulmirers  and  students. 
Eagerness  of  desire,  however,  is  not  always  fed  with  facility  of  means.  We 
have  had  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to  notice  the  genuine  elementary 
works  of  Dr.  Bemays,  and  the]^  have,  without  exception,  attracted  our  ap- 
probation. We  feel  it  due  to  him  to  avow  to  the  public  our  earnest  con- 
viction that,  in  his  books,  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  aid  accessible  to 
the  Enjglish  student.  The  work,  the  title  of  which  is  above,  is  not  simply  a 
new  edition  of  the  Exercises  formerly  published,  but,  in  consequence  of  &e 
numerous  alterations,  additions,  and  improvements,  might,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  called  a  new  work.  This,  too,  is  adapted  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Doctor's  Compendious  Grammar,  which  is  very  important.  The  Key  is 
published  separatel}r,  under  the  title  of  German  Examples,  &c.,  for  the  use 
of  those  who  prefer  it  in  that  form,  but  it  is  also  bound  up  with  the  Exer- 
cises. One  peculiarity  strikes  us  throughout  in  the  books  of  Dr.  Bemays : 
we  constantly  remark  that  he  ever  strives,  and  he  is  an  able  teacher,  to 
render  his  work  useful  and  convenient  to  those  who  ohoose  to  study  with- 
out a  master ;  and  we  are  sure  that  any  person,  of  even  moderate  capacity, 
might,  with  ordinary  patience,  by  the  use  of  these  books,  soon  acquire  inti- 
macy with  the  language.  There  are  four  works  connected  with  and  con- 
stantly referring  to  each  other,  forming  together  a  complete  and  excellent 
system  of  instruction— they  are  the  Grammar,  Header,  Exercises,  and 
German  Examples,  or  Key.    We  earnestly  recommend  them,  one  and  all. 

Love  and  Pride.    3  vols. 

Mr.  Hook  has  certainly  taken  in  hand  the  two  most  powerful  principles  of 
our  nature.  Most  persons  have  been  in  love  some  halfndozen  times ;  and  as 
for  pride  it  is  our  familiar  friend,  or  more  than  a  friend,  for  it  is  for  ever  at 
our  side.  These  qualities  arc  developed  in  two  stories,  light,  lively,  and 
amusinir.  The  first  is  in  middle  life ;  the  second  in  the  upper  ranks ; 
blending  as  usual  a  keen  eye  to  the  truth,  with  a  pleasant  caricature.  The 
Marquis  of  Snowdon  is  an  excellent  portrait ;  but  all  his  foibles  are  placed  in 
an  advantageous  light.  Nothing  can  be  more  sentimental  than  all  the  true  love 
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Am  here  developed ;  and,  if  the  eourse  does  not  nm  quite  smooth,  at  least 
the  termination  is  all  that  can  be  wished.  If  we  now  dismiss  Mr.  Hook  with 
a  brief  notice,  it  is  only  because  we  purpose  discussing  the  subject  at  greater 
length  in  our  next. 

Cecil  Hyde.    2  vols. 

Bright,  lively,  and  sparkling,  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  pleasant 
sod  amusing  story.  **  Cecil  Hyde  '*  is  a  marvel  of  goodness,  and  yet  not  an 
improbable,  or  rather  impossible  marvel — bein^  a  right,  gentlemanly,  clever 
USiaw ;  one  who  knows  the  world,  and  yet  is  not  contaminated  by  the 
knofwledi^  ;  a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  man  of  sense ;  a  sort  of  union  of  the 
gay  and  serious  antiptodes  *  a  mingling  of  January  and  May ;  a  wise  head, 
and  a  kindly  heart ;  in  short,  a  gallant  whom  we  hope  all  our  readers  will 
become  at  once  acquainted  with.  One  only  objection  have  we  to  make — Clara 
had  no  business  to  marrv  St.  George.  We  should  have  overlooked  the  firs 
— but  the  second !  ^Ceeu  should  never  have  permitted  his  sister  to  marry 
such  a  -^— .  We  do  not  wish  to  ofiPend  the  eyes  of  our  fair  readers,  by 
stamping  on  this  honourable  pas:e  an  odious  word ;  but  this  we  must  say  to 
our  female  friends,  as  they  value  their  happiness,  to  discard  the  pernicious 
belief  **  that  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband  ;'*  it  is  an  error 
that  needs  floggini;,  and  we  shall  castigate  it  one  of  these  davs  to  our 
heart's  content.  We  hope  soon  to  see  something  more  from  this  clever 
writer. 


The  Book  of  Beauty.   1834.    Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

The  Annuals  have  been  of  late  somewhat  hardly  dwelt  with.  A  few 
years  ago  they  were  lauded  on  aU  sides.  Now  they  are  as  generally,  and, 
we  think,  as  unwisely,  condemned.  There  has  been  what  soldiers  and 
statesmen  caU  a  reaction,  and  the  consequence  is  exceeding  peril  to  a 
pleasant  if  not  a  profitable  race.  An  able  writer  in  The  Court  Journal  gave 
them  a  desperate  blow  not  manv  weeks  since ;  but  the  attack  was  made  as 
if  under  the  conviction  that  the  world  rested  its  hopes  of  literary  prospe- 
rity upon  the  books  in  '*  silk  attire  ;**  and  that,  therefore,  it  became  the 
duty  oi  the  critic  to  commence  a  war  of  extermination.  This  is  altogether 
a  mistake.  As  agreeable  ^ifls  or  prettv  toys  for  the  drawing-room,  they 
have  their  value ;  but  if  they  are  maae  to  advance  higher  claims,  their 
&ilure  is  certain.  We  are  not  to  forget  that  they  succeeded  a  very  paltry 
class  of  Christmas  presents ;  and  until  they  flna  successors  more  apace 
with  public  demand, let  them  at  least  flourish  without  sustaining  the  doom 
tiiat  follows  the  question,  *'  Why  cumber  they  the  ground ?'' 

**  The  Book  of  Beauty  '*  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  its  class  ;  con- 
taining-—if  we  except  two  *'  Imaginary  Conversations'*  from  the  pen  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor — a  name  that  unhappily  we  rarely  meet  with — tales 
and  poems,  M  above  ordinary  merit,  and  some  of  surpassing  excellence. 
It  is  true  that  the  authors,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  authors  by  profession ; 
but  if  they  lack  something  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  scribbling,  there  is  a 
degree  of  raciness  in  their  compositions  for  which  we  might  look  in  vain  in 
the  productions  of  those  more  practised  in  the  "  trade."  Thev  have  all 
written  con  amore  in  a  double  sense— their  most  valued  offerings  liave  been 
presented  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  under  whose  editorial 
management  the  work  is  produced ;  and  the  collection  is  one  that  may  be 
compared  with  the  best  that  this  or  any  past  year  has  sent  forth  at  the 
season  when  readers  are  far  more  disposed  to  be  satisfied  tlian  critical. 
Lady  Blessington  has  not  sought  for  aid  among  the  favoured  of  science,  or 
the  more  deeply  learned.  Her  object  has  been,  like  that  of  other  caterers 
for  the  public,  to  puMish  a  volume  the  ehief  end  of  which  should  be  amuse- 
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ment.  She  has  done  wisely.  We  do  not  look  for  heavy  tomes  beside  our 
Christmas  fires.  Her  Book  of  Beauty  is  an  excellent  volume,  and  will  not 
be  welcomed  alone  by  the  aristocracy.  Among  the  annuals  it  may  take  a 
foremost  place — ^whether  for  its  rare  gems  of  art,  its  elegant  and  substantial 
binding,  its  high  literary  merit,  or  its  fitness  for  all  classes  of  readers,  be- 
cause  of  its  pure  tone  of  feeling  and  morality. 

The  book  opens  with  an  admirable  sketch  by  the  author  of  •*  Pelham/' 
— the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  be  great  and  good, 
and  beloved.     This  is  succeeded  by  a  tale — "  Margaret  Carnegie" — by 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  written  in  a  style  of  considerable  elegance,  and  setting 
forth  the  wretchedness  that  waits  on  ill-considered  love.    Lady  Blessington 
has  furnished  several  contributions  in  poetiy  and  prose.    The  favourite  will 
doubtless  be  "  Mary  Lester."    It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  compositions  we 
have  for  a  long  time  read— moving  us  even  to  tears  at  the  blight  to  which 
young  and  true  affection  is  doom^.    "  The  Coquette/*  from  the  same  ele- 
gant pen,  has  a  moral  of  another  kind,  but  one  tnat  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  gay  creatures  who  sport  around  the  pen- 
lous  flame  of  fashion  during  "  the  season ''  in  London.     The  story  of 
"  The  Friends,*'  bv  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwer,  is  full  of  deep  interest.     We  have 
seldom  met  with  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  except  while  discharging  his 
public  duty  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  his  genius  is  obviously  of  a 
high  order,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  ere  long  better  known  in 
the  world  of  letters.    "  Rebecca,'*  the  tale  of  a  Jewish  maiden,  although 
published  anonymously,  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  accomplished 
writer ;  it  is  told  with  much  power  and  dramatic  effect.    The  heroine— a 
high-souled  woman — is  admirably  portrayed.     One  of  the  most  attractive 
and  best-written  stories  in  the  work  is,  we  understand,  the  production  of 
Charles  Matthews,  jun.,  the  author  of  a  deservedly-popular  piece,  "  My 
Wife's  Mother,"  it  is  entitled  '*  The  Black  Riband."    Among  the  poems, 
which,  however,  are  chiefly  accompaniments  to  the  prints,  we  woula  espe- 
cially notice  that  of"  The  Phantom  Guest,"  and  that  of  "  Franceses,"  by 
the  author  of  **  The  Heliotrope,"  both  of  high  merit.    The  other  poetical 
contributions  are  from  the  pens  of  Lord  Morpeth,  R.  Bemal,  M.P.,  Lady 
E.  S.  Wortley,  John  Gait,  James  Smith,  J.  H.  Lowther,  Esq.,  and  the  fair 
editor. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  beautiful  embellishments.  Altogether  the 
work  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  success  which,  we  understand,  has  at- 
tended it.  Its  claims  are  many,  and  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all 
who  examine  its  pictorial  or  its  literary  contents. 

Turner's  Annual  Tour.     1834. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  splendid  collection  of  prints  which  illustrate 
this  volume.  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie  has  again  furnished  the  accompanying 
letter-press.  He  is  always  a  pleasant  writer,  and  some  of  his  short  stories 
are  the  very  essence  of  Romance.  It  is  not,  however,  we  think,  a  wise  or 
satisfactory  arrangement  by  which  in  the  month  of  November  he  pro- 
duces twin  volumes— "Turner's  Annual  Tour,"  and  "  Stanfield's  Picturesque 
Annual." 

The  Keepsake.     1834. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  viith  "  The  Book  of  Beauty,"  as  to 
have  but  little  for  the  "  Keepsake."  It  has  this  year  no  new  feature,  and 
Its  character  is  sufficiently  known.  The  lords  this,  and  that,  and  the  other, 
are  still  its  protectors,  and  some  of  them  maintain  a  fair  claim  to  distinc- 
tion m  the  walks  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  paths  of  fashion.  They 
are,  however,  associated  with  some,  whose  aristocracy  is  only  that  of  tlie 
world  of  letters.     Lord  Albert  Conyingham  has  contributed  a  spirited 
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translation  from  theGeraian  ;  Mr.  Grattan,  a  fine  "Episode  of  Waterloo  ;'* 
IGss  Landon  a  splendid  story,  "  The  Head  ;**  Sheridan  Knowles  a  pathetic 
tale,  "  The  Widowed  Bride  ;**  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gore  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  excmisite  productions  of  her  skilful  and  powerful  pen,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Sir  Koeer  de  Coverley*s  Picture  Gallery.*'  But  what  in  the 
name  of  wonder  could  have  tempted  the  editor  to  insert  the  silly  rhymes 
oTSir  Charles  Hanbuiy  Williams  and  my  Lord  Holland  upon  "  Sukey,  Susan, 
Susanna,  Susy,  and  Sue;**  and,  on  what  zround  was  he  induced'  to  ^ive 
admission  to  the  lines  of  J.  H.  L.,  *'  The  Alloy,**  except,  indeed,  he  consi- 
dered them  as  "  an  alloy  **  in  reality  ?  These,  and  a  few  other  blots  removed, 
the  book  would  be  a  good  book,  and  deserve  success. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  The  Swiss  Song  of  Meeting;  sung  by  Madame  Malibran,  written 

and  composed  by  F.  N.  Crouch. 

2.  Zephyrs  of  Love ;  sung  by  Mrs.  Crouch,  composed  by  F.  N.  Crouch. 

3.  Ask  me  why^  Bacchanalian  song  and  chorus ;  sung  by  Mr  Seguin 

and  Mr.  Bedford,  composed  by  F.  N.  Crouch. 

Mr.  Crouch  (primo  violoncellist  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covont  Garden)  is  too 

well  known  in  the  musical  world  to .  need  any  eulogy  from  us.    Though 

young,  he  has  already  attained  an  eminence  often  denied  to  a  lengthened 

eourse  of  practice.    Nothing  but  the  most  decided  talent  could  have  achieved 

this; 'and,  though  we  believe  Mr.  Crouch  now,  for  the  first  time,  appears 

before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  composer,  no  one  will  be  likely  to 

deny  him  equal  power  in  the  creation,  as  in  the  execution,  of  "  music's 

magic  strains.**    Of  the  three  pieces  before  us,  we  decidedly  prefer  the 

second, — ^perhaps  because  we  are  so  English  in  our  taste  as  always  to  feel  a 

predilection  in  favour  of  our  national  Iraillad,  and  in  some  degree,  perhaps, 

because  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Crouch's  plaintive  warbling  of  the  same  is 

still  fresh  upon  our  mind.    It  is  just  that  sort  of  song  one  would  wish  to 

have  sung  to  one  by  the  beautiful  girl  of  all  others  we  love  best,  when  she 

sits  down  at  her  grand  horizontal,  and  ungloves  her  not  still,  small  hand 

Ibr  our  especial  bewitching.     Sweet,  soft,  and  heart-stealing,  it  is  exactly  the 

strain  to  be  breathed  from  a  pair  of  young  lady-lips  ;  and,  backed  by  a  pair 

of  bright  eyes  that  know  their  business,  we  would  not  be  answerable  for  any 

young  gentleman*s  freedom  who  should  be  exposed  to  the  fascination.    To 

the  ladies  we  need  not  say  more, — "  a  word  to  the  wise  ;'*— but  young 

gentlemen !  have  a  care  of  your  hearts  when  you  see  "  Zephyrs  of  Love  " 

fluttering  over  the  ivory  keys. 

"  The  Swiss  Song  of  Meeting,**  we  perceive,  is  one  of  Malibran*s  adoptions ; 
and*  though  we  were  never  lucky  enough  to  be  present  at  her  performance 
of  it,  we  can  easily  believe  she  would  make  it  ver)'  effective.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  no  great  hands  at  the  Rans  de  Vaches ;  and,  consequently,  cannot 
do  justice  to  its  merits.  To  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  this  re- 
spect we  strongly  recommend  the  song  before  us. 

No.  3  is  a  jovial  Bacchanalian  song,  with  a  jolly  laughing-chorus,  and  in 
a  style  to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  red  goblet.  It  is  of  that  blithe  and 
spirit-stirring  nature  that  makes  one  grow  bibulous  to  hear  it,  and  we  expect 
it  will  play  the  very  deuce  among  the  Temperance  Societies  at  this  merry 
Christmas  season. 


(tlO) 
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Sea,  by  the  Author  of  "  Naufrt^ns.**  8vo. 
7t.  bds. 

Hampton  Lectures  for  1833;  *'  The  Analogy 
of  Revelation  and  Science  established  in  a 
Series  of  Lectures,"  by  F.  Nolan,  8ro.  ISt. 

Colonel  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsalar 
War.    Vol.  II 1 . 2d  edition,  8vo.  SOr . 


LITERARY  REPORT. 


Tlie  first  comprehensive  account  yet  offered 
to  the  public  of  the  British  Colonies,  is  about 
to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin, 
after  long-continued  labour  and  research. 
The  magnitude  and  weaith  of  onr  transmarine 
dominions  will  be  illustrated  by  many  facts 
not  previously  published ;  and  original  Maps 
of  each  Colony  will  accompany  the  whole. 
The  first  volume,  embracing  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  will  appear  early  In  thtf 
present  month.  The  entire  publication, 
extending  to  five  volumes,  under  the  title  of  a 
**  History  of  the  British  Colonies,"  is  to  be 
dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  His 
Majesty. 

**  The  Curate  of  Marsden,  or  Pastoral  Con- 
versations between  a  Minister  and  his  Pa- 
rishioners "  by  E.  and  M.  Attersoll,  authors  of 
"Thomas  Martin,"  "The  Contrast,"  &c.,  will 
appear  very  shortly. 

A  work  of  fiction,  describing  the  grand  and 
romantic  scenery  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the 
1  udian  Ocean,  will  shortly  appear.    It  Inchldes 


the  extraordinary  history  of  the  Propbet«CUcf 
tain  Makanna,  after  whom  it  wUl  be  named. 

Nearly  ready,  Egypt  and  Mohammed  All; 
or,  Travels  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile:  contain- 
ing a  Description  of  all  the  remarkable  Rains, 
and  other  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Second  Cataract,  with  a  Comparison  between 
the  'Greek  and  Egyptian  Schools  of  .4rt} 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  Government 
and  Personal  Character  of  the  Pacha,  kis 
Harems,  Palaces,  Gardens,  Baths,  &c.  By 
James  Augustus  St.  John. 

Mr.  Bucke,  author  of  "  The  Beanties,  Har. 
monies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature,"  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  **  Memoirs  of  the  Regency 
and  Reign  of  George  the  Fourth." 

A  History  of  English  Literature,  by  Mr. 
D'Israell.  may  be  expected.  It  has,  we  sre 
aware,  been  the  object  of  his  studies  for  many 
years,  as  most  of  his  works  have  already 
shown. 

Mr.  Valpy  aononnccs,  in  monthly  Tolunifi 


Literary  Ryari"  'PiM  Arti. 


Ill 


(waMonn  vick  the  worln  of  Bjno,  Scott,  &c) 
the  publication  of  **  Hume  and  Smollett*!  Rh- 
torf  of  Bnglaad,**  with  a  Continuation  from 
tW  acccaaloQ  oTOeorKO  lit.  to  IS»,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Bosl^ea.  iritb  Portraita  of  the  So- 
verrigna,  and  Historical  Illuatfations,  ftc.,  &c 

**  Tales  and  Popolas  FictIonf»  their  Resem- 
blance and  Traasmlsaion  from  Country  to 
Country/'  by  Mr.  Krightiey }  with  Engravings 
from  Brooke's  designs. 

«* The  West  India  Sketch- Book;  and  also 
Sketchea  of  the  Feathered  Tribei  of  the  British 
Isles  and  the  anrrounding  Seas," by  Mr.Uudle, 
assisted  by  eminent  Haturailals,  and  IUm- 
tratcd  with  Plates. 

Mr.  Plcken's  posthomous  woik,  "  The  Black 


Watch,"  will  appcv  ^out  the  cad  of  the  pre* 
sent  month. 

Mr.  O'Brieo  annoances  Ms  "  Prite  Eniay/* 
with  considerable  addi lions,  to  be  entitled  the 
**  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  or  the  Mysteries 
of  Free-masonry,  of  Sabali'm,  and  of  Bnd- 
hlsm,**  for  the  first  time  unveiled. 

**  Hymns  for  Childhood,**  by  Mrs.  Hemans; 
and  "  Lyrics  for  Music,"  by  the  same  sweet 
poet. 

We  perceive  that  Lady  HlesslngUm's  "  Coo- 
versations*'  have  been  already  translated  into 
French,  and  published  in  Paris.  'I'he  trans- 
lator, M.  Le  Tellier,  writes  In  terms  of  high 
admiration  of  the  accoiapUthfd  author. 


FINE    ARTS. 


KOTAL  ACADEMY. 


On  the  lOtfa,  the  annivenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  the  president,  presented  the  usual  aimual  medals 
to  the  several  students  to  whom  they  had  heen  awarded. 

The  subject  for  historical  painting  was  "  Thetis  consoling  Achilles  for  the 
death  of  Patroclus.**  There  were  only  two  competitors,  and  the  gold  medal 
was  not  adjudged  to  either  of  them. 

The  subject  for  an  historical  group  in  sculpture  was  **  Leuoothoe  giving 
the  fillet  to  Ulysses.**  For  this  there  were  four  competitors ;  Mr.  Papworth 
was  the  successful  one,  and  the  gdd  medal  was  adjudged  to  him. 

Mr.  Paine  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  architectural  design. ' 

There  were  five  candidates  for  the  silver  medal,  to  be  given  for  the  best 
copy  in  the  school  of  painting  ;  the  subject "  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,** 
by  Vandyke.  Mr.  Slous  carried  off  the  prize ;  and  also  received  the  silver 
medal  for  the  best  drawing  in  the  life  academy,  against  five  competitors. 

Mr.  Kendal  received  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  architectural  drawing 
(a  copy) ;  and  Mr.  Wright  another  for  the  next  best. 

The  candidates  in  the  antique  academy  were  numerous.  The  subjects 
were  '•  the  Apollo  Belvidere,*'  and  '•  the  Head  of  Ajax.'*  Mr.  Swayne  ob- 
tained the  silver  medal  for  the  best  drawing ;  Mr.  Lemon  another  for  the 
next  best ;  Mr.  Wyon  received  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  model. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  students.  He  especially  recommended 
to  their  attention  correctness  of  drawing,  as  the  foundation  of  all  excellence 
in  art  Colouring,  chiaro-oscuro,  and  execution,  were  qualities  not  to  be 
n^lected ;  but  they  were  much  less  valuable  than  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  invention,  composition,  design,  character,  and  expression.  Adverting  to 
the  various  schools  of  art,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  in  this  countnr  the 
love  of  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  schools  seemed  to  have  triumphed  over 
that  of  the  Florentine  school.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  application  of  commercial  principles  to  the  pursuits  of  taste,  and  to 
the  want  of  a  patronage,  similar  to  that  which  the  old  masters  received  from 
the  church.  Great  praise  was  due  to  the  Caraoci,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  combination  of  the  qualities  which  distinguished  the  different  great 
schools.  Their  success  had  been  only  partial ;  but  he  strongly  advised  the 
British  students  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  to  try  to  accomplish  the 
important  object  which  the  Caracci  had  in  view.  It  was  not  to  be  concealed, 
however,  that  the  times  were  very  unpropitious  to  the  progress  of  art  m 
this  country,  and  that  it  was  greatly  depressed.  Better  prospects,  however, 
would,  he  hoped,  soon  open ;  for  it  was  for  the  interest  as  well  as  for  the 
dignity  of  the  state,  to  afford  the  motives,  as  well  as  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities, for  cultivating  the  higher  departments  of  art. 
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[We  understand  that  the  elder  and  present  students  of  the  Royal  Aca* 
demy  have  resolved  to  associate  themselves  as  a  body,  in  order  to  become 
better  acquainted,  and  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  other  professors  of  the  arts.  We  heartily  wish  success  to  this,  as  to 
all  other  plans  for  cherishing  kind  and  friendly  feelings  in  society.] 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Dance  of  Death,  exhibited  in  elegant  Engravings  on  Wood,  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  several  Representations  of  that  Subject,  more 
particularly  on  those  ascribed  to  Macabee  and  Hans  Holbein.  By 
Francis  Douce,  Esq.,  F.A.S. 

The  nature  of  this  volume  is  suflSciently  indicated  by  the  title,  which  we 
think  well  adapted  to  secure  it  the  attention  not  only  of  every  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  but  of  every  one  who  deems  the  usages  and  moral  culture  of  our 
forefathers  subjects  worthy  of  consideration.  The  former  will  find  in  it, 
amono;  other  illustrative  engravings,  very  able  fac-similes  of  the  celebrated 
and  beautiful  woodcuts  which  have  for  so  long  a  period  been  identified  with 
the  name  of  Holbein.  While  the  historical  student  will  possess,  in  the 
dissertation  prefixed  to  them,  not  only  an  argument  which  appears  to  us 
to  disprove  satisfactorily  the  claim  of  the  jolly  burgher  of  Hasle  to  their 
invention,  but  also  a  fund  of  curious  and  recondite  information,  such  as  no 
one  but  the  learned  editor  himself  could  have  amassed — not  only  upon  the 
immediate  of  those  far-famed  productions  and  their  prototjrpe  the  "  Danse 
Macabee,"  (here  explained  for  the  first  time,)  but  which  likewise  throws  a 
light  upon  the  origin  of  all  compositions  of  this  class,  in  those  times  when 
the  unlearned  were  instructed  by  symbols  and  pictures,  as  well  as  sermons 
and  homilies. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  any  details,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  to  the  volume  itself  for  full  particulars  of  their  origin  and 
object,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  impressing  upon  all — that,  as 
Shirley  sings — 

'^  The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows  unsubstantial  things  :*' 

and  to  exemplify  the  justice  of  Providence,  by  exhibiting  to  the  boor  and 
the  beggar  how 

*'  Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings." 

What  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith,  *•  nihil  tetigit  quid  non  ornavit,"  may, 
with  slight  alteration,  be  applied  to  the  'editor  of  the  work  before  us,  who 
enjoys  an  Eurapenn  reputation  for  his  consummate  knowlodore  of  the  mid- 
dle ages — **  nihil  tetigit  quid  non  illustravit ;"  witness  his  two  volumes  on 
Shakspeare.  We  wish  Mr.  Douce  would  give  us  a  new  edition  of  them,  or  try 
his  hand  at  what  would  be  indeed  doing  good  service  to  early  English 
literature, "  Illustrations  of  Chaucer.'* 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  early  period  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  press,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  our  giving  any  account  of  those  magnificent  tom-fooleries— the 
Christmas  pantomimes.  A  description  of  the  gorgeous  nonsense  may  pro- 
bably be  given  in  our  next. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  dramatic  world  during  the  last  month  has  been  the 
revival  of  Morton's  farcical,  though  clever,  comedy  of  Secrets  worth  Knowing, 
The  absurdities  of  Rostrum,  and  other  overstretched  points  that  occur,  most 
sadly  deteriorate  from  its  claim  to  genuine  comedy.  Tlie  peiformance  was, 
on  tne  whole,  respectable, — perhaps  as  much  so  as  anjrthing  we  have  yet 
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witnessed  at  those  miscalled  "  great  houses/*  The  April  of  Dowton  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  acting,  being  natural  and  hearty.  The  Nicholas  Rue  of 
Blanchara  was  very  well  as  the  representation  of  a  tottering  old  man,  hut 
beyond  that  it  has  no  claim.  Mr.  Blanchard  plays  the  Welchman  Fluellen 
and  the  cunning  Nicholas  Rue  just  as  though  they  were  the  same  characters. 
Mr.  Brindal  did  well  as  Greville.  Would  this  gentleman  but  determine  to 
feel  his  part  more,  and  feel  also  confidence  in  himself,  it  would  be  the  better 
for  him.  He  appears  always  afraid  (and  it  arises,  doubtless,  from  a  sensitive 
taste)  of  overstepping,  the  correct  line,  and,  consequently*  does  not  always 
act  up  to  it.  We  Were  sorry  to  see  Miss  Phillips  in  the  character  of  Mn. 
Greville. 

The  Coriolanus  of  Macready  has  not  attracted.  Those  who  remember 
Kemble,  sigh  when  they  see  Maoready,  as  those  used  to  sigh  at  Kemble 
who  remembered,  or  said  they  remembered,  Garrick.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  Coriolanus  is  not  Mr.  Macready*s  happiest  effort.  His  passion  was  too 
waspish,  and  his  scorn  too  bitter.  Irritability  appeared  to  be  the  ruling 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  not  the  dignity  of  pride.  Mrs.  Sloman,  as 
Volumnia,  was  particularly  noisy,  and  took  very  long  steps — as  tragedy  queens 
doubtless  should.  Mrs.  Lovell,  as  Virginia,  looked  and  acted  like  anything 
but  the  wife  of  the  noble  Roman.  The  part  of  the  Lady  Valeria  was  per- 
formed by  pretty  Miss  Lee. 

Drury  Lane  has  been  much  better  filled  than  previously,  though  it  is  still 
not  uncommon  to  see  an  almost  empty  house  at  the  commencement.  Covent 
Garden  has  been  well  attended,  Gustavus  having  decidedly  proved  a  great 
attraction. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  any  notice  of  the  minors  this  month ;  they 
are  all  doing  well ;  the  Victoria  in  particular. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

THB   ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  President,  in  delivering  the  annual  address, 
observed  that  his  late  Majesty,  through  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  secretary  of 
state,  placed  at  the  Society's  disposal  two  j^old  medals,  of  the  value  of  fifty 
guineas.  Mr.  Chantrey,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  design  for  the  die.  Either  firom  delicacy,  or  that 
procrastination  for  which  the  late  President  of  the  R.A.  was  so  remarkable, 
the  design  was  never  furnished,  although  it  was  a  frequent  and  favourite 
theme  of  conversation  with  him.  It  was, -moreover,  found  that  no  funds 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society's  treasurer  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  medals.  Owing  to  these  and  other  causes,  they  had  not  been 
completed  when  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty  took  place.  Under  such 
circumstances,  his  Royal  Highness,  as  the  president  of  the  Society,  deemed 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  suggest  a  suspension  of  any  future  award  of  the  royal 
medals,  until  Uie  opinion  of  his  present  Majesty,  through  his  legal  advisers, 
was  ascertained.  That  inquiry  terminated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ; 
and  steps  were  immediately  afterwards  taken  to  redeem  all  the  pledges 
made  by  Geoige  IV.  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Wyon  has  executed  a  die, 
having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  his  present  gracious  Majestv,  the  patron 
of  the  Society,  and  on  the  reverse  the  celebrated  statue  of  Newton  at 
Cambridge.  The  medal  struck  from  this  die  is  remarkable  for  its  boldness 
and  depth,  and  delicacy  of  finish.  Ten  medals  of  the  foundation  of  George 
IV.  had  been  awarded  to  the  following  individuals:  viz.  Dr.  Dalton,  that 
venerable  philosopher,  to  whom  was  owing  the  development  of  the  atomic 
theory:  although  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  he 
was  acknowle&ed  as  its  author  both  at  home  and  abn^.  To  Mr.  Ivory 
the  second  of  these  medals  was  awarded.    This  gentleman  was  the  first 
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English  philosopher  who  introduced  to  this  countr3r  the  beautiful  and  refined 
discovenes  of  La  Place,  La  Grange,  and  other  foreign  astronomers.  To  Sir 
H.  Davy  and  Dr.  Wollaston  medals  were  award^,  as  testimonies  of  the 
high  sense  the  Royal  Society  entertained  of  their  distinguished  services  in 
sci^ce.  The  same  honorary  reward  was  voted  to  Professor  Struve,  for  his 
researches  respecting  double  stars ;  and  to  Prafessor  Encke,  the  greatest,, 
perhaps,  of  modem  astronomical  calculators,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  comet 
which  bears  his  name.  The  medals  for  1829  and  1 830  were  awarded  to  Sir 
C.  Bell,  Professor  Michterlicht,  and  Sir  D.  Brewster.  The  medals  on  the 
foundation  of  his  present  Majesty  are  to  be  awaixled  annually,  as  the 
others ;  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  their  distribution  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Kin?,  and  received  his  sanction.  Astronomy,  physiology, 
geology  and  mineralogy,  physics,  mathematics,  and  lastly,  chemistry,  are 
the  sciences  which  come  within  the  scope  of  these  regulations.  The 
medals  for  the  present,  year  are  awarded  to  Prof.  De  Candolle,  of  Genoa« 
for  his  work  on  vegetable  physiology ;  and  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  for  his  on 
double  stars. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY   OF  LITKRATURR. 

Mr.  Hamilton  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Sir  W.  Gell,  mentioning 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  Italy,  on  his  way  home  from  his  long 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  announcing  a  fact  of  great  interest  to  the  philo- 
sophical inquirer.  Mr.  W.  had  procured  means  to  ascend  the  famous 
statue  of  Memnon,  the  musical  wonder  of  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
and  the  subject  of  so  much  ingenious  speculation.  And  he  had  discovered 
that  all  these  learned  theories  were  like  that  of  the  different  eifect  between 
live  and  dead  fish  in  a  vessel  brimfull  of  water,  t\  e.  without  the  fact  on 
which  to  raise  the  hypothesis.  In  short,  Memnon  has  not  emitted  sounds 
in  consequence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  in  any  direction  upon  his 
morning  head ;  but  in  his  mighty  breast  there  is  inlaid  a  sonorous  stone, 
and  by  it  a  concealed  niche  in  which  was  placed  a  man  with  an  iron  rod  to 
strike  the  stone,  which  consemiently  emitted  those  mysterious  and  priestly 
sounds  which  helped  to  uphold  the  solar  adoration,  and  the  wonder  of  an 
ignorant  and  idolatrous  people!  The  statue  itself  had  been  broken, 
probably  by  Cambyses,  and  afterwards  repaired ;  but  the  secret  was  taken 
good  care  of. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr.  Kempe  exhibited  a  carved  figure  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  which  formerly 
graced  the  door-post  of  the  Boar's-head,  in  Eastcheap;  whence  it  was 
removed  about  fifty  years  since,  when  the  house  was  shut  up :  the  costume 
bespoke  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  said  that  a  figure  of  P*rince 
Henxy  was  attached  to  the  other  door-post.  Also  coins  of  Vespasian  and 
Julia  Augusta,  found  among  other  Roman  remains  in  Eastcheap.  Part  of 
a  second  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Bruce,  on  the  history  of  the 
Court  of  Star-Chamber,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  period  at 
which  his  communication  of  last  year  closed.  This  court  seems  to  have 
attained  the  height  of  its  sway  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  In 
previous  rei^s  some  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  to  curb  the  royal 
prerogative  in  the  privy  council,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  little 
noticed ;  but  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  an  act  was  passed,  confirming 
and  establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  the  influence  of  the  crown 
was  predominant.  Many  accused  persons  purchased  their  pardons  at  a 
heavy  rate,  "  his  highness  taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,**  whenever 
any  money  was  to  be  made  by  the  business;  and  several  entries  were 
quoted  of  large  sums  paid  **  for  his  highnesses  pardon,**  "  his  lughness^s 
good  word,  or  good  ofiices,'*  in  such  and  such  matters.  Some  few,  however, 
did  not  choose  to  ruin  themselves  and  their  fiunilies*  and  endiured  the 
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persecution  of  this  arbitrary  court,  and  the  durance  vile  of  the  Tower,  until 
xhe  king*s  death,  when  they  were  discharged. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

On  Monday  last.  Dr.  Hibbert  read  before  the  Royal  Society  his  description 
of  the  limestone  bed  of  Burdichouse,  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Edinburgh,  which  forms  an  inferior  bed  of  the  coal  measures  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loanhead.  This  limestone  was  shown  to  differ  materially 
from  the  common  carboniferous  limestone  of  marine  origin,  and  to  form  a 
species  of  deposit  hitherto  undescribed  by  ^ological  writers,  being  not  of  a 
marine  but  of  a  fluviatile  character.  While  proofs  were  thus  adduced  that 
the  limestone  bed  of  Burdiehouse  indicated  the  existence  of  a  lake,  or  of 
some  fluviatile  expanse,  within  which  calcareous  matter  was  elaborated,  it 
was  likewise  explained  that  its  animated  tenants  were  fresh-water  fish, 
resembling  the  Cyprinidae.  An  interesting  fragment  of  one  of  these  fish, 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society,  which,  in  its 
entire  state,  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  foot  in  length.  There  also 
appears  to  be  in  this  deposit  an  immensity  of  very  minute  crustaceous  and 
shell  animals.  One  species  of  the  crustaceous  kind  Lord  Greenock  con- 
ceived to  resemble  the  Cypris  faba ;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  than  one 
description  of  these  minute  animals,  which,  like  the  Cypris,  are  referable  to 
the  Entomostraca  of  fresh- water  lakes  and  marshes. 

Besides  these  animals,  a  remarkable  variety  of  fossil  plants,  embedded  in 
the  limestone,  were  exhibited,  similar  to  such  as  are  discovered  in  coal- 
fields, and  indicative  of  the  vegetation  of  a  tropical  country.  Of  these,  the 
most  abundant  appeared  to  be  the  Sphenopteris  affinis,  first  found  by  Mr. 
Witham  in  the  quarries  of  Gilmerton ;  and  another  plant  resembling  the 
Lepidostrobus  veriabilis  of  Professor  Lindley  and  Mr.  ilutton ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  more  perfect  specimens  of  this  latter  plant,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Burdiehouse  limestone,  may  serve  to  decide  its  hitherto 
dubious  botanical  character.  Mr.  Witham* s  attention  has  been  invited  to 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  some  other  vegetable  remains,  apparently 
monocotyledonous. 

[These  were  the  principal  results  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
relative  to  this  most  interesting  fresh- water  limestone.  But  a  still  more 
remarkable  discovery  has  since  taken  place.  On  the  morning  after  this 
communication  was  made.  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  company  with  Mr.  Witham, 
revisited  the  quarry,  and  in  the  course  of  this  visit  one  of  the  workmen 
accidentally  found  inclosed  in  the  fragment  of  the  rock,  ^  tooth  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  m  length,  of  a  large  reptile  evidently  referable  to  the  Saurian 
order;  this  relic  bein^  in  the  most  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  and 
having  an  enamel  shining  as  if  perfectly  fresh.  It  was  also  observed  that 
the  limestone  abounded  with  substances  resembling  coprolites,  which  gave* 
encouragement  to  the  expectation  that  many  more  remains  of  these  Saurian 
animals  will  turn  up  during  the  process  of  quarrying.  On  this  account  we 
cannot  refrain  from  recommending  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  or  to 
the  patrons  of  the  College  Museum,  that  every  encouragement  shoiild  be 
given  to  the  labourers  of  Burdiehouse  quarry,  to  preserve  in  a  state  as 
entire  as  possible  any  further  relics  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  discovered 
during  the  process  of  quarrying. 

This  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  important  which  has  lately  been  jnade 
in  geology.  It  refers  the  existence  of  reptiles,  allied  more  or  less  to  the 
crocodile,  to  a  period  much  earlier  than  has  been  generally  supposed  by 
geologists,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  that  these  animals  must  have 
existal  coeval  perhaps  with  the  very  earliest  vegetable  state  of  our  globe. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  congratulating  the  student  of 
natural  history  upon  ^e  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  such  interest  as  that  of 
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the  Burdiehouse  limestone.  It  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  importance  by  any 
other  ossiferous  bed  which  ha^  ^et  been  described,  and  it  gives  new  features 
to  the  striking  geology  of  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.] 

PARIS   ACADEMY   OP  SCIBNCK. 

Hydrophobia, — M.  Buisson  has  written  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science, 
to  claim  as  his  a  small  treatise  on  hydrophobia,  addressed  to  the  Academy 
so  far  back  as  1823,  and  signed  with  a  single  initial  The  case  referred  to 
in  that  treatise  was  his  own ;  the  particulars,  and  the  mode  of  cure  adopted, 
were  as  follow: — 

He  had  been  called  to  visit  a  woman  who,  for  three  days,  was  said  to  be 
suffering  under  this  disease.  She  had  the  usual  symptoms— consti-ictton  of 
the  throat,  inability  to  swallow,  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  and  foaming 
at  the  mouth.  Her  neighbours  said  that  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  doe 
about  forty  days  before.  At  her  own  urgent  entreaties  she  was  bled,  and 
died  a  few  hours  after,  as  was  expected. 

M.  Buisson,  who  had  his  hands  covered  with  blood,  incautiously  cleansed 
them  with  a  towel  which  had  been  used  to  wipe  the  mouth  of  the  patient. 
He  then  had  an  ulceration  upon  one  of  his  fingers,  yet  thought  it  sufficient 
to  wash  off  the  saliva,  that  adhered,  with  a  little  water.  The  ninth  day  after, 
being  in  his  cabriolet,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  throat,  and 
one,  still  greater,  in  his  eyes.  The  saliva  was  continually  pouring  into  his 
mouth  ;  the  impression  of  a  current  of  air,  the  sight  of  brilliant  bodies, 
gave  him  a  painful  sensation ;  his  body  appeared  to  him  so  light,  that  he 
felt  as  though  he  could  leap  to  a  prodigious  height ;  he  experienced,  he  said, 
a  wish  to  run  and  bite,  not  men,  but  animals,  and  manimate  l)odies. 
Anally,  he  drank  with  difficulty,  and  the  sight  of  water  was  still  more  dis- 
tressing to  him  than  the  pain  in  his  throat.  These  symptoms  recurred 
every  five  minutes,  and  it  appeared  to  him  as  though  the  pain  commenced 
in  the  affected  finger,  and  extended  thence  up  to  the  shoulder. 

From  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  he  judged  himself  affected  with  hydro- 
phobia, and  resolved  to  terminate  his  life  by  stifling  himself  in  a  vajwur 
bath.  Having  entered  one  for  this  purpose,  he  caused  the  heat  to  he  raised 
to  42®  (107®  36'  Fah.)  when  he  was  equally  surprised  and  delij^hted  to  find 
himself  free  of  all  complaint.  He  left  the  bathing-room  well,  dmed  heartily, 
and  drank  more  than  usual.  Since  that  time,  he  says,  he  has  treated  in 
the  same  manner  more  than  eighty  persons  bitten,  in  four  of  whom  the 
symptoms  had  declared  themselves,  and  in  no  case  has  he  failed  except  in 
that  of  one  child,  seven  years  old,  who  died  in  the  bath. 

The  mode  of  treatment  he  recommends  is,  that  the  person  bit  should  take 
a  certain  number  of  vapour  baths  (commonly  called  Russian),  and  should  in- 
duce, every  night,  a  violent  perspiration,  by  wrapping  himself  in  flannels  and 
covering  himself  with  afeatnerbed;  the  transpiration  is  favoured  by  drink- 
ing fireely  of  a  warm  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  He  declares,  so  convinced  is 
he  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  that  he  will  suffer  himself  to  be 
inoculated  with  the  disease.  As  a  proof  of  the  utUity  of  copious  and  con- 
tinued perspiration,  he  relates  the  following  anecdote  : — A  relative  of  the 
musician  Gr^try  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  at  the  same  time  with  many 
other  persons,  who  all  died  of  hydrophobia.  For  his  part,  feeling  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  he  took  to  dancing,  night  and  day,  saying,  thai  he 
vnmed  to  die  gaily, — He  recovered. 

M.  Buisson  also  cites  the  old  stories  of  dancing  being  a  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  a  tarantula  ;  and  draws  the  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  animals 
in  whom  this  madness  is  most  frequently  found  to  develope  itself  spontane- 
ously, are  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  which  never  perspire. 


[Literary  and  Sdentifie  Institutione.^The  number  of  members  of  the 
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liieraiy  and  scientific  societies  of  the  ihetropolis  is  not  short  of  10,100. 
Taking  them  in  the  numerical  order  of  their  constituency,  the  list  will 
stand  thus  :—Zoolog:ical,  2,446;  Horticultural,  1,875;  Koyal  Society  of 
Arts,  1,000;  Royal  Institution,  758;  Royal  Society,  750;  Geological,  700; 
Linnaean,  600 ;  Asiatic,  560 ;  Geograplucal,  520 ;  Astronomical,  320 ;  An- 
tiquarian, 300 ;  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  271 ; — 10,100  members.  The 
members  constituting  the  London  Medical,  Westminster  Medical,  Medico- 
Chirurgical,  Medico- Botanical,  Phrenological,  and  Entomological  Societies 
remain  to  be  added ;  and  with  these,  the  members  of  the  Collets  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Their 
united  constituency  cannot  be  short  of  1,700  persons.  Next  follow  the 
Ix>ndon,  Southwark,  Russell,  Western,  and  Marylebone  Institutions,  whose 
proprietary  and  yearly  subscribers  may  be  estimated  at  1,500.  Here  are 
m  the  whole  13,300  individuals,  supporting  26  associations  in  London, 
founded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  learning  and 
science,  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge.  And,  for  the  immediate  benefit 
of  the  operative  class,  the  metropolis  possesses  a  Mechanics*  Institute, 
which  is  said  to  have  1,000  members.] 


VARIETIES. 

Trbrb  wiU  be  five  eclipses  in  the  ensuing  year,  three  of  the  sun,  and  two 
of  the  moon,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  the  16th  of  December,  will  be  invisible  here.  Mercury  may 
be  seen  near  the  western  horizon,  soon  after  sunset,  about  March  11,  July 
8,  and  November  2,  and  eastward  before  sunrise,  about  April  25,  August 
23,  and  December  II.  Venus  will  shine  with  her  greatest  bi-ightness  No- 
vember 14,  when  she  wiU  exhibit  a  phase  like  the  moon  when  five  days 
old.  Mars  will  present  very  interesting  telescopic  appearances,  as  will 
Jupiter.  The  latter,  with  his  belts  and  satellites,  will  be  beautiful  in 
January,  February,  September,  October,  November,  and  December.  .  The 
changes  in  Saturn's  ring  will  be  seen  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Of 
the  eclipses  invisible  here,  one  is  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon. on  tne  21st  of 
June,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  in  South  Carolina,  will  be  nearly 
total 

Sir  John  Hersehel.—The  long-projected  voyage  of  Sir  John  Herschel  to 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  at  length  proceeded  in.  A  ship,  which  has 
recently  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  General  Sir  Benjamin 
D' Urban,  the  new  governor  of  that  colony,  on  board,  canies  at  the  same  time 
another  illustrious  freight  in  the  person  of  our  distinguished  astronomer. 
To  the  learned  of  all  countries  the  voyage  of  our  astronomer  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  event  of  unusual  interest :  but  on  more  general  grounds,  it 
ought  to  be  scarcely  less  so  to  every  lover  of  his  kind.  To  the  sincere  and 
enlightened  philanthropist  it  may  afford  matter  for  proud  and  consoling 
reflection,  to  consider  this  philosopher — this  emissary  from  European  civi- 
lization—tranquilly seated  in  Afirica,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  that  barbarous 
and  inhospitable  continent, — and  nightly— in  what  was  formerly  a  howling 
desert,  onfy  tenanted  by  the  tiger  and  the  hyaena,  or  bjr  the  wandering  savage, 
scarcely  more  humanized — pursuing  undisturbed  his  high  investigations. 
It  is  at  some  distance  fi-om  Cape  Town,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
plain,  that  the  fine  observatory  of  the  Cape  is  situated.  Thither  we  cannot 
nelp  following  in  imagination  our  distinguished  countrvman,  and  endea- 
vouring to  conceive  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  will  there  first,  with  the 
aid  of  his  powerful  telescopes,  range  over  the  southern  skv,  so  singular  in 
its  general  aspect,  and  so  interesting  even  to  the  unlearnea  observer.  The 
great  constelliation  of  the  Bhip-^the  Cross  of  the  South—the  Clouds  of 
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Magellan— the  frequent  spaces  of  total  blackness— all  those  remarkabU 
features  of  that  firmament,  with  which  he  has  been  hitherto  aeouainted 
from  description  only,  will  be  successively  surveyed  and  examined  oy  him 
with  that  pure  and  elevated  sentiment  of  intellectual  delight,  which  a  man 
of  science  and  imagination  only  can  know.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that,  before  returning  to  Europe,  Sir  John  Herschel  will  also 
visit  the  neighbouring  island  of  Mauritius.  We  trust  that,  long  before  he 
does  so,  the  political  storm  that  still  agitates  that  little  colony  will  have 
settled  into  peace.  But,  however  this  may  be,  he  may  rest  assured  of  meet- 
ing there,  no  less  than  at  the  Cape,  with  a  most  honourable  and  attentive 
reception  from  men  of  all  parties  ;  nor  do  we  know  any  country  where  the 
deference  and  consideration  due  to  hish  talents  and  attainments  will  be 
more  willingly  conceded  to  him.  He  will  find  there  such  facilities  for 
observation  as  a  small  observatory,  recently  established,  but  already  well 
and  cai*efully  appointed,  is  fitted  to  afford ;  and  the  presence  of  an  ingenious 
and  acute  observer  to  aid  him  in  hu  researches. — Literary  Qazette, 

Fisheries. — ^The  report  of  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  British 
Channel  Fisheries  have  been  published.  The  Committee  regret  that  they 
have  to  report  that  the  fisheries  and  the  various  interests  connected  with 
them  are  in  a  very  depressed  state,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  gradually 
sinking  since  the  peace  in  1815,  and  more  rapidly  during  the  last  nine  or 
ten  years ;  and  that  the  capital  employed  does  not  yield  a  profitable  i-eturn, 
while  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats,  as  well  as  of  men  and  boys  employed, 
is  much  diminished ;  and  the  fishermen  and  their  families,  who  {ormerly  were 
maintained  by  their  industry,  and  enabled  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  are  now 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dependent  upon  the  poor-rates  for  support  The 
observations  of  the  Committee  are  confined  to  such  places  on  the  coast  as 
lie  between  Yarmouth  and  Cornwall.  The  Committee  ascribe  this  falling 
off  to  the  following  causes,  which  they  consider  immediately  susceptible  of 
remedy,  via.,  the  large  quantity  of  foreign-caught  fish,  illegally  imported 
and  sold  in  the  London  market ;  and  the  great  decrease  and  comparative 
scarcity  of  fish  in  the  Channel.  It  is  stated,  that  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
up  to  the  present  period,  the  fishermen  from  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and 
other  places  in  France,  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  with  large  fleets  of 
fishing-vessels  upon  the  Kent  and  Sussex  coasts,  frequently  within  half  a 
league  of  the  shore,  and  sometimes  nearer,  and  in  the  bays  and  shallow 
waters,  in  which  it  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  brood 
of  fish  that  such  as  frequent  those  waters  during  the  breeding  season 
should  not  be  disturbed,  or  their  young  destroyed  before  they  have  attained 
maturity— and  that  the  French  vessels  are  superior  to  our  own.  The 
scarcity  of  fish  in  the  Channel,  they  are  of  opinion,  has  been  occasion^ 
by  the  great  destruction  of  the  spawn  and  brood  of  fish,  consequent  upon 
the  non-observance  of  the  laws  which  at  present  exist  as  to  their  preserva- 
tion, which,  they  are  of  opinion,  should  be  altered  and  amended.  The  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  nsh-carts  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tolls.  '^  "^ 

In  a  return  lately  laid  before  the  Court  of  East  India  Proprietors,  the 

expenses  incurred  by  the  people  of  India  for  embassies  to  the  Court  of 

Persia  during  the  last  thirty-eight  years  are  made  to  amount  to  nearly  a 

rnUlion  sterhng.    The  following  are  the  names  of  the  persons  so  employed, 

the  salanes  received,  and  the  expenses  they  incurred.    We  give  the  sum 

total  received  by  each  envoy,  including  salaiy  and  expenses.     Captain  Sir 

J.Malcolm,  1799,111,963/.;  Mr.  Manestry.  1814,  105.791/.;  Sir  H.  Jones, 

1807,168.535/.;  Brigadier-General  J.  Malcolm,  1808,220,350/.;  Sir  Gore 

?^f:^/'  ^U^'  ^i^'lSr^fv  Mr.  H.  Ellis,  1813,  2500/1;    Mr.  Morier.  1814, 

c^m^ii'i  ,^n'nL^'^^>'   ?®^^;  48,673/.;    Colonels    Macdonald   and 
Campbell,  160,008/.— making  m  all  977,061/. 

Oovemment  ArmuiHes.—Th^  amount  of  annuities  granted  by  tha  war 
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mustoners  ibr  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  expired  since  the  year 
1823,  is  as  follows :— From  23d  November.  1820.  to  5th  January,  1833i 
there  were  granted  3025  annuities,  to  the  amount  of  213,996/.  I3s.  for  the 
sum  of  1,714,230/.  15*.  5rf. ;  from  23d  November,  1829,  to  5th  January. 
ia33,  the  number  of  expired  annuities  was  216,  to  the  amount  of  19,433/, 
e#.  6«/.,  for  the  sum  of  94,799/.  13*.  6rf. ;  and  the  amount  remaining,  5th 
January,  1833,  was  2809  annuities,  to  the  amount  of  194,563/.  12*.  6d.,  for 
the  sum  of  1,619,431/.  U.  lie/. 
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Rof^iaets  Remains. — ^This  discovery  has  been  already  briefly  alluded  to 
in  Uie  daily  journals.  The  following  particulars  are  from  a  letter  written 
hy  Signor  Thibby  to  M.  Quatremcre  ae  Quincy : — It  is  well  known  that 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  as  the  academy  of  painting  is  called  at  Home, 
has  been  for  a  century  in  the  habit  of  showing  a  skull,  which  they  pretend 
to  be  that  of  Raphael.  The  circumstance  of  the  Academy's  possessing  it 
was  explained  by  saying,  that  when  Carlo  Maratti  employed  Nardini  to 
produce  a  bust  of  the  artist  for  the  Pantheon,  he  had  contrived  to  open  the 
tomb  of  the  great  artist,  and  extract  the  skull,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
sculptor's  labours.  Considerable  doubts,  however,  were  cast  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  skull,  and  an  authentic  document,  discovered  about  two 
Tears  back,  clearly  proved  the  cranium  to  have  belonged  not  to  Raphael, 
but  to  Don  Desiderlo  de  Adintorio,  founder  of  the  Society  of  the  Virtuosi  of 
the  Pantheon,  in  1542,  This  society,  in  consequence,  claimed  the  head  of 
its  founder  from  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  which  indignantly  resisted  the 
claim,  and  upheld  the  skull  m  its  possession  to  have  been  veritably  that  of 
Raphael.  The  society  of  Virtuosi,  after  some  delay  and  consideration, 
summoned  the  chief  members  of  the  Painting  Academy,  to  aid  in  the  search 
after  the  tomb  and  remains  of  Raphael  d'Urbino.  Taking  as  their  guide 
the  descriptions  given  by  Vassari,  in  his  Lives  of  Raffaello  and  Lorenzetto, 
the  commission  of  research  be^an  their  explorations  by  excavating  the 
earth  under  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Pantheon.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  they  were  stopped  by  a  piece  of  masonrjs  in  the  form  of  a  grave. 
Sinking  through  this  for  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  they  found  a  void;  and 
supposmg,  wiUx  justice,  this  to  be  the  depository  which  they  sought,  it  was 
opened  in  all  solemnity,  before  the  chief  magistrates  and  {lersonages  of 
Kome.  When  the  surface  was  cleared,  a  coffin  displayed  itself,  with  a 
skeleton  extended  within,  covered  over  with  a  slight  coat  of  dust  andrubbish, 
formed  in  part  by  the  garments  and  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  that  had  mouldered. 
It  was  evident  tHat  the  tomb  had  never  been  opened,  and  consequently,  that 
the  skull,  possessed  and  shown  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  was  spurious. 
But  the  dispute  was  forgotten  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  the  true  and  entire  remains.  The  first  care  was  to  gather  up 
the  dust  and  the  skeleton,  in  order  to  their  being  replaced  m  a  new 
mausoleum.  Amid  the  mouldering  fragments  of  the  coffin,  which  was  of 
pine  wood,  and  adorned  with  paintings,  were  found  a  steletta  of  iron,  being 
a  kind  of  spur,  with  which  Raphael  had  been  decorated  by  Leo  X.,  some 
buttons  and  fibula.  Pieces  of  the  argil  of  the  Tiber  showed  that  the 
waters  of  the  river  had  penetrated  into  the  tomb.  The  sepulchre  had, 
nevertheless,  been  carefully  built  up,  the  chief  cause  of  the  good  state  of 
preservation  in  which  the  skeleton  was  found.  On  the  15th  of  September, 
the  suTfpeons  proceeded  to  examine  the  skeleton,  which  was  dedarea  to  be  of 
masculine  sex,  and  of  small  dimensions,  measuring  seven  palms,  five 
ounces*  and  three  minutes,  (five  feet,  two  inches,  three  lines  French 
SMOsuFe).    Jn  tho  skull,  which  hae  been  mouldedi  may  be^  traced  the 
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lineaments  of  Raphael,' as  painted  in'hb  School  of  Athens ;  the  neck  long, 
the  arm  and  breast  delicate,  the  hollow  of  the  right  arm  marked  by  the 
apophyss,  a  projection  of  a  bone,  caused  by  incessant  working  with  the 
pencil.  The  limbs  were  stout  in  appearance;  and  strange  to. say,  the 
larynx  was  intact  and  still  flexible.  The  Marquis  Biondi,  President  of  the 
Archeological  Society,  enumerated  the  proofs  and  circumstances,  showing 
this  to  be  the  tomb  and  body  of  Raphael,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  learned 
and  celebrated  in  Rome.  lie  asked,  was  there  a  doubt  in  any  one*s  min4 
as  to  their  identity?  Not  one  was  foimd  to  question  it.  In  the  disposing  of 
the  remains,  the  will  of  Raphael  was  consulted,  and  his  wishes  asain 
followed.  They  are  to  be  replaced  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  more  solidly 
entombed  in  the  same  spot  where  they  were  found.  From  the  20th  to  the 
24  th,  the  remains  were  exposed  to  the  Roman  public,  whose  enthusiasm 
and  tears  may  be  imagined  by  those  who  know  them.  The  18th  of  October 
is  fixed  for  the  great  artist's  second  funeral,  on  which  occasion  the  Pantheon 
was  to  be  brilliantly  i]lvLmin9ied,—Atherueum. 

RaphaeTs  Tomb, — Camuccini  had  a  commission  to  take  a  sketch  of  the 
tomb,  at  the  moment  the  remains  were  found,  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
lithographed ;  he  received  at  the  same  time  an  exclusive  privilege.  It 
chanced  that  Horace  Vemet,  who  was  present,  wished  also  to  take  a  sketch 
of  the  scene.  The  director  of  the  undertaking,  Fabris,  prevented  this,  with 
the  remark,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Camuccini,  no  one  was  to  be  allowed 
to  make  a  sketch.  Vemet  was  surprised,  collected  himself  immediately, 
gave  up  his  pencil  and  paper,  and  coolly  inquired  whether  it  would  be 
allowed  to  give  a  sketch  from  memory.  Certainly,  was  the  reply.  Vemet 
retired,  and,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  six,  executed  a  charming  oil 
painting  of  the  tomb,  at  the  moment  the  remains  were  discovered,  with  so 
much  correctness,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  was  done  purely  from 
recollection.  The  high  personages  who  were  present  are  to  be  recognized  at 
a  glance.  He  had  a  stone  worked  under  his  own  eye  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
it  gone  to  the  press,  than  it  was  seized  by  the  authorities,  together  with  the 
ori^nal.  Vemet  wrote  a  letter  directly  to  the  French  Cbarg^  d*  Affaires,  in 
which  he  stated,  that  if  both  the  articles  were  not  instantly  returned  to  him. 
he  would  have  the  whole  affair  inserted  in  the  MoniUur.  His  idea,  that  art 
oould  not  be  monopolized  like  salt  and  tobacco,  became  general.  The  Charg^ 
d' Affaires  took  tbe  letter  to  the  Cardinal- Minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  injured  artist  received  back  his  property.  Vemet,  who  con- 
sidered Camuccini  as  the  author  of,  or  participator  in,  an  order  which  was 
disapproved  of  by  the  higher  authorities,  tore  the  painting  he  had  made  in 
two,  and  sent  it  to  him  with  a  bitter  letter,  stating  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  injuring  his  interests.  Camuccini  had  the  picture  skilfully  joined 
together  and  sent  back  to  Vemet,  with  an  able  answer,  in  which  he  gave  up 
all  claim  to  monopoly  in  works  of  art  Since  this  affair,  any  artist  is  per- 
mitted to  take  drawings  of  RaphaeVs  grave,  and  publish  them,  but  Camuc- 
cini*s  sketch  has  not  appeared.— Ga/f^9ia7it'«  Messenger, 

The  "Tribune"  has  published  a  table,  showing  the  number  of  actions  and 
condemnations  which  the  Paris  press  has  had  to  support  since  the  Ordonnance 
of  August  2,  1830,  by  which  all  proceedings  commenced  were  quashed,  and 
all  condemnations  remitted.  The  following  are  the  results :— Tribune,  86 
actions,  17  condemnations;  Revolution,  32  actions,  II  condemnations; 
Quotidienne,  1 7  actions,  1 2  condemnations ;  Gazette  de  France,  1 8  actions, 
eight  condemnations ;  Caricaiture,  seven  actions,  four  condemnations  ;  Cou- 
rier Fran^ais,  one  action,  one  condemnation ;  Journal  du  Commerce,  one; 
Messager,  two;  and  Temps,  four  actions;  but  no  condemnations;  va- 
rious petty  journals  and  publications,  120  actions,  43  condemnations;  va- 
rious societies,  pubFic  criers,  &c.,  65  actions,  21  condemnations;  the  Vis- 
count Chateaubriand,  Sosthenes,  de  Larochefoucauld,  and  other  authors, 
39  actions,  17  condemnations.    Total  number  of  actions,  411 ;  of  ccmdem- 
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nations,  143 ;  aggregate  tenn  of  imprisonmeflt  resulting  from  the  143  con- 
demnations, 65  years  two  months ;  and  amount  of  fines,  with  costs,  &c., 
30],555f.  55c. 

Amongst  the  ohjects  landed  from  the  Luxor,  now  at  Rouen,  is  a  sarco- 
phagus, the  property  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  who  took  advantage  of 
their  residence  in  Upper  Egypt  to  search  Ckyr  antiquities,  and  discovered 
this  fine  specimen  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  hi  the  form  of  a  well,  125  feet 
deep,  arched  over  with  brick,  and  filled  with  earth  and  stones,  and  which 
led  to  two  chambers,  the  second  of  which  contained  the  sarcopha^s.  It 
is  in  basalt,  and  is  covered  inside  and  outside  with  hieroglyphical  mscrip- 
iions.  At  the  bottom  is  sculptured  a  human  figure  lying  on  the  bacK, 
which  is  also  represented,  in  profile,  on  the  top  of  the  lid  or  covering.  All 
the  sculpture  is  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation.  According  to  the 
conjectures  of  M.  Champolhon,  this  was  the  tomb  of  Queen  Unknas,  wife 
of  Amasis,  and  daughter  of  Psammeticus  II.,  whose  crown  was  usurped  by 
Amasis.  This  monument,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  violated  on  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses.  In  forcing  off  the  lid, 
the  Persians  broke  one  of  the  comers  of  the  sarcophagus  with  a  lever  made 
of  sycamore  wood,  which  was  still  found  with  it,  though  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  used  for  this  profanation. 
Outside  of  the  tomb  there  were  likewise  found  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
mummy,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  and  some 
of  these  bones  still  retained  traces  of  the  gold  with  which  the  whole 
mummy  was  enveloped,  small  portions  of  which  had  escaped  the  effects  of 
the  fire. 
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Efrest  Trees  adapted  for  Plantations.— 'Omamenial  Oo**.— Notwith- 
standing the  great  number  of  beautiful  hardy  trees,  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  jrears,  many  persons 
continue  to  plant  their  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  with  the  commonest 
forest-trees,  and,  generally  speaking,  with  those  indigenous  to  the  country. 
Some  persons  vindicate  this  practice  by  alleging  that  the  native  trees  of 
a  country  are  most  suitable  to  it;  but  we  might  just  as  well  refuse  to  grow 
pine-apples,  because  they  do  not  spring  up  wild  in  our  woods,  as  reject 
the  brilliant  tints  of  American  forest-trees,  because  nature  has  clothed  ours 
in  a  more  sombre  livery. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  decided  marks  of  civilization,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  commerce  to  be  able  to  assemble,  in  one  spot,  luxuries  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  savage  is  compelled  to  build  his  hut  of 
the  logs  which  he  has  felled,  and  to  live  on  the  game  which  he  has  killed 
with  His  own  hands,  or  on  the  fruits  procured  by  his  own  labour ;  but  the 
man  living  in  civilized  society  has  the  products  of  a  dozen  different  nations 
on  his  breakfast-table.  Foreign  commodities  have  become  necessary  for 
our  food,  our  furniture,  and  our  clothing.  Why  then  should  foreign  trees 
be  banished  from  our  pleasure-grounds  ? 

The  prejudice  in  favour  of  native  productions  is  not,  however,  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees :  many  persons  are  ignorant  of 
their  beauty,  and  those  who  have  heard  them  spoken  of  are  perplexed  by 
the  nomenclature  of  a  nurseryman's  catalogue,  and  are  afraid  of  ordering 
trees  designated  by  names  which  they  do  not  understand,  or  which,  at 
best,  convey  no  definite  ideas  to  their  mind.  A  descriptive  catalogue  is 
wanted,  which  should  convey  some  idea  of  the  tree  in  a  few  words  added  to 
its  name :  and  the  following  pages  are  intended  to  supply,  in  some  measure, 
this  want  as  far  as  regards  the  oak. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  America  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  beauty 
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of  an  American  fbrest  in  autumn;  the  brilliant  colours  which  the  ibrieati 
then  assume  are  said  to  be  almost  dazzling,  and  most  persons  who  haye 
read  a  glowing  description  of  American  scenery  at  this  season  would  \m 
glad  to  realize  it  in  Britain  in  their  own  pleasure-grounds.  This  may  now 
be  very  easily  done,  and  at  a  very  small  expense.  The  beautiful  reds  of 
the  American  forests  are  principally  produced  by  the  oaks.  It  is  not,  per* 
haps,  generally  known  that  nearly  a  hundred  different  species  of  oaks  maj 
now  be  procured  in  our  nurseries,  nearly  all  of  which  are  perfectly  hardj. 
and  may  be  grown  with  as  little  care  as  the  common  oak  (Quercus  pe- 
dunculata)  of  the  British  forests.  Above  forty  of  these  oaks  are  from 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  is  the  Quercus  coccinea* 
or  scarlet  oak.  This  is  a  tall,  handsome  tree,  growing  about  fifty  feet  high, 
the  leaves  of  which  take  a  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  scarlet  in  the  autumn. 
These  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  common  oak,  (they 
are  about  six  inches  long,)  and  hang  on  till  near  Christmas ;  the  branches 
generally  spread  gracefi&y  on  every  side ;  and  the  wood  is  remarkably  hard, 
of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  and  when  polished  as  beautifully  grained  as  ma- 
hogany. One  of  the  finest  scarlet  oaks  in  England  is  at  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton*8  seat  at  Strathfieldsaye.  The  laurel-leaved,  or  swamp  oak  (Quercus 
laurifolia),  has  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  and  its  wood  is  said  to  be 
very  valuable.  The  Quercus  cerris,  or  Turkey  oak,  is  yery  handsome ;  and 
the  Luccombe  oak,  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  species,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  that  can  be  imagined ;  its  branches  droop  most  gracefully, 
and  its  leaves  retain  a  deep  shining  green  till  they  drop  off  in  the  spring, 
but  a  very  short  time  before  the  buds  open  again  for  the  ensuing  season. 
Quercus  rubra  and  Quercus  palustris  are  botn  from  North  America,  and 
the  leaves  of  Quercus  rubra  assume  a  beautiful  red  colour  in  the  autumn. 
The  leaves  of  Quercus  palustris  have  more  of  a  brownish  tint  than  a  pure 
red,  and  they  are  more  deeply  indented ;  this  tree  is  a  very  handsome  one, 
and  has  a  beautiful  effect  in  a  shrubbery.  Quercus  suber,  the  cork-tree,  is 
very  well  worth  cultivating  for  its  curiosity.  It  is,  however,  slow  in  growth, 
and  seldom  forms  a  handsome  tree  in  this  country.  Two  of  the  han&omest 
in  England  are  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  pleasure-grounds  at  Goodwood. 
Quercus  coccifera  has  prickly  leaves  like  those  of  the  holly ;  from  this 
species  is  collected  the  kermes,  or  scarlet  dye.  Quercus  ilex  is  the  ever- 
green oak.  A  remarkably  large  tree  of  this  species  is  at  Wilton,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  ilex  in  the  garden  of 
Major  llichardson,  at  Chichester;  and  another  at  Bargally,  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  leaves  of  the  Quercus  phellos 
are  like  those  of  a  willow,  and  those  of  the  Quercus  castanea  assume  a  yel- 
low tint  in  autumn.  The  leaves  of  the  variegated  oak  look  like  a  sheet  of 
silver  in  the  sun :  there  is  a  very  beautifU  specimen  of  this  tree  at  White 
Knights.  One  of  the  smallest  oaks  is  the  Mexicana  (Quercus  Mexicana), 
which  never  exceeds  two  feet  in  length ;  and  one  of  the  largest  the  Quer- 
citron (quercus  tinctoria),  or  black  oak,  generally  grows  to  above  100  feet. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  effect  that  may  be  produced  in  a  plantation  by  oaks  alone,  and  many 
other  trees  have  as  many  varieties.  All  the  oaks  here  descritied  may  be 
produced  in  almost  any  British  Nursery,  and  most  of  them  may  be  seen 

f  rowing  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney ;  at  that  of  Mr. 
'oung,  at  Milford,  near  Godalming;  at  the  Gold  worth  Nursery  (Mr. 
Donald),  near  Woking,  Surrey ;  and  probably  at  many  others.  None  of 
the  trees  are  very  expensive,  and  most  of  them  grow  freely.  All  that  is 
requisite  is  to  plant  them  at  sufficient  space  apart  to  allow  them  room  to 
grow,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  with  common  trees,  which  may  be  cut 
down  for  firewood,  &c.,  as  the  finer  sorts  giow  up,— is'nt^. 
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USEFUL  ARTS. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  Nov.  21,  the  large  compound 
tempered  steel  magnet,  brought  lately  to  this  country  by  the  Count  de 
Predwalli,  arrans^ed  by  M.  Pixli,  of  Paris,  was  placed  vertically,  and  made 
to  revolve  immediately  beneath  a  fixed  armature  of  soft  iron,  with  a  very 
long  helix  of  copper,  well  wound  round  with  silk.  Water,  being  then 
exposed  to  its  action,  was  rapidly  decomposed  by  this  large  apparatus,  first 
in  a  single  tube,  hydrogen  being  evolved  from  one  wire  connected  with  the 
copper  nelix,  ending  at  one  pole  of  the  armature,  whilst  at  the  other  end  of 
the  copper-wire  helix  oxygen  was  given  off,  the  effects  being  precisely  like 
those  wnich  occur  when  the  elements  of  water  are  disunited  by  galvanic 
agency.  The  mixed  gases  were  then  reconverted  into  water  by  the  electric 
spark.  Water  was  a  second  time  decomposed,  and  the  elements  were 
received  into  two  tubes,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  proportions  were  as 
near  as  possible  two  to  one,  thus  affording  another  proof  of  polar  decompo^ 
aition. — ^The  next  experiment  was  quite  new  in  this  country — viz.,  charging 
a  Leyden  phial  with  magneto-electricity.  The  truth  of  this  was  rendered 
veiy  evident  by  the  aid  of  a  delicate  electroscope,  the  gold  leaves  of  which 
became  quite  divergent.  Mr.  Laxton  operated  with  the  fine  magnet  con^ 
atructed  by  him  for  the  Gallery.  It  consists  of  a  large  compound  steel- 
temper^  ma^et,  arranged  horizontally,  and  fixed,  the  armature,  surrounded 
by  copper  wire  covered  with  silk,  being  made  to  rotate.  The  apparatus 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  scientific  company  present,  not  only  for  the 
splendour  of  the  effects  produced,  but  also  from  its  fine  mechanical 
arrangement.  It  gave  out  most  brilliant  sparks,  powerful  shocks,  heated  a 
platinum  wire  of  great  thickness  red-hot,  and  decomposed  water ;  but  the 
experiment  was  not  quite  so  complete  in  charging  the  Leyden  jar  as  in  the 
instance  of  that  obtained  from  Pixli* s  instrument,  although  no  doubt  was 
entertained  that  it  had  equal  capabilities. 

Paper /rem  Rotten  JV6od,—M,  Brard,  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Bordeaux,  reports  some  successful  experiments  which  he  has  made  in 
fonninff  a  coarse  paper  from  the  rotten  wood  of  the  Pinue  maritima,  which 
al)oun£  in  the  Alps  and  the  P3rrenees.  Although  unsized,  it  could  be 
written  upon;  and,  when  several  sheets  were  pasted  together,  it  formed  as 
solid  and  as  light  a  pasteboard  as  that  in  common  use,  and  quite  as  good 
for  bookbinding. — Moleons  Recueil  Industrid, 

Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Safety  Lamp. — A  new  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  public  journals  to  detract  from  the  confidence  and  reputation  of 
the  safety  lamp  by  the  ostentatious  introduction  of  one  which  professes  to 
give  additional  security.  When  the  professions  of  interested  manufacturers 
are  placed  in  competition  with  the  high  claims  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  com* 
bined  with  those  of  his  liberal  and  enlightened  friends  and  successors, 
amongst  whom  must  be  named  Professor  Faraday,  Dr.  Paris,  Messrs.  Brande, 
Pepys,  Allen,  &c.,  who,  instead  of  upholding  an  invention  possessing  ideal 
claims  to  merit,  would  most  anxiously  recognize  and  acknowledge  any  im- 
provements which  rendered  additional  security ;  and  when  these  professions 
came  out  unsanctioned  by  anv  of  these  names,  it  were  scarcely  necessaiy 
that  any  allusion  need  be  made  to  its  claims ;  but  as  they  are  put  forth  wita 
the  semblance  of  scientific  improvements,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
the  sources  of  failure  where  it  has  occurred,  to  vindicate  the  confidence 
which  has  so  long  and  justly  been  reposed  in  the  Davy  lamp.  That  the 
principle  is  scientifically  and  practically  perfect  is  as  true  as  that,  whenever 
accidents  have  occurred,  these  have  been  occasioned  solely  through  the  in* 
comnlete  workmanship  of  the  lamp,  or  the  want  of  care  at  the  time  of  using 
it.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  lamps  are 
turned  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  can  deny  that  in  the  very 
imprnfect  manner  in  which  they  are  soldered  consists  a  great  souroe  of  their 
Mlure;  whilst  thoae  who  have  aeen  the  lamps  distributed  to  the  workmfln 
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for  daily  use,  where  the  coal,  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  is  seen  adhering 
to  all  parts  of  the  gauze,  and  which,  when  ignited,  must  necessarily  oom- 
.municate  ignition  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  need  not  look  farther  for 
the  origin  of  those  fatalities  which  have  certainly  occurred  where  the  lamp 
has  been  employed.  Another  circumstance  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  tnat  the  lamp  is  intended  solely  as  a  warning  when  the  damp  is 
present,  whereas  miners  have  frequently  been  known  to  continue  their 
operations  with  the  gas  in  the  interior  in  a  state  of  active  ignition.  The 
insecivity  of  the  lamp,  from  the  incomplete  state  in  which  it  is  turned  out 
by  the  manufacturer,  might  have  been  obviated  had  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
secured  to  himself  the  proprietary  by  patent,  the  neglect  of  which  was,  in 
his  subsequent  life,  a  considerable  source  of  regret  to  himself  and  scientific 
fHends. 

Clarification  of  Oils, — The  agent  employed  for  clarifying  oils  of  various 
kinds  is  heat,  applied  through  the  medium  of  steam,  or  boiling  water,  in 
any  suitable  apparatus.  The  oil  is  to  be  put  into  a  tin-kettle,  which  fits 
into  a  copper,  or  other  boiler,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  surround^  with 
boiling  water,  or  steam.  A  close  cover  is  to  be  fitted  on  to  the  tin  kettle* 
and  openings  are  made  for  supplying  water  and  oil,  and  also  for  the  placing 
of  a  safety  valve.  Oil  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  in  this  wa^  will  be  clarified 
in  a  few  hours,  a  portion  of  the  foreign  matter  rising  m  serum,  and  the 
other  portion  precipitating.  The  great  advantage  of  this  procedure  is,  that 
it  can  be  followed  at  all  times  and  seasons,  whilst  the  refining  of  oil  by  ex- 
posure to  air  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  restricted  to  fine  weather, 
and  a  limited  portion  of  the  year. 
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DaTid  Redmund,  of  Wellington  Foundry, 
Charles-itreet,  City-road,  In  the  county  of  Blld- 
dlesex,  engineer,  for  certain  improTements  in 
■teaai-carriagei,  which  ImproTements  are  ap- 
plicable to  other  purposes. 

George  Frederick  Hunts,  of  Birmingham, 
in  the  county  of  Waridcic,  roller  of  metals, 
for  an  improved  manufacture  of  1>oilers  used 
for  the  purpose  of  generating  steam. 

Charles  Joseph  Hullmandcl,  of  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
printer,  for  a  certain  i.-nprovement  in  the 
artofbloclc-printing,  as  applied  to  calico  and 
■ome  other  fabrics. 

Hugh  f«ee  Pattinson,  of  Summer* hill- terrace, 
io'.the  parish  or  parochial  chapelry  of  St.  John, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberlaod,  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  separating  silver  from  lead. 

Jacob  Frederick  Zeitter,  of  New  Cavendish- 
street.  Portland-street,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, piano-forte  maker,  for  certain  improve- 
ments iu  piano-fortes  and  other  stringed  mu- 
sical instruments. 

John  Travis  the  younger,  of  Shaw  Mills, 
pear  Manchester,  in  the  county  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  cotton  spinner,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  spinning 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  or  other  fibrous  materials. 

William  Brunton,  of  Charlotte-row,  Man- 
sion-house, in  the  city  of  London,  engineer, 
for  an  apparatus  to  facilitate  and  improve  the 
cxoavation  of  ground,  and  the  formation  of 
embankments. 

Dominlck  Stafford,  of  Duke-street,  Adelphi, 
In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  late  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  for  an  improvement  In  fuel. 
Commanicatcd  by  «  foreigner  retidio|  abroad* 


Joseph  Wass,  of  Lea,  Deibyshlre,  mill- 
wright and  engineer,  for  certain  mechanical 
powers,  which  may  be  made  applicable  to  va- 
rious useful  purposes. 

Richard  Holme,  of  Kingston-npon-Hnll,  for 
improvements  in  apparatus  and  means  of  ge- 
nerating steam,  and  in  other  parts  of  steam- 
engines,  and  also  in  the  means  of  producing 
heat. 

Henry  Robinson  Palmer,  of  Flndyer-atreet. 
Westminster,  In  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
civil  engineer,  for  an  improvement  or  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  arche*.  roofs,  and 
other  parts  of  buildings ;  and  which  improve- 
ment or  improvements  may  also  be  applied 
to  other  useful  purposes. 

Peter  Ewart,  of  Manchester,  In  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  cotton-spinner,  for  a  certain 
Improvement  or  certain  improvements  in  the 
Bpinnlng-machioe  called  the  muie. 

John  Page,  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  watch  and  clock  maker, 
(being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers.)  for 
certain  improvements  in,  or  additions  to  lioro- 
loflrical  machines. 

Robert  William  Brandling,  of  Low  Gos- 
forth,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  Esq. 
for  improvements  in  applying  steam  and  other 
power  to  ships,  1»oats,  and  other  purposes. 

John  Cooper  Douglas,  of  Great  Ormond- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  construction  t^ 
furnaces  fur  generating  heat ;  and  also  In  the 
construction  of  apparatus  or  vessels  for  apply- 
ing beat  to  various  useful  purposes. 

John  Cooper  Douglas,  of  Great  Ormond- 
itreet,  in  the  coanty  of  Middleies,  Esq.,  for 
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cert^o  lBiprorMi«ntt  which  prercnt  either  llie 
explosion  or  the  collapse  of  s^am  and  other 
from  «n  excess  of  Intcroal  or  external 


ore. 

Marcel  Roman,  of  St.  Mtchaei*s  Alley.  Corn- 
hiU«  io  the  city  of  London,  merchant,  for  cer. 
taio  improrementa  In,  or  additions  to  appara- 
tus or  methods  employed  in  throwing  or  wind- 
Idk  ^Ik  or  other  threads. 

Bstfthdemy  Richard  Comte  de  PredaTal,  of 
lidccatCT-plare,  Lelcester^sqnare,  in  theconnty 
of  Middlesex,  eoglocer,  for  an  engine  for  pro- 
dodng  motive  power  applicable  to  Tsrions 
purposes. 

Stephen  Perry,  of  2S.WtlmIngton-sqaare,  In 
the  parish  of  St  James,  Clerkenwell,  In  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Gent.,  Edward  Massey, 


Sen.  of  90,  Klng'Street,  fn  the  same  parish, 
watchmaker,  and  Paul  Joseph  Gaud,  of  No. 
10.  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  artist, 
for  certain  improvements  in  pens  and  pen- 
holders. 

Daniel  Ledsam,  and  William  Jones,  both  of 
Birmingham,  In  the  county  of  Warwick,  screw 
manufacturers,  for  certain  Improvements  In 
machinery  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pins  and  needles. 

John  Cooper  Douglas,  of  Great  Ormond- 
street.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  for 
certain  Improvements  for  depriving  vegetable 
Juices  and  fermented  and  distilled  liqnora  of 
their  acid  qualities,  also  of  their  colouring 
matter  and  essential  oils. 


BANKRUPTS, 

PXOK  NOYXKBBR  29,  1833,  TO  DBCBMBBR  20,  1S33,  1NCLU8XTB. 


Nov.  28.— W.  Scott.  Flnsbury-circus,  mer- 
chant. J.  F.  W.  BaBwaa,  Star-corner, 
Bcnnoadsey,  licensed  victualler.  G.  Stock- 
■Ajr,  Portsea,  linen-draper.  W.  B bad- 
stock,  Uptoa*npon- Severn,  Worcestershire, 
fu-mer.  F.  and  H.  Far,  Bath,  butchers. 
J.  Jackson,  Jnn.,  York,  plumber.  R.S. 
Lb  wis,  Nottingham,  lace-manofsctiirer.  T. 
Ponaro.  Bishopstone,  Wiluhire,  baker.  J. 
ftcworiKLD,  Jun.,  Rochdale,  woollen-mann- 
factnxer. 

I>ec.  3.^-A.  LxsTBS,  Aylesbnry,  grocer.  M. 
Masow,  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire,  tallow-chand- 
ler. H.  N.  FowBLi.,  Chipping  Sodbnry, 
Gloucestershire,  scrivener.  F.Dakraoh, 
Liverpool.  Joiner  and  builder.  G.  Laino, 
Liverpool,  merchant.  J.  Lbiobtov,  Not- 
tingham, dealer  In  paper  and  small  wares. 
J.  Lows,  West  Derby,  Lsncsshire,  miller. 
J.  OoDBir  and  C.  Waliiblbt.  Holllnwobd, 
Laacaahire,  cotton-spinners. 

Dec  6b— A.  GiBsoiv,  BIgh.street,  Whlte- 
chapel,  grocer.  J.  JoaoAir,  Goodge-street, 
Tottcoham-coort-road,  wine.merchsnt.  W. 
Bbowv,  Suffolk,  lane.  Cannon-street,  stone- 
wwrchant.  H.  Jasibs,  Star.street,  Edgc- 
warv-road,  baker.  T.  Bisbop,  Cheapslde. 
fflover.  T.  Cook,  Stourport,  Worcestershire, 
grocer.  B.  Clat,  Huddersfleld,  timber- 
merchant.  G.  Abnold,  Bath.  Innkeeper. 
M.  Sbillito,  sen.,  Beal,  Yorkshire,  dealer. 
J.BvRDON,  Bishop  Wearmoutb,  Durham, 
ahlp-builder.  J.  Jardinb,  Haslingden,  Lan- 
cashire, druggist.  R.  Claodb,  Liverpool, 
JolBer.  R.  Babnbwall,  Liverpool,  mer- 
chaaL 

Dee.  10.— M.  Last  and  W.  Casbt,  Great 
Winchester-street,  silk-merchants.  O. 

Flooks,  Meiksham,  Wiltshire,  Innkeeper. 
W.  FsAB  and  H.Cowabd,  Bath,  upholsterers. 
J.  BouLTow.  late  of  Redditch,  Tardeblgg, 
Worcestershire,  dealer.  A.  Duncan,  Shaw- 
hill,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  cloth-merchant.  K, 
Rawlings,  sen..  Wells,  veterinary-surgeon. 
W.  JoBNSON,  Hanley,   Suffordshlre,  iron. 


Dec  IS^— J.  Babbbb,  Dnry-lane,  draper. 
O.  B,  Datidqb,  New-cnt,  BlackfirlBn-road, 


printer.  G.  F.  Jambs,  Paddlngton-ttreet, 
St.  Marylebone,  grocer.  J.  Cowabd,  Bath, 
linen-draper.  F.  and  J.  Mi  lls,  Wood-street, 
Cheapslde,  stay-manufacturer.  C.  F.  Tbabn, 
Jnn.,  Mark-lane,  merchant.  J.  Bunbin, 
Berner-atreet,  Commerdal-road,  carrier.  J. 
GoMsasALL,  Burlington-arcade,  Piccadilly, 
umbrella-maker.  J.  Prixstlxv,  sen.,  and 
J.  PaiBSTLBT,  Jnn.,  Counter-street,  South- 
wark,  hop-merchants.  J.  N.  Holbbook, 
Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer.  W.  R. 

WiiLiAMS,  East  Retford,  Nottinghamshire, 
spirit-merchant.  R.  Kxndall,  Gloucester 
draper.  J.  H.  Davibs,  Merihyr-TydvU, 
draper. 

Dec.  17.— S.  Babbbb,  Drnry-lane,  draper. 
J.Slatbb,  Peppard,  Oxfordahire,  coal-mer- 
chant. H.  CoitOBBVB,  College-street,  Chel* 
sea,  patent- medicine  proprietor.  J.  Cum- 
BBBLBOBt  Jnn.,  Old  Broad-street,  stock- 
broker. J>.  Davis,  Csstle-street,  Hounds- 
ditch,  silversmith.  W.  Moss,  Monkshcr- 
borne,  Hampshire,  carpenter.  C.  Wbiobt, 
Dover,  innkeeper.  W.  J.  Monkbousb, 

Monythnsloyne,  Monmouthshire*  flour-dealer. 

Dec.  80.— W.  Wilson  and  E.  Bboobibb, 
Brabant-conrt,  Philpot-lane,  merchants.  ^R. 
Hatdon,  Mllk-street»  silk,  warehouseman. 
T.  A.  G.4r.  Southampton-buildings,  Cban- 
cery-lane,  law-atatloner.  S.  J  on  as.  Old 
Cavendish.street,  tailor.  S.  Filcboft  and 
T.  MusoROvK,  Liverpool,  grate- manufac- 
turers. R.  Dick,  Hanover-street.  Hanover- 
square,  tailor.  S.  and  T.  Da  a  wi  n,  Sheffleld, 
roller-manufacturers.  G.  Baoshaw,  Shef- 
field, cutler.  J.  Lanb.  Strand,  cheesemonger. 
J.  BoTN.  sen.,  and  J.  Botn,  Jun.,  Jewry-st., 
wine- merchants.  R.  Hall,  Birmingham, 

slate-merchant.  E.  Wobslbt,  Aston,  War- 
wickshire, blank-tray-maker.  W.  Atbin,  Ha- 
lifax, Yorkshire,  Iron-founder.  J.  and  W.  H. 
Storbb.  Brierly-hlll,  Staffordshire,  grocers. 
W.  Tboxpson,  Birmlnghsm,  victualler.  T. 
Acton,  London,  warehouseman.  M.  J. 
Lbobb,  Liverpool,  merchant.  W.  Don- 
NxsoN.Tath-strMt,  Gray^-lniulaac^  UceoMd 
TictnaUer. 
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Thb  degree  of  languor  with  which 
many  branches  of  trade  are  commonly 
affected  at  this  season  of  the  year  has 
been  increased,  with  respect  to  some  of 
them,  by  the  irregularity  and  uncertainty 
of  foreign  communications,  arising  from 
the  violent  winds  which  hare  prevailed 
for  the  last  fortnight.  The  Lead  and 
Iron  Trades  have  lost  much  of  the 
animation  which  lately  characterized 
them,  but  this,  we  tnist,  is  but  for  the 
moment,  and  we  look  forward  with 
much  interest  to  the  realising  some  of 
the  projected  rail-roads  in  France,  whidi 
would  not  fail  to  cause  a  very  consider- 
able demand  for  the  iron  of  this  country. 
The  Cotton  and  Wool  manufactures 
are  also  in  less  active  operation,  and, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  a  change 
Is  felt  in  the  Silk  Trade.  Money  appears 
to  be  very  abundant,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  business  seems  to  be  maintained 
on  a  sound  and  healthy  footing,  and 
mercantile  speculation  seems  generally 
to  have  been  restrained  from  that 
extravagant  excesslwhich,  a  few  months 
ago,  it  was  apprehended  that  it  was 
tending  to.  With  the  exception  of  a 
firm  largely  engaged  in  Oie  South 
American  Trade,  and  one  or  two 
speculators  in  Russia  produce,  there 
have  been  no  failures  of  importance  of 
late. 

From  the  unfavourable  effects  of  the 
leason,  one  important  branch  of  home 
trade  is  of  course  excepted, — that  in 
Grocery ;  a  good  deal  of  animation  was 
apparent  in  the  Market,  previously  to 
its  closing  for  the  Holidays,  and  con* 
siderable  purchases  were  made  both  by 
the  Grocers  and  Refiners.  By  public 
sale,  since  the  middle  of  the  month,  137 
hhds.  of  Barbadoes  Sugar  brought  65«. 
to  67s*  for  good,  and  67*.  fid.  to  60s.  6d, 
for  fine.  The  sales  of  the  week 
preceding  the  close  of  the  Market  may 
DO  stated  at  about  3500  hhds.  at  prices 
ranging  from  48*.  for  low  brown 
Demerara,  to  60t.  for  fine  Jamaica. 

In  East  India  Sugars,  the  transactions 
have  been  to  a  small  extent,  but  the 
advance  of  Is.  per  cwt.  on  last  sales' 

S rices  is  maintained;  in  Mauritius 
ligars  there  has  been  still  less  business 
done.  Tlie  purchases  in  the  Foreign 
Sugar  Market  have  been  limited  to  a 
few  parcels  of  Brazil  taken  by  the 
Refiners  at  20«.  6</.  for  brown  to  23«.  for 
grey.  Offers  have  been  made  of  24s.  to 
26«.  for  yellow  Havannah,  but  tlie 
holdm  ara  in  txpectatioB  of  better 
prices. 


The  Refined  Market  continues  rery 
dull ;  sales  could  be  made  to  a  consider, 
able  extent  at  30s.  per  cwt.  for  fine 
double  crushed,  but  the  Refiners  are 
firm  for  an  advance. 

The  sales  of  British  PlanUtion  Coffea 
have,  of  late,  been  to  a  moderate  extent, 
but  fine  clean  qualities  have  been  in 
demand  for  home  consumption,  and  have 
realized  an  advance  of  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per 
cwt.  while  lower  and  unclean  descrip* 
tions  have  fully  maintained  their  price. 
The  prices  lately  obtained  by  public  auc- 
tion have  been  as  follows: — Jamaica, 
middling  OOs.,  good  to  fine  fine  [ordinary 
83«.  to  90s. ;  Demerara,  middling 84s.  to 
88s.,  good  and  fine  fine  ordinary  (partly 
unclean)  76s.  to  84«.,  triage  75s.  6d.  to 
82s.  6d.\  Berbice,  triage,  76s.  €d.}  St. 
Lucia,  fine  fine  ordinary  90s.  to  91t. 
A  parcel  of  Mocha,  of  mixed  quality  and 
rather  brown,  brought  70'*  to  73s.  6d, 
per  cwt.  But  few  sales  have  been  made 
lu  Foreign  Coffee,  the  holders  being 
firm  for  former  prices,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  accounts  from  the 
Hambro*  Market;  e  few  bags  of  Havan* 
nah  have  been  sold  at  68s.  to  64s.,  and  a 
small  parcel  of  St.  Domingo  at  69s. 
The  quotations  for  Brazil  continue 
nominally  the  same. 

In  Cocoa  there  is  little  or  nothing 
doing,  and  the  largeness  of  the  stock  on 
hand  tends  to  depress  the  price. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  6dL  to 
Is.  per  lb.  on  Nutmegs,  several  sales 
having  been  made  at  7s.  There  is  a 
steady  demand  for  Cinnamon,  Cloves, 
and  Cassia.  In  Pimento  and  Pepper  not 
much  doing,  but  no  disposition  to  a  re- 
duction in  prices. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for 
Rum,  and  proof  Leewards  meet  with 
ready  sale  at  Is.  1  Ir/.  Brandy  is  also  held 
with  firmness ;  in  Geneva  there  Is  no 
alteration. 

The  favourable  reports  of  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  Indigo  crops,  together  with 
the  probability  that  some  considerable 
forced  sales  will  shortly  take  place,  have 
had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  quotas 
tions,  and  sales  have  been  effected  s^  a 
discount  of  4d,  per  lb.  on  the  prioee  of 
last  October. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  has  been 
considerable  briskness  in  the  Fruit 
trade,  and  considerable  sales  of  Valen- 
tia  Raisins  have  been  made  at  40s.  to 
42s.  The  transactions  in  Currants  have 
also  been  more  extensive,  and  s^  fuU 
prices. 

An  advanoa  hat  takea  plaoa  Ia  tht 
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lowar  qnalitlat  off  Tea.  Ordinary  C<m« 
gous  €oniiiiand  aa  increase  of  \d.^  and 
Bolieas  \d,  to  1^.  per  lb.  on  last  sale's 
pricci. 

The  Silk  Market  is  steady,  but  the 
sales  are  not  extensive;  the  manufao- 
tnrers  holding  off  until  the  new  year 
eommences.  Hie  East  India  Company 
have  announced  2600  bales  for  sale  on 
the  24th  February. 

Notwithsunding  the  extensive  specu- 
lations that  have  taken  place  In  Tallow, 
prices  have  remained  hitherto  tolerably 
steady  ;  but  much  interest  is  excited  as 
to  the  time  when  the  large  fleet,  which 
baa  left  St.  Petersburgh,  and  which  is 
estimated  to  be  laden  with  about  22,300 
casks,  may  be  expected.  A  circumstance 
has  recently  occurred  to  agitate  tAe 
Market  greatly, — ^the  failure  of  an  emi- 
nent Russia  broker,  who  was  agent  for 
the  principal  speculators  for  a  fall.  The 
present  quotations  are,  for  immediate 
delivery,  46s.  3i/. ;  for  delivery  in  Janu« 
ary  and  February,  46s.  S^.  per  cwt. 

The  business  of  the  Com  Exchange 
has  been  unmarked  by  any  sudden  fluo> 
tnation  during  the  month.  Towards  the 
dose  of  it,  however,  a  little  additional 
briskness  was  imparted  to  it,  the  supplies 
of  fine  Wheat  and  Barley  brought  coast- 
wise being  limited,  owing  to  the  heavy 
winds.  In  Inferior  descriptions,  how- 
ever, the  Market  is  still  heavy ;  as  is  the 
case  also  with  Oats,  Peas,  and  Beans. 
In  Bonded  Com  there  is  nothing  doing. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
and  nearly  to  the  close  of  it,  the  British 
Funds  presented  the  appearance  of  dull 
uniformity ;   little  business  doing  and 


small  variation  In  prioee.  Within  tha 
last  few  days,  however,  a  very  consider* 
able  advance  has  taken  place  in  Consols| 
attributable  chiefly  to  the  Bank  having 
lent  two  millions,  in  equal  proportions, 
to  two  eminent  capitalists;  which  being 
in  addition  to  the  advances  usually  made 
by  them  on  the  security  of  Stock  during 
the  period  that  it  is  closed  for  the  Divi- 
vend,  has  produced  an  abundance  of 
money,  which  has  raised  the  price  of 
Consols  nearly  2  per  cent,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  subjoined  list 
of  prices  of  the  principal  Public  Secu- 
rities at  the  close  of  the  day  on  the 
24th  :— 

BBITISn  FUNOS. 

Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  Shut,  Ditto 
for  the  Account,  90}  | — ^Three  per  Cent, 
Reduced,  89^  |— Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Reduced,  OSJ—New  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.,  Shut — ^Four  per  Cent., 
103|  l^lndia  Stock,  Shut_Bank  21l| 
I2i— Exchequer  Bills,  4&f.,  46s.— -India 
Bonds,  21«.,  23f. 

VORKION   FUNDS. 

Belgian,  9^— Brazilian,  67i  fr*^^* 
lian,  23, 24— Colombian,  22)  3)— J)anish 
73^,  4— Dutch  Five  per  Cent.,  94}  5| 
-—Ditto  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent., 
492  60i— Mexican,  37i  }— Portuguesoi 
66^,  67— Do.  New  Loan,  66}  f-lRus- 
dan,  103i  4— Spanish,  23^  }. 

SHARKS. 

Anglo  Mexican  Mines,  8/.  lOs.,  9A 
lOs.— United  Mexican,  12/.  Os.,  12/.  16«. 
—Colombian,  1 1/.,  12/.— Real  Del  Monte, 
53/.  lOt.,  64/.  1  Of.— Imperial  Brazilian, 
61/.  lOf.,  62/.  10s.— Bolanos,  140/.,  146/. 
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THE    COLONIES. 


WEST  INDIES, 


Lord  Muloraye,!!!  his  speech  to  the  Legislative  Assemblv'of  Jamaica^ 
said,  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  uie  peace  under  the  excitement 
of  the  modification  of  slavery : — 

*•  In  furtherance  of  which  object  I  have  availed  myself  of  all  the  means 
at  present  placed  at  my  disposal,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  garrison: 
and  I  have  acted  upon  the  authority  which  1  had  in  anticipation  requested 
and  procured,  to  render  the  services  of  the  troops  more  immediately  avail- 
able by  the  disposition  of  detachments  in  different  country  posts.  I  have 
lately  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  the  most  populous  districts  of  the 
island,  and  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  I  have  nowhere  seen  any  reason 
to  apprehend  the  slightest  disturbance.  I  have  uniformly  taken  pains 
myself  to  explain  to  the  nem)  population,  wherever  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunhv,  that  whatever  good  intentions  his  Majesty  might  have  in  their 
behalfy  it  was  by  their  own  good  conduct  alone  that  they  could  insure  its 
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ultimate  fulfilment.  That,  in  the  mean  time,  nothing  could  interfere  with 
their  masters'  still  undoubted  right  to  their  services.  That,  even  after  the 
projected  change,  they  could  expect  legal  protection  only  under  a  system 
of  moderate  wonc,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  their  country  or  their  colour, 
those  who  are  bom  to  labour  must  live  by  industry. 

"  To  the  general  diffusion  of  such  sentiments  amongst  the  negroes,  as 
coming  from  the  Executive,  I  am  inclined  to  attach  some  importance,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  connexion  with  that  great  object  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  country,  in  the  anxious  interval  which  must  elapse  before  any 
new  system  can  be  matured,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  feel  as  strongly 
as  I  do  that  power,  resting  upon  personal  authority,  which  is  about  to 
expire,  had  always  better  be  gradually  and  voluntarily  abandoned,  than 
abruptly  extinguished  at  the  period  fixed  by  a  legislative  enactment.  It 
was  with  this  view,  and  in  the  full  confidence  that  such  would  be  your 
sentiments,  that  the  date  of  the  first  change,  as  originally  proposed  by  the 
Government,  was  afterwards  postponed.  If,  therefore,  amongst  the  sub- 
ordinate managers  of  properties,  there  should,  in  some  instances,  unfortu- 
nately appear  a  disposition  to  strain  to  the  utmost  in  its  extreme  severity, 
and  to  its  latest  hour,  that  power  of  discretionary  punishment  which  is  at 
present  in  their  hands,  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  consider  such  a  course 
as  dangerous  to  the  actual  tranquillity,  and  to  the  subsequent  orderly 
settlement  of  the  community ;  and  that,  as  representing  the  general  interests 
of  the  colony,  and  the  real  owners  of  the  slave,  you  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  more  than  ever  discourage  any  capricious  stretch  of  disci- 
pline, not  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  that  legal  portion  of  labour 
which  must  be  obtained. 

"  I  am  far  from  underrating  the  difficulties  of  this  momentous,  but  now 
inevitable  experiment.  It  is  m  your  power,  in  a  most  material  degree,  to 
diminish  the  dangers  of  the  transition,  and  in  the  same  degree  will  you 
justly  render  the  credit  of  success  your  own.** 

The  speech  is  looked  upon  as  of  a  most  conciliatory  description,  and  the 
private  letters  of  many  parties,  who  speak  disinterestedly,  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  the  provisions  of  tne  bill  for  emancipating  the  slaves  will  be  carried 
without  any  serious  opposition.  The  island  remains  tranquil,  nor  was  there 
any  idea  entertained  of  any  movements  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  which 
would  at  all  tend  to  embarrass  the  governor.  The  slaves,  it  is  said  in  some 
of  the  letters,  are  taking  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  colonial  legislatures. 

Berbice, — An  address  has  been  published  from  the  free  coloured  inhabi- 
tants of  Berbice  to  Sir  J.  Carmichael  Smyth,  Governor  of  British  Guiana, 
dated  23d  October,  1833,  thanking  his  Excdlencv,  in  warm  terms,  for 
having  repealed  all  the  laws  placing  them  on  a  different  footing  from  tiie 
white  population.     His  Excellency,  in  his  answer,  says, 

"  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  now  placed  by  law,  and  with 
the  conviction  you  cannot  but  entertain,  of  its  being  the  firm  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  not  to  permit  the  continuance  of  distinctions, 
either  theoiietically  or  practically,  founded  upon  colour,  let  me  earnestly 
entreat  of  you  to  endeavour,  on  your  parts,  to  forget  the  words,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Government  no  fVirther  petitions  or  addresses,  as  '  Men  of 
Colour.*  You  will  assume,  without  further  difficulty,  that  place  in  society 
to  which  your  abilities,  information,  or  wealth  may  entitle  you.** 

Antigua, — The  legislature  of  Antigua  is  quite  disposed  for  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  a  proposition  to  that  effect  has  been  made 
to  our  Government.  The  plan  of  apprenticeship  is  not  approved  either  by 
the  planters  or  the  negroes.  The  latter  consider  it  as  an  improvement  of 
their  condition,  and  receive  it  as  such ;  but  they  would  be  still  better  satis* 
fied  with  an  immediate  arrangement  to  receive  wages. 
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PORTUGAL. 

No  military  movement  of  much  importance  has  lately  taken  place  in 
Portugal ;  but  the  proffered  mediation  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  in 
the  present  desolating  contest,  has  been  equally  repudiated  bjr  both  parties. 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  short  of  the  exterramation  of  its  opponents 
will  satisfy  the  savage  appetites  of  either. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  Prussian  Cabinet  has  issued  an  order  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
State,  dated  1 8th  Nov.,  announcing  that  the  long-meditated  change  in  the 
tariff  of  the  customs,  agreeably  to  convention  with  the  other  German  Powers, 
will  commence  on  the  1st  of  January  next.  Some  of  the  French  journals,  in 
adverting  to  this  circumstance,  anticipate  consequent  commercial  changes 
elsewhere,  which  may  ultimately  terminate  in  a  more  perfect  system  of 
trading  reciprocity  among  all  nations. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULARS   OF  CELEBRATED 
PEl^ONS.  LATELY  DECEASED. 

PRINCE   NICHOLAS   ESTERHAZY  DB    OALANTHA. 

Pi-ince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  de  Galantha  (father  of  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador) died,  on  the  25th  of  November,  at  Vienna,  in  his  681  h  year.  He 
was,  at  one  period,  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Europe,  and  was  descended 
finom  an  illustrious  Hungarian  family.  Buolas  d'Estoros  obtained,  in  1 421, 
the  Lordship  of  Galantha,  in  Presburg,  by  ordinances  of  the  Emperor 
5>i£:ismund.  Francis,  his  great-grandson,  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
Esterhazy  familv.  Count  Paul,  Palatine  of  Hungary,  was  created,  bythe 
Emperor  I^icopold  I.,  the  7th  of  December,  1687,  Prince  of  the  Empire; 
and,  by  diploma  of  Julv  11,1 783,  this  dignity  was  extended  to  the  descend- 
ants of  his  grandson,  Nicholas.  The  honours  of  the  late  Prince  Nicholas 
were  those  of  Prince  d'Este,  Count  d'Edelstetten,  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Forchtenstein,  Privy  Councillor  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Field-Marshal 
and  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  3M  regiment  of  Hungarian  infantry,  and 
Captain  of  the  Garde  Royale.  The  choice  Tokay  wine  is  made  from  the 
fruitful  principality  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  upon  whose  estates  are  the  largest 
floclis  of  sheep  in  Europe. 

MARSHAL   JOURDAIN. 

Tills  distinguished  general  of  France  was  upwards  of  71  years  of  age, 
and  was  considered  the  last  representative  of  the  military  glories  of  the 
Republic.  He  entered  the  military  career  in  1778,  and  was  a  Geneml  of 
Division  in  1792,  before  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  began.  His  chief 
laurels  were  gathered  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus,  and  on  the  l)anks  of  the 
Riiine.  He  was  not  considered  a  General  of  the  first  class  ;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  unshaken  consistency  and  unimpeachable  honour.  He  was  a  fii'm 
supporter  of  rational  freedom.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830  he  has  been 
Governor  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  or  the  Chelsea  Hospital  of  France. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MACLEOD  BANNATYNB. 

Sir  W.  Macleod  Bannatyne,  one  of  the  retired  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  died  at  Whiteford  House,  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  November, 
in  his  91st  year.  The  public  life  of  this  venerable  man,  for  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  had  held  the  dignifi'ed  station  of  one  of 
the  supreme  Judges  of  the  land,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  eulogium. 
Descended  of  a  very  ancient  and  highly  honourable  family,  and  enjoying 
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and  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  future  eminence.  At  the  bar,  he  deservedly  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sound  and  able  lawver,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  Blair,  Mackenzie,  Cufieh,  Erskine,  Abercromby,  and  Craig,  and 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "Mirror*'  and  "Lounger/'  His  accom- 
plishments as  a  gentleman,  and  his  attainments  in  general  knowledge  and 
belles  lettres,  were  such  as  to  give  an  earnest,  had  lie  devoted  his  talents 
exclusively  to  literary  pursuits,  of  his  arriving  at  no  ordinary  degree  of 
eminence.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  phalanx  of  genius  which  shed 
so  brilliant  a  lustre  on  the  periodical  literature  of  Scotland  half  a  century 
ago.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  founders  and  promoters  of  the  High- 
kiid  Society  of  Scotland— a  great  nationsd  institution,  which  has  eminently 
and  essentially  contributed  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country. 
In  private  and  social  life,  his  benevolent  and  amiable  qualities  of  heart 
and  niind,  and  his  rich  and  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  elegant  literary 
and  historical  anecdote,  endeared  him  to  a  numerous,  highly  distinguished, 
and  respectable  circle  of  friends.  Sir  William  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1743,  O.S. ;  was  admitted  advocate  22d  of  January,  1765;  was 
promoted  to  the  Bench  on  the  death  of  Lord  Swinton ;  and  took  his  seat 
as  Lord  Bannatyne,  16ih  of  May,  1799,  which  office  he  resigned  in  the 
year  1 823,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Lord  Eldin. 

MR.  ALFRED  NICHOLSON. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Nicholson,  a  landscape- 

Sainter  in  water-colours  of  considerable  reputation  and  practice,  and  son  of 
[icholson,  the  celebrated  and  now  veteraa  artist.  Early  in  life,  Mr.  Alfred 
Nicholson  entered  the  royal  navy,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Berwick, 
and  saw  some  service  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Portugal,  where  he 
was,  we  believe,  wounded ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  the  sea,  as  a  profession, 
was  abandoned  by  him  for  the  arts.  In  1813,  he  was  induced  to  visit  Ire- 
land, in  which  country  he  subsequently  resided  for  three  or  four  years ;  and 
during  this  period  he  accumulated  a  large  collection  of  elaborate  sketches 
Of  Irish  sceneiy,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Keny.  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, Wicklow,  and  Dublin.  About  the  year  1818,  he  became  permanently 
resident  in  London,  and  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  instruction 
of  pupils.  In  1821,  he  made  a  short  excursion  through  Ireland  and  North 
Wales,  considerably  enriching  his  collection  of  sketches ;  and  in  subse- 
quent sumnier  excursions  he  visited  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
and  his  native  county,  Yorkshire,  where  his  pencil  was  assiduously  em- 
ployed. 

The  drawings  of  Mr.  Alfred  Nicholson  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
graceful  and  delicate  touch,  combined  with  the  force  and  vigour  of  general 
effect  which  distinguish  those  of  his  father,  after  whom  his  style  was  natu- 
rally modelled.  In  his  sketches,  neatness  and  freedom  are  singularly  com- 
bined. Mr.  Nicholson,  in  private  life,  maintained  the  highest  character. 
He  was  an  excellent  companion,  and  somewhat  of  a  humorist,  fond  of  the 
society  of  his  friends,  full  of  whim  and  repartee ;  and  the  generally  agree- 
able and  genuine  eccentricity  of  manner  which  he  imbibed  in  early  life 
from  the  naval  service,  appears  never  to  have  left  him.  For  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  he  suffered  severely  from  iU-health  ;  and  died  at  his  house, 
l^harlotte-street,  Portiand-place,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  asre,  leaving 
a  widow  and  two  infant  children.  s  »  a 

MR.  ANDREW  PICKBN. 

AtT!?^u^**^°^^^*^®^i_^i^^'  ^^^  estimable  man  died,  in  November, 
Itisnnf  n«f'  «ear  the  B^genrs  Park:  his  death  was  almost  sudden, 
if  ^^J^^^J^^y  a  great  calamity  to  his  numerous  young  family,  but  an  event 
Pf  no  ordmary  mterest  to  the  readers  of  fiction  ^in  generS.    It  waS  exX 
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siYdy  te  this  line  his  ftitention  was  directed;  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
classed  with  those  who  endeavour  to  make  mere  imagmations  assume  the 
actions  and  characters  of  men  and  women  in  real  life.  To  the  readers  of 
romance,  this  particular  merit  is,  perhaps,  not  obvious :  they  accustom 
themselves,  as  it  were,  to  a  theatrical  exhibition  of  manners ;  and  are  apt  to 
think  that  such  portraiture  as  Mr.  Picken  cultivated  is  too  common  to  be 
interesting.  But  his  merit  is  not  the  less  distinguished,  especially  by  those 
who  consider  the  passing  history  of  literature  as  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  "  The  age  of  romance  compositions  of  a  high  char 
racter  is  over,'*  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Literary  Gazette,"  "  and  a  new  and 
more  simple  taste  is  fast  coming  into  fashion ;  but  it  is  not  till  time  shall 
have,  in  some  degree,  given  the  charm  of  age  to  such  pictures  as  Mr.  Picken 
has  drawn,  that  their  full  excellence  can  be  properlv  appreciated.  The 
public  must  cease  to  see  around  the  sort  of  characters  tnat  he  has  depicted  \ 
*  the  age  and  pressure '  must  have  become  obsolete,  before  it  can  be  as  sus« 
ceptible  to  their  poetry  as  it  is  at  present  to  their  homeliness,  which,  by 
the  by,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  their  truth. 

"It  has  been  observed,  we  think  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  of  Edinburgh,  that  there 
is  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  distinctness  of  the  mintage  of  the  very 
lowest  and  the  highest  orders  of  society  ;  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
middle  classes  are  less  emphatically  impressed  than  the  two  others.  In 
this  we  agree  with  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be.  But  he  is  unquestion- 
ably mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  resemblance  in  the  marking 
of  the  others ;  for  although  character  is  equally  obvious  in  each,  yet  it  is 
most  essentially  different.  There  is  among  the  higher  classes,  undoubtedly, 
a  delicacy  for  the  feelings  of  others  which  in  vain  may  be  sought  for  among 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  but  there  is  the  same  Quickness  of  obedi- 
fsnoe  to  ibeling  which  causes  the  similarity  supposed.  Mr.  Picken  was  one 
of  those  who  seem  to  have  remarked  the  difference  with  very  considerable 
acumen ;  and  in  his  novels  may  be  traced,  advantageously  to  his  own 
genius,  the  correctness  of  his  observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  class  that 


we 
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work  of  reaching  great  eminence. 

"  Mr.  Picken  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and,  we  fear,  like  too  many  of  his 
brethren,  suffered  long  sorrow  and  many  disappointments  from  having  for- 
saken his  pursuits  as  a  teacher  for  a  precarious  life  of  literature.  His  last 
production,  founded  on  family  histories,  was  reviewed  by  us  a  few  weeks 
ago :  and  he,  whom  nothing  in  this  world  can]  now  hurt  more,  looked 
hopingly  forward  to  its  continuation  as  a  promising  means  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  life. 

"  We  understand  that  he  has  left  a  finished  novel,  and  several  impressive 
papers ;  and  that  Mr.  Gait  has  undertaken  to  see  the  novel  through  the 
press. 

"  We  are  not  acquainted  \9ith  the  age  of  Mr.  Picken;  but  we  should 
imagine  from  what  had  been  his  appearance,  that  he  has  fallen  a  premature 
victim  to  the  climacteric  diseases,  brought  on  by  constancy  of  application 
to  his  sedentary  pursuits,  and  much  anxiety  about  his  literary  employments* 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  feonily.  His  death  has  occasioned  smcere  sor« 
row  among  his  friends.' ' 

MR.  THOMAS   ATKINSON. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson  of 
Glasgow.  He  died  on  the  10th  October,  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  while 
on  his  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  whither  his  physicians  had  advised  him  to 
proceed,  that  he  might  spend  the  winter  in  a  wanner  climate. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  not  only  known  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  private 
Mends,  but  hi^  avocations  as  a  publisher  and  bookseller,  as  well  as  the 
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vrorks  which  proceeded  from  his  own  pen,  have,  for  the  last  ten  years,  Icept 
his  name  very  generally  before  the  public.  He  was  a  man  of  active  business 
habits,  and  carried  on,  very  profitably,  an  extensive  concern.  He  neverthe- 
less contrived  to  snatch  occasional  frag^ments  of  his  time  from  the  claims 
which  his  business  had  upon  it,  to  luxuriate  in  the  fields  of  literature.  He 
possessed  an  unusual  facility  in  writing,  which  accounts  for  the  fact,  that, 
though  so  much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  attending  to  his  avocations  as 
a  bookseller,  he  has  written  as  much,  m  one  shape  or  other,  as  almost 
any  other  author  of  the  present  day,  of  corresponding  age.  He  contributed, 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  chiefly  of  a  literary  kind,  to  numbers  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  His  most  important  works  are  "The  Ant"  and  "  The 
Chameleon."  The  former  appeared  in  two  volumes,  closely  printed,  in  1827. 
One  of  his  volumes  consists  entirely  of  original,  the  other  of  selected  matter. 
**The  Chameleon**  first  appeared  m  1831,  in  the  form  of  an  annual.  The 
entire  contents,  including  jwetiy  and  prose  on  more  varied  topics  than 
annuals  usually  embrace,  were  from  his  own  pen.  A  second  volume  was 
published  at  the  close  of  last  year,  under  the  title  of  a  second  series  of  the 
same  work  ;  it  was  also  chiefly  written  by  himself.  A  third  has  just  made 
ils  appearance,  mostly  mode  up  of  articles  he  had  previously  contributed 
anonymously  to  periodicals.  Mr:  Atkinson's  "  Ant  *  and  **  Chameleon  '* 
display  consideraole  talent  as  a  whole ;  though  the  articles  were  charac- 
terised by  much  inequality.  This,  indeed,  from  the  haste  witti  which  he 
was  often  obliged  to  write,  was  matter  of  necessity.  Many  of  his  poetical 
efforts  were  very  happy.  The  largest  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  poem, 
appeared  under  the  natural  title  of  "The  Sextuple  Alliance."  It  was 
w  armly  commended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  well  as  by  several  literary 
journals. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  for  some  years  past,  took  an  active  part  in  general  politics. 
His  views  were  liberal,  and  so  popular  was  he  among  those  who  shared  his 
political  sentiments,  that  he  was  nominated  to  the  representation  of  the 
Stirling  district  of  Burghs,  and  supported  by  a  lai^  proportion  of  the 
constituency,  at  the  last  general  election. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  a  man  of  much  kind-heartedness ;  he  was  cordial  and 
unchangeable  in  his  friendships  ;  he  delighted  in  having  an  opportunity  af- 
forded him  of  serving  those  he  esteemed ;  and  he  was  personally  acquainted 
and  constantly  corresponding  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literaiy 
characters  of  the  present  day.  In  Glasgow,  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  he 
was  known  to  every  one.  11  is  death  wUl  have  caused  a  kind  of  chasm  in 
the  reading  community  there. 

The  complaint  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  death  had  existed 
for  some  time.  So  early  as  the  spring  of  last  year  it  assumed  a  serious 
aspect.  His  medical  advisers  then  began  to  entertain  fears  of  the  issue. 
In  July  he  himself  apprehended  it  would  terminate  fatally.  The  writer  of 
this  notice  met  with  him  in  London  at  that  time ;  and  he  stated  his  inten- 
tion, should  he  survive  so  long,  of  spending  the  winter,  as  he  poetically 
€xpi*essed  it,  "in  the  summer  south.'*  The  place  he  had  fixed  on  was 
Italy — a  land  hallowed  to  his  mind  by  the  many  sages  and  poets  to  which 
it  has  given  birih.  His  physicians  advised  a  warmer  climate,  which  was 
the  reason  of  his  fixing  on  the  West  Indies.  Some  months  before  his 
death,  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  recovery,  or  even  surviving  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  mutual  friend  of  his  and  ours  received  a  letter  from  him 
written  three  days  before  he  sailed,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  he  was  in 
the  momentary  expectation— such  were  his  words — **of  tumbling  into  the 
gi-ave.*'  Tlie  letter,  which  it  evidently  required  an  effort  to  write,  was 
altogether  one  of  the  most  affecting  we  ever  read.  It  must  have  been 
among  the  last  he  wrote. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  age  was  33.  His  remains  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  that 
''deep,  deep  sea**  of  which  he  sung  so  often  und  so  sweetly. 
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MARRIAGES  and  DEATHS. 


MiarrUd.']'~At  AU  Sotila,  Lsagbain -place, 
CApt-Bcntinck  H.Camberlaod.  96th'Regimeut, 
to  Bfargwet.  daughter  of  the  late  General 
Fanning. 

At  Chicksands.  Beds.  Capt.  C.  Bulkeley.  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Todd. 

Wm.  Hnrray,  Esq..  Lleat-Colonel  Perth 
UUUla,  son  of  Sir  P.  Murray,  of  Ocbtertyre, 
BarL.  to  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  A. 
Keith,  Knight  Marshal  of  Scotland. 

Xh'edLl— At  the  Priory,  near  Cupar.  Lady 
Vary  Lindsay  Crawford,  of  Crawford  and 
Kilbimie. 

Mary  Anne,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Thompson 
Vanneck.  of  Cookley.  Suffolk. 

In  babtin.  Lady  Anne  Gregory. 


Of  cholera,  at  St.  Petersbargh,  Mr.  J.  Lasb- 
ford,  Foreign  Messenger. 

In  South-Rtreet,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
Sir  George  Robinson,  Bart.,  of  Cradford,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  and  Stretton-hall, 
In  the  county  of  Leicester. 

Harriet,  the  wife  of  George  Hale,  Esq..  of 
the  Vineyard.  Uxkridge,  Mlddlearx,  and  great 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Willes. 

At  Lees,  near  Coldstream,  Charles  Marjori  - 

banks,  Esq.,  third  son  of  the  Iste  Sir  John 
Maijoribanks,  Bart.,  and  M.P.  for  Uenrlck- 
shire. 

In  Exeter,  n.  Phillips,  Esq.,  senior  Alder- 
man. 

At  Kilmarnock,  Deputy-Assistant  Commis- 
aary  General  R.  Wylie. 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 

IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGL.\ND,  AND  IN  WALES,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

His  Majesty  held  a  Privy  Council  on 
Pecember  9,  at  the  Palace,  Brighton, 
where  a  Proclamation  was  agreed  iiptm 
for  proroguing  Parliameut  from  Thurs- 
day, December  12,  to  Tuesday,  the  4th 
of  February,  when  it  will  meet  for  the 
tletpatch  of  businegi. 

A  Sew  Market, — An  application  will 
be  made  next  session  for  authority  to 
erect  a  new  market  on  a  site  of  ground 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Knightsi>ridge« 
green,  on  the  south  by  houses  lately 
erected  in  the  Brompton-road,  on  the 
»outh-ivest  by  the  Fulham-bridge  public* 
house  and  by  premises  lietween  tlie 
public-house  and  a  road  leading  from  the 
Ful ham-road  to  the  property  belonging 
to  Lord  Dungannon ;  on  the  north-west, 
by  property  of  the  said  Lord  Dungan- 
non, and  on  the  north  by  the  Knights* 
bridge-road. 

The  accounts  of  the  bullion  and  se- 
curities, and  of  the  circtilatiou  and  de- 
posits of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  short, 
of  its  debts  and  readily  available  assets, 
have  now  lieeu  published  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  Uist  Session,  and,  from  this  speci- 
men, we  are  convinced  that  the  publi- 
cation will  be  ^ful  lK)th  in  strengthen- 
ing confidence  in  the  management  of 
the  Bank,  and  in  operating  as  a  check 
on  any  departure  from  the  rules  by 
which  the  Bank  Directors  ought  to  guide 
themselves.  During  the  present  year, 
the  circulatioii  of  the  Bank  appears  to 


have  been  very  steady.  If  we  except 
the  statement,  (which  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  to  be  an  error  of  the  account,) 
that  the  circulation  exceeded  27  millions 
on  the  1st  of  January,  there  is  no  one 
of  the  times  mentioned  at  which  the 
amount  has  mudi  exceeded  nineteen, 
or  fallen  short  of  eighteen,  millions. 
The  amount  of  bullion  which  appears 
habitually  to  be  kept  in  store  by  the 
Bank  is  determined,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  Directors,  in  their  evi- 
dence liefore  tlie  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  deposits,  as  well  as  by  tlie  circula- 
tion, and  seems  in  practice,  as  it  ought 
to  do  according  to  the  theory  on  which 
the  Bank  act,  to  amount  to  about  a 
third  of  the  aggregate  of  tlie  circulation 
and  deposits.  There  is,  in  consequence 
of  this  rule,  commonly  upwards  of  ten 
millions  of  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank,  v/hile  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
millions  of  their  notes  arc  in  circulation. 
>Vith  the  exception  of  stune  great  panic 
or  convulsion,  against  which  no  system 
founded  on  credit  can  be  secure,  the 
Bank  of  England  appears  unassailable. 

The  Collet  of  Surgeons  has  pur- 
chased a  house  adjacent  to  the  Museum, 
on  the  site  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a  wing  to  their  present  building. 
They  will  thus  have  convenient  room 
for  their  extensive  library,  and  be  en- 
abled to  display  the  increasing  treasures 
of  their  museum.  The  cost  is  to  be 
10,000/.  The  college  has,  at  present,  a 
capiul  of  00,000/.— ikfe<'«cn/  Gazette. 
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KENT. 

"We  have  been  favoured  by  our  corre- 
Ipondent  with  the  subjoined  farther 
particulars  relative  to  tlie  vessel  dis- 
covered imbedded  in  the  earth  at  New 
Romney: — ^'The  earth  being  now  re- 
moved, the  shape  and  form  of  the  vessel 
is  seen,  and  by  admeasurement  is  found 
to  be  in  length  fifty-four  feet,  and  ih 
width  twenty-four  feet,  clinker  built, 
and  trenail  fastened,  having  had  only 
one  mast,  and  built  after  the  manner  of 
the  Grecian  vessels.  Several  skulls  of 
horned  animals  have  been  found,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  antelope,  with  various 
liones  both  of  the  brute  and  human 
tpecies.  Several  pieces  of  rope,  still  re- 
taining the  emell  of  tar,  have  been 
found  ;  from  the  length  of  time  the 
vessels  must  have  been  sunk,  the  fact 
seems  incredible.  Many  of  the  timbers 
are  solid,  and  when  cut  with  a  saw  ap- 
pear as  firm  as  newly-used  wood.  Cu- 
riosity is  so  greatly  excited,  that  persons 
are  daily  flocking  from  all  parts  to  in- 
spect the  vessel.  Among  the  numerous 
visiters  were  noticed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  law,  and  Professor  Coleman,  of 
the  Veterinary  College,  London.  The 
stage-coach  was  drawn  off  the  road  to 
the  spot  to  afiford  the  passengers  a  sight 
of  this  piece  of  antiquity."  Our  corre- 
spondent, in  tracing  a  very  ancient 
chronological  account  of  events  which 
have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood, 
discovered  the  following  written  in  old 
£nglish: — <'In  the  month  of  October, 
in  the  reign  of  King  lienry  III.  dated 
1250,  the  sea  flowing  twice  without 
ebbe,  made  so  horrible  a  noyse,  that  it 
was  heard  a  great  way  into  the  lands. 
Besides  this,  in  a  darke  night,  the  sea 
seemed  to  be  on  a  light  with  fire,  and  the 
waves  to  fight  one  with  another,  so  that 
the  mariners  were  not  able  to  save  their 
ahippes ;  and  toomitte  to  seake  for  other, 
and  in  one  Haven,  called  Ilurebume, 
besides  small  vessels,  three  noble  and 
famous  shippes  were  swallowed  up  of 
the  waves  ;  and  at  Winchelsea,  besides 
cotuges  for  salte,  and  fishermen's 
housen,  bridges,  and  milles,  above  330 
houses  in  that  towne,  with  certain 
churches,  through  the  violent  rising  of 
the  sea,  were  drowned."  This  possibly 
may  allude  to  the  time  when  the  small 
vessel  now  found  was  imbedded,  as  the 
sewer  where  she  was  discovered  was 
formerly,  and  is  to  this  day,  called  the 
Haven. — Kenl  Hera/d. 

LANCASHIRE. 

7%e  Bobbin  Net  3/aAtf/ac/tfrtf.— This 
is  a  branch  of  manufacture  nearly  new. 


It  began  in  1811,  and  by  1831  it  em« 
ployed  in  its  madiinery,  and  in  the  va- 
riout  subsidiary  processes  connected 
with  it,  about'  211,000  persons,  had 
attracted  capital  to  the  extent  of 
2,310,000/.,  and  produced  manufactured 
goods  to  the  amount  of  3,417,700/., 
out  of  a  raw  material,  costing  originally 
about  150,000/.  While  it  has  generally 
increased  the  population  of  several  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  it  has  spread  em- 
ployment over  the  country  more  than  any 
other  business  of  the  same  absolute  ex- 
tent. Of  the  4500  machines  which  it 
employs,  about  1000  belong  to  per^ins 
who  work  them  themselves,  and  who 
thus  unite  the  character  of  journeymen 
with  that  of  master  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. In  the  two  years  previous  to  that 
of  1831,  wages  had  fallen  considerably, 
from  the  competition  in  the  market, 
and  from  the  tmavoidable  transfer  of 
the  manufacture  to  other  countries. 
The  same  causes  have  continued  to  ope- 
rate to  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Felkin 
estimates  the  capital  now  emploved  in 
the  trade  to  be  1,932,000/.,  and  the 
number  of  hands  159,300.  Meanwhile, 
by  improved  processes,  the  number  of 
yards  uf  net  made  in  the  latter  period 
exceeded  that  made  in  the  former  by 
7,000,000— being,  in  1831,  23,400,000 
square  yards,  and  in  1833,  30,771,000. 
It  would  appear  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  goods  manufactured  are 
exported.  France  has  begun  the  ma- 
nufacture for  herself,  and  any  body 
who  has  been  at  Calais  must  have  heard 
of  the  number  of  English  workmen 
employed  in  that  frontier  town  in  this 
particular  branch  of  business,  which 
employs  GOO  machines.  Tlie  machine* 
employed  altogether  in  the  north  of 
France  amount  to  about  1600. 

NXWCASTI.B. 

Tlie  brge  bell,  recently  cast  at  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hawks  and  Co., 
and  which  is  destined  for  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  in  Newcastle,  has  been 
removed  from  the  manufactory  an4 
fixed.  Its  weight  is  8064ib.,  being  only 
33nib.  below  the  great  bell  of  St.  PtmVi, 
the  weight  of  which  is  84001b.  It 
may  not  be  irrelevant,  however,  to  state 
that  these  are  small  when  put  in  com* 
parison  with  others ;  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome  weighs  18,6071b. ; 
that  in  the  Palazso  Vecchio  at  Florence 
weight  17,0001b.,  and  is  fixed  at  a  height 
of  275  feet  from  the  ground ;  th« 
«  Great  Tom  "  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, weighs  17,0001b.,  and  that  of  Lin^ 
coin,  98941b. 


Noitingkamthire — ff^ala — Scotland. 
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RorrmoaAicBBiRs. 

It  is  pleasuit  to  see  manufacturing 
towns  cultiTattiig  suooettfuUy  the  de- 
lightfully rehoation  of  literature.  At 
Nottingham,  we  observe  from  the 
Newspapers,  the  Literary  Society,  find- 
ing its  funds  in  flourishing  condition, 
has  offered  two  prizes,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  serenty  pounds,  for  the  best 
essays  in  prose  and  Terse,  written  by 
persons  belong  to  the  county. 

WAT.KS. 

Abergavenny  JRail-Road.^-This  pro- 
jected raii-road,  which  is  to  be  continued 
to  Newport,  will  enter  the  borough  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river  U&k,  and 
will  be  continued  some  distance  along 
tlie  side  of  the  rirer  to  a  pill,  called  the 
Liswerry  PilL  The  ground  ban  been 
surveyed  some  time  since  by  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Hodglcinson.  This  intended 
road  seems  to  have  awakened  much  at- 
tention and  interest  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  Newport.  A  hand-bill  has  ap- 
peared, signed  by  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  residents  of  the  latter 
town,  in  which  they  determine  to  sign 
no  petition  to  Parliament  for  or  against 
the  bill  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained 
next  Session  for  power  to  form  the  said 
rail-road,  until  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  have  been  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  the  same,  as 
boiriog  upon  the  interests  o^  the  town. 

SCOTLAND. 

7%€  Shawi  Manufacture. — There  are 
BOW  not  less  thfii  60,000  artisans  en- 
gaged throughout  Scotland,  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  shawls. from  Cashmere  or 
the  Thibet  goat  The  yam ,  however,  for 
this  purpose -is  at  present  obtained  from 
France. 

The  FoMsii  Tree  at  Crkigleith.—kn* 
other  fossil  tree  of  large  dimensions  has 
been  discovered  at  Cragleith  Quarry. 
About  twelve  feet  of  it  have  been  laid 
bare.  It  still  preserves  the  cylindrical 
form,  but,  if  anytliirig,  rather  seems  to 
increase  in  diameter.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  magnificent  object  of  the  kind 
that  has  hitherto  been  seen  in  this 
country.  Its  structure' is  in  some  parts 
very  much  contorted,  and  even  nearly 
obliterated,  yet  a  great  part  of  the  whole, 
as  far  as  the  fragments  detached  from 
the  upper  extremity  have  yet  been  ex- 
amined, is  preserved  in  the  greatest 
state  of  perfection. 


The  Clerks  of  the  Peace  have  received 
a  circular  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 


State'for  the  Home  Department,  requir- 
ing them  to  transmit,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible,  "  an  alphabetical  list  of 
all  the  turnpike  trusts  within  their 
county,  together  with  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  respective  clerks  to  such 
trusts.*'  It  was  rumoured  some  time 
ago,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Aiini- 
sters  to  propose  to  Parliament  a  plan 
for  consolidating  and  taking  into  the 
hands  of  Oovernmeiii  all  the  turnpike 
trusts  in  the  kingdom.  This  communi- 
cation would  seem  to  indicate  that  such 
rumour  was  not  entirely  groundless. 

•  Great  H'etiern  Raiiway. — It  is  with 
great  gratification  that  we  find  the  capi- 
tal of  the  metropolis  and  the  south  of 
England  at  length  directing  itself  to- 
wards railways.  Of  the  10,000  shares 
required  to  carry  the  bill  for  the  two 
sections  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
for  which  application  is  to  be  made  in 
the  approaching  Session,  through  Par- 
liament, between  7000  and  8000  are 
already  subscribed.  The  success  of  this 
first  work  of  the  kind  amongst  our 
southern  fellow-countrymen  we  hail  as 
most  important  to  all  connected  with 
rail'roads.  Their  capital,  once  directed 
as  that  uf  the  north  already  is,  towards 
such  undertakings  as  objects  of  invest* 
tnent,  and  their  first  investments  being 
made  in  one  of  which  the  success  is  so 
certain,  not  only  may  the  extension  of 
the  system  of  rail  roads  on  every  really 
good  line  throughout  the  kingdom  he 
considered  as  ensured,  but  the  general 
direction  of  caj>ital  towards  the  point 
will  rapidly  and  most  beneficially  in* 
fluence  the  value  of  the  great  works  of 
which  Lancashire -has  the  pride  of  hav* 
ing  been  hitherto  the  chief  support. 

Retumt  of  County  Rate$.—AmoDg 
the  Parliamentary  Papers  which  have 
been  lately  printed,  is  one  showing  tlie 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  county 
rates  throughout  England  and  Wales  for 
the  several  years  between  1821  and 
1832.  That  part -of  the  return  relating 
to  the  prison  expenses  of  the  dififerent 
counties,  if  perfect,  would  he  most  use- 
ful, but  there  are  few  of  the  counties 
which  present  so  clear  an  account  as  to 
enable  us  easily  to  compare  one  with 
another.  The  same  observation  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  vagrants.  Every 
Scotch  or  Irish  labourer  who  comes  over 
for  the  harvest  is  carried  back  at  the 
charge  of  the  public.  Either  they 
squander  their  earnings  in  gin,  know- 
ing they  will  be  conveyed  home  free  of 
cost,  or  they  save  them  to  pay  their 
landlords*   extortionate  rent.    In  1821 
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Mid  1822,  the  char^  for  vagnmu  ap« 
pears  in  most  of  the  counties  exceed- 
ingly high.  For  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  it  was  moderate ;  hut  it  then 
be|^  to  rise,  and  has  steadily  done  so 
ever  since.  Last  year,  the  ciMt  of  re- 
movinf;va|n*ants  in  the  coiintv  of  Berks, 
was  1251/.;  in  Bucks,  836/.  (a  few 
yeurs  hack  only  200/.)  ;  in  Camliridxe- 
shire,  (excluding  certain  hundreds,) 
30i)/.  of  which  307/.  ^u  for  Scotch  and 
Irish  vagrants,  the  number  |>affM»d 
having  increased  Iietween  1824  and 
1832,  from  104  to  1512;  in  Clifishire, 
880/. ;  in  G^rnirall,  which  is  out  of  the 
line  of  march  of  most  extra  (bounty 
paupers,  the  charge  was  last  year  only 
231/. ;  in  Devon,  478/.  of  which  184/. 
were  on  account  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
paupers  ;  in  East  Essex,  388/.  the  se- 
veral number  of  the  vagrants  ^iven 
being  66  Scutch,  287  Irish,  and  375 
otliers;  in  the  West  Division,  the 
charge  is  only  OB/. ;  in  Olouc^estershire 
the  charge  was  1224/. ;  in  Hants,  for 
Scotch  and  Irish  alone,  453/. ;  in  Hert- 
ford»hire,  the  charge  is  053/1 ;  in  the 


ttnall  county  of  Hnnttngdon,  628/. 
having  been  between  100/.  and  200/.  m 
few  years  back ;  in  Kent  it  was  1653/.  ; 
in  lieicestershire,  167/*  the  number  of 
Scotch  vagrants  being  587i  and  of  Irish^ 
130 ;  in  Middlesex,  the  charge  for  con* 
veyance  and  subsistence  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  vagrants  alone,  was  last  year 
2950/.,  liaving  gradually  increased  to 
that  amount  from  680/.,  which  it  was 
in  1824  :  iu  that  year  the  number  passed 
wa.H  2346;  in  1831,  it  amounted  to 
9281  ;  and  iu  1832,  to  9576;  in  fac^ 
a  perf'iH;t  army.  W  hilst  the  county  pays 
the  travelling  expenses  of  these  pleasure- 
taking  paupers  (for  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  regular  stagers,  who  make  an 
annual  trip  to  London  at  the  public  ex- 
pense), it  is  244,985/.  in  debt.  We 
might  go  on  through  the  returns,  quot- 
ing similar  figures  from  almost  every 
page;  but  we  have  said  sufficient  to 
show  that  something  must  be  speedily 
done  to  check  the  devouring  evils  en- 
tailed upon  us  by  the  mal-adroiuistratioa 
of  our  poor-laws  and  law  of  settlement. 


Hops.^An  Account  of  the  Duty  on  Hops  of  the  growth  of  the  year  1833,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Districts,  and  the  Old  from  the  New  Duty  :— 


oisraicT. 

Barnitaple  .        • 

Dedford  .         .         . 

Bristol 

Cambridge     •        .        , 

Canterbury        •        .        ■ 

Cheater 

Cornwall  •        • 

Derby 

Dorset    .        •        •        • 

Kssex  •        •         • 

Exeter  •        •         • 

Gloucester  •        • 

Grftntham        .        .        • 

Hantu        .        •        «        « 

Hereford        .         . 

Iflc  of  Wight    . 

IJncoln       .        .        . 

Northamptoo  • 

OxforJ 

Plymouth  .         . 


DCTV.  * 

£.    i.  d, 

11    0  8 

.     M  IS  4 

11    4  0 

.     10  12  8 

57.144    3  10 

J    5  9 

.782 

S6i    4  4 

88    3  3 

1,36!>  13  8 

44  18  9 

8    4  8 

70    4  8 

53i0  14  10 

94,160  10  4 

1    0  0 

l,<i38  10  0 

•    8    1  6 

20    3  0 

.    «  16  8 


DISTBICT. 


Readinf;      « 
Rocheftter     • 
Salisbury  i 

Salop  • 

Stourbridge      . 
Suffolk 
Surrey      . 
Sussex  • 

Uxbridire 
Wales,  Eaiit 

Wales.  Bliddle 
Wales,  West 
Wellington      . 
Worcester 


Total 


DVTV. 

£.    f,  d, 

4    6  0 

90;i99    3  4 

8,302    I  8 

9    4  9 

1.543    4  8 

•    419  16  0 

19    0  2 

80,71M    9  2 

14    3  10 

0  13  6 

238    5  8 

0    2  6 

61  10  8 

5,199  16  0 


t     .  972.878  17    6 


Old  Duty.  IdL  11.90  per  t1>.  156.905    7    0    14-30 
New  Duty,  !d.  8  90    ..    115,978  10    4|    6.i0 

Total    je9;9378  17    5 


6.  A.  COTTRBLL,  First  General  Accountant. 
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A    TALE     OF     THE     PAMPAS. 

The  events  1  am  about  to  relate  may  appear  wild  and  incredible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  in  which  justice  has  long  been  regularly  adminis- 
tered, and  where  the  influence  of  civilization  has  ameliorated  the  passions 
of  men,  or,  at  least,  caused  them  to  display  themselves  in  a  form  less  re- 
volting than  among  barbarous  nations. 

An  In(Han  shoots  at  his  enemv  from  behind  a  tree;  a  Turk  will  strike 
his  handjar  into  the  heart  of  his  foe  while  he  sleeps ;  and  a  South  American 
Spaniard  will  rip  up,  on  the  spot,  the  bowels  of  one  who  has  insulted  him  ; 
while  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  calls  out  the  man  who  has  cast  a 
stain  upon  his  honour,  and  running  him  through  the  midriff,  according  to 
the  rules  of  fence,  or  blowing  out  his  brains  at  the  dropping  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, walks  away,  and  calls  this  a  fair,  manly,  open  revenge— receiving 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 

Which  of  these  two  modes  of  procedure  is  the  least  inconsistent  is  easily 
enough  decided;  but  it  is  also  equally  clear,  that  if  there  must  be  some  ex- 
tra-judicial check  upon  the  ill-disposed  or  turbulent  part  of  a  community,  the 
latter  is  that  which  is  least  likely  to  be  hurtful  to  society  in  general,  since 
it  necessarily  involves  the  total  absence  of  mystery.  An  Italian,  with  his 
secret  stiletto  and  his  hired  bravoes,  shows,  indeed,  that  a  nation  may 
possess,  or  have  possessed,  in  perfection,  a  knowledge  of  the  "  arts  of 
war  and  peace,'*  and  yet  imitate  the  savage  in  his  mode  of  revenge  ;  the 
cause  of  which  is,  doubtless,  to  be  tracS  to  the  dark,  subtle  policy  of 
their  governments,  influencing  society  to  its  lowest  ramifications.  But 
it  is  my  object  to  relate  a  tale  of  the  passions,  and  not  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  among  different 
nations.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country  in  which 
the  events  of  my  narration  occurred,  will  acquit  me  of  exaggeration,  in  even 
the  more  dreadml  parts  of  the  recital. 

It  is  about  three  years  since  I  first  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
Englishman,  named  Ord,  who  having,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  come  into 
possession  of  some  valuable  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  examining  the  value  and  management  of  his  patrimony.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  object  he  visited  Cuba,  where  my  father,  whose 
mercantile  transactions  were  connected  with  his,  resides,  and  where  Ord 
remained  for  some  weeks.  He  had  a  complete  passion  for  the  sea,  and  in 
the  course  of  many  pleasure-trips  among  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  a  fine 
little  schooner  whicn  he  had  brought  from  England,  we  became  the  most 
intimate  friends.  There  was  a  noble,  almost  a  wild,  enthusiasm  about  his 
character,  which,  though  it  harmonized  well  with  his  athletic  and  hand* 
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some  appearance,  would  have  appeared  Quixotic,  had  it  not  been  borne  out 
by  his  utter  contempt  of  dang:er,  when  danger  really  existed.  I  will  give 
one  instance  out  of  many.  We  were  beating  up  agamst  a  stiff  south-east 
breeze  off  Cape  Tiburon,  in  Hispaniola,  when  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
gone  aloft  to  take  in  a  reef  in  the  fore-topsail,  sung  out  to  those  below  that 
a  piratical  galley  was  bearing  down  upon  us  with  all  sail  set.  Ord  and  I 
were  at  that  time  in  the  cabin,  and,  having  exhausted  every  social  subject 
of  amusement,  half-devoured  with  ennui,  were  engaged  separately  «ind 
almost  silently ;  I,  in  turning  over  a  set  of  engravings  of  sea-fights,  and 
Ord,  cursing  these  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  in  lazily  setting  up  a  few  of 
the  ropes  of  a  frigate,  which  he  was  making  as  a  model.  Immediately, 
however,  that  the  man,  entering:  the  cabin,  doffed  his  cap,  and  smoothing 
down  his  hair,  told  his  story,  Ord  uttered  a  loud  whoop  of  delight,  and, 
springing  up  with  a  haste  which  snapped  half  the  spars  m  his  beloved  fri- 
gate, rusnea  on  deck. 

The  man  at  the  helm  was  waiting  for  the  expected  order  to  put  the  vessel 
about,  and  the  crew  were  at  the  sheets  and  braces  ready  to  execute  the 
manoeuvre;  but  Ord,  singing  out  "steady,"  seized  a  spyglass  and  ran  up 
the  shrouds  to  examine  the  pirate.  Tn  a  minute  or  two  he  came  down, 
with  a  joyous  expression  of  countenance,  and  seeing  that  his  men  were 
whispering  discontentedly  to  each  other,  well  knowing  the  bloody  disposi- 
tions of  these  pirates,  he  addressed  them  thus : — 

**  \f  y  lads !  there  are  just  a  score  of  strapping  negroes  in  the  galley 
bearing  down  upon  us  ;  of  course  they  will  be  well  supplied  with  cutlasses 
and  small  arms,  but  they  have  not  a  single  piece  of  metal  among  them ; 
now,  you  all  know  well  enough  that  the  little  Petrel  (the  name  of  our 
schooner)  has  the  legs  of  these  luffards,  and  my  wish  is  to  send  a  message 
from  our  long  Tom  among  them  in  a  friendly  way ;  we  can  run  when  we 
can  do  no  better ; — so  all  you  who  are  willing  to  stand  by  your  captain, 
draw  off  to  the  weather  side,  and  if  there  be  any  of  you  who  ai'e  afraid  of  a 
few  naked  blacks,  in  a  long  boat  with  a  lug  sail,  keep  your  present  stations." 

Our  crew  consisted  of  four  Englishmen,  a  Scotchman,  a  Dutchman,  and 
three  or  four  negroes ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  their  cap* 
taints  speech  upon  them.  The  Englishmen  gave  three  loud  cheers,  and 
sprang  to  the  weather  side  of  our  little  craft;  the  Scotchman,  more  slowly, 
but  quite  as  determinedly,  followed,  muttering,  that  "  it  was  by  nae  means 
prudent,  but  damn  him,  if  he  wad  craw  the  dunghill  craw ;"  while  the 
Dutchman,  without  uttering  a  word,  turned  his  quid  in  his  cheek,  squirted 
the  juice  deliberately  over  the  lee  bulwark,  and,  hitching  up  his  trousers, 
walked  after  his  companions.  The  negroes  alone  remained  standing ;  they 
seemed  utterly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  attacking  these  bloody  and  remorse* 
less  pirates,  of  whose  atrocities  they  had  heard  and  seen  so  much,  and  cast 
fearful  glances  towards  the  nearing  gtdley,  as  if  they  felt  their  long  kmve« 
already  at  their  throats. 

A  good  dram,  and  a  threat  of  keelhauling  them,  however,  presently  put 
them  all  right,  and  fhey  bu*itled  about  with  great  alacrity  to  get  the  "  long 
Tom  "  (a  long-barrelled  gun,  which  we  carried,  and  which  was  generally 
stationed  amidships) placed  astern,  with  the  muzzle  depressed,  and  covered 
with  a  tarpaulin.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  was  more  familiar  thnn  Ord  with 
the  barbarous  cruelties  of  our  pirates,  I  confess  that  I  did  not  enter  into  the 
a£Pair  with  the  joyousness  which  he  seemed  to  feel.  I  knew  that  a  moment 
of  irresolution,  a  chance  shot,  or  a  sheet  missing  stays,  might  place  the 
pirates  alongside  of  us,  and  then  there  was  nothing  for  us  but  torture  and 
death.  However,  I  had  every  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  our  seamen, 
in  Ord*s  coolness,  and,  above  all,  in  "  long  Tom."  The  crew  seemed  also 
to  consider  the  gim  as  their  principal  defence,  for  every  glance  at  the  ap- 
proaching pirates  was  followed  by  one  directed  to  the  manoeuvres  of  one 
of  their  companions,  who,  under  cover  of  the  tarpaulin,  was  cramming 
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**  long  Tom  **  with  what  he  called  his  "  grub/*  being  several  pounds  of 
grape  shot,  old  spike  nails,  and  so  forth. 

We  were  still  standing  off  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  the  pirates  not  at 
all  expecting  the  warm  reception  we  were  oreparin^  for  them,  bearing 
down  with  a  flowing  sheet  upon  us,  when  Ord,  hailmg  them  through  a 
speaking  trumpet,  ordered  them  to  stand  dear,  or  he  would  fire  upon  them. 
The  only  answer  to  this  summons  was  a  loud  discordant  laugh,  which. 
coining  down  the  wind  to  us,  sounded  as  if  they  were  already  alongside. 
Turning  round  with  a  calm  smile  on  his  fleice,  Ord  nodded  to  his  men,  who, 
having  before  reQ^ived  their  instructions,  rounded  the  little  Petrel  on  the 
heel,  and  swept  away  on  the  larboard  tack  with  a  celerity  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the  sea-bird  whose  name  she  bore.  But, 
though  the  manceuvre  was  performed  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity,  it 
placed  the  galley  of  the  pirates  for  a  moment  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us ; 
and  as,  with  our  sheets  close-hauled,  we  stretched  away  from  them,  a  shower 
of  bullets  discovered  their  vexation  on  beine  thus  baffled.  Most  of  the 
balls  fell  short,  though  two  or  three  rattled  through  the  cabin  windows, 
and  one,  whizzing  between  Ord  and  the  man  at  the  helm,  snapped  off  one 
of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  buried  itself  in  the  mainmast.  *'  That's  a 
Spanish  rifle/*  said  the  helmsman,  with  great  sangfroid^  "  and  yon  thun- 
dering thief  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  fired  it ;  1  can  see  the  long  barrel  shin- 
ing yet ;  none  of  their  clumsy  muskets  could  have  sent  a  baU  as  far  into  a 
spar  of  the  littie  Petrel;*'  and  he  passed  his  hand  down  the  splintered 
wheel-spoke,  as  a  person  might  examine  the  wounded  limb  of  his  friend* 
•*  Never  mind,"  said  Ord,  ♦*  well  return  their  civility  presently/'  and  hftinf 
his  hat,  he  cheered  on  the  pirates  who  had  got  their  boat  round,  and  witS 
sails  and  sweeps  were  labouring  in  our  wake. 

Meantime  we  got  "  Long  Tom's  "  nose,  as  the  seamen  jocosely  called  it, 
levelled,  and  ready  for  being  thrust  out  on  the  larboard  quarter,  the  car- 
penter, with  his  axe,  standing  ready  to  smash  the  bulwark,  which  yet  con- 
cealed the  ^un  from  our  pursuers.  They  were  soon  so  near  us  that  we  could 
perfectly  distinguish  every  individual  of  their  crew,  and  fierce,  bloody-look- 
ing wretches  they  were  as  ever  I  beheld.  Most  of  them  were  nearly  naked 
to  the  waist,  where  a  belt,  at  which  hung  pistols  and  a  cutlass,  girded  their 
brawny  frames.  A  tall,  gray-headed  negro  stood  at  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
holding  with  one  hand  by  the  forestay,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the  long, 
Spanish-barrelled  gun  which  our  steersman  had  before  noticed.  "  I  comd 
hit  him  now.  Sir,  if  you  would  but  trust  me  with  your  rifle  for  a  moment," 
said  the  man,  casting  another  glance  at  his  partiall3r-shattered  wheel. 
Whether  Ord  was  pleased  with  that  congenial  pride  in  his  vessel,  and  that 
desire  to  revenge  an  injury  done  to  her,  which  every  true  seaman  possesses, 
and  which  the  wish  of  the  helmsman  discovered,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  put- 
ting his  rifle  into  the  man*s  hand,  and  taking  his  place  at  the  wheel,  he 
simply  desired  him  to  make  sure.  Never  did  I  see  gratitude  more  forcibly 
developed  than  in  the  expression  of  the  helmsman* s  face,  nor  did  I  ever 
behold  more  intense  agony  displayed  in  human  features  than  a  moment  pro- 
duced in  his.  The  gun  which  he  was  raising  dropped  from  his  grasp  upon 
the  deck,  and  his  arm,  shattered  at  the  elbow,  quivered  convulsively  at  his 
side.  A  glance  at  the  smoking  muzzle  of  the  old  pirate's  rifle  showed  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  injury ;  while  it  gave  proof  of  the  quickness  and  dead- 
liness  of  his  aim.  At  this  moment,  the  men  forward  cried  out  that  other 
galleys  were  making  from  the  shore,  which  we  were  now  at  n6  great  dis- 
tance from  ;  and,  looking  round,  we  saw  two  or  three  large  boats  pulling 
lustily  out  of  a  creek,  where  they  had  been  concealed  by  the  spreading 
cocoa-nut  trees  and  thick -tangled  underwood. 

It  was  now  that  Ord's  perfect  coolness  and  resolute  courage  displayed 
themselves  ;  he  put  the  helm  into  my  hands,  and,  giving  the  word  "  ready, 
about,*'  to  his  men,  took  up  the  rifle  which  the  wounded  seaman  had 
dropped.    The  old  negro  was  loading  his  piece,  and  we  could  even  hear  his 
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-chuckling  laugh  at  the  success  of  his  late  exploit.  Immediately  Ord  pre- 
sented himself  over  the  taffrail  there  was  a  general  volley  fired  at  him  bv 
the  crew  of  pirates,  amid  which  he  stood  as  unmoved  as  a  rock,  until, 
catching  his  opportunity,  as  our  vessel  hung  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  he  fired, 
and  the  old  negro  tumbling  headlong  among  his  companions,  while  his  gun 
was  discharged  by  the  shock,  showed  that  the  Petrel  and  her  steersman 
were  fully  avenged.  "  About  ship,**  cried  Ord,  as  he  laid  his  rifle  care* 
fully  down  on  the  deck,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  half-suppressed  smile  of 
triumph.  Every  thing  was  so  silent  that  the  creaking  of  the  ropes,  and 
flapping  of  the  wet  canvass,  as  our  sails  gybed,  were  heard  distinctly,  but 
in  an  instant  the  little  craft  was  about,  and,  getting  hold  of  the  wind, 
be^an  to  skip  over  the  waves  for  the  ofiing.  The  pirates  were  now  on  our 
larboard  quarter,  and  within  a  few  oars*  length  of  us,  when  Ord,  with  a 
hand  steady  as  if  he  were  writing  an  invitation  to  dinner,  took  the  apron 
ofl'  "  long  Tom  **  with  one  hand,  received  a  lighted  match  from  a  seaman 
with  the  other,  then  nodded  to  the  carpenter,  who  broke  away  the  obstruct- 
ing bulwark  with  one  blow  of  his  axe.  I  still  think  I  see  the  horrified 
countenances  of  the  pirates,  and  their  quick  dilated  glances  as  they  dis- 
covered the  gun,  and  their  confused  oaths,  and  the  rattling  of  the  oars  and 
cordage  as  they  attempted  to  escape  the  expected  range  of  the  shot.  At 
this  moment  of  unutterable  anxiety,  when  our  lives  depended  upon  the 
coolness  of  our  captain,  and  the  success  of  his  discharge,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  features,  lie  was,  with  his  head  turned  from  the  gun,  blowing 
gently  at  the  match  to.  keep  it  clear  from  ashes ;  his  countenance  was,  I 
thought,  pale,  but  calm  and  resolved ;  the  next  instant  it  was  shrouded  in 
the  smoke,  as  kneeling  he  stretched  forward  and  applied  the  match  to  the 
touch-hole.  We  were  not  an  instant  in  doubt.  Ord  nad  seized  the  moment 
when  the  partial  confusion  of  the  pirates  had  placed  their  galley  within 
twenty  feet  of  us,  her  huge  sail  shivering,  and  herself  almost  motionless 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  Before  that  wave  had  lifted  the  little  Petrel, — 
before  the  smoke  of  the  gun  had  drifted  by,~the  crash  and  the  plunge, 
and  the  horrible  yells  of  the  scattered  and  mangled  wretches,  assured  us  of 
their  destruction.  Their  boat,  and  great  part  of  her  slaughtered  crew, 
wheeled  down  into  the  deep  at  our  very  stem,  while  a  few,  who  had  not 
been  wounded,  struggled  for  a  little  time,  and  went  down  one  by  one  as 
their  strength  failed.  A  stiff  breeze,  and  a  flowing  sheet,  soon  placed  us 
out  of  hearing  of  their  dreadful  cries  for  help,  and  out  of  sight  of  their  still 
more  dreadful  features,  convulsed  with  agony,  and  their  eyes  turned  up 
white  in  the  last  death-wrestle.  The  next  morning  we  entered  St.  Jago, 
to  place  our  wounded  man  under  proper  care. 

I  have  here  only  described  an  occurrence  which  is  commonplace  enough 
among  the  West  Indian  islands ;  but  I  wished  that  an  opinion  should  be 
formed  of  my  friend  rather  from  his  actions  than  iVom  any  epithets  of  mine. 
A  determined  courage,  and  a  high  love  of  romantic  enterprise,  were  indeed 
the  prominent  traits  in  his  character,  and  the  story  I  have  told  will  furnish 
a  sufficiently  familiar  notion  of  it  on  these  points ;  but  how  can  I  ever  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  interest,  the  fascination,  which  his  gentleness,  his  polished 
manners,  his  deep  and  ardent  feelings,  tinged  as  they  were  by  his  chivalrous 
nature,  created  about  him,  making  him  the  envy  of  the  one  sex  and  the 
idol  of  the  other  ?  Thrown  so  completely  together  as  we  were  in  the  cabin 
of  his  little  schooner,  I  perhaps  learned  more  of  his  character  during  that 
^hort  period  of  our  friendship  than  years  of  observation,  under  other  cir 
cumstances,  would  have  possessed  me  with ;  and  never  did  I  behold  such 
sensitive  and  strong  feelings,  combined  with  such  manly  dignity  and  firm 
ness,  as  were  combined  in  nis  character.  I  remember  to  have  seen  him 
burst  into  tears,  and  his  frame  quiver  with  emotion,  when  reading  aloud 
to  me  that  last  mournful  scene  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet;"  and  half  an  hour 
after  he  was  at  the  helm  of  his  little  bark,  in  one  of  the  most  dreadful  hur- 
ricanes I  have  ever  seen,  calmly  and  collectedly  giving  forth  his  orders,  in 
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ft  vdce  which  rose  fthove  even  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  and  with  a  skill  and 
coolness  which  alone  could  have  encouraged  the  terrified  seamen,  and 
saved  us  from  certain  destruction.  Such  was  the  gallant  jrouth  for  whom 
was  reserved  one  of  the  darkest  destinies  which  the  weird  sisters  ever  wove 
for  man. 

Some  time  after  the  adventure  I  have  related,  Ord,  having  shipped  a 
quantity  of  red  cloth  for  ponchos,  bridle-bits,  spurs,  &c.,  in  a  Spanish  bot- 
tom for  Buenos  Ay  res,  suddenly  determined  on  accompanying  the  vessel 
himself,  in  order,  as  he  said,  "  to  have  a  gallop  across  the  Pampas,  and 
see  how  the  Indians  rode."  He  persuaded  my  father  to  allow  me  to  accom- 
pany him,  and,  after  a  quick  and  delightful  nm  down  the  coast  of  South 
America,  we  found  ourselves,  early  one  delicious  morning,  swinging  at  anchor 
in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  tops  of  the 
houses  of  Buenos  Ayres  rising  above  the  faint,  treeless,  and  ill-defined 
shores, — for  banks  they  cannot  be  called, — of  the  ample  river. 

Among  those  gentlemen  to  whom  Ord  brought  letters  of  introduction, 
was  a  ricn,  old  Spanish  merchant,  who  possessed  all  the  dignified  hospi- 
tality and  politeness  of  his  countrymen,  while  the  grave  pomposity  and 
solemn  pride,  which  is  no  kss  characteristic  of  the  Spaniards,  had  been  in 
him  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  his  intercourse  with  strangers  and  the 
influence  of  his  commercial  pursuits. 

From  the  very  first  he  seemed  to  have  a  partiality  for  my  friend,  and 
every  day  we  spent  some  hours  at  his  house.  But  it  was  not  that  his  bal- 
cony was  the  coolest,  that  his  vcUio  was  shaded  best  from  the  heat  of  the 
noon,  or  that  his  roof  received  the  freshest  breeze  from  the  far-stretching 
Plata ;  far  less  was  it  the  excellence  of  his  never-ending  dinners,  the  flavour 
of  his  divine  claret,  or  foam-springing  champagne,  which  attracted  Ord  to 
the  ca$a  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Echivera ;  there  was  another  motive,  more 
irresistible  than  any  of  these,  which,  in  the  shape  of  Donna  Louisa,  the 
merchant's  only  daughter,  offered  as  lovely  and  as  powerful  an  attraction 
to  an  enthusiastic  cavalier,  as  ever  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence  displayed 
to  mortal  man. 

From  the  first  time  that  he  breathed  the  usual  devoted  address  to  her  of 
**  A  los  pies  de  usted,  Senora !''  I  saw  that  he  was  stricken  by  her  surpassing 
loveliness ;  and  she  was  a  creature  of  grace,  simplicity,  and  witchery,  well 
fitted  to  strengthen  and  render  indelible  such  a  first  impression.  She  was 
about  sixteen  vears  of  age ;  but  sixteen  summei*s  kindle  a  different  degree 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  mind  and  heart,  and  a  different  degree  of  love- 
liness and  ^ace  in  the  form  of  a  Spaniard,  more  especially  a  South  Ame- 
rican Spaniard,  from  those  created  in  an  inhabitant  of  these  colder  coun- 
tries. I)onna  Louisa  had  already,  by  nature,  the  deejj-black  melancholy 
eye,  full  of  feeling  and  slumbering  passion, — the  exquisitely-rounded  form, 
and  the  voluptuous  grace  of  matured  lovehness, — ^while  her  early  age,  and 
the  retired  mode  of  life  which  she  had  led,  gave  a  piauancy  and  naivete  to 
her  manners  which  early  youth,  among  Spaniards  at  least,  alone  possesses. 
The  flexibility  and  unstudied  elegance  of  her  gestures  and  motions  seemed 
(to  use  a  fanciful  expression)  like  the  acted  language  of  the  soul,  whose 
impulses  gave  birth  to  them ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  a  creature  so  perfectly 
fascinating.  Nor  did  this  admiration  become  in  the  least  diminished,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  beauties,  on  longer  acquaintance  with  Donna 
Louisa.  Not  that  she  was  a  whit  more  learned,  or  accomplished,  accord- 
ing to  our  meaning  of  the  terms,  than  the  rest  of  her  fair  countrywomen, 

who  have  as  Httle  '     '  '  '        '' ^'"^ *"  ""  '''''""- 

ble.    A  beautiful 

is  a  soul  of , ..^  .  .       _ 

and  dead  lauj^iages ;  she  can  utter  the  most  beautifm  sentiments  without 
dividinjij  her  lips,  merely  with  her  fan,  wrist,  and  fingers,  while  the  slightest 
perceptible  elevation  of  her  smooth,  symmetrical  shoulders  is  more  con- 
vincing than  a  syllogism.    Her  walk  is  the  very  music  of  motion;  and 
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Donna  Louisa  so  far  excelled  in  this  silent  harmony»  that  I  remember  Ord 
whispering  to  me,  as  she  crossed  the  patio  to  meet  us, — "  Milton,  in  a 
Tision,  must  have  seen  her  when  he  wrote, —  • 

*'  Oraoe  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love  !" 

I  think  it  is  a  proverb,  that  no  woman  talks  or  walks  like  a  Spaniard. 
Certainly  I  never  knew  any  whose  conversation  was  so  bewitching, — who 
took  me  so  much  out  of  myself,  as  Donna  Louisa.  From  her  fatner  and 
mother  she  had  caught  the  pure  Castilian  accent,  and  her  ^aceful  utter- 
ance of  that  rich  language,  the  earnestness  of  passion  which  she  threw 
into  all  she  said,  and  the  quick,  dark  glance  of  her  eye,  whose  expression 
gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  words,  altogether  created  an  enect  like 
magic.  Then  she  seemed  all  .spirit.  What  were  the  wisdom,  or  the  learn- 
ing, of  other  times  before  the  untutored  pleadings  of  that  artless,  but  im- 
passioned girl's  heart?  To  me,  at  least,  they  seemed  useless  and  vain 
pedantry.  But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  my  recollections  of  this  fair 
creature,  such  as  I  beheld  her  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  love,  feai-ful  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  dreadful  events  which  have  nurried  her  from  those  scenes  whose 
chief  ornament  she  was,  into  the  arms  of  a  wild  Indian,  if  already  Death 
has  not  stepped  in  to  her  relief.  Ah !  ,it  is  sacrilege  even  to  think  that  the 
treasures  of  that  exquisitely  delicate  and  not  yet  fully  unfolded  bosom  have 
long  ere  now,  if  not  buried  in  the  grave,  been  rifled  by  a  rude  savage ;  that 
the  lovely  hand  and  arm,  which  to  gaze  on  alone  was  heaven, — 

'*  < — ^— ^— .  So  soft,  so  fair,  so  delicate,  so  sleek, 
As  she  had  worn  a  lily  for  her  glove  !'* 

instead  of  arrang:ing  the  folds  of  the  graceful  mantilaj  is  now,  if  not  power- 
less, familiar  with  the  meanest  household  offices ;  and  that  the  countenance, 
whose  every  lineament  spoke  of  "  the  melting  thought,  the  kiss  ambrosial, 
and  the  yielding  smile,"— O  God  I  is  it  not  madness  to  think  that  this  being, 
if  not  now  livid  with  corruption,  is  obliged  to  turn  with  a  forced  smile  of 
fondness  upon  an  uncouth  being,  whose  love  is  lust,  or  to  feel  her  maternal 
emotions  for  the  offspring  of  their  unnatural  union  checked  by  inextin- 
guishable horror  and  hate  ?  Madness  I — ay,  the  memory  of  her  fate  ha9 
quenched  one  noble  intellect ;  and  it  is  now  even  consolatory  to  reflect  that 
long  ere  this  the  lances  of  hostile  Indians,  toil,  exposure,  or  sorrow,  must 
have  levelled  her  mind  with  that  of  her  lover,  or  left  her  bones  to  bleach 
upon  the  trackless  plains  of  the  Pampas. 

The  absurd  jealousy  which  characterized  the  government  of  Spain  to- 
wards her  South  American  colonies  had  hitherto  not  only  excluded  from 
their  ports  all  foreipi  merchandize,  except  such  as  came  in  Spanish  bot- 
toms, and  was  consigned  to  a  Spanish  merchant,  but  had,  by  preventing 
foreigners  from  visiting  the  country,  kept  the  world  as  ignorant  of  the 
aspect  of  that  immense  continent,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
they  themselves  were  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Old  AVorld.  This  ex- 
treme jealousy  in  the  government  brought  my  fViend  Ord  and  myself  into 
a  dilemma  from  which  we  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves 
without  the  friendly  interference  of  the  rich  old  Spanish  merchant.  The 
goods  which  Ord  had  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres,  though  shipped  in  a  Spanish 
vessel,^  and  consigned  to  Don  Jos6  himself,  were  seized  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  as  belonging  to  a  foreigner,  who  thus  became  liable  to 
the  punishment  due  to  a  defrauder  of  the  revenue.  It  is  well  known  that 
crews  of  ships  driven  by  distress  of  weather  into  any  of  the  ports  of  South 
America  have  formerly  been  seized  and  sent  to  the  mines,  and  that  persons 
in  the  same  situation  as  Ord  and  myself  had  unwittingly  placed  ourselves,* 
have  had  their  goods  confiscated,  and  have  been  themselves  executed  as 
contrabandists.  I  have  little  doubt  that  such  would  have  been  our  fate,  as 
the  rich  cargo  of  cloths  and  other  articles  was  a  temptation  strong  enough 
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to  huve  caused  the  aVaHce  of  the  government  to  quell  any  qualms  of  con- 
science as  to  the  injustice  of  hanging  us  up  to  dry  in  a  South  American 
sun.  Fortunately t  however,  the  inibrmation  had  not  been  laid  until  we  had 
been  some  time  in  Huenos  Ayres,  and  until  Ord  had  raised  up  to  hdmself  a 
powerful  friend  in  Don  Jos6.  By  what  political  or  commercial  manoeuvres 
we  were  relieved  from  all  apprehension  1  never  exactly  understood ;  but  the 
conditions  seemed  to  involve  in  them  the  necessity  of  certain  conferences 
taking  place  between  Don  Jos6  and  my  friend,— at  least,  such  I  understood 
to  be  the  cause  of  their  long  and  secret  discussions. 

One  afternoon  we  were  seated  under  the  awning  of  the  patio  of  our  hotel, 
with  more  than  usual  silence  discussing  our  cigars  awd  coffee,  when  I 
noticed  that  Ord  began  to  fidget  about  on  the  sofa,  and  knock  the  ashes  off 
his  cigar  with  unusual  frequency  and  vehemence.  I  saw  that  he  was  about 
to  speak  of  something  embarrassing ;  but,  knowing  his  frank  and  decided 
disposition,  and  perhaps  enjoying  his  uneasiness,  though  unconscious  of  its 
cause,  I  applied  myself  to  a  careful  search  for  a  fresh  Woodville,  out  of  a 
heap  of  real  Havannahs  lying  before  me.  At  last,  after  puffing  away  till 
his  cigar  was  red  hot,  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  it  hastily,  and  thrust  the 
fierv  end  into  his  mouth.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  common  Spanish 
exclamation--"  By  the  Holy  Virgin !"  cried  he.  "  Donna  Louisa  Echivera  ?" 
said  I,  finishing  his  oath  in  my  own  way.    "  The  sweetest  saint  out  of  the 


fellow,**  cried  he,  chuckling,  and  flinging  a  handfid  of  cents  to  a  parcel  of 
black  urchins,  who  were  playing  before  the  gate  of  the  patio.  "  Well,  and 
what  did  she  say  ?"  said  I.  "  And  I  have  told  her  father  so,  too,"  con- 
tinued Ord,  without  answering  my  question.  "  The  devil  you  have  I" 
cried  I.  "  No,  it  is  an  angel  1  have,"  answered  he,  "  or  will  have ;  for  I'm 
to  be  married  in  a  month,  and  then,  hie  for  England !"  I  gave  a  long 
whistle,  and  shook  his  hand  cordially.  "  But  before  1  give  up  my  liberty 
into  Louisa's  hands,"  said  he,  "  I  intend,  for  the  last  time,  to  enjoy  the  fuU 
dignity  of  freedom  in  a  gallop  over  the  plains,  to  see  how  the  Indians 
ride ;  to  live  on  beef  and  water,  and  sleep  on  my  saddle ;  to  climb  the 
heights  and  cross  the  torrents  of  the  Cordilleras  ;  and  to  look  down  from 
the  summit  of  the  Andes  upon  the  wide  Pacific.  I  have  persuaded  Don 
Jos^  to  procure  me  permission  to  cross  the  country ;  so  that,  if  you  will 
accompany  m^  we  will  be  off  in  a  few  days." 

I  assented  with  delight ;  and  from  that  day  we  began  to  prepare  fbr  our 
journey,  by  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  saddle,  in  order  to 
make  us  able  to  bear  the  daily  gallops  of  a  hundred  and  filty  or  sixty  miles, 
with  which  we  intended  to  cross  the  Pampas. 

A  few  evenings  after  this  conversation,  it  chanced  that  Ord  was  walking 
in  the  Alameida  with  Donna  Louisa  and  the  old  merchant,  when  a  drunken 
Gaucho  from  the  plains  happened  to  meet  them,  and,  in  passing,  ran  rudely 
against  the  young  lady.  Thinking  that  the  insult  had  been  intentional,  Ord 
felled  the  inebriated  ruffian  to  the  earth  with  one  blow  of  his  fist.  With 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  Gaucho  sprano;  to  his  feet,  drew  out  his  long 
knift  from  his  horse-skin  boot,  passed  it  twice  or  thrice  across  the  heel,  as 
if  to  improve  its  edge,  and  then,  drawing  the  back  of  it  fiercely  against  his 
clenched  teeth,  rushed  upon  Ord  with  the  exclamation,  "Hal  you  want 
the  knife,  Senor !"  My  friend  was  completely  unprepared  for  the  stroke, 
so  sudden  had  been  the  movements  of  the  Gaucho ;  but  Don  Jos6,  with  a 
presence  of  mind  and  courage  which  his  age  and  usual  habits  scarcely 
would  have  warranted  any  one  in  beheving  ne  possessed,  closed  with  the 
assassin,  and  struck  up  his  hand  with  a  smart  blow  of  his  walking-cane. 
Thus  foiled,  the  Gaucho  glared  for  an  instant  on  his  fresh  assailant,  again 
raised  his  long  knife  into  the  air,  as  if  to  sheath  it  in  the  heart  of  Don 
Jos6 ;  but  suddenly  dropping  the  point,  and  drawing  a  iUll  inspiration, 
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while  his  whole  frame  underwent  a  strong  convulsion,  he  uttered,  in  & 
hoarse  tone,  '*  Don  Jos6,  you  are  your  father's  son,  and  a  second  time  I 
spare  your  blood ;  but  the  blow  shall  come  heavier,  -because  unseen^  Re- 
member Leonardo !  and  let  this  springald,  too,  remember !  Adieu,  Seiiors  ;'* 
and,  lifting  his  hat  with  the  punctilious  politeness  of  a  true  Spaniard,  he 
moved  away  as  if  unconcerned.  Ord  was  fully  occupied  with  Donna  I^uisa, 
who  had  fainted  away ;  and  Don  Jos6,  instead  of  calling  for  any  one  to 
pursue  the  man,  seemed  struck  with  some  strange  ten*or,  and  followed  him 
with  eyes  which  appeared  fixed  by  fascination  to  his  movements.  The 
Gaucho  seemed  completely  sobered  by  his  rencontre;  for,  changing  his 
staggering  ^ait  for  a  firm  and  proud  one,  and  throwing^  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  over  his  poncho,  with  a  hand  that  seemed  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  long,  graceful  Spanish  cloak,  he  strode  forward  through  the  recoiling 
groups  of  people,  slapping  his  elbow  with  the  flat  part  of  his  knife. 

It  was  not  till  the  party  returned  home  that  I  received  an  account  of  this 
assault  from  Ord  and  Don  Jos<&,  the  latter  of  whom,  on  my  expressing  my 
surprise  at  the  conduct  of  the  Gaucho,  gave  us  the  following  information : — 
^'  The  Gauchos,''  said  he,  "  who  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Pampas, 
and  who  support  themselves  by  catching  and  breaking  the  wild  horses,  and 
by  slaughtenng  the  cattle  of  the  plains  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  are,  in 
mauy  instances,  descended  from  the  best  families  in  Spain,  their  ancestors 
having  been  driven  to  this  mode  of  life  by  poverty,  arising  sometimes  from 
extravagance  or  gaming,  sometimes  from  having  been  expelled  from  their 
patrimonies  for  capital  offences,  which  have,  in  niany  instances,  been  of  a 
political  nature.  Thus  their  pride  and  touchiness  (as  I  believe  you  English 
call  it)  on  points  of  honour,  for  which  they  are  proverbial  even  among 
Spaniards,  may  often  be  traced  to  their  consciousness  of  superior  birth  ; 
while  their  revengeful  and  fierce  tempers,  as  well  as  their  hospitality  and 
IK)liteness,  for  which  they  are  equally  proverbial,  may  perhaps  be,  witii  the 
same  justice,  ascribed  to  this  sentiment,  grafted  upon  the  principles  which 
their  wild  and  unfettered  mode  of  life  naturally  create. 

"  Whatever  be  the  cause,  however,  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  a 
Gaucho  of  the  Pampas  is,  according  to  circumstances,  the  most  proud, 

golite,  revengeful,  or  hospitable  of  afi  men.  He  may  be  bloodthirsty,  but 
e  is  never  treacherous ;  he  will  perhaps  cut  your  throat  for  a  dollar,  but 
he  will  die  sooner  than  allow  vou  to  be  deprived  of  a  single  cent  while  in 
his  hut.  Accustomed  to  what  the  inhabitants  of  cities  consider  the  meanest 
offices,  he  still  retains  all  the  dignity,  and,  if  necessary,  the  hauteur,  of  a 
nobleman ;  and  though,  when  scouring  the  plains  with  his  lasso,  he  would 
drag  you  from  your  horse  and  rifle  your  pockets,  yet  enter  but  his  cottasre, 
utter  once  beneath  his  roof  '  Buenos  dias,  Senor,*  and  you  will  find  his 
answer  to  your  salutation,  •  Soy  todo  suyo ' — •  I  am  wholly  yours,*  fully 
interpreted  in  his  kind  and  hospitable  conduct  to  you. 

"  This  general  chai-acter  of  the  Gauchos,  then,"  continued  Don  Jos^, 
addressing  me,  "  though  of  course  not  extending  to  every  individual  of 
them,  will  explain  to  you  the  probable  cause  of  the  peculiar  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  politeness  at  which  you  were  so  much  surprised  in  the  man 
who  attacked  us  to-day.*' 

"  Rut  his  sudden  change  of  countenance  and  action,  and  his  mysterioas 
words !  You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  Senor,  but  my  curiosity  is  on  the 
rack  to  know  what  is  to  be  known  of  that  man,**  said  Ord. 

Don  Jose  went  on  making  a  paper  cigariUo,  but  I  could  see  that  his 
countenance  was  working  with  feelings  which  he  was  attempting  to 
suppress.  When  he  had  finished  his  little  cigar,  struck  a  light  solemnly 
with  his  flint  and  tinder,  applied  it  to  the  weed,  and  puffed  a  few  times,  he 
looked  up  to  us  both  with  a  grave  aspect.  "  Seiiors,"  said  he,  "you  wiU 
excuse  me  that  I  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  explaining  the  wotds  of  the 
wretch  who  assaulted  us,  since  such  explanation  involves  the  disclosure  of 
matters  relating  to  my  own  faqiily  which  1  naturally  fe^  some  r^uctanoe 
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to  speak  of.  But,"  continued  he,  waving  his  hand,  as  he  saw  that  we  were 
about  to  interrupt  him,  "  the  sight  of  that  Gaucho  brought  so  strongly  to 
my  mind  features  with  which  I  was  familiar  in  youth,  and  which  I 
afterwards  saw  fixed  in  the  rigidity  of  death,  that  I  felt  for  a  moment  as  if 
a  supernatural  being  stood  before  me,  and  when  he  uttered  at  the  same 
time  the  name  of  my  brother, — whose  image  he  bore" — 

"Your  brother !''  exclaimed  Ord  and  I  in  a  breath. 

"The  story  is  briefly  this,*'  said  Don  Jos6,  with  an  expression  of  features 
like  that  of  one  who  has  resolved  to  bear  patiently  something  unpleasant : — 
"  Before  my  father  married,  he  had  been  attached  to  a  young  lady,  whose 
beauty  was  greater  than  either  her  rank  or  her  virtue,  and  who  bore  him  a 
son,  named  Leonardo  de  Pelasga,  after  his  mother.  By  an  unfortunate 
arrangement,  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  my  father's  house  till  alx)ut  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  first  his  violent  and  fierce  disposition  began  to 
display  itself.  Him  mother  was  still  alive,  and  it  is  probable  that,  from  her, 
he  had  acquired  ideas  of  his  own  consequence,  wnich,  in  the  end,  proved 
.  his  ruin.  It  was  indeed  rumoured  that  mv  father  had  been  married  to  his 
mother,  and  this^  false  report,  reaching  the  ears  of  Leonardo,  would  most 
probably  inflame  his  haughty  and  revengeful  nature.  It  happened,  one 
day*  that  my  mother  reproved  him  with  a  good  deal  of  asperity  for  some 
ebullition  of  passion  to  which  he  had  given  vent,  and  even  had  the 
imprudence  to  call  him  'bastard!*  and  to  apply  to  his  mother  a  name 
which  I  will  not  repeat.  I  remember,  to  this  day,  the  deadly  paleness 
which  struck  into  the  features  of  Leonardo  at  this  insult,  and  how  his  lips 
became  compressed  until  the  blood  sprang  frora  them.  But  this  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  he  walked  firmly  to  the  place  where  I  was  seated,  dragged 
me  to  my  mother  s  side,  and  suddenly  unsheathed  a  knife  which  it  was  his 
humour  to  wear.  *  Behold,  Seiiora,  the  bastard  !'  he  said  ;  *  and  be  assured 
that  it  is  only  my  father's  blood  which  keeps  my  knife  from  drinking  that 
of  this  boy.' 

"  So  sa)ring,  he  quietly  replaced  his  knife,  told  me  to  look  to  my  mother, 
who  was  fainting,  and  strode  out  of  the  apartment.  He  never  returned  to 
the  house ;  but  before  he  went,  he  broke  open  my  father's  cash-box,  and 
took  a  purse  of  one  hundred  dollars,  leaving  his  note  for  the  sum.  The  first 
time  we  heard  of  him  was  about  two  years  afterwards,  when  a  fierce-looking 
fellow,  on  horseback,  rode  into  the  pa/io  of  our  house,  and  threw  a  bag  of 
dollars  into  the  counting-room,  saying,  that  was  from  Leonardo. 

"  Many  years  after  I  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Sierra  Morena  to  look  after 
some  property  which  had  come  into  my  possession  on  the  death  of  my 
father.  This  road  had  always  been  infested  by  banditti,  and  the  pas- 
sengers in  our  conveyance  had  concealed  their  money  in  various  places, 
in  order  to  escape  the  search  of  the  robbers,  should  they  attack  us.  Our 
suspicions  were  confirmed ;  we  were  stopped  by  a  band  of  horsemen,  who 
made  us  alight  from  the  vehicle,  while  tney  rifled  our  trunks.  We  were 
made  to  lie  down,  with  our  faces  on  the  ground.  While  in  this  position, 
I  heard  one,  who  appeared  to  l>e  the  captain  of  the  banditti,  and  who  was 
turning  over  some  papers  in  my  portmanteau,  utter,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
*  Ha !  Echivera !'  1  looked  up  suddenly,  and  recognized,  in  the  wild  and 
ruthless  features  of  the  robber,  my  brother  Leonardo.  At  that  moment,  a 
bullet  whistled  over  my  head,  and  he  fell  backwards.  Two  or  three  shots 
followed  in  quick  succession,  and  a  small  body  of  foot-soldiers,  who  had  been 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  SieiTa  to  put  down  the  banditti,  rushed  from  a 
copse  which  lined  the  road.  A  short  struggle  ensued,  and  the  robbers 
retreated ;  but,  before  our  baggage  was  replaced  in  the  carriage,  and  while 
I  was  yet  bending  over  Leonardo's  lifeless  bodv,  they  again  rushed  forward, 
and  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  corpse  of  their  commander.  They  were 
hotly  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  but  escaped  by  means  of  their  horses,  and  their 
supenor  knowledge  of  the  passes. 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  neveir  heard  any  thing  of  these  banditti ;  they 
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bad  probably  sought  out  other  scenes  to  carry  on  their  depredations,  and 
Leonardo  doubtless  found  a  ^-ave  among  the  unfrequented  crags  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  resemblance  to  Leonardo  in  the 
tone  of  voice  of  the  desperado  who  attacked  us  to-day,  and  so  strange  was 
the  similarity  between  his  features,  and  those  which  imagination  gives  to 
my  unfortunate  brother,  such  as  time  and  misfortune,  had  he  lived,  might 
have,  by  this  time,  produced  in  him,  that,  had  I  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
bis  lifeless  body  stretched  upon  the  road  in  Spain,  I  would  have  believed 
that  he  stood  before  me  this  evening  in  the  Alameida  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But 
it  must  be  imagination  alone;  and  the  Gaucho,  who  uttered  his  name, 
may  have  been  one  of  his  friends, — possibly  one  of  his  band,  who  still  in  his 
intoxication  retains  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  captain.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  most  probable  surmise  I  can  form.  And  now,  Seiior,'*  continued 
Don  Jose,  addressing  Ord,  **  let  me  entreat  you  to  give  up  your  intention  of 
crossing  the  plains, — a  Gaucho  never  foi-gets  or  forgives  a  blow, — and 
though,  sun-ounded  by  the  civil  authorities  here,  I  scorn  the  threats  he 
uttered  against  my  house ;  yet  be  assured,  that  if  ever  he  gets  on  your 
track  in  the  Pampas,  he  will  dog  you  like  a  blood^hound,  tUl  he  has  re- 
venged the  insult  with  your  life." 

This  was  the  substance  of  Don  Jos£*s  stoiy.  It  will  readily  be  imagined 
that  a  resolute  and  romantic  mind,  like  that  of  my  friend,  was  not  to  be 
driven  from  its  purpose  by  fear  of  the  revenge  of  a  wretched  Gaucho,  and 
we  therefore  made  no  change  in  our  plans  respecting  our  excursion  to  the 
Andes.  Indeed,  Ord  affected  to  consider  the  threats  of  the  Gaucho  as  only 
the  wordy  rage  of  intoxication,  and  he  set  down  the  fears  of  Don  Jose  to 
the  natural  timidity  of  age,  and  the  effect  of  his  quiet  pursuits.  The  very 
night  before  our  departure,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
showed  that  some  concealed  enemy  was  watching  our  movements.  My 
friend  and  myself  had  been  spending  the  evening  with  Don  Jos6  and  his 
lovely  daughier.  When  I  said  before  that  the  Donna  Louisa,  with  all  her 
fascination,  cultivated  no  other  itccomplishments  than  Spanish  ladies  in 
general  possessed,  I  ought  to  have  made  exception  in  behalf  of  one  accom- 
plishment which  her  countrywomen  seldom  excel  in,— s-but  of  which  she  was 
an  exquisite  mistress,— music.  She  sang  divinely  ;  except  herself,  indeed, 
I  never  heard  a  Spanish  woman  attempt  to  sing,  without  feeUng  my  ears  set 
on  edge  by  the  snrill  discord,  and  this  is  excessively  strange,  considering 
the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  their  speech  in  common  conversation.  Just 
before  we  left  Don  Josh's  hospitable  house, — (little  anticipating  that  the 
members  of  the  party  should  never  again  meet  together  in  the  same 
place  !) — the  young  lady  sang  a  mournful  old  Spanish  ballad,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  in  the  prison  which  was  his  only  home 
for  twenty-seven  years.  We  were  all  deeply  affected,  and  Ord,  whose  sensi- 
bilities were  acute  to  a  painful  degree,  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  It  was  in 
this  frame  of  mind  that  we  b^e  adieu  to  Don  Jos^  and  his  daughter,  when, 
almost  ere  we  had  left  the  gate  of  the  patio,  a  h^so*  was  thrown  over  Ord's 
body,  and  he  was  instantly  dragged  to  the  ground.  He  had,  however, 
presence  of  mind  to  unsheath  his  knife  and  cut  the  thongs,  when  the 
villains,  who  appeared  to  be  two  in  number,  fell  back  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  wall  into  the  moonlight,  from  the  resistance  which  the  weight  they  were 
dragging  had  presented  being  suddenly  removed.  Before  Ord  or  I  could 
attempt  to  secure  either  of  them,  they  were  gone,  but  my  friend  declared  his 
firm  belief  that  one  of  them  was  the  identical  Gaucho,  whom  he  had  struck 
a  few  evenings  before  in  the  Alameida. 

This,  of  course,  from  the  uncertain  light,  and  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 

*  It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  require  to  be  informed,  that  ^e  /ommo  of 
the  South  Americans  is  composed  of  plaited  thongs  of  raw  leather,  softened  with 
grease,  and  with  a  running  noose  at  one  end,  whioh  is  thrown  with  astanishing 
dexterity  ever  any  part  of  Uie  object  of  pursuit. 
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tiie  whole  afRkir,  eould  be  but  a  surmise ;  but  it  was  one  which  filled  him 
with  fear,  on  account  of  his  betrothed  bride  and  her  father.  It  was  his 
determination  to  defer  his  journey  on  the  morrow  till  he  had  warned  Don 
Jos£  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  informed  him  of  this  fresh  attack.  With  this 
resolve  we  proceeded  to  our  hotel.  The  result  of  our  deliberations,^- 
infiuenced,  I  fear,  considerably  by  my  desire  to  set  out  on  our  journey,— 
was  the  contrary  of  this.  1  was  sure  that  if  the  Donna  Louisa  and  her 
father  were  made  acquainted  with  our  adventure,  they  would  use  their 
influence  to  prevent  us  from  leaving  the  town.  Besides,  I  was  by  no  means 
convinced  that  Ord  was  correct  in  believing  he  had  been  set  upon  by  the 
Gaucho  whom  he  had  struck  down»  and  if  such  were  not  the  case,  we  were 
terrifying  the  Signer  Echivera  and  his  daughter  without  cause.  These 
considerations,  to  which  Ord,  from  his  own  desire  to  escape  all  importunity 
on  the  subject  of  our  journey,  was  willing  to  give  their  full  weight, 
determined  him  not  to  speak  to  Don  Jos6  of  our  adventure,  but  simply  to 
send  a  verbal  message  to  him,  advising  him  to  be  cautious  in  leaving  his  oasa 
after  nightfall.  The  next  afternoon,  we  were  a  hundred  miles  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  a  station  where  there  was  a  very  good  posada,  or  inn,  and  where 
most  of  the  horses  which  were  sent  to  the  coast  were  reclaimed  from  their 
original  wild  state.  A  number  of  Gauchos  were  straggling  about  the 
corral*  and  a  few  voung  men  from  the  town  were  standing  round  a  remark- 
aljly  handsome  and  powerful  colt,  which  had  just  been  taken  from  the  herd. 
One  of  the  young  men,  who  wished  to  purchase  the  animal,  had  oiFered  a 
handsome  reward  to  any  of  the  Gauchos  who  would  back  him,  but  such  was 
the  fierceness  and  strength  which  he  had  displayed  under  three  or  four 
1<U909  that  none  of  them  were  willing  to  attempt  it.  At  length  an  old 
Gaucho,  with  a  grizzled  beard,  and  a  cool  calm  snake-like  eye,  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  sum  which  the  young  man  had  offered,  buckled  his  saddle 
carefully  on  the  coifs  back,  and,  having  examined  his ' powerful  Mameluke 
bit,  and  the  straps  of  his  long  spiked  spurs,  desired  the  thongs  to  be 
loosened,  and  vaulting  upon  the  maddened  brute,  dashed  off  with  the  speed 
of  lightning.  At  this  moment  I  felt  my  arm  pressed  by  Ord,  who 
whispered,  when  he  had  got  me  from  the  circle,  "  By  Heaven !  that  is  the 
man  !  and  he  is  already  on  our  track.** 

This  explained  to  me  the  quick  furtive  glances  which  I  had  observed  the 
old  Gaucho  pass  tow^s  us, — but  I  answered  nothing,  deliberating  in  my 
own  mind  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  rascal  should  come  back  f^m  hi^ 
perilous  ride. 

In  breaking  a  horse  in  Sooth  America,— for  after  the  first  severe  gallop, 
<«"  backing  as  it  is  cfljled,  he  seldom  requires  any  further  training,— the 
baucbo  generally  ^j^ops  him  at  iUll  speed  in  a  circle  of  two  or  three  miles 
in  diameter,  accordingly  as  bis  disposition  displays  itself.  The  vast  plains 
afford  the  most  perfect  facility  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  however  it 
may  militate  agfidnst  the  experience  of  horsebreakers  in  Kurope,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  when  a  horse  is  taken  by  the  ka^o  from  the  plains, 
he  re(}uires  nothing  more  than  a  gallop  of  five  or  six  miles  under  a  Gaucho 
bit  and  spur  to  fit  him  for  every  duty  he  may  afterwards  have  to  fulfil  in 
that  comitry.  But  it  was  in  vain  that,  in  the  present  case,  we  looked  for  the 
curve  in  the  rider's  course.  He  progressed,  or  seemed  to  progress,  till  the 
eje^  of  the  most  sanguine  among  us  could  not  even  pretend  to  see  his 
fonc^io  streaming  in  the  wind  which  his  speed  created,  nor  the  waving  of 
nis  montero  cap  as  his  flying  form  cut  a^inst  the  clear  settling  sky. 
;  While  we  were  yet  wondering  at  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  the 
o— »  II 1 1  . 1   .  Ill  I    ■  i-i     ■  ■       - 

•  An  molotare  generally  30  or  40  yards  in  diameter,  formed  of  strong  stakes 
Arilreii  Into  the  ground,  in  which  the  cattle  destined  for  slaughter  or  the  saddle  are 
plaeeil.  In  Hhe  Pampas,  the  corral  is  usually  placed  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
Gfliwho^ffait. 
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night,  \vhich  falls,  as  every  body  knows,  with  astonishing  quickness  in  these 
low  latitudes,  closed  over  us,  and  the  whole  party  retired  to  the  posada. 

To  persons  less  peculiarly  interested  than  we  were  in  the  motions  of  the 
Gaucho,  it  might  nave  been  highly  amusing  to  notice  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  surprise  and  vexation  of  our  companions  were  displayed.  None 
of  the  Gauchos  near  lis  knew,  or  at  least  would  confess  that  they  knew,  the 
fellow  who  had  absconded.  They  said  that  he  must  be  some  man  "  beyond 
the  clover  ground,"  *  and  that  they  had  never  seen  him  near  the  coast 
before.  They  were,  however,  highly  indignant  at  his  bad  faith,  and  proffered 
to  the  intended  purchaser  of  the  colt  the  best  unbroken  horse  in  the  corral 
as  a  remuneration  for  his  disappointment.  The  young  men,  I  remember, 
were  not  to  be  convinced  by  the  Gauchos  for  some  time  that  they  had  not 
been  imposed  on  by  one  of  their  own  number,  who  wished  to  retain  the 
noble  animal  for  himself;  and  their  disputes  during  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  and  their  noisy  discussions  afterwards,  when  the^  had  adjusted  the 
matter  over  their  brandy,  kept  Ord  and  myself  from  enjoying  a  particle  of 
sleep.  In  the  moraing  accordingly  we  rose  unrefreshed,  but  I  could  see 
that  it  was  not  the  want  of  rest  alone  which  had  driven  the  colour  fh)m  my 
friend's  cheek,  and  the  lustre  from  his  eye.  A  presentiment  of  evil  had 
come  over  his  mind,  which  he  declared  himself  unable  to  resist.  It  was  in 
vain  I  laboured  to  remove  it  by  attempting  to  enga^  him  in  conversation 
respecting  his  future  prospects ;  this  only  increased  his  melancholy.  When 
I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  I  urged  him  to  return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  he 
expressed  his  determination  to  proceed.  I  thought  that  the  excitement  of 
new  scenes,  and  the  glorious  feeling  of  liberty  which  is  felt  in  sweeping 
across  the  plains  at  fiul  speed,  would  presently  remove  his  depression,  and 
therefore  nurried  on  our  preparations  for  departure;  and  our  peons,  or 
guides,  driving  before  them  the  horses  intended  to  relieve  those  we  rode, 
were  presently  on  the  way  to  the  next  station. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  which  took  place  during  our 

J'oumey.  Without  any  greater  accident  than  an  occasional  fall  from^  our 
Lorses  into  a  inscachero^'f  or  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  balls  of  the  Gauchos 
in  our  awkward  attempts  to  use  them,  and  without  any  greater  privations 
than  the  occasional  delay  or  sometimes  total  want  of  our  supper  after  a 
fatiguing  ride,  we  fulfilled  the  intention  of  our  expedition. 

We  generally  rode  above  a  hundred  miles  every  day,  having  changed  our 
horses  eight  or  ten  times  during  that  distance,  and  alter  cutting  our  supper 
from  a  huge  shapeless  piece  of  beef  roasted  on  a  rude  iron  spit  stuck  into 
the  ground, — or  perhaps  having  procured  the  greater  luxury  of  a  fowl  baked 
in  the  fashion  of  the  gypsies,  and  having  washed  it  down  with  a  draught  of 
wine,  we  lay  down  in  the  hut,  or  more  commonly  in  the  open  air,  with  our 
saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  the  sky  for  our  canopy. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  CorderUlas,  we  exchanged  our  horses  for 


*  The  plains  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Corderillas  may  be  divided  into  three 
broad  belts,  the  first  of  which,  nearest  the  Atlantic,  about  180  miles  in  breadth,  is 
covered,  during  one  part  of  the  year,  with  thick  clover;  the  second  belt,  about  450 
miles  broad,  with  long  grass ;  the  third,  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  Corderillas,  with 
stunted  trees  and  bushes  placed  at  considerable  distances  apart. 

•f  The  biicacAeros  are  holes  burrowed  in  the  ground  by  an  animal  called  a  biscacho, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  soft  nature  of  the  plains,  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
cross  them  on  horseback,  bs  it  is  in  many  instances  impossible  to  avoid  the  biscacheros, 
and  the  speed  at  which  the  horses  go  would  generally  render  a  fall  on  hard  ground 
mortal.  The  "  balls*'  spoken  of  consist  of  three  brass  globes  which  the  Gauchos 
wheel  round  their  head,  till  they  acquire  sufficient  impetus,  and  then  they  are  darted 
with  such  force  and  dexterity  as  to  bring  down  a  bird  in  its  Bight,  or  to  stun  the 
strongest  bull,  stallion,  gama,  or  lion.  The  lasso  and  the  balls  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Gauchos  from  their  earliest  years,— hence  their  inimitable  skill  in  using  them. 
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mules,  and  after  crossing  the  Andes  by  a  route  which  torrents,  precipices, 
and  the  fear  of  robbers,  combined  to  render  somewhat  perilous,  we  arrived 
at  len^h  at  ^'antiago  in  Chili. 

Dunng  the  whole  of  this  most  exciting  journey,  Ord  never  recovered  his 
wonted  elasticity  of  spirits,  nor  did  I  ever  but  once  see  him  escape  from  the 
iascinous  kind  of  influence  which  had  seized  upon  him.  It  was  when  the 
mists  of  the  lower  grounds  of  Chili  disappeanng,  like  an  embodied  spirit 
returning  to  its  original  invisibility,  we  beheld,  from  the  summit  of  the 
Andes,  the  wide  waters  of  the  Pacific  glowing  in  the  glorious  morninjB^  sun- 
light, I  remember  he  burst  into  a  wild  poetical  apostrophe  to  the  spirit  of 
A/asco  Nimez  de  Balboa,  the  first  European  who  beheld  this  vast  ocean  ; 
and,  cheered  by  the  change  in  my  friend^s  state  of  mind,  and  delighted  by 
his  enthusiasm,  I  felt  that  day  to  be,  in  spite  of  our  toilsome  path,  one  of 
the  happiest  I  had  ever  spent.  If  I  do  not  now  look  back  to  it  as  such,  it 
is  because  the  memory  of  its  pleasures  is  clouded  by  the  mournful  fate  of 
him  who  created  them. 

The  change  in  my  friend's  state  of  mind,  as  I  have  said,  was  transient ; 
he  relapsed  into  his  former  gloominess,  answering  all  my  attempts  to  reason 
him  out  of  his  depression,  by  saying  that  "  he  felt  a  fixed  conviction  that 
the  days  of  his  hfe,  or  of  his  dearest  hopes,  were  numbered ;  and  though  he 
wished  to  meet  his  fate  as  a  man,  and  trusted  he  would  do  so  were  the 
danger  before  his  eyes,  yet  the  irresolution  of  his  mind  was  as  natural  amid 
the  obscurity  of  his  impending  destiny  as  would  be  the  faltering  of  his  step, 
if  he  were  treading  in  the  dark  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.*' 

It  was  impossible  to  expect  to  influence  one  who  could  look  with  this 
calmness  of  settled  conviction  upon  an  imaginary  evil ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  felt  that  I  was  more  likely  to  be  led  by  him  into  a  dread,  if  not  a  belief, 
of  some  certain  danger  before  us,  than  to  restore  my  friend's  mind  to  its 
wonted  healthy  tone.  He  did  not  even  express  the  sHghtest  wish  to  hasten 
his  return,  though  I  saw  that  great  part  of  his  terrors  related  to  the  Donna 
Louisa.  He  had  become,  what  I  never  saw  either  before  or  since,  and  what 
1  do  not  think  can  exist,  if  the  person  be  free  from  insanity  or  supernatural 
influence, — a  practical  fatalist— and  resigned  himself  implicitly  to  the 
course  of  events.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  allow  him  to  sink  into 
incurable  despondency,  and  therefore  instantly  prepared  for  our  return.  In 
an  things  he  was  passive,  undergoing  even  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the 
journey  across  the  Andes  without  being  once  roused  to  the  excitement 
which  I  had  hoped  the  mere  animal  exertion  would  have  communicated  to 
his  mind. 

In  our  rapid  return  across  the  Pampas,  we  were  frequently  alarmed  by 
reports  of  hostile  Indians  being  on  the  path,  and  were  entertained  by  our 
terrified  peons  with  tales  of  their  ferocity  and  blood-thirstiness.  Mounted 
on  the  most  powerful  and  fleet  horses,  and  themselves  the  best  horsemen  in 
the  world,  wnerover  they  came  their  course  was  tracked  in  blood.  Their 
many  conflicts  with  the  Spanish  usurpers  of  their  country  had  created  a 
spirit  of  the  bitterest  hostihty  in  the  breasts  of  both  parties,  and  the  idea,  on 
either  side,  of  sparing  a  foe  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  was  never 
entertained. 

Snudl  parties  of  Indians,  armed  with  their  ^ears  of  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  had  frequently  attacked  and  burnt  the  unprotected  huts  of  the 
Gauchos,  remorselessly  slain  the  men,  the  old  and  the  ugly  of  the  women, 
and  carried  the  young  and  good-looking  with  them  into  the  heart  of  the 
Pampas.  We  became  accustomed,  however,  to  these  recitals  of  cruelty, 
and  having  come  within  three  hundred  miles  of  Buenos  Ayres  without 
seeing  any  of  these  flying  parties,  ceased  to  consider  them  an  object  of 
alarm. 

We  were  within  three  days'  gallop  of  the  coast ;  I  was  a  few  miles  ahead 
of  my  companions,  when  an  ostrich  crossed  me  at  some  distance,  and  I 
pushed  off  alone  after  him.    I  had  acquired  some  little  skill  in  the  use  of 
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the  lasso,  and  being  mounted  on  a  horse  of  extraordinary  speed  and  power* 
made  myself  sure  of  my  prize.  There  is  perhaps  no  sport  in  the  world  so 
intensely  interesting  as  that  in  which  I  was  engaged;  miles  pass  with 
minutes,  and  the  sight  of  the  noble  chase  continually  m  view,  keeps  alive  an 
ardour  which  absorbs  every  faculty.  I  had  made  several  unsuccessful 
casts,  but  still  kept  up  the  pursuit  with  reckless  impetuosity,  when  my 
horse  suddenly  fell  with  me  into  a  biscachero,  and,  rolling  over  my  body, 
bruised  me  severely.  Fortunately  I  still  retained  hold  of  the  bridle,  but 
unable  to  rise,  lay  helplessly  on  my  back,  gazing  upwards  upon  innumerable 
bright  and  fantastic  objects  which  seemed  to  fill  the  atmosphere.  At 
length,  when  the  sickness  had  in  some  measure  left  me,  I  managed  to  get 
into  the  saddle,  and  walked  my  horse  slowly  in  the  direction,  as  I  thou^t, 
of  the  road  which  I  had  left.  I  now  began  to  reflect  that,  as  my  course  had 
been  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  track  leading  to  the  coast,  and  as  I  had 
continued  great  part  of  an  hour  with  unabatt^d  speed  in  the  chase,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  my  overtaking  my  friends,  compelled  as  I  was  by  the 
pain  of  my  bruises  to  proceed  at  the  most  gentle  pace  possible.  I  felt  also, 
from  the  frequent  tripping  of  my  horse,  that  he  was  well-nigh  spent,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  the  appalling  nature  of  my  situation  burst  fiulyon  my 
mind. 

I  was  alone  in  a  trackless  plain, —without  the  power  of  reaching  the 
path  I  had  left,  and  certain,  unless  some  wandering  Gaucho  should  by  good 
fortune  pass  me,  to  perish  with  hunger,  or  severe  thirst,  which,  from  the 
bruises  I  had  received,  began  to  parch  up  my  frame.  I  swept  the  horizon 
with  a  glance  dimmed  by  sickness  and  terror,  but,  save  a  herd  or  two  of  wild 
cattle  feeding  among  the  deep  clover,  there  was  nothing  to  break  the 
sameness  of  the  view.  A  troop  of  the  naked  Indian  horsemen,  of  whose 
cruelties  I  had  lately  heard  so  much,  would  at  that  moment  have  been 
welcome  to  my  sight. 

Often,  as  the  nature  of  the  dreadful  death  to  which  I  seemed  doomed  shot 
through  my  heart,  1  struck  my  spurs  into  my  horse's  sides  with  a  convulsive 
movement,  but  the  groaning  of  the  fatigued  animal,  and  the  agony  which 
the  least  acceleration  in  his  pace  created  in  my  bruised  limbs,  caused  me  as 
often  to  return  to  a  slow  walk,  and  to  yield  myself  up  to  despair.  In  a 
short  time,  the  thirst  which  I  suffered  became  so  intolerable,  that  I  decided 
on  opening  a  vein  in  the  neck  of  my  horse,  in  order  to  quench  it  in  his 
blood.  I  knew  very  well  that  the  best  way  to  relieve  my. thirst,  and 
assuage  the  fever  which  caused  it,  would  have  been  to  draw  a  little  blood 
from  my  own  veins,  instead  of  that  of  my  jaded  steed  ;  but  I  was  fearful 
that,  if  fainting  came  on,  I  might  bleed  to  death.  1  therefore  took  out  the 
instrument,  and  was  about  to  dismount  in  order  to  perform  my  little  ope- 
ration. Before  doin^  so,  however,  I  cast  another  longing  look  around  me  ; 
and  to  my  inexpressible  joy  beheld  a  horseman  gallop  out  from  behind  a 
large  herd  of  wild  cattle  which  had  for  a  little  time  concealed  him.  I  hal- 
looed with  all  my  might,  but  the  feeble  sound  must  have  died  along  the 
plain  before  it  reached  him,  for  he  kept  on  his  course.  At  last  1  fired  one 
of  my  pistols,  and  I  could  instantly  see  his  horse  turn,  and  sweep  towards 
me  at  a  rapid  pace.  I  had  time  to  reload  my  pistol,  loosen  my  knife  in  its 
sheath,  and  6x  my  almost  sinking  faculties  upon  the  danger  probably  be- 
fore me ;  for  1  knew  that  a  Gaucho,  meeting  an  unprotected  stranger  like 
myself  on  the  plains,  would  think  nothing  of  cutting  his  throat  for  the  sake 
of  his  bridle  and  spurs,  besides  the  possibility  of  finding  a  few  dollars  in 
his  purse.  Fortunately,  however,  my  fears  were  groundless ;  the  rider  who 
had  so  opportunely  crossed  me  pix>ved  to  be  a  Gaucho  boy,  of  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  1  returnwi  my  pistols  to  ray  girdle,  and  uttered  an  eja- 
culation of  gratitude.  The  little  fellow  came  dashing  up  to  me  at  full  speed, 
crying,  as  he  checked  his  horse,  till  the  animal  fell  almost  on  his  haunches, 
*•  bios  mio  I  qu6  es  esto?" — *•  My  God  I  what  is  this  ?"  1  shortly  explained 
to  him  my  misfortune,  and  requested  to  be  taken  to  his  home,— >which  I 
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found  was  at  a  few  miles*  distance,  lying  farther  south  than  any  other 
Gaucho  hut.  He  gave  me  a  drink  of  water  from  a  cow's  horn,  which  was 
slung  round  him,  and  never  till  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  the  exquisite 
feeling  of  pleasure  which  that  delicious  draught  communicated  to  my 
parched  frame.  He  then  pulled  some  dried  beef  from  a  bag  which  hung  at 
his  saddle  bow,  and  I  ate  a  few  mouthfUls  to  relieve  the  faintness  which 
my  long  abstinence  from  food  had  created.  Thus,  having  performed  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  the  young  horseman  dashed  away  in  the  direction  I 
was  to  accompany  him,  whirling  his  lasio  above  his  head,  and  his  poncho 
streaming  like  a  pennon  behind,— then  ever  and  anon  returning  to  my  side 
with  an  "  Alegrarse !  al^rarse  I  vamos  I  vsmos  I  senor." — *•  Cheer  up ! 
cheer  up !  conie  on,  come  on,  senor  I"  In  this  way,  after  a  most  pam- 
ful  march,  we  arrived  at  his  hut,  which  was  larger  and  more  neatly 
built  than  any  I  had  seen,  containing  two  apaHments,  besides  a  covered 
shed  at  a  little  distanpe  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  kitchen.  The  very 
corral  was  not  surroundecl  by  the  usual  quantity  of  filth,  the  cause  of  which 
was  at  once  to  be  traced  to  the  great  number  of  hawks  and  heavy-looking 
gorged  vultures  which  sat  upon  the  stakes  of  the  incloswe,  remaining,  as  I 
rode  pact,  almost  within  reach  of  my  extended  arm.  Thiey  had  gathered 
round  this  settlement  in  greater  numbers  than  I  had  seen  in  any  other 
place  on  the  Pampas,  and  were  also  larger  than  any  I  had  before  met  with. 
A  few  noble  horses  were  shut  up  in  the  corrdl,  which,  by  their  neighing  as 
we  passed,  proved  that  they  had  been  but  lately  reclaimed  from  the  plains. 
Everything  around  looked  less  like  the  squalid  hut  of  a  wretched  Gaucho, 
than  the  decent  home  of  an  independent  agriculturist ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  corral,  and  the  heaps  of  bones  of  every  kind  scattered  about,  I 
could  have  fancied  this  to  be  the  dwelling  of  some  whimsical  foreigner, 
who  had  chosen  to  leave  his  vineyard  in  Languedoc,  or  his  farm  in  Sussex, 
to  share  with  the  wild  horse,  the  gama,  and  the  lion,  the  freedom  of  the 
plains  of  Paraguay. 

But,  if  I  was  surprised  at  the  comparative  neatness  of  the  place,  I  was 
soon  much  more  so  at  the  extraordinaiy  behaviour  of  its  master,  as,  lifting 
aside  the  bullock's  hide  which  served  as  a  door  to  the  dwelling,  he  came 
forth  to  meet  me.  I  have  said  before  that  the  Gauchos  were  famed  for 
their  hospitality,  and  that  they  almost  universally  retain  the  grave  polite- 
ness for  which  Spaniards  have  always  been  remarkable.  To  such  an  extent, 
in  fact,  is  this  carried,  that  a  Gaucho  never  enters  his  hut  without  lifting 
his  cap  with  a  gesture  of  respect,  though  there  may  be  none  but  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  within.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  perceive  that, 
instead  of  welcoming  me  with  the  cordial  alacrity  which  I  had  elsewhere 
universally  received,  the  Gaucho  started  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  me,  and  slid- 
ing his  hand  down  towards  his  heel,  drew  forth  his  long  knife  with  a  threat- 
enmg  gesture.  So  soon  as  I  had  saluted  him,  however,  and  explained  my 
misfortune,  he  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and  muttering  some  words  of 
apology  as  he  replaced  his  weapon,  he  begged  me  to  enter  his  hut,  and  to 
consider  it  as  my  own.  Faint  and  weary  as  I  was,  I  could  not  but  perceive 
the  constraint  and  reluctance  with  which  he  uttered  this  usual  compliment, 
and,  as  the  most  delicate  way  of  noticing  it,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  en- 
tertainment of  a  tmveller  for  a  night  under  his  roof  would  not  in  any  way 
incommode  him.  He  turned  his  quick  grey  eye  on  me  as  I  spoke  ;  but 
seeing,  1  presume,  nothing  like  suspicion  on  ray  features,  began  busily 
to  occupy  himself  in  releasing  my  horse  from  his  recado,  or  saddle,  and 
bridle,  as  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  honoured  by^the  presence  of  a 
cavalier  like  myself.  "  You  must  excuse  an  old  man,  seiior,"  said  he,  "  if 
he  is  somewhat  cautious  and  fearful ;  in  these  wild  plains  there  are  more 
talieadores  (robbers)  than  honest  Christians ;  besides,  we  have  certain  in- 
formation that  the  Indians  are  somewhere  in  these  parts:  they  have 
burnt  some. huts  in  the  clover  ground  east,  and  may  be  upon  us  (may  the 
mother  0i  God  protect  us !)  beft^re  the  morning :  a  man  is  rarely  at  his  ease 
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when  he  knows  his  throat  may  be  cut  before  the  next  meal,  senor,  and 
therefore,  1  pray  you,  pardon  my  want  of  courtesy/*  And  then  giving  the 
hoi*se  a  lash  with  the  bridle,  he  moved  towards  the  hut,  desiring  me,  in  the 
true  Spanish  style,  to  consider  both  himself  and  his  dwelling  as  created 
only  for  my  pleasure.  I  had  been  too  often  told  of  the  Indians,  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  story  of  my  host,  besides  that  I  considered  it  as  a  ruse  intended  to 
hasten  mv  departure ;  and  though  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
cause  of  his  churlishness,  I  was  too  much  occupied  hy  my  own  suffering 
to  notice  it  further  than  mentally  to  determine  on  leaving  the  station  the 
next  morning  at  all  hazards.  There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  man*s 
voice  also,  which  seemed  not  altogether  unknown  to  me ;  and  a  suspicion 
that  this  might  be  the  Gaucho  whom  Ord  had  struck  rushed  across  my 
mind ;  but  I  nad  nothing,  save  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  to  strengthen 
this  fancy,  and  I  presently  forgot  it  in  matters  more  nearly  relating  to 
myself. 

The  inside  of  the  hut  was  more  clean  and  neat  than  usual  in  the  Gau- 
chos*  cottages ;  the  6oto,  or  balls,  and  the  lassos,  the  bridles,  spurs,  and 
other  implements,  were  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner  along  the  walls, — 
the  cradle,  made  of  a  bull's  hide,  suspended  by  leathern  thongs  to  the 
rafters,  occupied  a  remote  comer  of  the  apartment,— the  charcoal  fire  burnt 
cheerily,  while  the  lamp,  fed  by  bullock's  tallow,  suspended  from  the  roof, 
poured  a  clear  light  into  the  recesses  of  the  room.  The  night  had  fallen 
during  my  late  slow  ride,  and  the  cold  had  seized  upon  mv  stiffened  limbs 
with  great  severity.  It  had  benumbed  rather  than  chilled  me,  the  feverish 
heat  raging  as  it  were  within  my  frame,  while  my  extremities  were  almost 
insensible,  and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  The  warmth  of  the  room,  how- 
ever, presently  equalized  the  heat  in  my  whole  body,  and  I  prepared  to 
take  away  some  blood  from  my  arm.  There  was  an  instant  stir  amonz 
several  dark  heaps  which  lay  upon  the  floor,  and 'four  or  five  women,  with 
twice  as  many  children — ^black,  brown,  and  red—gathered  round  me  to  look 
at  the  operation, — the  most  common  and  favourite  one  amone  all  Spaniards. 
An  old  black  woman,  who,  from  her  appearance,  and  from  her  bringing  in 
the  huge  piece  of  roast  beef  on  the  spit,  seemed  to  be  the  cook  of  the  esta- 
blishment, held  the  vessel  to  receive  the  blood,  and  being  more  occupied  in 
examining  my  dress  than  in  the  duty  of  the  moment,  performed  her  part  so 
awkwardly  that  I  reproved  her  in  an  angry  and  loud  tone  for  her  inatten- 
tion. A  shriek  immediately  burst  from  the  other  apartment,  and  the  old 
Gaucho,  rising  hastily,  and  with  a  mute  gesture  of  rage,  rushed  into  it  by  a 
door  which  communicated  with  the  room  in  which  we  sat.  I  was  well 
nigh  fainting,  but  I  noticed  the  glances  of  deep  meaning  which  passed 
between  the  persons  around  me,  and  could  also  hear  the  half  stifled  accents 
of  the  old  Gaucho  addressing  some  one  in  the  other  apartment  in  a  threat- 
ening^ tone. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  emotions  at  that  moment ;  the 
voice  thrilled  through  even  my  clouded  senses,  and  the  doubt,  the  fear,  the 
suspicion,  which  rushed  to  my  very  heart's  core,  seemed  to  freeze  up  my 
blood  at  its  fountain.  The  stream,  which  was  flowing  freely  from  the  open 
vessel,  stopped  as  if  by  magic ;  and  the  cold,  death-like  sweat  which  was 
coming  over  me,  and  which  is  the  common  effect  of  the  abstraction  of  a 
large  quantity  of  blood,  became,  as  it  were,  suddenly  dried  up,  while  my 
muscles  grew  unnaturally  rigid,  and  each  individual  nbre  seemed  to  quiver 
as  if  in  the  attempt  to  contract  itself  into  a  state  of  stony  hardness,  i  was 
painfully  sensible  of  everything  that  passed,  but  I  remained  fixed,  silent, 
and  motionless, — horror  having  produced  upon  my  frame,  weakened  by 
fatigue,  pain,  and  loss  of  blood,  the  same,  or  a  similar  effect,  which  some 
unknown  influence  exercises  upon  the  nerves  of  cataleptic  persons.  I  was 
as  one  "  to  stone  converted  by  amaze."  But  my  mind,  if  unable  to  com- 
mand the  material  frame  which  it  inhabited,  seemed  endowed  with  intense 
fmd  preternatural  activity  and  decision.  Tlie  voice  I  had  hesurd,  and  which 
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had  created  these  extraordinury  effects,  was  assuredly  that  of  Donna 
Louisa.  The  dreadful  fact  burst  upon  me  with  such  stunning  force,  as  to 
render  me,  as  I  have  just  said,  speechless,  and  to  drive  back,  as  it  were,  my 
mental  energies  to  their  most  remote  citadel. 

The  reflections,  which  then  shot  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  across  my 
mind,  seemed  most  like  the  spontaneous  imagery  of  a  dream ;  for,  as  in  a 
vision  of  the  night,  I  was  unconscious  of  the  least  mental  exertion  in  making 
them.    I  may  say  then,  that  Ifelt,  as  if  by  a  revelation,  rather  than  by 
any  exercise  of  reason,  that  the  Donna  Louisa  was  in  the  same  hut  with 
me, — that  the  old  Gaucho  was  he  whom  Ord  and  Seiior  Echivera  had 
mortally  offended, — that  he  had  kidnapped  the  maiden  to  revenfi:e  himself 
on  both, — and  that  he  knew  or  guessed  me  to  be  Oid's  friend.    These  con- 
clusioas,  which  proved  in  the  end  to  be  perfectly  correct,  were  doubtless  the 
decision  of  my  judgment  from  the  facts  before  me,  viz. — the  tone  of  the 
voice,  the  sinister  looks  of  the  Gaucho,  and  my  indistinct  recollection  of 
his  features  at  the  posada ;  though,  as  I  was  utterly  unconscious  of  deducing 
them  by  any  train  of  reasoning,  the  powers  of  my  mind  and  body  being,  as 
it  were,  for  the  time  disunited,  I  felt  somewhat  disposed  to  consider  them 
as  the  effect  of  some  unearthly  impulse  or  revelation.    Since  that  time, 
however,  I  have  heard  gentlemen,  who  stand  deservedly  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  profession,  declare  that  there  are  diseases,  of  a  nervous  order,  in 
which  the  body  is  for  the  time  incapable  of  displaying,  by  the  external 
senses,  the  workings  of  the  mind,  though  the  person  be  all  the  time  con- 
scious of  ideas  rushing  across  him  ^ith  a  rapidity,  and  of  a  nature  infinitely 
superior  to  those  which  occupy  his  mind  in  health.    I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  horror,  conjoined  with  the  peculiar  phy- 
sical and  mental  circumstances  of  my  situation,  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  such  diseases  produce  on  their  possessors.    As  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysm — for  I  know  not  how  else  to  designate  it — decreased,  my 
frame  became  gradually  relaxed,  the  cold  sweat  preceding  fainting  rushed 
from  every  pore  of  my  body,  and  I  sank  back  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

When  I  recovered,  I  perceived  the  old  Gaucho  standing  over  me  with 
his  eyes  bent  in  strict  scrutiny  upon  my  features,  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  bustled  around  me  with  such  restoratives  as  their  simple  means 
afforded.  Closing  my  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  still  under  the  influence 
of  weakness,  I  struggled  to  gather  together  my  scattered  energies,  and  to 
resolve  on  my  future  conduct.  My  aim  was  to  lull  to  sleep  the  suspicions 
of  the  treacherous  old  villain,  to  leave  the  hut  in  the  morning,  and  to  return 
as  soon  as  I  could  collect  as  many  men  as  would  be  able  to  overpower  any 
resistance  he  and  bis  might  make.  Thanking  my  host,  therefore,  in  a 
languid  manner  for  his  attention,  I  begged  he  woidd  allow  me  to  repose 
myself  for  an  hour  or  two,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  order  a  fowl  to  be  boiled, 
as  it  would  be  dangerous  for  me  to  sup  on  such  strong  food  as  that  which 
was  smoking  on  the  spit  near  us.  1  saw  at  once  that  I  had  relieved  his 
fears  and  suspicions :  he  instantly  became  all  politeness ;  uttered  compli- 
ments with  a  gravity  and  extravagance  which  a  Spaniard  alone  possesses  ; 
gave  orders  for  my  chicken  broth,  and  with  his  own  hand  threw  down  two 
or  three  ponchot  for  my  bed,  and  adjusted  a  white,  new-  dressed  sheep's 
skin  on  my  recado  for  my  pillow. 

I  lay  down,  therefore,  and  simulated  slumber,  though  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  nothing  was  farther  from  me  than  repose.  I  was  in  the 
shadow,  and  cotdd  see  all  that  went  on  before  me ;  while  my  own  form 
must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  concealed.  The  family  gatnered  round 
and  ate  their  evening  meal ;  each  individual,  even  to  the  children,  cutting 
with  their  knives  a  piece  from  the  huge  joint.  This,  with  water,  formed 
their  repast ;  for  bread  there  is  none  in  the  plains.  Each  then  bent  for  a 
few  moments  before  a  little  image  of  the  Virgin  which  hung  at  one  end  of 
the  hut ;  and,  lying  down  on  the  floor  as  chance  or  whim  directed  them,  they 
.were  soon  fast  asleep.  The  old  Gaucho,  however,  i^nd  a  yery  pretty  mulattp 
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girl  with  a  ehild  in  bar  lap,  sate  at  the  fire  as  if  waiting  for  some  one.  The 
youthful  mother  bent  over  her  slumbering  infant  features  wherein  some 
secret  grief  seemed  blended  with  maternal  anxiety.  She  frequently  turned 
her  eyes  towards  the  door,  and  then  to  the  old  Gaucho,  with  an  expression  of 
siurprise  or  fear  at  the  protracted  delay  of  some  one  whom  she  named  Tec- 
baldo.  The  old  man  never  answered  her,  but  seemed  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
deep  reflection.  The  ruddy  Ught  of  the  charcoal  fire  fell  upon  his  harsh 
features,  deep  dark  eyes,  and  grizzled  beard,  discovering  every  furrow  00 
his  face  with  painful  distinctness,  and  clothing  his  lineaments  with  a  kind 
of  lurid  light,  which  increased  the  savage,  though  slumbering,  ferocity  of 
their  expression.  At  length,  when  the  young  woman  again  turned  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  upon  him,  and  spoke  in  a  querulous  tone  of  the  delay  of 
Teobsddo,  the  old  man  uttered  an  imprecation,  and,  grinding  his  teeth, 
commanded  her  to  be  silent.  He  then  relapsed  into  his  former  moody  al>- 
straction,  while  I  could  see  the  tears  streaming  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
terrified  girl  upon  her  sleeping  infant,  fast  and  freely  as  from  a  fountain. 

On  a  sudden  the  sound  of  a  horse  at  speed  approached  the  hut,  and  be- 
fore either  the  old  Gaucho  or  the  girl  could  reacn  the  door,  a  young  man  of 
a  powerful  frame,  and  features  expressive  of  reckless  daring,  biu'st  into  the 
apartment,  raising,  at  the  same  time,  his  cap,  and  uttering  the  usual  saluta- 
tion. He  had  the  bolas  wrapped  round  his  waist,  and  I  saw  by  the  blood 
with  which  they  were  clotted  that  he  had  been  hunting.  A  number  of 
dogs,  many  of  which  bore  terrible  marks  of  the  dangerous  sport  for  which 
they  were  Kept,  followed  his  steps,  and  with  such  gestures  of  pleasure  as 
their  fatigue  would  allow  them  to  make,  gathered  round  the  old  Gaucba 
Meantime,  the  poor  girl  held  up  her  child  to  be  kissed  by  the  young 
huntsman,  and  laid  her  arm  fondly  round  his  neck.  Bestowing  the  expected 
caresses  upon  both,  though  with  a  carelessness  which  showed  how  little  of 
the  heart  there  was  in  the  action,  he  desired  her  to  prepare  his  supper. 
8he  placed  the  child  in  the  cradle  of  hide  which  hung  above  mv  head,  and 
took  from  a  kind  of  closet, — made  also  of  a  bull's  hide  inflated  and  dried, 
and  having  a  square  piece  cut  out  and  moving  on  hinges  by  way  of  door, — 
a  flask  of  wine  and  other  articles  of  fare  of  a  more  generous  kind  than  the 
family  had  used  at  their  late  meal.  While  she  was  thus  busied,  one  of  the 
dogs  came  smelling  up  to  me,  and  began  to  growl  and  erect  his  bristles. 
"  Down,  Tauro !  down  I"  cried  the  old  man,  and  to  the  surprised  and  in- 
quiring looks  of  his  son  answered  by  briefly  narrating  the  cause  of  my 
visiting  the  hut.  **  Now,  by  heaven  I  Senor, '  said  Teobaldo,  scowling 
upon  his  father,  '*  you  have  done  foolishly.  A  stranger,  and  from  tlic 
town,  said  you  ?  You  might  as  v^ell  have  harboured  the  devil  redhot  from 
hell  with  a  legion  of  his  imps.**  He  was  ^oing  on  lashing  himself  into  an 
outrageous  passion,  when  the  old  Gaucho  interrupted  him ;  and  though  he 
spoke  only  in  a  whisper,  there  was  a  tone  of  command  and  calm  concen- 
trated energy  in  his  voice,  which  appeared  to  oblige  the  other  to  hsten. 
'*  Senor,**  said  he,  (for  even  the  nearest  relatives  admress  each  other  in  this 

Sunctilious  manner,)  "  you  are  young,  and  moreover  seem  to  have  forgotten 
lat  I  am  your  father.  It  is  well  that  /  cannot,  or  these  words  might  call 
for  chastisement  We  will  talk  of  this  at  a  fitter  season,  and  in  the  mean- 
time let  us  look  to  our  guest.'* 

"  Voto  a  Dios  t  let  him  look  to  himself,**  muttered  the  young  desperado, 
as,  rising,  he  came,  towards  me,  and  began  furtively  to  view  m/  features. 
He  was  turning  away,  convinced  apparently  that  I  slept,  and  had  not  over* 
heard  his  words,  when,  as  if  influenced  by  sudden  suspicion,  h6  again  bent 
over  me,  and  drew  forth  his  knife  rapidly.  It  was  a  moment  of  the  most 
dreadful  trial,  but  I  had  nerve  enough  for  it,  though,  the  next  instant,  when 
he  had  turned  away,  I  felt  the  big  drops  coursing  down  my  foi'ehead  and 
cheeks, — so  great  a  shock  had  the  forcible  suppression  of  my  feelings  com- 
municated to  my  frame.  The  old  man  utterred  a  brief  but  threatening 
expostulation  to  his  son,  which  he  answered  by  a  look  of  fierce  defianca, 
fmd  without  further  words  drew  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  9  head  towards  the 
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^,  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  becran  to  devour  his  meal  in  silence.  In  a 
short  time  I  was  relieved  from  reflections  of  the  most  distressing  nature,  by 
being  requested  by  the  Mulatto  girl  to  sit  up  and  take  the  food  which  had 
been  prepared  at  mv  desire. 

I  noticed,  also,  that  she  took  some  of  it,  with  a  small  flask  of  wine,  (how 
procured,  heaven  knows,)  into  the  other  apartment ;  and  that,  during  tiie 
time  she  was  absent,  the  old  Gaucho  and  his  son  were  restless  and  impa* 
tient,  and  cast  furtive  glances  continually  upon  me.  I  was  enabled,  how- 
tever,  toescane  their  observation  by  allowing  my  features  to  take  the  ex- 
pression of  ttiat  listlessness  and  languor  which  my  weakness,  in  spite  of 
circumstances,  predisposed  me  to  feel.  Eagerly — and  the  more  so  that  I 
was  forced  to  torture  my  face  into  an  expression  of  indifference^  did  I  wait 
for  the  return  of  the  girl ; — for,  if  my  belief  that  the  Donna  Louisa  was  in 
confinement  in  the  other  room,  and  had  recognised  my  voice  when  she 
screamed,  was  correct,  I  thought  it  probable  that  she  would  fall  upon  some 
plan  to  convey  to  me,  by  means  of  her  attendant,  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  It  was  m  vain,  however,  that  I  scanned  the  features  of  the  girl  when 
she  returned  with  the  food  and  wine  untasted.  She  whispered  something 
concerning  "  the  Seiiorita'*  to  the  old  man,  to  which  he  replied  by  a  mutter^ 
curse  and  a  significant  glance  at  his  son.  Sick  at  heaxt,  and  filled  with 
apprehensions,  the  vague  nature  of  which  was  more  unnerving  than  the 
most  terrible  certainty,  I  muttered  my  *'  buenas  noches,**  and  was  about  to 
retire  to  my  poncho,  when  I  observed  the  mulatto  girl  plapng  with  a  rin^, 
and  viewing  it  over  and  over  close  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  sight 
completely  deprived  me  of  my  circumspection.  I  started  back  in  undis- 
guised horror,  and  had  uttered  an  exclamation — ^foHunately  in  my  native 
language — ^before  I  could  recoUeot  myself.  From  the  shock  which  the  cir« 
cumstance  gave  me,  the  bandaged  vem  again  burst  out  in  blood,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  hut,  (who,  like  all  those  that  frequently  use  venesection  un- 
scientifically, have  a  horror  on  such  occasion  of  an  artery  having  been 
opened,)  ascribing  my  emotion  to  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  blood,  began 
immediately  to  tighten  the  bandages, — to  roll  up  rude  compresses  made  of 
small  stones  wrapped  in  wool, — and  thus  both  afforded  me  time  to  recover 
my  quiet  manner,  and  drew  aside  the  attention  of  those  who  might,  from 
their  conscious  dread  of  detection,  have  ascribed  my  conduct  to  other 
causes. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  mind  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  recollections 
of  the  past  and  determmations  for  the  future.  The  ring  which  I  had  seen 
in  the  liands  of  the  mulatto  girl  I  remembered  well.  It  was  a  favorite  one 
of  the  Donna  Louisa  s,  and  had,  moreover,  attracted  my  attention  particu- 
larly, from  the  fact  that  Ord  had  written  some  stanzas  upon  it.  I  mention  it  as 
a  curious  proof  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  remembering  with  almost  morbid 
acuteness  slight  circumstances  in  periods  of  great  peril — that  the  sentiments 
of  my  poor  Mend's  verses  were  in  my  recollection  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  might  be  supposed  all  my  energies  would  have  been  directed  to  the 
emergency  before  me.  I  remembered  that,  in  his  lines,  he  had  wished  to 
be  that  ring, — to  encircle  so  fair  a  portion  of  his  mistress,— sometimes  to  be 
pressed,  when  she  was  contemplative,  to  her  sweet  cheek, — sometimes,  in 
the  unconscious  attitude  in  which  sleep  might  place  her  downy  palm,  to  be 
nestled  in  the  warm  recesses  of  her  bosom  I 

But  there  were  thoughts  of  a  different  nature  succeeding  to  those  remem- 
brances. There  was  pity  and  sorrow  for  the  lovely  pnsoner, — hate  and 
horror,  the  stronger  that  it  was  veiled  in  a  manner  of  cordiality,  towards 
the  savages  who  had  brought  her  there — and  resolve  strong  as  death  to 
liberate  her  from  her  thraldom.  Without  any  difiiculty,  as  f  conceived,  I 
succeeded  in  convincing  those  around  me  that  I  suspected  nothing,  and 
knew  of  no  motive  for  suspicion  ;  and  in  this  agreeable  opinion,  if  anything 

could  be  agreeable  in  my  circumstances,  I  betook  me  to  my  former  place 
of  repose..  So*  soon  as  the  bleeding  from  my  arm  was  stopped,  the  old 
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black  cook,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  start  up  and  apply  remedies, 
together  with  two  or  three  other  women  and  the  children,  agam  lay  down, 
and  presently  gave  audible  proofs  of  being  in  a  state  of  oblivion.  A  little 
after  I  had  adjusted  my  slight  sleeping  clothes,  the  mulatto  girl,  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  so  frequently,  took  her  child  from  the  swinging  cradle,  and 
lay  down  to  rest.  Teobaldo  stretched  himself  by  her  side,  while  the  old 
Gaucho  remained  dozing  by  the  fire. 

As  will  be  supposed,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sleep.  I  lay  in  a  fever 
of  apprehension  and  doubt.  Not  a  soul  stirred  in  the  hut.  The  old 
Gaucho  nodded  his  head  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  fire,  in  a  manner  which  I 
shall  remember  to  my  dying  day ;  the  young  huntsman  breathed  heavily 
beside  his  wife,  or  mistress,  or  slave,  or  whatever  else  she  might  be  called, 
and  the  rest  of  the  household  snored  and  slept  naturally. 

A  couple  of  hours  might  have  elapsed  in  tnis  manner,  when  the  old  man 
awoke,  stretched  his  limbs,  took  down  the  household  lamp,  and,  coming  to 
me,  passed  it  across  my  eyes.  I  was,  of  course,  fast  asleep.  He  hung  up 
the  lamp  again,  roused  Teobaldo,  and  having  by  signs  convinced  him  of  my 
somnolency,  departed  with  him  from  the  dwelling.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  could  determine  on  the  course  I  was  to  pursue.  Sometimes  I  thought  of 
bursting  into  the  apartment  of  the  Donna  Louisa,  and  defending  the  open- 
ing into  it  against  all  comers,  for  I  knew  that  the  lasso  and  the  bolas  could 
be  rendered  effective  only  in  open  ground.  Again,  I  was  for  taking  my 
chance  of  killing  both  the  men  at  the  door  of  the  hut  with  my  pistols,  and 
trusting  to  fortune  for  the  rest.  But  prudence  prevailed.  I  listened,  with 
an  anxiety  which  communicated  an  exquisite  acuteness  to  my  auditory 
nerves,  to  the  breathing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hut :  all  of  them,  even  to 
the  wife  of  the  young  huntsman,  respired  regularly ;  and,  rising  cautiously, 
I  stole  to  the  door.*  The  moon  was  high  in  heaven ;  but,  fortunately  for 
me,  the  shadow,  which  was  thrown  on  the  front  ground  of  the  cottage,  con- 
cealed me  entirely.  Here  again  I  must  give  a  curious  instance  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  mmd  to  trifles  when  circumstances  of  an  appalling  nature 
encircle  it.  I  reflected  that  if  I  had  been  on  the  north  instead  of  the  south 
side  of  the  equator,  I  should  have  been  fully  exposed  to  those  whose  motions 
I  was  interested  in  knowing,  instead  of  being  myself  completely  concealed, 
while  they  were  clearly  discernible.  Doubtless,  they  thought  nothing  about 
northern  or  southern  hemispheres,  but  only  that  he  whose  knowledge  of 
their  plans  they  doubted  or  feared  was  asleep. 

Keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  low  walls  of  the  hut,  I  strained  my 
eyes  on  every  side  in  vain ;  but  presently  I  heard  voices  breaking  from  the 
corrtil,  and,  by  the  tones,  I  immediately  recognised  the  old  Gaucho  and 
Teobaldo.  I  could  not  see  them,  for  they  also  were  in  the  moon-shadow, 
behind  the  stakes  of  the  inclosure ;  but  I  could,  both  by  the  sounds  and  the 
sentiments  of-each  voice,  know  to  whom  it  belonged. 

"  Well.  Senor,"  said  Teobaldo,  as  if  continuing  the  conversation,  "  you 
have  told  me  why  this  gentleman  has  come  here,  and  how,— for  which, 
voto  a  Dios  !  I  shall  flog  the  boy  who  brought  him  ;  but  you  have  not  given 
me  a  single  proof  that  he  may  not,  on  his  return,  forward  such  information 
to  the  authorities  as  gets  us  both  the  cord,  or  the  dagger.  You  saw  his 
emotion  when  his  eye  fell  on  that  bauble  of  the  Donna's, — or,  at  least,  I 
was  certain  I  perceived  it,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  at  concealment — and  I 
doubt  not  he  is  here  as  a  spy :  ne  must  brook  the  stab,  Senor  I" 

"  Now,  by  Heaven  !'*  said  the  old  Gaucho,  "  the  steel  which  strikes  his 
body  shall  first  have  passed  through  my  own  heart's  blood !"  He  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  stern  and  iron  i-esolve  ;  then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  re- 
sumed more  calmly: — "  I  wonder  not  at  the  scorn  with  which  we  of  the 
plains  are  treated  by  the  puny  creatures  of  the  coast,  since  even  the  last  and 
moJt  cherished  virtue  of  the  Gauchos, — their  old  famous  hospitality  and 
good  faith  to  their  ^ests,— seems  departing  from  the  present  generation." 

•*  Dios  mio  I"  cried  Teobaldo,  interrupting  him,  "  hospitality,  like  cha- 
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rity,  should  surely  begin  at  home.  You  would  not  give  up  our  lives  to  a 
foolish  punctilio,  Seiior  ?'' 

"  Teobaldo,'*  responded  the  old  man  to  his  son*s  remonstrance,  "  in  my 
own  house  I  shall  ao  in  all  things  according  to  my  pleasure.  This  stranger 
has  come  to  me  sick,  and  without  intention  of  evil;  his  presence  is  the 
effect  of  accident,  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  spy.  If  these  reasons  are 
not  enough,  I  say  that  he  came  to  me  with  the  words  of  confidence  and 
politeness  in  his  mouth — he  is  entitled  to  my  gootl  faith  and  hospitality, 
and,  by  the  Mother  of  God,  he  shall  have  it  I' 

**  Muy  bien !  Mu^  bien  !'*  returned  Teobaldo  quickly ;  "  and  now  about 
the  Senorita.  To-ni^ht  I  am  determined  to  have  the  reward  of  my  adven« 
ture  to  the  town,  which  I  have  now  delayed  only  because  you '* 

"  Teobaldo,"  interrupted  the  old  Gaucho,  "  we  will  taUc  of  this  to-mor- 
row : — patience— patience !" 

"  Ay,  by  the  Almighty  God  of  immortality  I'*  said  Teobaldo,  with  a  burst 
of  irrepressible  indignation,  **  thou  hast  used  that  watchword  of  a  tame 
and  dastard  spirit,  till  both  my  senses  and  my  soul  scorn  to  listen  to  it  I — 
To  night,  or  a  better  reason  than  thou  hast  yet  used  !" 

As  he  spoke,  I  could  hear  the  whistling  of  his  knife  as  it  came  from  its 
sheath  in  his  wet  Gaucho  boot ;  and,  horrified  at  the  parricide  which  the 
young  savage  seemed  about  to  perpetrate,  I  involuntarUy  shifted  my  posi- 
tion, and  with  difficulty  restrained  myself  from  rushing  forward  to  prevent 
such  a  deed.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  however,  was  stronger  than 
the  sentiment  of  horror,  and  I  remained  within  the  shadow  which  concealed 
me.  But,  slight  as  had  been  the  sound  I  had  created,  the  acute  organs  of 
the  Gauchos  had  detected  it,  for  I  observed  them  emerge  into  the  moon- 
light at  separate  sides  of  the  corral,  each  with  his  long  knife  gleaming  in 
his  hand.  Silently  placing  my  thumbs  on  the  hammers  of  my  two  pistols, 
I  remained  motionless,  determined,  if  they  approached,  to  discharge  the 
balls  into  their  bodies  at  such  a  distance  as  would  insure  their  taking  mor- 
tal effect.  After  looking  carefully  round,  however,  they  retired  to  their 
fbrmer  position  behind  the  corral,  to  my  infinite  relief.  For  some  time 
they  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I  was  unable  to  catch  anything,  save 
disjointed  sentences,  in  which  the  word  "  Senorita"  was  frequently  repeated. 
At  length  the  young  man,  raising  his  voice,  swore,  by  a  horrible  oath,  that 
he  wouid  no  longer  be  cajoled  out  of  the  possession  of  his  promised  mis- 
tress, and  hinted,  in  a  significant  tone,  that  he  believed  his  father  had  some 
more  selfish  reason  for  his  reluctance  to  yield  her  up  than  any  he  had 
yet  ^ven. 

"Fool!"  returned  the  old  man — "poor  slave  of  thy  passions!  Thou 
wilt  sacrifice  the  deepest,  purest,  and  noblest  revenge  to  the  mere  lust  of 
thy  bodv !  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  that  by  disposing  of  this 
girl  as  I  wish,  thou  wilt  acauu'e  the  means  of  purchasing  the  embraces  of 
fifty  fairer  j)ieces  of  painted  flesh  than  she,  and  wilt  moreover  regain  that 
rank  in  society  of  which  we  have  both  been  unjustly  deprived.'* 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  I  adjusted  myself  to  catch  every 
sound. 

"  The  girl,"  said  the  old  Gaucho,  "whom  you  are  so  deeply  in  lust  with, 
is  your  cousin  I  Ay,  start ! — She  is  the  daughter  of  my  brother,  and  my 
fufl  niece.  You  have  frequently  heard  the  story  of  my  mother's  wrongs 
and  mine  in  the  old  world ;  how  I  was  driven,  by  disgust  and  despair  of 
gaining  my  just  rights,  from  my  father's  house ;  and  how,  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  I  recovered  from  my  wounds  by  the  care  of  my  trusty 
band.  The  father  of  this  girl  was  the  cause, — let  me  do  him  justice, — the 
unconscious  cause,  of  keeping^  me  from  my  inheritance.  HLs  father  and 
mine, — curses  on  him  that  I  should  have  to  mention  us  both  in  a  breath  I — 
deceived  and  disgraced  my  mother,—may  God  forget  me  when  I  forgive  it ! — 
and  now,  instead  of  being  the  possessor  of  wealth  and  honour,  I  am  a  poor, 
outlawed,  degraded  wretch ;  and  thou  art— —the  son  of  such  a  one !  Now, 
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attend  :-^This  girl  is  as  the  apple  of  Senor  Echiyera*d  eye,  and  to  regaati 
her  he  will,  I  am  convinced,  disgorge  such  a  portion  of  the  immense  wealth 
whidi  he  has  amassed,  as  will  purchase  me  the  power  of  again  treading  in 
safety  the  soil  of  my  native  land,  and  afford  thee  the  means  of  moving  in 
the  sphere  snited  to  thy  birth.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  execute  this 
scheme  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  from  Don  Jos6  a  knowledge  of  his 
daughter*s  situation,  and  to  bind  him,  by  a  sacred  oath,  never  to  divulge 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction/* 

"  But  Seiior,"  said  Teobaldo,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  leave  the  plains  ;  the 
freedom  from  trammels  of  every  kind,  mental  and  bodily,  suit  too  well  with 
my  nature  for  me  to  wish  to  exchange  it  for  the  constrained  customs  of 
what  is  called  civilized  society ;  nor  above  all,  am  I  willing  to  give  up  so 
fidr  a  prize  as  Louisa  for  the  possession  of  wealth  which  I  do  not  need,  and 
the  tenure  of  which  must  depend  on  the  faith  of  one  who  has  all  his  life 
dwelt  in  cities/* 

**  Boy !"  said  the  Gaucho,  *'  thou  dost  not  know  what  thou  art  easting 
away  for  the  gratification  of  a  moment;— wealth,  honour,  power,  and  fame 
are  within  your  grasp,  and  you  draw  back  your  hand  from  such  a  glorious 
prize,  to  fondle  a  girl  who — ^mark  me! — can  never  love  thee,  such  as  thou 
now  art.  I  tell  thee,  the  hoards  of  my  brother  are  immense,  and  moreover, 
I  know  well  that  his  word  is  as  true  as  his  wealth  is  great.  Honour  and 
good  faith,  Teobaldo,  are  not  confined  to  the  plains." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Serior,*'  replied  he,  "  but  I  am  determined  to  go  nowhere 
else  in  search  of  them.  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  free  air 
which  comes  down  from  the  borderillas,  that  the  pent- up  atmosphere  of  a 
crowded  city  would  soon  choke  me,  Sefior :  I  will  uve  and  die  in  the 
Pampas/* 

This  he  said  in  a  tone  of  calm  determination,  and,  in  spite  of  my  perilous 
position,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  sentiment. 

"  Foolish  and  stubborn  boy  !*'  said  the  Gaucho,  yet  in  a  tone  more  of 
entreaty  than  scorn ;  "  can  neither  the  prospect  of  gratified  ambition,  nor 
the  boundless  power  of  satisfying  every  wish  of  your  sensual  passions, 
awaken  you  from  these  slothful  sentiments,  which  would  better  beseem  a 
base  vegetable,  that  rots  in  the  same  dunghill  where  it  rose,  than  the  scion 
of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Spain  ?  With  the  wealth  you  will  possess, 
you  may  purchase  the  finest  equipages  and  the  fleetest  steeds  of  Anda- 
lusia  ** 

**  With  my  lasso,'"  interrupted  Teobaldo,  "  I  can  take,  at  my  pleasure, 
the  noblest  colts  of  the  herd ;  and  all  the  ec^uipage  I  require  is  my  recado, 
bridle,  and  spurs.  I  can  back  a  new  steed  daily,  if  I  choose  it ;  and  though 
I  were  to  strike  my  knife  into  the  heart  of  each  after  its  single  journey, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  horses  on  the  Pampas !" 

"  You  may  possess  lands  and  castles,  forests  and  serfs,  who  will  exist 
only  to  serve  you,*'  urged  the  old  Gaucho. 

"  The  plains  of  Paraguay  are  mine  as  much  as  though  I  had  bought 
them  with  coined  money,'*  replied  Teobaldo.  "  Will  the  lands  which  /our 
wealth  has  to  purchase  extend  as  far?  Will  the  ostrich  be  there  for  the 
chase,  or  the  steed  to  follow  him  ?  Will  your  forests  be  as  large  as  those 
beneath  the  borderillas ;  and  will  the  lion,  jafi:aar,  lama,  and  wild  goat 
couch  amid  their  green  recesses,  or  skip  among  their  grey  cliffii  ?  Sefior,  the 
air,  the  soil,  and  the  sports  of  these  wide  plains  have  been  familiar  to  my 
boyhood ;  and  while  my  eyes  can  follow  the  flight  of  the  fleet  deer,  or  my 
limbs  support  me  on  my  recado,  they  shall  perform  their  offices  on  these 
plains  alone.    Urge  me  no  farther." 

"  It  is  thy  ignorance,  and  not  thy  noble  nature,  which  speaks,  my  boy,*' 
said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  earnest  remonstrance.  "  There  are  other 
pleasures,  the  exquisite  nature  of  which  thou  hast  yet  to  learn.  Power  in 
the  camp,  influence  in  the  council*  priority  in  the  splendid  and  regal  i>ft- 
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geatit,  the  love  of  ladies,  and  admiration  of  noble  cavaliers, — all  these,  with 
thy  powers,  thou  mayest  aspire  to " 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Teobaldo,  interrupting  hirt  with  startling  energy ;  "  'tis 
but  a  variation  of  the  old  tune.  Thou  hast  harped  on  that  string  of  birth, 
hink,  and  wealth,  till  I,  who  in  these  wild  plains  know  not  what  they  mean, 
am  sincerely  weary  of  the  sound.  I  am  free  I  the  noblest  birthright  can- 
not give  more — seldom  does  it  give  so  much.  My  rank  is  such  as  to 
acknowledge  no  superior ;  my  wealth  is  my  strength  and  skill,  which  can 
supply  all  my  wants,  and  which  give  me  power  over  nobler  animals  than 
the  puny  libels  on  humanity  whose  society  you  wish  to  inflict  on  me.  Give 
me  the  pleasures  and  the  occupations  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed, 
which  alone  I  can  now  fully  enjoy,  and  I  shall  willingly  allow  the  foolish 
distinctions  of  men  to  pass  without  disturbing  mv  desires.  If  I  have  not  a 
retinue  of  crinping  slaves  to  minister  to  me,  neither  have  I  any  one  to  kneel 
to  in  return ;  if  I  possess  no  influence  in  the  courts  which  you  have  so 
often  described  to  me,  neither  is  my  soul  prostituted  by  the  meanness,  ser- 
vility, and  falsehood  which,  I  have  been  taught,  exist  there ;  and  though  I 
have  not  couches  of  down  and  castles  of  carved  stone,  I  can  yet  sleep  as 
sweetly  and  as  soundly  upon  the  long  grass  of  my  native  plains,  with  the 
fresh  oreere  of  heaven  upon  my  cheek,  and  the  clear  stars  alone  to  watch 
over  my  repose.  By  the  God  of  the  true  heart !  Senor,  I  swear  that  I  love 
the  back  of  a  fleet  steed  better  than  a  throne ;  and  that  I  would  not  cast 
aade  the  M<iSt  which  I  can  strike  through  the  skull  of  a  lion,  to  grasp  the 
sceptre  of  Spain !" 

"  Base  dog !"  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  burst  of  bitter  scorn,  which  he 
could  not  control;  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  and  solilo- 
quising, though  aloud—"  Yet  how  can  I  blame  him?  He  knows  not  the 
glory  of  possessing  the  power,  in  the  regal  pageant,  of  pressing  near  the 
person  of  his  prince ;  nor  in  the  court,  of  slighting,  under  the  favour  of  his 
monarch,  the  proudest  peer  of  the  land  I  He  has  not  felt  the  disinterested 
pleasure  of  leaving  the  boar  at  bay  for  a  royal  shaft ;  nor  the  still  more 
generous  pride  of  yielding  a  favorite  female  to  the  embraces  of  his  sainted 
master." 

"  No,  by  G !"  cried  the  young  huntsman,  almost  choked  with  indig- 
nation. "  My  good  horse  is  the  only  created  bein^  I  feel  pride  in  pressing 
near.  I  follow  and  I  strike  my  own  quarry,  yielding  precedence  to  none ; 
and,"  continued  he,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  tone  of  low  defiance,  "  let  him 
who.  dares  even  to  think  of  my  favorite  girl,  though  he  were  my  nearest 
in  blood,  come  with  his  naked  knife  in  his  hand,  and  a  stout  arm  to 
vricld  it  I" 

"  Thou  speakest  after  thy  own  lights,  and  with  a  spirit  which,  in  a  better 
cause,  might  have  done  better  for  thee,**  returned  the  old  man,  calmly,  to 
this  burst  of  his  son.    "  But  regarding  the  Donna  Louisa '* 

"  Ay,  regarding  her,"  said  Teobaldo  sharply. 

"  Thou  must  for  the  present  give  up  thy  intentions  respecting  that  lady,*' 
continued  the  Gaucho ;  "  at  least,'*  said  he  quickly,  as  though  Teobaldo 
had  made  some  sudden  gesture  of  dissent,  "  at  least,  until  thou  hast  fully 
considered  my  late  proposition.    Thou  art  yet  but  a  boy  in  years " 

"  Boy !"  cned  Teobaldo, — and  I  recognised  the  sound  of  his  knife,  drawn 
with  its  back  against  his  teeth— a  common  ge^sture  of  the  Gauchos,  when 
they  are  deeply  enraged.  "  Boy,  indeed  !  Seiior,  that  word  has  been  used 
too  often,  in  a  tone  of  insult,  even  for  a  son  to  bear  from  a  father.  Did  I 
prove  myself  a  boy  when,  on  foot,  and  armed  only  with  this  knife,  I  slew 
the  lion,  from  which  yourself  and  two  or  three  other  doughty  heroes  fled  in 
dismay? — A  boy!— By  the  Trinity!  I  will  prove  myself  otherwise  upon 
the  body  of  that  fair  saint  whom  we  are  at  issue  concerning." 

"  Teobaldo !"  said  the  old  man,  sternly  interrupting  him ;  "  that  thou 
shalt  never  do,  while  I  live." 

**  Ha,  hoary  letcher !  1  have  suspected  this/*  said  the  frantic  young 
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savage,  speaking  through  his  clenched  teeth.  "  Thou  hast  ^azed  with 
longing  eyes  upon  Louisa ;  and  perchance  the  incest  which  the  intercourse 
involves  hath  stimulated  thy  jaded  appetite.  Ah !  it  is  rank — rotten, — and 
yet  how  clear  !'* 

'*  Yes,*'  said  the  old  man  calmly,  after  a  brief  pause,  as  if  rather  musing 
than  addressing  his  son ;  "  I,  too,  have  looked  for  this  moment;— I  could 
not  but  look  for  it ;  and  it  has  come !  Boy !  thou  art  the  last  male  of  a 
noble  race ;  but  thou  art  also  the  spawn  of  thy  whorish  mother^  and  thy 
wretched  father ;  and  now  thou  visitest  the  crime  of  thy  birth  upon  him 
who  alone  remains  to  answer  for  it.  Thy  weapon  is  drawn, — defend 
thyself!" 

**  Thou  wilt  have  the  knife  then,  Senor  ?"  was  all  Teobaldo  said,  as  he 
crossed  his  blade  witli  his  father's.  The  sound  of  clashing  iron  disturbed 
the  silence  of  the  night  for  a  little  time ;  but  in  a  few  moments  there  was 
a  closer  struggling,  a  good  deal  of  hard  breathing,  and,  at  len^h,  a  long, 
low  groan.  I  knew  not  who  had  fallen  in  the  desperate  and  unnatural 
strife ;  but,  reeling  under  the  influence  of  the  horrors  which  the  last  half- 
hour  had  placed  before  me,  I  returned  into  the  hut,  and  lay  down  upon 
the  scanty  couch  which  I  had  formerly  occupied.  A  few  minutes  elapsed, 
and  I  heard  a  step  slowly  approaching.  My  heart  beat  audibly,  as  I  saw 
the  hand  of  the  survivor  drawing  aside  the  bullock's  hide;  and  the  next 
moment  the  old  Gaucho  entered  the  apartment  with  a  firm  step  and  a  calm 
demeanour.  He  took  down  the  lamp,  and  steadily  looked  round  upon  the 
sleepers ;  but  when  he  passed  the  light  over  the  features  of  the  poor  mu- 
latto girl  and  her  child,  I  thought  I  could  observe  his  hand  waver :  there 
was  blood  on  it,  too. 

Every  human  being  in  the  cottage,  except  myself,  was  asleep.  The 
wearied  dogs  looked  up  without  rising,  botli  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gaucho 
and  of  myself ;  but  there  was  one  old  hound,— a  tall,  strong  animal,  whose 
gashed  face  and  torn  ears  gave  proof  of  severe  contests  with  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  plains,  and  who,  on  the  Gaucho  passing  him,  sprang  suddenly  to 
his  feet,  and  after  smelling  round  about  the  old  man,  uttered  a  low  growl, 
and  immediately  rushed  out  of  the  hut.  Knowing  the  astonishing  sagacity, 
as  well  as  the  undaunted  courage  of  these  animals,  I  thought  it  possible 
that  the  hound  might  prevent  the  Gaucho  from  moving  the  Ixxiy  of  his 
master,  or,  in  the  attempt,  either  throttle  the  old  man  himself,  or  make 
such  a  disturbance  as  to  awaken  the  household.  In  that  case,  I  did  not 
doubt,  from  the  natural  horror  the  murderer  would  create  on  his  crime 
being  discovered,  that  the  very  women  would  assist  me  to  take  and  bind 
him,  or  at  least  offer  no  resistance,  in  case  I  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  my  pistols. 

Never  did  1  see  any  one  more  methodical  in  preparing  for  a  journey  than 
this  old  murdering  miscreant  was  in  preparing  the  means  for  placing  his 
son  in  a  bloody  grave.  He  again  examined  carefully  the  features  of  every 
sleeper  in  the  hut,  drew  forth  some  iron  implements  from  a  recess  near  the 
door,  and  after  once  more  turning  an  anxious  glance  into  the  interior  of 
the  dwelling,  wheeling  the  lamp  slowly  round  as  he  looked,  he  extingui^ed 
it,  and  the  next  moment  I  could  hear  his  footsteps  rapidly  retreating 
towards  the  corral. 

Probably  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  (my  curiosity  becoming  uncontrol- 
lable) I  arose,  and  stole  to  the  door.  1  could  see  no  one ;  but,  at  the  gate 
of  the  corrdl,  two  horses  stood  with  their  bridles  over  the  stakes.  In  a 
minute  or  two  I  heard  deep  groans  issuing  from  the  spot  where  the  murder 
had  been  committed,  and  thick,  slow,  and  heavy  sobs  bursting  with  fright- 
ful force  from  the  breast  of  the  old  man.  Nature  had  found  her  way  to 
his  stony  heart  at  last  I 

In  a  short  time  these  sounds  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  had  arisen,  as 
if  the  mourner  had  exercised  that  astonishing  power  of  control  over  his 
emotions  which  he  seemed  to  possess,  though  a  fatal  instance  of  its  incdffi- 
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ciency  lay  before  him.  I  could  hear  him  speak  to  the  dog :  *'  Down,  Tauro  t 
to  heel,  1  say !"  And  then,  breathing  heavily  under  the  burthen  of  his 
8on*s  corpse,  he  came  forth  into  the  Hght,  and  with  difficulty  laid  the  body 
across  one  of  the  horses.  Then  taking  the  lasso  from  the  recado  of  the 
other  horse,  he  placed  the  noose  round  the  neck  of  the  dead  body,  and, 
passing  the  thong  over  tl^  feet,  he  drew  the  two  extremities  of  the  corpse 
towards  each  other  under  the  belly  of  the  horse,  securing  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  motion  of  the  animal  could  not  shift  its  position. 

It  was  such  .a  picture  as  Fuseli  might  have  loved  to  paint,  delighting  as 
he  did  in  the  wild  and  horrible.  The  poncho  of  the  young  man  had  fallen, 
or  been  rent  off,  in  the  previous  struggle,  and  the  full  light  of  the  brilliant 
moon  fell  upon  the  naked  corpse,  discovering  plainly  two  or  three  long 
gashes  on  the  breast ;  while  the  streams  of  blood  which  had  flowed  from 
each,  being  now  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  night-air,  contrasted  fearfully 
their  dull  crimson  hue  with  the  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
livid  distorted  features,  and  glazed  eye-balls,  which  from  the  effect  of  the 
ligatures  seemed  bursting  from  their  sockets,  glared  upwards  in  a  manner 
horribly  distinct,  while  the  tremulous  moonbeams,  pla3ring  on  the  lips  all 
dabbled  with  blood,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  motion,  as  if  the  spirit, 
not  yet  departed  from  its  mutilated  tenement,  were  calling  down  vengeance 
from  the  skies  upon  the  head  of  the  murderer.  He,  meantime,  his  hands 
yet  reeking  with  proofs  of  his  unnatural  crime,  was  binding  the  throat  and 
feet  of  his  victim  iirmly  together,  sometimes  kneeling  to  fix  a  knot,  some- 
times starting  up  and  glancing  fearfully  around,  while  his  hand  mechani- 
cally sought  his  knife ;  then  he  would  return  again  to  his  unholy  occupa- 
tion, which  again  he  would  interrupt  fo  wring  his  hands  together  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  dreadful  anguish.  The  hound  was  couched  on  the 
earth,  on  that  side  of  the  horse  to  which  the  head  of  his  late  master  was 
fixed ;  he  never  moved  his  glance  from  the  writhen  features,  and  I  should 
have  considered  him  an  uninterested  spectator  of  the  scene,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  low,  impatient  whine  he  uttered  was  changed  for  a  deep  growl, 
which  sounded  like  distant  thunder,  when  the  hands  of  the  Gaucho  were 
fumbling  about  the  bloody  neck  of  the  corpse.  The  habits  of  obedience, 
however,  in  which  the  poor  animal  had  been  trained  towards  the  old  man, 
were  too  powerful  for  the  suspicions  of  foul  play,  which  his  sagacity,  doubt- 
less, led  him  to  entertain ;  and  it  required  only  a  tone  of  rebuke  to  still  his 
rising  jmssion. 

At  length  the  Gaucho  mounted  his  horse,  and,  speaking  kindly  to  the 
hound,  moved  slowly  and  silently  away  from  the  corral^  leading  the  horse 
which  bore  his  son's  body.  I  had  till  now  been  looking  through  a  crevice 
between  the  hide  which  served  as  a  door  and  the  lintel,  but  now,  drawing 
aside  the  skin,  I  looked  forth  into  the  night  after  the  receding  group.  The 
old  man  paced  his  steeds  quietly  for  a  little  distance,  and  then  dashed  into 
a  furious  gallop.  A  black  cloud  came  over  the  moon  at  this  moment,  but 
I  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  horses*  feet  as  he  sped  away  into  the  waste 
with  his  ghastly  burden,  like  a  demon  who  had  clutched  his  prey  to  the 
re^ons  of  everlasting  darkness. 

There  is  a  mist  before  my  memory  respecting  the  events  which  followed, 
and  I  was  informed  afterwards  that  I  had  been  found  lying  near  the  door 
of  the  hut  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  whence  I  had  been  removed,  by  the 
old  black  woman,  to  my  former  place  of  repose.  As  the  scene  of  last  night 
dawned  upon  me,  a  shudder  of  horror  shook  my  frame,  but,  recollecting  the 
work  I  had  before  me,  I  laboured  to  repress  all  appearance  of  emotion,  and 
calling  my  kind  but  uncouth  old  nurse,  wilh  some  difficulty  I  thrust  a 
couple  of  Spanish  dollars  into  her  grimy  palm.  Instinctively  her  fingers 
closed  over  the  unwonted  treasure,  and,  grinning  till  her  white  teeth  formed 
a  ridge  across  the  whole  breadth  of  her  face,  she  began  to  pour  forth,  in 
most  diabolical  Spanish,  her  gratitude  for  the  gift.  Having  thus  gained 
time  to  collect  my  resolution,  I  looked  round  the  hut  for  the  old  Gaupho, 
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but  he  wss  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Bfver^  thin^  m  the  honsehold  seemed  io 
go  on  in  a  natural  train :  the  mulatto  girl  was  playinjpr  with  her  infant ; 
the  dogs  lounged  out  of  and  into  the  hut ;  and  two  or  three  older  children 
were,  with  Uttie  lassos  of  twine,  attempting  to  noose  the  cocks  and  hens, 
which  also  formed  part  of  our  establishment.  It  was  evident  that  the 
events  I  had  beheld  had  not  yet  transpired.  As  I  rose  from  my  poncho^ 
I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  i>ain  of  my  bruises  was  almost  gone,  and 
that,  the  fever  being  entirely  dissipated,  a  sense  of  languor,  which  in  itself 
was  not  unpleasing,  alone  remained  to  remind  me  of  my  accident. 

As  the  old  negress  brought  me  some  water  to  wash,  (which,  in  true 
Spanish  style,  consisted  of  al)out  two  table-spoonsful  of  that  element,) 
I  asked,  in  a  careless  manner,  where  my  host  and  the  young  huntsman  were 
gone  to?  "To  the  herds  before  sunrise,  Seiior,"  answered  she,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course.  "  And  the  boy  who  brought  me  hither,  where  is 
he?"  "  Gone  to  bring  your  breakfiast,  Senor;  for  Don  Leonardo  said  you 
people  of  the  coast  love  milk,  and  the  boy  has  gone  to  the  next  hut,  where 
there  are  goats,  to  get  some.  It  is  but  a  two  hours'  gallop,  and  he  will  be 
here  presently ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Seiior,  you  must  drink  this, — it  is 
good  for  those  who  have  lost  blood, — at  least  it  is  good  for  the  people  of  the 
plains,  and,  though  the  coast  people  are  not  so  hardy,  they  are  flesh  and 
blood  like  the  Gauchos,  are  they  not,  Seiior?"  And  the  logical  old  lady 
grinned  a^n,  as  she  presented  me  a  bowl  of  a  dark-coloured  liquid.  In 
my  situation,  the  suspicion  which  crossed  my  mind  respecting  the  contents 
of  the  bowl  was  perhaps  natural ;  but  it  reqmred  only  a  glance  at  the  honest, 
open,  guileless  features  of  the  old  woman,  to  dissipate  it.  She  told  me  it  was 
a  decoction  of  a  rare  root  which  is  found  in  the  plains  :  so,  partly  to  please 
her,  and  partly  to  punish  myself  for  my  suspicion,  1  drank  a  portion  of  it. 
It  was  bitter  enough  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  pharmacopseia,  but 
in  a  short  time  I  felt  its  good  effects  in  a  gentle  perspiration,  which  carried 
off  the  rigidity  remaining  from  the  effects  of  my  fall. 

I  had  gone  to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  walking  round  the  corral, 
being  led  by  a  mysterions  desire  to  look  on  the  spot  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed,  when  I  saw  a  horseman  coming  at  a  gallop  towards  the 
hut.  1  soon  saw  that  it  was  the  boy  who  had  first  met  me  on  the  plain, 
and  who  was  now  returning,  after  a  ride  of  twenty  miles,  with  a  little  milk 
for  my  breakfieist.  As  he  came  near  me,  he  seemed  in  high  glee,  cryin^out 
between  loud  bursts  of  merriment,  "  Cuidado  I  Abate !  Seiior."  "  Take 
^are  I  have  a  care,  Senor  I"  I  accordingly  stepped  towards  the  hut,  while 
the  Ud,  checking  his  horse  till  he  nearly  fell  backwards,  and  giving  his  lasso 
a  jerk,'  swung  an  unfortunate  pig,  which  he  had  been  dragging  over  the 
rough  ground,  fairly  over  the  stakes  into  the  corrdl.  The  poor  animal  came 
down  fSter  its  involuntary  flight  with  a  force  which  would  have  of  itself 
killed  any  other  but  a  pig  of  the  Pampas,  whQst  the  mischievous  youngster, 
unbuckling  his  reeado,  laughed  loudly  at  his  exploit.  Beckoning  me  to 
him,  he  entered  the  corrdl,  and  began  to  unloose  the  laxso  ftam  the  neck 
of  the  poor  brute,  aU  the  time  addressing  it  in  a  jocidar  tone.  '*  Muri6 
mucho  fiempo  ha :"  "  He  is  dead  long  ago,"  said  I.  "  Sta  viva ;  mira ! 
ves  I  He  is  alive.  Look !  behold  !'*  answei'ed  the  lad  quickly,  giving  the 
pig  a  prick  with  his  knife.  And  indeed,  in  a  short  time  the  unfortunate 
eochiniUo  began  to  revive,  and  presently,  looking  wildly  around  him, 
arose,  and  trotted  out  of  the  corrdl,  "  Buena  cosa  por  cierto !  Dios  mio ! 
Very  fine  indeed  I  Good  God  I"  cried  the  little  fellow,  as  he  gathered  his 
lasso  into  its  usual  coils,  and  walked  away  with  his  reeado. 

1  was  busy  with  some  freah  eggs  and  the  milk  which  had  been  pro* 
cured  for  me,  when  the  old  Gaucho  entered.  As  he  lifted  his  cap  and  made 
the  usual  salutation,  his  brow  was  as  calm  as  ice,  and  his  eye  cool  as  a 
snake's.  It  was  with  a  most  painful  efibrt  that  I  took  some  food  with  him ; 
and,  thinking  that  my  silence  might  excite  suspicion,  I  asked  after  Teobaldo. 
'*  We  met  a  party  of  Gauchos  bound  for  the  lion-ground,  Senor,"  answered 
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ih^  grey  viIlfdA  st^tfdilr ;  ••  kM  Ihe  ttty,  who  is  tod  daring  to  eUjoy  other 
sport,  hns  godne  with  fnem.    Ave  Marift  pimssima  t  may  he  return  safe  I" 

The  yonn^  woman  whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned  was  about  to 
speak,  but  the  old  man  silenced  her  with  a  look  undet  which  she  quailed, 
and,  retiring  with  her  child  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  she  wept  bitterly. 

"  Has  he  gone  without  his  do;^,  Seiior  ?"  said  I ;  for,  though  fully  con- 
scions  of  the  danger  of  rousing  his  suspicions,  I  felt  the  strongest  tempta^ 
tion  to  expose  the  hoary  hypocrite. 

"  His  own  were  weariec^  and  the  other  Gauchos  were  well  supplied, 
Sefior,"  he  answered  with  calm  promptitude :  "  he  has  only  taken  Tauro, 
his  best  hound,  and  he  will  have  to  carry  him,  too,  for  the  poor  beast  is 
le^weary." 

Toothing  further  of  consequence  passed :  he  heard  without  reply,  that  I 
wished  to  reach  the  nearest  station  as  soon  as  possible,  and  supplied  me 
with  a  fresh  horse  instead  of  my  own  tired  one.  In  a  short  time  I  was  on 
my  way  towards  the  nearest  station,  on  the  road  between  Mendoza  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  boy  for  a  guide — glad  at  length  to  have  escaped  from 
thcglance  of  the  cool  grey  eye  of  this  consunraiate  hypocrite. 

When  I  reached  the  courier-track,  I  dismissed  my  little  guide  with  a 
gratuity  which  caused  his  wild  eyes  to  sparkle  with  delight,  and  his  whole 
frame  to  tremble  with  joy,  as  he  fumbled  about  his  cap  in  search  of  some 
secure  place  to  deposit  his  treastire.  When  this  was  effected,  he  caused 
his  horse  to  spring  with  a  single  bound  close  to  my  side,  and,  leaning 
towards  me  with  his  drawn  knife  in  his  hand,  he  swore  that  if  1  had  a  foe 
in  the  plains,  and  would  shew  him  his  hut,  before  the  morning  his  blade 
shouM  be  gilded  with  his  heart's  blood. 

"  How  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,"  thought  I,  "  that  the  men  in  these  wilds 
are  reckless  of  shedding  even  the  blo<Kl  dearest  to  them,  when  the  very 
children,  as  soon  as  they  can  grasp  the  knife,  are  taught  to  strike  it  at  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  ?" 

When  I  had  told  the  boy  that  I  did  not  need  any  service  such  as  that  he 
mentioned,  he  very  coolly  returned  his  knife  into  its  sheath,  kissed  his  hand 
to  me,  uttered  a  brief  prayer  for  my  welfare,  crossing  himself  devoutly, 
and  then,  striking  his  spurs  furiously  into  his  steed,  he  was  out  of  sight  m 
ft  few  minutes. 

I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  the  station,  that  my  friend  Ord  had  despatched 
peons  in  search  of  me  on  every  side,  and  had  himself  pushed  on  to  the  next 
potada,  I  also  discovered  that,  instead  of  scouring  the  country,  the  peons 
had  fled  to  a  small  fortified  station  at  some  distance,  having  received  cer> 
tain  information  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians.*  The  old  man  who  gave 
me  this  information  was  attempting  to  carry  off  his  women  and  children, 
by  securing  the  youngest  in  hastily  constructed  vehicles  placed  across  the 
back  of  a  horse,  and  by  fixing  such  substitutes  for  saddles  as  he  could 
obtain  for  the  accommodation  of  the  elder  part  of  the  family.  I  procured 
another  horse  from  the  corral^  and  pushed  on  to  overtake^  my  fnend,  de- 
ploring the  lawless  state  of  a  country  where  the  very  women  and  children 
are  ruthlessly  butchered  by  their  inhuman  foes. 

A  considerable  number  of  horses  were  picqueted  around  the  posada, 
which  was  defended  by  a  ditch,  and  a  wall  about  breast  high,  with  strong 
pointed  stakes  projecting  from  its  summit.  Groups  of  armed  men  lounged 
about,  some  carrying  grass  for  the  horses,  some  ^amining  the  long 
Spanish-barrelled  guns,  with  which  each  man  was  furnished,  while  others 
discoursed  in  an  anxious  and  constrained  manner.  The  words  "  los  Indios," 

*  The  noble  hones  on  which  the  Indians  of  the  Pampas  ride,  though  they  can 
go  any  distance  and  any  pace,  are  unable,  because  unused,  to  leap  the  smallest  fence 
or  ditch  ;  and  thus  it  has  frequently  liappened  that  a  few  determined  Oauchos 
have  defended  a  place  contemptible,  so  far  ai  warlike  defences  are  oonndered,  agaixut 
a  complete  horde  of  these  flying  warriors. 
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frequently  repeated  as  I  rode  past  the  various  parties,  sufficiently  explained 
the  cause  of  the  assemblage.  I  was  assailed  on  all  hands  by  inquiries  as 
to  whence  I  had  come,  and  what  were  the  opinions  respecting  tne  move- 
ments of  the  Indians  in  the  parts  I  had  left.  Having  supplied  them  with 
the  little  information  I  possessed,  I  was  informed,  in  return,  that  the  whole 
troop  had  been  engaged  by  Don  Jos6  Maria  Echivera  to  scour  the  Gaucho 
country  in  search  of  his  child,  and  that  they  had  rendezvoused  at  their 
present  spot  on  account  of  the  alarms  respecting  the  approach  of  the 
Indians. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  I  entered  the  apartment  which  the 
bereaved  father  and  lover  occupied.  I  had  determined  abruptly  to  com- 
municate my  knowledge  of  the  Donna  Louisa's  place  of  confinement,  and, 
having  mustered  the  force  at  hand,  to  accompany  them  instantly  to  the 
hut  of  the  Gaucho.  But  a  single  glance  at  my  friend  showed  how  dan- 
gerous such  a  course  would  be.  I  lia4  left  him  the  day  before  depressed, 
silent,  passive ;  now  he  was  pacing  the  floor  with  bloodshot  protruding 
eyes,  unequal  gait,  and  maniacal  gestures,  his  whole  frame  quiverinK  from 
intense  mental  agony,  and,  in  short,  with  every  appearance  of  the  fancies 
of  his  "  overwrought  brain**  merging  into  madness.  Senor  Echivera  sate 
in  the  shadow ;  the  tears  were  stealing  through  the  trembling  fingers  which 
hid  his  face,  and,  between  the  convulsive  sobs  which  burst  from  nis  breast, 
I  could  hear  him  utter,  in  tones  of  the  most  heartrending  sorrow, — "  My 
child  !  my  child  I''  Nature  was  suffering  too  exquisite  torture  to  be  elo- 
quent,— for  intense  mental,  like  extreme  physical  suffering,  has  but  one  note. 

There  is  something  so  touching  in  the  tears  of  a  man, — still  more  those 
of  an  old  man, — that  the  grief  of  the  aged  and  bereaved  father  caused  me 
to  weep  aloud.  At  the  sound  my  poor  friend  looked  up ;  he  gave  a  deep 
groan  when  he  perceived  me,  and  wringing  my  hand  convulsively,  he  said, 
*'  The  shaft  has  fallen  at  last,  and  in  mv  most  vital  part.  Oh  God  I  was 
there  no  way  to  reach  my  heart  but  through  her  life  blood  ?  She,  the 
pure,  the  lovely,  the  innocent, — immaculate  in  all  save  that  she  was  linked 
to  me !— was  there  no  way  but  through  her  ?"  And  flinging  away  from 
me,  he  ground  his  heel  forcibly  against  the  floor,  knit  his  teeth  together, 
and  threw  his  arms  wildly  upwards,  as  if  abandoning  himself  to  despair. 
In  a  few  moments,  and  ere  I  could  fashion  my  speech  to  my  mind,  became 
close  up  to  me  again  with  a  kind  of  stealthy  pace,  looking  around  as  if 
engaged  in  some  guUty  action  ;  and,  pressing  me  with  the  grasp  of  a  giant 
into  a  chair,  he  sat  down  by  my  side.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  when 
after  a  day  of  toil  we  lie  down  to  sleep,  do  you  think  the  putting  off  our 
garments  before  we  address  ourselves  to  repose  is  a  crime  ?**  "  Assuredly 
not,  my  dear  friend,*'  I  answered,  trembling  for  his  reason,  which,  from  his 
peculiar  manner,  seemed  to  be  wavering.  "  Say  then,"  he  continued, 
**  that  if  I,  worn  beyond  the  power  of  suffering  existence,  shall  put  off 
these  corporeal  garments,  ana  seek  repose  in  the  ^rave,  you  will  not 
brand  me  as  a  guilty  wretch,  nor  suffer  the  stain  of  infamy  to  rest  upon 
my  name.  Say,''  continued  he  with  increasing  energy,  "  that  you  will  not 
allow  the  dull  lie  of  insanity  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  my  self-murder ; 
nor  suffer  my  spirit  to  be  slandered  by  the  foul  and  false  reproaches  of 
those  who  are  as  unable  to  fathom  my  present  feelings  as  they  are  to  over- 
come the  base  animal  clinging  to  life  which  they,  in  common  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  tcknowledge  as  their  ruling  passion.  If  I  must  depart, 
it  shall  be  as  the  noble  spirits  of  the  olden  time,  not  from  a  dread  of  death 
nor  a  loathing  of  life,  but  in  order  that,  since  all  possibility  of  doing  good 
or  enjoying  happiness  is  ^one,  I  may  at  least  use  the  only  means  lett  to 
me,  in  the  hope  of  recognisin^i^,  in  the  halls  of  eternity,  that  radiant  soul 
which  was  here  so  fondly  mingled  with  mine.  Louisa,  my  love ! — that 
glowing  eye !— that  lake-like  brow  ! — that  sweet  mouth,  which  moulded  all 
words  into  music!— that  easy  grace! — that  dignity  of  mien  which  con- 
scious vii'tue  alone  can  give  I — that  purity  and  loftiness  of  sentiment  whicli» 
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like  a  diTine  melody,  filled  us  all  with  admiration  born  of  love  and  awe  ! — 
is  all— all  gone  !  and  for  ever !  Oh !  my  prophetic  heart !  thou  hast  felt 
this  acfony  coming  over  thee,  and  yet, — yet  thou  art  unprepared,  as  though 
it  had  been  as  unseen  as  it  is  horrible/* 

He  flung  himself  on  the  ground,  and  gave  way  to  the  anguish  for  which 
words  were  an  inadequate  vent.  The  Senor,  forgetting  his  own  grief  in 
the  extreme  passion  of  my  poor  friend,  joined  me  in  attempting  to  soothe 
him,  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  and  to  pour  the  last  consolation  of  the 
miserable—hope — into  his  ear.  For  a  time  he  seemed  insensible  to  all  our 
caresses,  but  at  length  suddenly  springing  on  his  feet,  he  cried,  in  a  tone 
which  caused  even  the  soldiers  on  the  outside  of  the  posada  to  start, — 
"  Tis  false  as  helL!  She  dead !  did  you  sav?  Impossible !  she  was  too 
pure  to  perish ;  and  the  dotards  do  but  lie  f  60,  go,  silly  old  man,  thy 
daughter  is  alive  and  well.  Lead  me  to  her,  and  I  will  explain  the  passage 
in  Oamoens  we  spoke  of.  Wilt  thou  not  do  it  ?  Pah  I  the  old  man  gi'ows 
uncivil;  but  I  know  the  way  to  the  terrace,  where  Louisa  loves  to  feel  the 
breeze,  that  comes  cool  from  the  regal  Plata,  breathe  over  the  burning 
beauties  of  her  cheek.  Farewell,  Senor!' — and  he  attempted  to  move 
away  towards  the  door.  I  saw  that  his  sorrows  had  shaken  his  reason, 
and  resolved  to  risk  the  effect  of  the  intelligence  I  possessed ;  for,  seeing 
that  he  gradually  ^rew  more  phrenzied,  I  thought  the  shock  (as  I  had 
heard'in  somewhat  similar  case&)  might  arrest  the  onward  progress  of  the 
disease, — perhaps  restore  him  to  calmness.  Briefly,  therefore,  and  with  a 
cheerful  tone*  I  recounted  my  adventure,  and  ended  by  urging  our  imme- 
diate departure  from  the  posada. 

It  woidd  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  the  alternate  hopes  and 
fears,  and  finally  the  joyful  emotion  of  Seiior  Echivera,  on  learning  his 
daughter  s  situation.  But  neither  his  age  nor  his  habits  were  those  of  vio- 
lent or  long-continued  passion ;  he  presently  sank  down  into  a  more  com- 
posed sensation  of  delight,  poured  forth  a  thanksgiving  to  his  patron  saint, 
and  then  left  the  room  to  order  the  soldiers  instantly  to  prepare  to  march. 
But  it  was  with  the  ^deepest  sorrow  that  I  saw  the  intelligence  had  failed 
in  producing  a  beneficial  effect  upon  my  friend  Ord.  He  listened  to  me, 
indeed,  with  attention,  and  seemed  pleased  by  the  information  I  conveyed ; 
but  it  was  a  pleasure  depending  alone  upon  the  connexion  of  the  Donna's 
safety  with  his  own  warped  and  maniac  notions  ; — he  was,  in  short,  simply 
pleased,  but  neither  surprised  nor  grateful.  When  I  repeated  to  him,  the 
second  time,  "  Donna  Louisa  lives,  my  dear  Ord,  and  you  may  see  her  be- 
fore morning,'*  he  answered  without  emotion,  "  I  know  it,  and  know  she 
lives ; — oh,  she  was  too  excellent  a  creature  to  die  ! — let  us  go  to  her,  she 
will  surely  think  us  rude ;  come,  let  us  go.** 

■  It  was  dreadful  to  hear  my  friend  talk  thus,  and  still  more  dreadful  to 
listen  to  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  to  mark  the  expression,  the  fatuitous 
restlessness,  of  his  eyes.  However,  1  had  still  every  hope,  that  when  we 
recovered  the  Donna  Louisa,  her  gentle  care  would  soon  restore  him. 

Ordering  a  peon  to  procure  us  horses,  I  drew  Ord  towards  Seiior 
Echivera,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  dismounted  soldiers,  and 
attempting  in  vain  to  prevail  upon  them  to  leave  the  defences  of  the  posada. 
They  knew  that  the  Indians  were  somewhere  near  them,  that  perhaps  in  a 
single  hour  they  might  be  down  upon  them,  and  that  every  one  of  "  los 
Chnstianos  **  whom  they  met  upon  the  plains,  would  in  a  moment  be  trans- 
fixed by  a  score  of  spears.  The  defences,  slight  as  they  were,  of  the  posada^ 
were  sufficient  to  keep  out  any  number  of  Indians,  who,  besides  the  fact  of 
their  horses  being  unable  to  leap  a  ditch  or  a  wall,  can  do  nothing  as  dis- 
mounted troops.  I  thought  our  march  would  unavoidably  be  delayed  on 
account  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  men,— who,  many  of  them,  having  been 
Gauchos,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  savage  nature  of  the  Indians,  spoke 
of  them  with  a  rage  mixed  with  fear  which  seemed  far  more  difficult  to  be 
overcome  than  simple  terror.    "  We  cut  aU  their  throats,  Senor/*  said  an 
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old  moustachioed  troqmr, "  and,  by  the  Mother  of  God  f  tfaejr  cut  all  oqm 
in  return/* 

"  Offer  them  a  dozen  dollars  a  man/'  said  I  to  Senor  Echivera;  '*  eveiy 
moment  is  worth  the  money  to  us/* 

"  Young  man !"  answered  the  old  merchant,  "  do  you  think  I  stand  to 
count  dollars,  when  the  blood  of  mv  only  child  may  depend  upon  the  issue  ? 
I  would  give  them  my  whole  worldly  possessions  to  place  the  dear  child  in 
my  arms  ;  but  though  I  were  to  offer  each  of  these  rugged  men  a  dozen 
ounces  of  gold,  instead  of  as  many  dollars,  they,  who  know  little  of  money 
in  the  plains,  would  not  stir  for  the  bribe.  But  I  will  try  them  with  an 
offer  which  they  all  well  understand  the  value  of."  Then  raising  his  voice, 
he  said,  "  You  all  know  that  the  viceroy  placed  you  under  my  command, 
and  that  on  your  return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  everv  instance  of  delinquency 
wiU,  on  my  reporting  it,  be  severely  punished :  but  I  am  willing,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  rather  to  inffuence  you  by  kindness  than  by  fear.  I  there- 
fore declare,  (and  you  all  know  my  word  will  be  strictly  kept,)  that  every 
man  who  is  ready  for  the  march,  and  willing  to  accompany  me  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  shall  have,  on  our  return  to  the  coast,  a  new  recado,  bridle,  and 
spurs,  together  with  a  gallon  of  strong  waters." 

Before  the  words  were  finished,  a  loud  shout  proclaimed  their  acquiescence 
with  his  propositions,  and  in  an  instant  there  were  a  score  of  mounted 
men  flying  across  the  plain,  their  lasMi  whirling  round  their  heads  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  the  horses  which  were  grazing  at  a  distance.  Within 
the  specified  time  the  whole  of  the  men  were  mounted,  and  ready  for  the 
road,  with  a*  herd  of  horses  in  the  van,  which,  as  b  usual  in  travelling  over 
the  Pampas,  they  drove  before  them,  for  the  purpose  of  having  fhesh  steeds 
when  necessary. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  was  wading  through  thick  clouds,  as  we  neared 
the  dwelling  of  the  Gauchos,  where  I  had  spent  the  preceding  night. 
Though  well  nigh  falling  from  my  horse  through  weariness  and  pain,  I  still 
exerted  myself  to  watch  over  my  friend  Ord,  who,  with  the  strancrest  infa- 
tuation, considered  we  were  proceeding  to  the  coast  to  meet  the  Donna 
I>ouisa.  As  our  men,  influenced  by  their  fears  of  the  Indians,  marched,  to 
use  an  expression  of  their  own,  '*  with  their  beards  on  their  shoulders/* 
that  is,  kept  a  good  look  out,  they  had  made  some  slight  military  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  surprise.  They  had  scouts  in 
advance,  and  others  on  each  flank,  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body. 
We  approached  the  hut,  as  will  readily  be  understood,  by  a  very  different 
route  from  that  which  I  had  used  in  the  morning,  and  were,  perhaps,  at  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  oiur  destination,  when  one  of  our  scouts, 
falling  back  upon  the  main  body,  declared,  in  the  utmost  terror,  that  he 
had  seen  a  dead  body,  guarded  by  an  evil  spirit,  in  a  hollow  to  the  left. 
Knowing  that  the  Gauchos,  like  all  solitary  inhabitants  of  wild  countries, 
are  deeply  imbued  with  superstition,  I  struck  spurs  into  mv  horse,  and, 
followed  by  Ord  and  a  few  of  the  men,  went  in  search  of  the  apparition. 
The  moans  of  some  animal  in  pain  directed  me  to  the  spot,  and  there  I 
fbund  the  corpse>of  Teobaldo  dug,  apparently,  out  of  the  shallow  grave  in 
which  his  murderer  had  placed  him,  by  the  old  hound  which  I  had  observed 
to  follow  the  Gaucho  on  the  previous  evening.  The  poor  animal  was  des- 
perately wounded,  and  had  been,  probably,  left  for  dead  by  Leonardo.  A 
dead  vulture  lay  beside  the  body,  which  the  faithful  dog  had  evidently 
slain,  to  prevent  its  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  his  master.  As  an  act  of 
kindness  I  ordered  the  dying  creature  to  be  put  out  of  pain,  and,  laying 
him  beside  the  corpse,  caused  the  two  bodies  to  be  covered  with  the  light 
mould. 

All  this  while  Ord  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  stupid  wonderment, 
seeming  at  length  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  torpidity.  There 
was  now,  however,  no  time  to  attend  to  any  thing  save  the  object  of  our 
nutrcb,  which  we  would  attain  in  half  an  hour.    We  were  accordingly 
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proceeding  steadily  and  in  silence,  when  a  boy  on  fi)ot,  breathless  and 
tenitied,  rushed  almost  under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  shouting  '*  los  Indios  ! 
los  Indios  !'*  A  confused  movement  took  place  in  our  httle  troop,  and  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  only  restrained  from  flight  by  not  knowing  on 
which  side  they  were  most  likely  to  escape  the  enemy.  A  hundred 
inquiries,  exclamations,  and  curses  burst  fi'om  the  men ;  all  subordination 
was  at  an  end,  and,  heedless  of  the  commands  of  their  officers,  they  began 
to  cluster  confusedly  together  to  canvass  the  best  means  of  escape.  The 
sight  roused  Ord  from  his  apathy,  and  seemed  to  have  restored  him  to 
sanity ;  he  threw  himself  among  the  men,  and  by  commands,  entreaties, 
and  ridicule  of  their  cowardice,  succeeded  at  length  in  i*educing  them  to 
order.  He  then  called  for  the  boy,  who  was  found  crouching  al}out  among 
the  horses,  trembling  with  terror.  For  some  time  I  was  too  much  occupied 
by  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  sudden  change  in  Ord' s  behaviour,  to  attend 
to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  the  lad,  and  to  which  he  could  only  be 

fot  to  answer,  in  accents  of  utter  horror,  "  Si,  Senor,  si  I  los  Indios  \  los 
ndios !"  Yes,  Seiior,  yes  I  the  Indians  !  the  Indians  !*'  At  length,  the 
tones  of  the  boy's  voice  struck  me  as  being  familiar  to  me,  and,  on  looking 
at  him,  I  recognised  my  guide  to  the  Gaucho  hut.  When  I  had  got  him 
somewhat  pacified  and  reassured,  I  asked  him  how  his  friends  were,  at  the 
hut.  ^*  Alt  murdered  f  answered  the  poor  boy,  with  a  shudder  of  extreme 
horror.  *^  Good  God  I''  exclaimed  Senor  Echivera ;  *'  and  my  child !  is  she 
murdered  too  ?  Say  that  she  Ls  safe-,  boy,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  word." 

Terror,  had,  however,  so  completely  paralyzed  the  boy,  that  he  could 
utter  nothing  but  "  los  Indios  1" 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  procured  any  further  information 
from  him,  during  which  time,  so  still  were  the  men,  that  I  could  hear  the 
bndles  ringing  from  the  tremblii^  of  their  hands ;  yet  they  were  all  men  who 
would  fearlessly  have  engaged  in  single  combat,  with  their  murderous  knives, 
if  any  one  but  a  mounted  Indian  were  their  antagonist. 

\Ve  had  felt  for  some  time  the  smell  of  smoke  drifted  down  the  breeze 
towards  us,  and  suddenly  a  bright  sheet  of  flame  illuminated  the  sky.  '*  It 
b  the  cottage  where  I  was  born  !''  said  the  lad,  with  a  burst  of  that  feeling 
which  is  strong  among  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness. 

A  terrible  suspicion  shot  through  my  mind  that  the  Donna  Louisa  might 
still  be  in  the  hut,  and,  unless  we  rescued  hfsr,  be  burnt  to  death  in  the  con- 
flagration. "A  hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who  first  reaches  the  hut  !*'  I 
cried,  as,  dashing  the  spurs  up  jo  the  rowel  heads,  I  flew  over  the  waste.  I 
was  followed  only  by  Ord,  Seiior  Echivera,  and  the  captain  of  the  troop, 
a  gallant  young  Gaucho.  The  rest  remained  ii'resolute.  We  urired  our 
horses  in  silence  towards  the  light,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  reached  the 
burning  hvit,  which,  lying  in  a  hollow,  had  been  hitherto  concealed  from  us. 

The  Indians  were  gone,  but  there  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  horror 
before  us,  such  as  these  savaze  warriors  could  alone  have  produced.  The 
stakes  of  the  corral  had  been  broken  or  pulled  up,  and  piled  about  the  roof 
and  walls  of  the  hut,  in  order  to  insure  its  utter  destruction.  Horses 
slaughtered,  or  hamstrung,  lay  about  on  the  ground  which  had  formerly 
been  enclosed  by  the  stakes ;  an  occasional  plunge  from  a  dying  steed  in 
the  sea  of  blood  which  surrounded  him,  being  the  only  proof  that  the  dark 
group  had  once  been  endowed  with  vitality.  Nearer  the  hut,  and  glim- 
mering ghastly  in  the  lurid  li^ht  of  the  burning  rafters,  lay  a  heap  of  women 
and  children,  whose  gashed  hmbs  and  battered  heads  gave  hideous  proof  of 
the  savage  barbarity  of  their  murderers.  In  turning  over  the  bodies,  I 
recognised  the  corpse  of  the  old  cook  and  the  other  women,  but  neither 
that  of  the  mulatto  girl  nor  of  Donna  Louisa  was  there.  The  Indians 
always  carry  off  the  young  and  good-looking  females,  butchering  the  old 
and  the  ugly  together  with  the  men  and  the  childi'en. 

Eather  to  escape  hom  the  piercing  lamentations  of  the  old  merchant^  wi 
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the  fatuitous  insensibility  of  Ord,  than  with  any  hope  of  making  further 
discoveries,  I  went  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  cottage.  One  end  of  it 
had  not  yet  caught  fire,  and  on  the  ground  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
lay  some  dark  and  bulky  figure.  Striking;  it  with  the  end  of  my  rifle,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  low  stifled  groan,  and,  bending'  down  to  look  at  it,  I 
encountered  the  dark  eyes  of  an  Indian  rolling  within  an  inch  or  two  of  my 
own !  I  sprang  back,  aud'drawing  a  pistol,  was  about  to  discharge  it,  when 
the  flame,  suddenly  leaping  up  again,  showed  me  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
completely  disabled.  The  distorted  appearance  of  his  legs  proved  that  they 
were  both  broken ;  and  he  was  literally  pinned  to  his  horse  by  a  lon^  spear, 
which,  passing  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  had  been  driven  into  the 
very  body  of  the  steed.  I  was  so  struck  with  his  calm  unquailing  glance 
as  he  saw  the  pistol  within  a  yard  of  his  head,  and  the  astonishing  resolution 
which  could  cause  him  to  be  silent  under  the  excruciating  torture  which  he 
must  be  suflbring,  that  I  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  returned  the  pistol 
to  my  belt. 

At  length  I  addressed  him  in  Spanish ;  for  many  of  the  Indians,  in  times 
of  peace,  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  language  by  frequenting  the 
Spanish  towns.  He  clearly  understood  my  questions,  but,  either  from  pain 
or  obstinacy,  answered  nothing  but  their  usual  monosyllable  **  ugh  ?"  The 
sound  of  my  voice  had  drawn  my  companions  to  me,  however,  and  the 
young  Gaucho  captain  presently  found  a  wajr  to  make  him  more  com- 
municative. Unsheathing  his  Icnife,  and  placing  its  point  on  the  naked 
side  of  the  Indian,  he  said  "  If  thou  wilt  answer  me  a  few  questions  relating 
to  this  outrage,  I  will  put  thee  out  of  pain  on  the  spot ;  but  if  thou  art 
silent,  this  shall  be  thy  place  of  abode  till  the  vultures  feel  that  thy  hand  is 
powerless,  and  pick  ttw  fleshy  whilst  thou  art  still  alive.  Speak,  Indian ! 
wilt  thou  accept  my  offer?" 

"  A  brave  warrior  fears  not  death,  in  whatever  shape,  and  Sangluca  is 
among  the  bravest  of  his  tribe,*'  answered  the  Indian,  in  a  sweet,  low, 
musical  voice,  unbroken  by  suffering  or  fear. — "  But  a  brave  warrior  may 
desire  to  die  before  his  courage  is  decayed  by  weakness ;  and  when  he  can 
no  longer  hurl  the  bolas  or  the  spear,  he  may  wish  to  sleep  in  peace  with 
his  fathers,"  said  the  Gaucho,  adopting  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  In- 
dians. 

"  Yes !"  said  the  Indian,  as  if  soliloquizing  aloud  ;  "  Yes !  Sangluca  is 
brave.  Many  are  the  lions  he  has  slaughtered  in  the  chase ;  the  pale  faces 
have  often  gilded  his  knife  with  their  best  blood.  The  wild  colts  feared  his 
lasso :  his  balls  flew  through  the  fronts  of  the  strongest  bulls  of  the  herd. 
Yes  !  Sangluca  is  brave .'* 

"  Heretic  I"  said  the  Gaucho,  "  wilt  thou  accept  my  offer  ?  It  is  of  little 
consequence,  Senor,"  continued  he,  turning  to  me,  "  whether  we  put  him 
out  of  the  world  now  or  to-morrow,  seeing  that  he  is  inevitably  damned 
throughout  a  hot  eternity.  But  I  wish  to  be  certain  if  any  were  carried 
away  alive,  and  this  spear,  on  which  he  lies  as  if  it  were  a  bed  of  sheep- 
skins, can  only  have  been  thrown  by  an  Indian.  But  they  will  never  an- 
swer straight  out ;  one  must  ^  abiout  as  if  one  were  getting  •  the  wind  of 
a  gama  in  the  hill-grounds,  m  order  to  procure  an  answer  from  them." 
He  again  addressed  the  wounded  Indian. — "  The  red  man  lx)asts  that  he 
has  slain  Christians ;  a  Christian  arm  has  at  last  revenged  his  friends." 

"  The  pale  faces  cannot  throw  the  Indian  spear,"  cried  he,  quickly,  and 
with  scorn ;  "  it  was  the  fnend  of  my  bosom  who  drove  the  steel  through 
mv  body.  We  fought  for  the  dark-eyed  maiden ;  he  bore  away  the  prize,  I 
fell,  but  it  was  by  a  brave  man's  hand." 

"  Miscreant  I"  cried  Seiior  Echivera  ;  "  has  then  an  accursed  savage 
borne  away  my  child  ?  Oh  God  I  my  only  child  I  She,  tenderly  nurtured, 
to  follow  a  horde  of  .murderers  !  to  suffer  cold,  hunger,  fatigue,  the  rage  of 
her  possessors "  He  stopped,  overcome  with  the  idea  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  had  enumerated,  and  of  others  which  were  too  horrible  for  a 
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&ther  to  speak  of;  and  falling  heavily  down  on  the  grass,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  despair.  The  Indian,  who  saw  with  astonishment  this  display  of 
emotion,  contemplated  the  wretched  father  with  some  scorn,  and  at  length 
said,  *'  She  will  be  the  wife  of  a  brave  man.  Her  offspring  will  not  use 
the  effeminate  saddle,  nor  dwell  in  cities*  They  will  sleep  on  the  plains, 
hunt  the  lion  and  the  ostrich,  and  slaughter  the  pale  faces.  * 

*'  Dog  of  a  heretic  !**  ci-ied  the  Gaucho,  passing  his  knife  into  the  body 
of  the  Indian,"  seek  the  father  of  such  sentiments  in  hell,  whither  thou  wilt 
shortly  find  thyself." 

A  gleam  of  triumph  ])assed  over  the  features  of  the  dying  warrior ;  he 
raised  his  long  spear  which  had  till  now  lain  by  his  side,  and  pointing  to 
the  stars,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  God  of  the  Indians  has  no  hell  I  Behold 
the  spirits  of  my  forefathers  careering  throujgh  the  hunting-grounds  of  Pa- 
radise !  Shortly  I  shall  be  with  tnem.  They  will  welcome  me  to  the 
chase.  Bring  a  fleet  steed,  they  will  cry,  for  Sangluca ;— he  was  brave ; 
he  slew  many  pale  faces  !'* 

He  folded  his  arms  composedly  on  his  bi*east,  and  closed  his  eyes,  as  if 
waiting  for  death.  I  thought  he  was  gone,  and  stirred  him  with  his  own 
spear  shaft.  He  opened  his  large  black  eyes  quietly,  and  said,  '*  It  is  plea-^ 
sant  for  an  Indian  warrior  to  die  by  the  light  of  the  burning  hut  of  the  pale 
face !  the  sight  of  the  Christians  whom  he  has  slain  is  very  pleasant  to  a 
dying  red  man !" 

The  Gaucho  again  passed  his  knife,  and  in  a  more  mortal  direction,  into 
the  body  of  the  utterer  of  these  horrible  sentiments ;  and  he  stirred  no  more. 

While  I  stood,  with  folded  arms,  gazing  on  the  dead  warrior,  and  musing 
on  the  strange  perversion  of  heart  which  the  education  of  a  savage  pro-* 
duces,  I  was  startled  by  a  scream  from  Senor  Echivera,  and  looking  up,  I 
beheld  a  blackened  and  scorched  form  staggering  forth  from  the  burning 
ruins  of  the  hut.  He  held  a  lon^  knife  in  his  grasp,  and  his  face  and  breast 
were  marked  with  gashes  half  hidden  by  clotted  blood,  which  seemed  baked 
hard  by  the  heat.  He  turned  a  wild  and  unsteady  glance  on  each  of  us  ; 
then,  turning  to  the  old  merchant,  who  had  risen  and  recoiled  from  the  re- 
volting figure,  he  said,  "  Don  Jose  !  I  am  Leonardo  I**  Another  scream 
of  terror  was  the  wretched  old  man's  only  answer  to  this  announcement. 
*'I  am  that  Leonai-do,"  he  continued,  with  bitter  energy*  "  whose  mother 
your  father  betrayed,  whom  your  mother  cheated  of  nis  honour  and  his 
patrimony,  and  drove  from  his  home.  But  I  have  given  your  heart  to  ever* 
lasting  misery 4  I  have  given  your  daughter— jrour  only  child— to  a  wild 
Indian,  and  1  am  reveng^  I  will  the  hoai-ds  which  you  have  accumulated 
relieve  your  present  and  future  anguish  ?  No  more  than  that  anguish  will 
wash  my  son's  blood  from  my  hands,  or  restore  i^y  slaughtered  family  to 
life,  or  quench  the  flames  of  my  house.  Yet,  I  am  revenged,  though  the 
knife  which  has  reached  you  has  severed  my  own  heartstrings  I— Insolent 
boy !  *  continued  he,  turning  to  Ord,  **  on  thee,  too,  I  am  revenged  ;  I  have 
taught  thee  how  a  Gaucho  retaliates  a  blow  I" 

At  this  moment  my  friend  was  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  smoking 
hut,  and  as  the  Gaucho,  as  if  to  give  force  to  his  words,  approached 
hhn,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  shot  the  rufiian  through  the  body. 
He  staggered  back  a  few  paces,  but  collected  himself  at  lenjjth,  and,  rush- 
ing up  to  my  unhappy  friend,  drove  his  knife  deep  into  his  side.  Then 
closing  his  arms  round  him,  he  murmured,  "  This  for  Teobaldo!"  and 
springing  up  in  the  agony  of  the  death-pang,  he  buried  himself  and  his 
victim  in  the  burning  ruins. 

At  that  moment  part  of  the  roof,  covered  with  flaming  rafters,  fell  in 
upon  them,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  reach  them,—  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  sparks  of  fire,  and  the  burning  brands,  which  were  tossed 
upwards,  becoming  still,  showed  that  at  len^h  their  struggles  were  over 
for  ever  t 
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SCENES   FROM   THE  ALCESTIS   OF   ALFIERI. 

BY   MRS.   HBMANS. 

The  "  Alcestis  "  of  Alfieri  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  tragedy  he 
composed,  and  is  distinguished,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by  that  ten- 
derness of  which  his  former  works  present  so  few  examples.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  pure  and  exalted  affection,  by  which  the  impetuosity  of 
his  fiery  spirit  was  ameliorated  during  the  latter  .years  of  his  life,  had 
impressed  its  whole  character  on  this  work,  as  a  record  of  that  domestic 
happiness  in  whose  bosom  his  heart  at  length  found  a  resting  place.  Most 
of  his  earlier  writings  bear  witness  to  that  "  fever  at  the  core,"  that 
burning  impatience  of  restraint,  and  those  incessant  and  uutameable 
aspirations  after  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  by  which  his  youth  was  con- 
sumed; but  the  poetry  of  "  Alcestis  "  must  find  its  echo  in  every 
heart  which  has  known  the  power  of  domestic  ties,  or  felt  the  bitterness 
of  their  dissolution.  The  interest  of  the  piece,  however,  though  entirely 
domestic,  is  not  for  a  moment  allowed  to  languish,  nor  does  the  con- 
jugal affection,  which  forms  the  main-spring  of  the  action,  ever  degene- 
rate into  the  pastoral  insipidity  of  Metastasio.  The  character  of  Alces- 
tis herself,  with  all  its  lofty  fortitude,  heroic  affection,  and  subdued 
anguish,  powerfully  recalls  to  our  imagination  the  calm  and  tempered 
majesty  distinguishing  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture,  in  which 
the  expression  of  mental  or  bodily  suffering  is  never  allowed  to  transgress 
the  limits  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  union  of  dignity  and  affliction 
impressing  more  than  earthly  grandeur  on  the  countenance  of  Niobe, 
would  be,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration  of  tliis  analogy. 

The  following  scene,  in  which  Alcestis  announces  to  Pheres,  the  father 
of  Admetus,  the  terms  upon  which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  has  declared 
that  his  son  may  be  restored,  has  seldom  been  surpassed  by  the  author, 
even  in  his  most  celebrated  productions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared 
that  little  of  its  beauty  can  be  transfused  into  translation,  as  the  severity 
of  a  style  so  completely  devoid  of  imagery  must  render  it  dependent,  for 
many  incommunicable  attractions,  upon  the  melody  of  the  original 
language. 

Scenes  from  the  "  Alcestis"  op  Alpibrt. 

Act  L — Scene  //. 

ALCESTIS — PHERFS. 

Alcestis,    Weep  thou  no  more. — O,  monarch  dry  thy  tears. 
For  know,  he  shall  not  die ;  not  now  shall  Fate 
Bereave  thee  of  thy  son. 

Pheres.  What  mean  thy  words  ? 

Hath  then  Apollo is  there  then  a  hope  ? 

Alcestis.    Yes,  hope  for  /A<?^,— hope,  by  the  voice  pronounced 
From  the  prophetic  cave.    Nor  would  I  yield 
To  other  lips  the  tidings,  meet  alone 
For  thee  to  hear  from  mine. 

Pheres,  But  say,  oh ;  say, 

Shall,  theui  my  son  be  spared  ? 
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Alcesiis.  He  shall,  to  thee^ 

Thus  hath  Apollo  said^Alcestis  thus 
Confirms  the  oracle ;  be  thou  secure. 

Pheres.    O  sounds  of  joy  I    He  lives  I 

Alce9ii$.  But  not  ibr  this ; 

Think  not  that  e  en  for  thii  the  stranger*  Joy, 
Shall  yet  revisit  these  devoted  walls. 

Pheres.    Can  there  be  grief  when,  from  his  bed  of  death, 
Admctus  rises?    What  deep  mysterv  lurks 
Within  thy  words  ?    What  meanest  Uiou  ?    Gracious  Heaven ! 
Thou,  whose  deep  love  is  all  his  own,  who  hearest 
The  tidings  of  his  safety,  and  dost  bear 
Transport  and  life  in  that  glad  oracle 
To  his  despairing,  sire ;  thy  cheek  is  tinged 
With  death,  and  on  thy  pure,  ingenuous  brow 
To  the  brief  lightning  of  a  sudden  joy 
Shades  dark  as  night  succeed,  and  thou  art  wrapt 
In  troubled  silence.    Speak !  oh !  speaft ! 

Alcesiis.  The  gods 

Themselves  have  limitations  to  their  power, 
Impassable,  eternal ;  and  their  will 
Resists  not  the  tremendous  laws  of  fate : 
Nor  small  the  boon  they  grant  thee  in  the  life 
Of  thy  restored  Admetus. 

Pheres.  In  thy  looks 

There  is  expressioni  more  than  in  thy  words. 
Which  thrills  my  shuddering  heart.    Declare  what  terms 
Can  render  fatal  to  thyself  and  us 
The  rescued  life  of  him  thy  soul  adores? 

Alcesiis.    O,  father  I  could  my  silence  aught  avail 
To  keep  that  fearful  secret  from  thine  ear. 
Still  should  it  rest  unheard  till  all  fulfilled 
Were  the  dread  sacrifice.    But  vain  the  wish ; 
And  since  too  soon,  too  well  it  must  be  known. 
Hear  it  from  me. 

Pheres,  Through  all  my  curdling  veins 

Ruds  a  cold,  death-like  horror ;  and  I  feel 
I  dm  not  all  a  father.    In  my  heart 
Strive  many  deep  affections.    Thee  I  love, 

0  fair  and  high-«ouled  consort  of  my  son ! 
More  than  a  daughter ;  and  thine  infant  race, 
The  cherished  hope  and  glory  of  my  age ; 
Ai]|d,  unimpaired  by  time,  within  my  breast. 
High,  holy,  and  unalterable  love. 

For  her,  the  partner  of  my  cares  and  joys. 
Dwells  pure  and  perfect  yet.     Bethink  thee,  then. 
In  what  suspense,  what  agony  of  fear, 

1  wait  thy  words ;  for  well,  too  well,  I  see 
Thy  lips  are  fraught  with  fatal  auguries 
To  some  one  of  my  race* 

Alcesiis.  Death  hath  his  rights^ 

Of  which  not  e'en  the  great  Supernal  Powers 
May  hope  to  rob  him.    By  his  ruthless  hand. 
Already  seized,  the  noble  victim  lay. 
The  heir  of  empire,  in  his  glowing  prime 
And  noon-day  struck ; — ^Admetus,  the  revered. 
The  blessed,  the  loved,  by  all  who  owned  his  sway, 
By  his  Ulustrious  parents,  by  the  realms 
Surrounding  bis, — and  oh !  what  need  to  add, 
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How  much  by  his  Aloestis  ?    Such  was  he. 
Already  in  the  unsffaring  grasp  of  death. 
Withering,  a  certain  prey.    Apollo  thence 
Hath  snatched  him,  and  another  in  his  stead, 
Although  not  an  equal, — (who  can  equal  him  ?)— 
Must  fall  a  voluntary  sacrifice. 
Another,  of  his  lineage,  or  to  him 
By  closest  bonds  united,  must  descend 
^the  dark  realm  of  Orcus  in  Am  place. 
Who  thus  alone  is  saved. 

Phetes.  Whatdolhedr? 

Woe  to  us,  woe !— what  victim  ?— who  shall  be 
Accepted  in  his  stead  ? 

Alcestis.  The  dread  exchange 

E'en  now,  O  fkther  I  hath  been  made ;  the  prey 
Is  ready,  nor  is  wholly  worthless  him 
For  whom  'tis  freely  offered.    Nor  wilt  thou, 
O  mighty  goddAs  of  the  infernal  shades ! 
Whose  image  sanctifies  this  threshold  floor, 
Disdain  the  victim. 

Pheres,  All  prepared  the  prey ! 

And  to  our  blood  allied !    O  heaven !— and  yet 
Thou  bad*st  me  weep  no  more  I 

Akestis.  Yes,  thus  I  said. 

And  thus  again  I  say,— thou  shalt  not  weep 
Thy  son's,  nor  I  deplore  my  husband's  doom. 
Let  him  be  saved,  and  other  sounds  of  woe. 
Less  deep,  less  mournful  for,  shall  here  be  heard. 
Than  those  his  death  had  caused.    With  some  few  tears. 
But  brief,  and  mingled  with  a  gleam  of  joy, 
E  en  while  the  involuntary  tribute  lasts. 
The  victim  shall  be  honoured,  who  resigned 
Life  for  Admetus.    Wouldst  thou  know  the  prey,— 
The  vowed,  the  willing,  the  devoted  one. 
Offered  and  hallowed  to  the  infernal  eods,— 
Father  I  'tis  I.  ^ 

■f  ^«'^*'  What  hast  thou  done  ?    O  heaven  ! 

What  hast  thou  done  ?    And  think'st  thou  he  is  saved 
By  such  a  compact  ?    Think'st  thou  he  can  live 
Bereft  of  thee  ?    Of  thee,  his  light  of  life. 
His  very  soul  I -Of  thee,  beloved  far  more 
Than  his  loved  parents.— than  his  children  more,— 
More  than  himself ! -Oh  I  no,  it  shall  not  be  1 
Thou  perish,  O  Alcestis  I  in  the  flower 
Of  thy  young  beauty ;— perish,  and  destroy 
Not  him,  not  him  alone,  but  us,  but  all, 
Who  as  a  child  adore  thee  !     Desolate 
Would  be  the  throne,  the  kingdom,  reft  of  thee. 
And  think  st  thou  not  of  those,  whose  tender  years 
Demand  thy  care  ?— thy  children  I  think  of  them  \ 
U  thou,  the  source  of  each  domestic  joy, — 

^ou,  in  whose  life  alone  Admetus  livesi 

His  glory,  his  dehght.  thou  shalt  not  die. 
While  I  can  die  for  thee  I— Me,  me  alone. 
The  oracle  demands—a  withered  stem. 
Whose  task,  whose  duty  is,  for  him  to  die. 
My  race  is  run— the  fulness  of  my  vears. 
The  feded  hopes  of  ace,  and  all  the"  love 
Which  hath  its  dweUing  in  a  lather's  heart, 
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And  the  foni  pity,  half  with  xronder  blent, 
Inspired  by  thee,  whose  youth  with  heavenly  gifts 
So  richly  is  endowed—  all,  all  unite 
To  grave  in  adamant  the  just  decree. 
That  I  must  die.    But  thou — I  bid  thee  live ! 
Pheres  commands  thee,  O  Akestis !  live  I 
Ne^er,  ne  er  shall  womai^'s  youthful  love  surpass 
An  aged  sire's  devotedness. 

AlcesHs.  I  know 

Thy  lofty  soul,  thy  fond  paternal  love ; 
Pheres,  I  know  them  well,  and  not  in  vain 
Strove  to  anticipate  their  high  resolves. 
But  if  in  silence  I  have  heard  thy  words. 
Now  calmly  list  to  mine,  and  thou  shalt  own 
They  may  not  be  withstood. 

Pherei.  What  canst  thou  s^y 

Which  I  should  hear?    I  go,  resolved  to  save 
Him  who,  with  thee,  would  perish : — to  the  shrine 
£  en  now  I  fly. 

Alcestu,  Stay,  stay  thee !  'tis  too  late. 

Already  hath  consenting  Proserpine, 
From  the  remote  abysses  of  her  realms^ 
Heard  and  accepted  the  terrific  vow 
Which  binds  me,  with  indissoluble  ties, 
To  death.    And  I  am  firm,  and  well  I  know 
None  can  deprive  me  of  the  awful  right 
That  vow  hath  won. 
Yes  I  thou  mayst  weep  my  fate. 
Mourn  for  me,  fiither !  but.  thou  canst  not  blame  ; 
My  lofty  purpose.    Oh  I  the  more  endeared 
My  life  by  every  tie,  the  more  I  feel 
Death's  bitterness,  the  more  my  sacrifice 
Is  worthy  of  Admetus.    I  descend 
To  the  dim  shadowy  regions  of  the  dead 

A  guest  more  honoured. 

«  *  «  *  *  * 

In  thy  presence  here 
Again  I  utter  the  tremendous  vow, 
Now  more  than  half  fulfilled.    I  feel,  I  know 
Its  dread  effects.    Through  all  my  burning  veins 
The  insatiate  fever  revels.    Doubt  is  o'er. 
The  Monarch  of  the  Dead  hath  heard ;— he  calls, 
He  summons  me  away,  and  thou  art  saved, 
O  my  Admetus ! 

In  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  Alcestis  enters,  with  her  son  Eumeles 
and  her  daughter,  to  complete  the  sacrifice,  by  dying  at  the  feet  of 
Proserpine's   statue.     The  following  scene  ensues  between  her  and 

Admetus : — 

Aiceitis.    Here,  O  my  faithful  handmaids  !  at  the  feet 
Of  Proserpine's  dread  image  spread  my  couch. 
For  I  myself,  e'en  now,  must  offer  here 
The  victim  she  requires.    And  you,  meanwhile, 
My  children !  seek  your  sire.     Behold  him  there. 
Sad,  silent,  and  alone.    But  through  his  veins 
Health's  genial  current  flows  once  more,  as  free 
As  in  his  brightest  days :  and  he  shall  live. 
Shall  live  for  you.    Go,  han^  upon  his  neck. 
And  with  your  innocent  encircling  arms 
Twine  round  him  fondly. 
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Eumeles.  Can  it  be  indeed. 

Father,  loved  father  I  that  we  see  thee  thus 
Restored  ?    What  joy  is  ours ! 

Admetm.  There  is  no  joy  I 

Speak  not  of  joy !  away,  away  I  my  grief 
Is  wild  and  desperate ;  cling  to  me  no  more  1 
I  know  not  of  affection,  and  I  feel 
No  more  a  father. 

Eumeles,  Oh !  what  words  are  these  ? 

Are  we  no  more  thy  children  ?    Are  we  not 
Thine  own  ?     Sweet  sister !  twine  around  his  neck 
More  close ;  he  must  return  the  fond  embrace. 

Admetus,    Oh  children  I  Oh  my  children  I  to  my  soul 
Your  innocent  words  and  kisses  are  as  darts 
That  pierce  it  to  the  quick.     I  can  no  more 
Sustain  the  bitter  conflict.    Every  sound 
Of  your  soft  accents  but  too  well  recalls 
The  voice  which  was  the  music  of  my  life. 
Alcestis  !  my  Alcestis ! — was  she  not, 
Of  all  her  sex,  the  flower  ?    Was  woman  e  er 
Adored  like  her  before  ?    Yet  this  is  she. 
The  cold  of  heart,  4he  ungrateful,  who  hath  left 
Her  husband  and  her  infants  1    This  is  she, 

0  my  deserted  children !  who  at  once 
Bereaves  you  of  your  parents. 

Alcestis,  Woe  is  me  1 

1  hear  the  bitter  and  reproachful  cries 
Of  my  despairing  lord.    With  life's  last  powers. 
Oh  1  let  me  strive  to  soothe  him  still.    Approach, 
My  handmaids,  raise  me,  and  support  my  steps 
To  the  distracted  mourner.    Bear  me  hence. 
That  he  may  hear  and  see  me. 

Admetus,  Is  it  thou  ? 

And  do  I  see  thee  still  ?    And  com*st  thou  thus 

To  comfort  me,  Alcestis  ?    Must  I  hear 

Thy  dying  accents  thus  f    Alas !  return 

To  thy  sad  oouoh,  return !    *Tis  meet  for  me 

There  by  thy  side  for  ever  to  remain. 
Alcestis,    For  me  thy  care  is  vain.    Though  meet  for  thee— 
Admehis,    O  voice  !  O  looks  of  death  I  are  these,  are  these 

Thus  darkly  shrouded  with  mortality  I 

The  eyes  that  were  the  sunbeams  and  the  life 

Of  my  fond  soul !     Alas  t  how  ftdnt  a  ray 

Falls  from  their  faded  orbs,  so  brilliant  once, 

Upon  my  drooping  brow  I    How  heavily, 

With  what  a  weight  of  death,  thy  languid  voice 

Sinks  on  my  heart !  too  faithful  far,  too  fond, 

Alcestis !  thou  art  dying— and  for  me  ! 

Alcestis !  and  thy  feeble  hand  supports 

With  its  last  power,  supports  my  sinking  head, 

E'en  now,  while  death  is  on  thee !    Oh  I  the  touch  ( 

Rekindles  tenfold  fVenzy  in  my  heart.  * 

I  rush,  I  fly  impetuous  to  the  shrine. 

The  image  Of  yon  ruthless  deity. 

Impatient  for  her  prey.    Before  thy  death, 

There,  there,  I  too,  self-sacrificed,  will  fall.  . 

Vain  is  each  obstacle— in  vain  the  gods 
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Themselves  would  cheek  my  fury ;  I  am  lord 

Of  my 'own  days ;  and  thus  I  swear 

Alcesiis.  Yes!  swear, 

Admetus !  for  thy  children,  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.    All  other  impious  vows. 
Which  thou,  a  rebel  to  the  sovereign  will . 
Of  those  who  rule  on  high,  might'st  dare  to  form 
Within  thy  %reast,  thy  lip,  by  them  enchained. 
Would  vainly  seek  to  utter.     Seest  thou  not. 
It  is  from  them  the  inspiration  flows, 
Which  in  my  language  breathes  ?    They  lend  me  power. 
They  bid  mc  through  thy  strengthened  soul  transmse 
High  courage,  noble  constancy.     Submit, 
Bow  down  to  them  thy  spirit.    Be  thou  calm. 
Be  near  me— aid  'me.    In  the  dread  extreme 
To  which  I  now  approach,  from  whom  but  thee 
Should  comfort  be  derived  ?     Afflict  me  not. 
In  such  an  hour,  with  anguish  worse  than  death, 
O  faithful  and  beloved  I  support  me  stfll ! 
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It  gives  us  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  that  our  expose  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  corporation  for  the  **  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge" 
have  attracted  very  general  attention,  and  are  likely  to  lead  to  some 
practical  measures,  calculated,  we  hope,  to  remove  the  serious  public 
grievances  of  which  we  have  complained.  Our  popular  contemporary, 
the  *•  Literary  Gazette,"  and  other  periodical  journals  of  great  ability 
and  influence,  have  exhibited  a  determination  to  co-operate  with  us  stre- 
nuously npon  this  subject.  We  are  grateful  for  their  assistance,  because 
we  really  feel  that  the  contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  one  that 
concerns  the  character  of  our  national  literature,  as  well  as  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  civilization. 

A  second  reply,  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  circular,  has  been  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Knight,  in  which  he  takes  care  to  confine  himself  to  a  statement 
of  dates,  in  order  to  show  that  the  **  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  was  suggested 
by  himself  to   the  Committee,  before  a  similar  publication  was  an- 
nounced in  any  other  quarter.     Suppose,  then,   for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  we  admit  Mr.  Knight's  assertions  with  respect  to  the 
**  Cyclopaedia  "  to  be  correct,  will  not  the  reader  be  astonished  to  learn, 
that  this  very  trivial  item,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  our  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  Society,  is  the  only  one  to  which  he  has  even 
attempted  to  give  an  answer  ?     He  does  not  defend  the  interference  of 
the  Society  with  the  sale  of  "  Constable's  Miscellany,"  with  the  Alma- 
nacs of  the  Stationers'  Company,  with  the  Maps  of  Messrs.  Arrowsmith 
and  Cary,  with  the  Portraits  of  Messrs.  Harding  and  Lepard.     He  does 
not  deny  that  the  "  Penny  Magazine  "  and  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia  " 
are  his  own  property,  which  he  publishes  under  the  assumption  that 
they  belong  to  the  Society,  and  that  they  are  superintended  by  the  emi- 
nent persons  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  that  anti-commercial 
confederacy.     He  abstains  from  tilling  us,  though  we  put  the  question 
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to  him  in  the  moBt  pointed  way,  what  amount  of  rent  he  paya  for  the 
fare  of  the  Society's  name,  which  he  uses  in  these  publications.  He 
forbears  from  justifying  the  very  unworthy  practice  which  this  Society 
has  adopted  of  thus  letting  out  its  name  for  a  pecimiary  reward — ^a 
practice  which,  if  it  had  been  pursued  by  any  literary  person  of  emi- 
nence, would  undoubtedly  cover  him  with  irretrievable  disgrace.  These 
and  several  other  topics  Mr.  Knight  passes  over  ii»  silence.  But  such 
silence  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  it  is  an  unqualified  admission  that  the 
case  which  we  have  made  out  against  the  Society  is  unanswerable. 

We  must  here  rectify  one  mistake  which,  though  Mr.  Knight  does 
not  allude  to  it,  we  committed  in  our  last  article.  We  therein  treated 
the  "  Companion  to  the  Newspaper  "  as  one  of  the  reputed  publications 
of  the  Society.  Upon  looking  at  that  periodical  again,  we  find  that  it 
does  not,  in  fact,  bear  uiwn  its  front  the  impritnoUur  of  the  new  corpo- 
ration ;  it  professes  simply  to  be  published  by  Charles  Knight.  And 
now  observe  the  immense  difierence  beti^'eeq  a  journal  issued  by  the 
same  person^  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  one  for  which  he  alone  pro- 
fesses to  be  responsible.  The  "  Penny  Magazine,"  in  every  respect  an 
ill-conducted  and  a  very  wo^tUess  work,  circulates  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  copies  weekly ;  while  the  "  Companion  to  the 
Newspaper,"  which  exhibits  considerable  merit,  after  struggling  for  some 
time  as  a  weekly  journal,  has  recently  subsided  into  a  monthly  publica- 
tion, and  seems  likely,  before  long,  to  be  extinguished  altogether.  Here 
is  a  single  fact  that  speaks  a  volume  in  favour  of  our  argument;  for  it 
shows  that  even  Mr.  Knight,  notwithstanding  the  extensively-organized 
agency  which  he  has  at  his  command,  cannot  rival  the  influence  of  the 
name  of  the  Society,  whenever  he  embarks  in  a  literary  enterprise  avow- 
edly as  a  private  bookseller.  Though  his  production  may  be  stamped 
by  every  token  of  the  first-rate  talelit,  nevertheless  it  falls,  almost  still- 
bom  from  the  press,  because  it  wants  the  Jiat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ! 
Mr.  Knight's  case,  in  this  instance,  is  that  of  every  other  publisher  in 
the  kingdom  who  is  imprudent  enough,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to 
venture  upon  any  speculation  of  importance. 

We  shall  show  hereafter  the  disastrous  effect,  which  the  interference  of 
the  Corporation  with  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  country  has  already 
produced  upon  our  literature.  At  present,  let  us  inquire  whether  the 
consequences  of  their  operation  have  not  created,  or  at  least  sanctioned, 
the  continuance  of  the  nmnerous  political  publications  which  are  now 
conducted  upon  the  penny  system,  and  openly  aim  at  the  subversion  of 
society,  with  a  view  to  reconstruct  it  upon  principles  fatal  to  the  mo- 
narchy— to  the  improvement,  the  peace,  and  freedom  of  the  country  ? 
Has  not  the  example  of  the  "  Penny  Magazine  "  given  countenance  to 
the  "  Crisis,"  the  "  Poor  Man's  Guardian,"  the  "  Pioneer,"  and  a  host 
of  other  unstamped  journals,  which  beard  the  law,  represent  the  upper 
classes  of  society  as  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  laugh  at  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  public  creditor,  inculcate  the  grossest  contempt  for 
every  principle  of  religion  and  morality,  and  advocate  the  necessity  of 
committing  depredations  upon  every  species  of  property?  Far  be  it 
from  us  for  a  moment  to  suppose,  that  such  results  as  these  were  appre- 
hended by  the  distinguished  persons  upon  whose  advice  and  recommen- 
dation the  charter  of  the  corporation  received  the  royal  sign-manual ; 
but  we  ask  by  what  process  the  penny  "  Pioneer,"  for  instance,  can  be 
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put  down,  BO  long  as  the  **  Penny  Magazine**  ehall  continue  to  be  cir- 
culated, bearing  on  its  wrappers  the  names  of  the  first  law  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Pa3rnia8ter  of  the  Forces, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  ?  Public  prosecutions  are  of  no 
avail,  unless  they  carry  with  them  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  that 
voice  they  never  can  win,  unless  they  be  directed  with  impartiality 
against  all  offenders  of  the  law.  The  slightest  deviation  from  this  rule 
converts  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  however  honestly  pronounced,  into  the 
sentence  of  an  inquisition,  and  the  culprit,  who  undergoes  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  into  a  martyr. 

We  have  already  seen  *  that,  by  means  of  the  **  Crisis  '*  and  the  other 
penny  publications  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  Mr.  Owen  and  his  party  have 
succeeded  in  diffusing  very  generally  among  the  industrious  poor  the  idea 
that  gold,  and  silver,  and  bank  paper  are  no  longer  necessary  for  carrying 
on  commercial  dealings,  and  that  the  **  labour-note," — in  other  words, 
the  principle  of  general  barter, — is  the  true  remedy  for  all  the  evils  which 
at  present  disturb  society,  and  prevent  the  mechanic  from  being  raised 
to  a  state  of  affluence.  But  as  the  practical  introduction  of  this  system 
required  an  entire  change  in  the  existing  notions  of  society,  a  '*  declara- 
tion of  principles  "  was  promulgated,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
constitution  of  this  and  all  other  countries  must  be  radically  altered,  in 
order  to  meet  the  improved  intelligence  of  the  age ;  that  religion  is  no 
longer  necessary ;  that,  as  love  depends  on  liking,  all  ceremonies  of  mar-* 
riage  which  bind  the  parties  far  life  are  crimes  against  the  human  heart ; 
that  the  natural  love  for  offspring  ought  to  be  suppressed  as  a  mistake ; 
and  that  aU  children  should  be  at  the  public  charge,  as  the  state  has  a 
greater  interest  in  them  than  a  parent  can  possibly  feel !  Courts  of 
justice,  it  is  added,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  law,  are  but  remnants  of 
the  old  evils,  and  must  be  abolished.  Celibacy,  in  either  sex,  beyond  the 
age  of  maturity,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  crime,  punishable  by  severe 
penalties,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  a  single  spot  of  earth  in  want  of  po- 
pulation. Cities,  towns,  villages,  churches,  universities,  prisons,  work- 
houses, and  other  such  tokens  of  past  ages  of  ignorance,  are  to  be 
wholly  swept  away  as  useless ;  and  all  persons  are  to  live  in  parallelo- 
grammatic  communities,  located  in  pastoral  retreats,  where  they  are  to 
enjoy  invariable  felicity  !  ^ 

Between  this  prospectus  of  universal  reform  and  that  promulgated  by 
the  St.  Simonians,  whose  missionaries  are  now  amongst  us,  there  is  no 
substantial  difference.  The  principles  of  both  are  the  same — open  pro- 
fligacy and  plunder;  and  they  are  cunningly  addressed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  weaker  sex,  upon  whom  they  hope  to  make  a  fatal  im- 
pression, as  the  serpent  succeeded  with  Eve.  Educated  females  will, 
however,  see  at  once  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  would  be 
to  deprive  them  of  the  honourable  station  which  they  now  deservedly 
hold  in  every  civilized  society ;  to  separate  them  from  their  offspring ; 
to  strip  them  of  the  noble  character  which  they  now  sustain,  of  being 
the  best  guardians  of  the  domestic  virtues ;  and  to  send  them  adrift 
upon  the  world,  where  they  would  be  the  mere  slaves  of  man's  caprice, 
the  unhappy  victims  of  a  tyranny  from  which  they  could  never  be  re- 
leased, except  by  excessive  infamy  in  youth,  or  the  feebleness  of  a  shame- 
less old  age.    Some  few  fallen  members  of  the  sex  may  perhaps  have  the 

*  Vide  "Note*  on  Periodical*/'  in  our  Nnmber  for  Decern^,  p.  4S0. 
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hatdihood  to  applaud  the  new  doctrine.  OutlawB  of  all  classes  seek  con* 
9olation  in  the  depraved  sympathies  of  each  other.  Let  them  find  it  if 
they  can.  But  to  the  sacred  circle  of  home,  where  the  instructed  and 
honoured  matron  watches  over  the  opening  minds  of  her  children,  im« 
parting  to  them  the  delicate  purity  of  thought,  the  fervour  of  religion, 
the  hope  of  happiness  hereafter,  which  animate  and  illumine  her  own 
breast, — these  foul  whispers  of  adventurers  reeking  from  the  hot-beds  of 
every  vice  can  never  find  an  entrance.  Upon  that  point  we  have  no 
apprehension. 

Can  any  reasonable  man,  however,  look  on  with  a  similar  degree  of 
confidence  when  he  finds  such  profligate  doctrines  as  those  wluch  we 
have  mentioned,  inculcated  by  the  "  penny  press ''  amongst  the  manu- 
facturing classes  of  the  community,  who  have  just  enough  of  education 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  journals  which  contain  the  poison,  but  not 
enough  to  give  them  that  power  of  reflection  which  might  serve  them  as 
an  antidote  P  We  believe  we  may  state,  without  fear  of  being  charged 
with  error,  that  all  the  Trades'  Unions,  without  exception,  have  adopted 
the  doctrines  in  question,  and  resolved  to  carry  them  into  execution.  A 
few  specimens  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  the  ^  penny  press  "  uses 
in  propagating  its  pernicious  principles,  wiU  perhaps  astonish  the  reader 
who  has  paid  but  a  superficial  attention  to  that  class  of  publications — 
publications  with  which  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  all  the  manufac- 
turing towns  are  at  this  moment  actually  inundated. 

"  Hitherto,'*  says  the  "  Crisis,"  "  the  non-producers  have  ^vemed  the 
world ;  henceforth  the  sceptre  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  producers 
only ;  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  affairs  of  society  shall  be  con- 
ducted much  more  rationally  and  much  more  beneficially  for  all  parties 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  any  former  period.  Workmen  will  say  to 
their  rulers — *  If  you  won't  allow  reason  to  govern  the  world,  then  raise 
your  own  food,  ana  make  your  own  clothes,  and  build  your  own  houses  ; 
for  we  are  independent  of  you.*  " 

"  Nothing,'*  says  the  same  journal,  "  can  resist  the  determination  of  the 
productive  classes,  provided  they  are  well  organized,  and  have  sufficient 
generalship  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  division  or  party  spirit. 
Their  deliverance  Ls  the  work  of  a  few  months.  One  year  may  disorganize 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  old  world,  and  transfer,  by  a  sudden  spring,  the 
whole  political  government  of  the  country  from  the  master  to  the  servant" 

The  language  of  the  ''  Poor  Man's  Guardian "  is  at  least  equally 
intelligible : — 

"  If  they  who  call  themselves  the  best  part  of  the  community  will  vacate 
the  land  of  which  they  have  robbed  us,  and  betake  themselves  to  those  co- 
lonics of  which  they  boast  sp  much,  we  can  soon  show  them  that  we  want 
them  not.  We  will  support  our  children  on  the  fruits  of  our  own  laboiu"." 
.  .  .  .  "  Capital  usurps  the  right  of  government,  and  to  the  children  of 
labour  is  nought  but  slavery.  Is  this  justice  ?  If  not,  let  the  sons  of  labour 
unite  and  demand  it.  The  principles  of  the  Union  are  equality.  We  go 
back  to  Jlrst  principles,  and  will  fight  for  our  Magna  Charta  as  the  barons 
did  at  Runnymede. ' 

Let  us  now  listen  to  the  "  Pioneer :" — 

•*  The  crisis  of  our  condition  is  at  hand — close  upon  us :  fumness  and 
union  will  secure  our  triumph.  Brother  freemen,  band  yourselves  together ; 
let  there  be  no  distinction  because  of  trade  or  place.  The  contest  affects 
all  alike ;  and  wo  unto  the  man  who  deserts  his  post !  The  question  to  l)e 
decided  is— 'Shall  labour  or  capital  be  uppermost  f-  shall  inaustry  or  trf^tf- 
new  reign?*"  ....♦*  It  is  possible,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  a  combi- 
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nation  smong  the  agricultural  labourers,  to  maJce  the  whole  landed  property 
^  the  country  change  hands. ^' 

The  "  Destructive  "  thus  announces  the  adhesion  of  the  Unionists  to 
the  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  "  by  Robespierre  :•*— 

**  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  beneficent  spirits  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Fools  believe,  and  knaves  pretend,  that  Robes- 
pierre perished  because  he  tried  to  prolong  the  *  reio^n  of  terror/  Miserable 
delusion  I  It  required  but  a  few  more  well-directed  blows  at  the  usurers  to 
have  saved  the  world.  The  base  shopkeepers  of  Paris,  however,  betrayed 
hhn  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
upwards  of  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  of  human  beings  were  sacrificed,  which 
the  continuance  of  his  power  would  have  saved --not  to  speak  of  the  many 
millions  who  have  since  lived  in  misery  and  bondage,  or  died  of  hunger 
and  broken  hearts — the  premature  victims  of  cannibal  civilization.  Every 
member  of  a  Trades'  Union — every  friend  of  universal  suffrage— every  lover 
of  his  species— should  have  a  copy  of  Robespierre's  •  Dedaration  of  the 
lUghts  of  Man.'  " 

We  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of  the  "  Declaration  de  la  Society  des 
Droits  de  PHomme,''  to  which  this  panegyrist  of  Robespierre  alludes. 
It  was  presented  by  that  perpetrator  of  every  crime  which  can  be  con- 
ceived by  the  heart  of  a  depraved  man,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
1793,  and  rejected  even  by  that  assembly.  The  society,  after  declaring' 
their  own  immediate  object  to  be  the  realization  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  proclaim  themselves  adherents  to  every  particle  of  the  doctrine 
set  forth  in  this  precious  document — as  the  inspiration  of  eternal  wis- 
dom, and  the  only  practicable  basis  of  the  social  reform  which  is  now  in 
progress.  They  style  it  a  gospel — a  koran  which  Robespierre  had  be- 
queathed to  his  disciples,  charging  them  to  propagate  it  over  all  the 
earth.  They  announce  themselves  as  the  inheritors  of  the  mission  which 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  genius  of  the  National  Convention — 
*'  heritiers  de  la  mission  qu'avait  ebtreprise  le  genie  de  la  Convention 
Nationale."  Armed  with  this  declaration  of  their  master,  they  are  re- 
solved to  fix  for  ever,  without  variation  or  dispute,  the  maxims  of  civili- 
zation, conscience,  and  justice.  Then  follow  ten  fundamental  articles, 
which  we  need  not  repeat,  as  they  will  be  found  in  the  principles  which 
our  unionists  have  promulgated,  and  in  almost  each  of  the  thousand  wild 
constitutions  to  which  the  French  revolution  gave  birth.  In  the  twelfth 
article  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  general  federation  of  Europe, 
founded  on  the  common  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people — a  plan  which  they  admit  to  be  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
but  with  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  entertain  no  ap- 
prehension, masmuch  as  they  are  the  only  politicians  who  have  "  un 
syst^me  entier,  consequent,  moral ;  ils  ont  seuls  des  doctrines,  parce  que 
sculs  ils  ont  de  la  conscience  et  de  la  logique ;  de  la  force,  il  n'y  en  a 
^alement  qu  en  eux,  parce  qu'il  n'est  de  convictions,  de  progrtjs  et  de 
confiance  que  \h ;  il  n'y  a  deja  plus  d'actualit;?  qu'en  eux,"  Robespierre, 
in  short,  is  in  their  eyes,  as  he  will  doubtless  also  be  in  those  of  our 
imionists,  a  modem  Mahomet,  whose  doctrines  are  to  be  received  as  in- 
fallible, and  therefore  not  to  be  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  those 
who  call  themselves,  as  by  some  right  divine,  "  heritiers  de  la  mission 
qu'avait  entreprise  le  g^nie  de  la  Convention  Nationale."  .We  have  wit- 
nessed some  extraordinary  events  in  our  time ;  but  we  confess  that  we 
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look  upoii  this'  refluscitation  of  the  projects  of  Robespietre,  and  thix 
apotheosis  of  that  fiend,  as  two  of  the  most  formidable  circumstances 
which  characterize  the  **  movement "  now  in  progress  both  in  France 
and  England. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  situation  in  which  we  are  placed  ?  A  great 
portion  of  our  population  is  engaged  in  the  potteries,  the  iron-works,  the 
coal-mines,  the  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  factories,  and  the  various  trades 
which  a£ford  occupation  and  subsistence  to  industry  in  this  kingdom.  In 
certain  districts  they  work  together  in  hundreds,  and  even  in  thousands,  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  the  parties  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and 
hence  they  have  every  facility  for  meeting  together,  and  for  devising  such 
measures  for  their  own  exclusive  advantage  as  to  them  may  appear  most 
expedient.  They  do  so  meet.  The  members  of  each  trade  form  them- 
selves into  an  association,  which  is  completely  organized.  Each  associ- 
ation elects  two  or  more  delegates,  who  meet  together  and  constitute 
a  Congressy  and  to  the  laws  adopted  by  this  Congress  they  are  all  sworn 
to  render  implicit  obedience.  The  delegations  do  not  appear  to  be  as  yet 
brought  to  a  state  of  efficiency  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  But 
the  nucleus  is  created,  and  missionaries  are  at  this  moment  actively  en- 
gaged in  maturing  the  system  of  operative  representation,  wherever  even 
a  small  constituency  can  be  found 

What  are  the  objects  which  this  movement  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  community  has  in  view  ?  Is  it  increase  of  wages  ?  No  such  thing. 
Is  it  the  reduction  of  their  hours  of  labour  ?  Not  at  all.  They  openly, 
and  without  the  slightest  disguise,  tell  us  that  they  contemplate  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  present  system  of  society.  They  affect,  indeed ,  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  most  peaceable  manner :  they  will  violate  no  law ;  they  are 
looking  only  to  the  universal  happiness  of  mankind.  They  have  disco- 
vered, they  say,  in  the  principle  of  barter,  a  ready  means  by  which  they 
can  exchange  amongst  themselves  the  produce  of  their  industry,  and  thus 
immediately  convert  their  labour  into  available  wealth.  They  speak, 
also,  of  funds  which  they  are  to  create  by  individual  subscription,  which 
they  intend  to  apply  to  the  purchase  of  land,  factories,  and  foundries  in 
the  course  of  time,  in  which  they  are  to  labour  only  for  their  own  imme- 
diate benefit.  The  men  who  propagate  these  ideas  amongst  the  people, 
well  know  that  such  a  scheme  is  utterly  impracticable.  They  are  tho- 
roughly convinced  that,  in  the  first  place,  fiinds  never  can  be  obtained  by 
such  contributions  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  that  even  if  they 
were,  no  large  tract  of  land  coidd  ever  be  cultivated,  no  large  factories 
or  foundries,  or  any  other  establishments,  could  be  carried  on  by  the 
o])eratives  themselves  for  any  length  of  time.  Divisions  about  rates  of 
wages,  about  the  hours  of  labour,  about  the  difference  between  the  skill 
and  physical  activity  of  one  workman  and  of  another,  an  unfortunate 
turn  in  the  market,  a  pressure  on  their  capital  which  they  could  not 
meet,  a  new  invention  in  machinery,  or  a  new  railroad,  would  most  pro- 
bably scatter  such  a  Utopian  partnership  to  the  winds  in  less  than  three 
months.  No;  the  true  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  unions  is  this, — to 
rouse  the  ambition  of  the  host,  and  to  direct  it  towards  the  land,  and  all 
the  great  establishments  in  the  country ;  and  when  the  hundreds  of 
thousands — the  millions,  as  they  call  themselves — of  the  poor  are  suffi- 
ciently organized  for  the  combination  of  their  strength  with  simultaneous 
effect,  then  (every  minor  scheme  calculated  merely  to  screw  up  their 
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courage  to  the  stioking  point  having  necessarily  £euled)  to  precipitate 
them  in  a  mass  upon  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  to  seize  it  to  their 
own  use. 

If  this  he  not  tlie  ultimate  design  of  the  union  chieftains,  why  do 
they  proclaim  that  the  present  system  of  society  is  fraught  with  error, 
and  that  it  must  he  overthrown  ?  Why  do  they  propagate  the  doctrine 
that  labour  is  wealth,  and  that,  therefore,  all  wealth  should  belong  to  the 
laborious  ?  Why  do  they  excite  so  much  hatred  against  the  holders  of 
capital  and  land,  and  insist  that  the  producers  are  the  only  classes 
amongst  whom  the  riches  of  the  empire  should  be  divided  ?  Why  do 
they  speak  of  the  labouring  orders  "  taking  their  affairs  into  their  own 
hands  ?"  Why  do  they  contend  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the 
sceptre  must  pass  from  the  bauds  of  the  present  rulers  to  that  of  the 
ruled — ^that  Parliament  is  incompetent  to  redress  the  evils  ^hich  arc 
inherent  in  all  our  institutions — that  those  institutions,  whether  civU  or 
ecclesiastical,  must  be  abolished — that  capital  does  nothing,  labour  every- 
thing— that  the  question  is,  whether  capital  or  labour  shall  be  upper- 
most ?  And  why  do  they  avow  that,  for  forcing  a  speedy  decision  of  this 
question,  they  are  determined  to  risk  liberty  and  life  itself — that  they 
must  have  their  own  Magna  Ckarta  ? 

These  men  hypocritically  tell  us  that  th^  will  do  everything  quietly 
— that  they  mean  no  harm  to  anybody.  Jout  their  words  are  already 
a  civil  war.  Their  less  controllable  partisans  have  assumed  thp  attitude 
of  defiance,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  cheap  press,  -^vhich  has 
enabled  them  to  organize  not  only  their  physical  but  their  intellectual 
forces,  they  present  an  array  of  power  which  is  of  itself  an  enemy,  mailed 
and  horsed,  and  speared  for  the  combat.  Had  we  to  deal  only  with  a 
tangible  opponent — an  army  of  insurgents — we  should  have  no  appre- 
hension as  to  the  consequences.  But  the  contest  in  which  we  are,  we 
may  say,  already  committed,  is  one  of  principle  against  principle,  where 
the  antagonists,  like  the  winds,  are  viewless  and  impalpable,  but  still 
potent  for  tbe  good  or  the  misery  of  mankind. 

The  love  of  her  husband  raised  the  once  beauteous  Inez  de  Castro 
from  her  grave,  placed  a  crown  upon  her  inanimate  head,  a  sceptre  in 
her  pulseless  hand,  a  robe  of  r^l  state  upon  her  bloodless  and  moulder- 
ing frame.  So  we  behold  the  guillotined  Robespierre — the  horror  of  his 
day — the  epitome  of  all  the  guilt  of  the  French  revolution — dug  up  from 
a  soil  that  was  contaminated  by  his  remains,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
god  by  our  unionists.  Is  not  this  the  strongest  pledge  that  they  could 
give  of  their  attachment  to  his  principles,  which  they  proclaim  to  be  the 
only  true  model  of  wisdom  ?  What  is  this  but  war  ?  And  how  is  this 
war  to  be  conducted  ?  In  the  first  place,  property  is  to  have  no  respect 
whatever.  Justice  is  to  drop  the  scales  from  tier  hands.  Man  is  no( 
responsible  for  his  actions,  and,  therefore,  the  free  course  of  crime  is  to 
meet  with  no  impediment  from  conscience.  Women  are  to  exist  only  for 
the  gratification  of  their  spoilers.  Children  are  to  be  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  fed  in  some  common  workhouse.  There  is  to  be  no  rehgion 
of  any  description.  The  temples  are  to  be  razed  to  the  earth.  The 
name  of  the  Messiah  is  to  be  a  by-word :  the  idea  of  future  punishment 
a  dream,' and  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  an  imposture!  Let  the 
men  who  maintain  these  doctrines  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  we  may  look 
back  to  the  history  of  the  French  revolution  as  a  romance  compared  with 
the  annals  of  the  servile  war  in  England. 
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Every  measure  wHicli  is  at  present  carried  into  execution  by  the 
unionhts  is  framed  with  a  view  either  to  render  their  own  organization 
more  complete,  or  to  carry  disorder  into  the  bosom  of  society.  In  what- 
ever quarter  a  grievance  appears,  they  take  it  up  as  a  means  for  accom- 
plishing their  own  end.  Thus,  when  some  of  the  middle  classes,  to 
whom  the  unionists  are  as  hostile  as  to  the  higher  orders,  bestirred 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  assessed  taxes  removed,  the 
operatives  forthwith  joined  in  the  clamour.  They  despise  parliament  as 
a  body  ignorant  of  the  evils  of  society,  and  incompetent  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  its  defects :  nevertheless  they  readily  combine  with  those 
who  demand  the  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  and  universal  suffrage. 
They  desire  to  have  the  churches  destroyed,  and  all  sects  abolished. 
But  they  will  readily  co-operate  with  the  Dissenter  against  the  Church, 
or  with  the  Jew  against  the  Dissenter,  provided  that  by  so  doing  they, 
can  contribute  in  any  degree  to  swell  the  tide  of  public  discontent. 
They  hope  that  while  the  ranks  of  society  are  becoming  every  day  less 
regular  and  compact,  they  will  be  able  to  move  onward  in  a  dense  and 
wxll-defined  column,  armed  at  all  points,  disciplined  in  every  nde  of 
tactics,  and  capable  of  conquering  in  detail  the  masses  by  which  they 
might  otherwise  ha%'e  been  overwhelmed.  It  is  not  at  all  concealed  that 
when  their  plans  are  ripe  for  execution,  one  of  their  first  acts  of  demon- 
stration will  be  a  proclamation  for  seven  days'  idleness  throughout  all 
the  trades  of  the  kingdom !  If  they  succeed  in  accomplishing  even  this 
object,  they  will  annihilate,  in  that  fatal  week,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
capital  now  engaged  in  our  manufactures.  Two  or  three  more  simul- 
taneous fits  of  indolence  of  this  description  will  be  the  precursors  of  a 
general  bankruptcy,  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 

It  becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  to  listen  with  attention  to  the  low 
murmur  which  indicates  the  approaching  storm,  and  to  put  the  good 
ship  in  order,  that  she  may  not  be  taken  suddenly  abaft  when  the  waves 
are  actually  boiling  around  her.  We  must  look  fearlessly  at  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed,  examine  into  their  character,  and 
prudently  ascertain  the  extent  of  influence  which  they  might  acquire  in 
the  course  of  time,  if  permitted  to  shape  their  own  destiny  without  con- 
trol. We  live  in  an  age  when  opinion  becomes  powerful  in  proportion 
to  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  repeated.  "  Let  a  man,"  says  Burke, 
"  invent  any  story,  however  improbable,  and  let  him  tell  it  every  day  for 
a  year,  and  it  shall  in  the  end  be  believed."  The  press  is  the  medium 
through  which  sentiments  of  every  description  are  now  communicated 
to  the  public,  with  any  effect.  Speeches  spoken  at  meetings  are  heard, 
applauded,  and  forgotten.  We  have  no  fear  of  sedition,  so  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  the  lips ;  but  report  it  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and 
you  give  it  a  permanent  form.  It  is  read,  it  excites  reflection,  it  urges 
to  action,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  materials  on  which  the  mind  feeds  for 
good  or  for  evil,  but  always  for  evil  when  the  mind  is  itself  already  in 
an  unhealthy  condition.  The  press  is,  consequently,  the  real  governing 
power  of  this  empire  at  the  present  day.  The  king  fears  it — the  cabinet 
courts  it — parliament  is  powerless  against  it — as  the  law  now  stands. 
There  is  no  authority  known  to  our  constitution  which  is  not  subject  to 
a  counterpoise.  The  Commons  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Lords — the 
Lords  may  sometimes  frustrate  the  vote  of  the  Commons — the  king  may 
silence  both  by  a  prorogation.     His  advisers  may  be  impeached,  and 
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even  for  bim,  in  estraordinary  circumstaiioeSf  there  is  a  precedent  of  a  legal 
fiction  called  abdication.  But  the  press  of  this  country  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  a  power  that  overrides  all  the  functions  of  the  state,  controlling 
tiiem  with  irresistible  force,  being  itself,  at  the  same  time,  practically 
released  from  all  responsibility.  So  numerous  are  the  publications 
which  issue  from  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  so  rapidly  does  one  libel  follow  upon  the  heels  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  Attomey-Greneral  to  notice  . 
even  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  immoral  and  treasonable  matter, 
which  is  constantly  mingling  its  deadly  poison  in  the  general  current  of 
public  opinion. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  true  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  remove  the 
stamps  from  newspapers,  to  give  all  periodical  journals  free  circulation 
through  the  Post  Office,  and  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
creation  of  newspapers  at  the  lowest  price.  We  shall  then,  it  is  added, 
have  a  perfect  freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  that  state  of  things,  the 
publications  which  are  meant  to  injure  society  will  be  opposed  by  others 
in  defence  of  it,  truth  will  come  more  bright  out  of  the  conflict,  and  it 
will  ultimately  prevail.  If  we  had  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this, 
or  anything  like  this,  would  be  the  consequence,  we  should  say  then, 
let  the  political  press  be  as  free  from  control  as  the  atmosphere.  But  it 
is  almost  a  common -place  observation  to  remark,  that  abstinence  from 
active  exertion  is  the  characteristic  of  the  generality  of  the  well-disposed, 
while  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  among  those  trained  up  in  vice  and 
discontent,  who  is  not  constantly  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  his 
sentiments,  either  by  word  or  example.  Tlie  virtuous  and  contented 
members  of  society  delight  in  retirement  from  the  public  gaze,  while 
chose  who  are  advocates  for  change — especially  for  such  changes  as  the 
unionists  contemplate — think  that  they  can  never  be  sufficiently  clamorous. 
I.<ook  at  the  unstamped  sheets  which  are  now  published  in  defiance  of 
the  law,  examine  the  principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  say  whether 
it  would  be  of  any  use  whatever  to  set  about  refuting  them  in  a  series  of 
counter-journals.  The  evil  is,  that  even  if  such  well-meant  periodicals 
were  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  they  would  rarely  meet  their 
antagonists.  They  might  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  persons  to 
whom  their  salutary  principles  would  be  congenial,  but  they  would  be 
expelled  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  from  the  coffee-shops  and  reading- 
rooms  of  the  unionists.  The  two  currents  of  opinion  would  never  come 
into  contact ;  they  would  run  for  ever  in  parallel  lines.  Besides,  papers 
inculcating  attachment  to  religion  and  the  laws  would  have  no  novelty 
to  recommend  them.  Innovation  has  a  zest  about  it  for  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  he  w^ho  attacks  ancient  institutions  and  truths  supposed 
to  be  already  acknowledged,  is  sure  of  being  much  more  popular  than 
the  champion  who  defends  them. 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  in  justice  to  the  great  establishments  which 
have  embarked  large  capitals  in  newspaper  property — of  late  years  become 
so  valuable — to  enforce  the  existing  stamp  laws  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
It  is  a  gross  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  permit  such 
journals  as  the  "  Pioneer,"  for  example,  to  be  circulated  without  a  stamp, 
while  the  "Times,"  the.**Heraky4h©-."  Chronicle,"  the  "Post," 
the  "  Globe,"  the  "  Courier,"  and  the  "  Sun,"  arc  liable  to  heavy 
penalties,  if  even  so  much  as  one  impression  be  knowingly  delivered 
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from  any  of  their  offices  nvithout  the  ted  mark  of  Somerset  House 
upon  it. 

But,  in  addition  to  fiscal  arrangements,  other  measures  must  also  be 
adopted  for  placing  the  press,  both  political  and  literary,  under  a  system 
of  superintendence  more  conformable  to  the  rights  of  the  people  than 
that  which  now  exists.  In  fact,  there  is  no  control  at  present  over  any 
part  of  the  periodical  press.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of 
publications  which  are  now  in  being,  the  functions  of  the  Attoniey* 
General  may  be  said  to  have  grown  obsolete.  He  has  given  up  the  task 
of  surveillance  as  impracticable,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  remember  that,  as  a  professional  man,  he  has  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  numerous  clients,  and,  as  an  officer  of  the  crown,  to  advise 
on  all  the  great  questions  connected  with  the  executive  and  legislative 
duties  of  the  government.  A  summary  power  should,  therefore,  be 
given  to  competent  officers — the  magistrates,  for  instance— to  try,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  jury,  all  complaints  against  the  periodical  press,  of 
whatever  nature  those  complaints  may  be,  whether  brought  forward  by 
the  government  for  sedition,  or  by  private  individuals  for  libel  or  piracy. 
The  proceedings  should  be  simple  and  expeditious,  and  unattended  by 
expense,  and  it  should  be  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  truth  of 
the  libel  ought  to  be  admitted  in  evidence, — ^whether  the  statement,  of 
the  truth,  even  with  exactness,  be  a  complete  vindication  of  the  defendant, 
or  a  mitigation  of  his  conduct, — and  whether  he  should,  if  found  guilty, 
answer  for  his  offence  in  person,  or  in  pecuniary  damages,  or  in  both, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Such  a  regulation  as  this,  combined. with  the  stamp,  if  it  would  not 
effectually  put  down  thd  union  press,  would,  at  all  events,  exclude  from 
it  the  anti-social  doctrines  which  it  now  promulgates  with  impunity. 
But  the  unionists  must  be  taught  to  obey  the  law  in  every  respect.  *  It 
is  impossible  they  can  be  ignorant  that  their  congress  is  a  decidedly 
illegal  body.  Under  the  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  19,  s.  25,  every  society  is  un- 
lawful which  appoints  or  employs  any  committee,  or  delegates,  or  repre- 
sentatives, to  meet  or  communicate  with  any  other  society,  or  with  any 
committee,  delegates,  or  representatives  of  such  society. 

It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  attempt  to  carry  these  or  any  other 
practicable  measures  into  execution  for  suppressing  the  Unions,  or  for 
checking  the  progress  of  the  penny  press,  by  means  of  which  their  mis- 
chievous designs  are  propagated  throughout  the  kingdom,  unless  the 
countenance  afforded  to  these  cheap  publications  by  the  example  of  the 
'*  Penny  Magazine  "  be  withdrawn,  and  the  corporation  be  dissolved 
which  proclaims  the  principle,  and  acts  upon  it,  too,  most  extensively, 
that  "  penny  knowledge  "  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
If  it  be,  then  they  will  assuredly  frame  that  knowledge  for  themselves; 
and,  from'  the  specimens  which  we  have  produced,  no  reasonable  man 
can  doubt  as  to  the  character  which  that  sort  of  cheap  information  will 
eventually  assume,  after  subverting  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  sanguinary  revolution. 

C.  H. 
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STRATEGICS  ;   OR,  A  CHAPTER  ON  DUNS. 


'*  Armatt  terram  exeroent,  scmperqae  recentes 
Convectare  juvat  pnedas  et  vivere  rapto.**    , 


I  AM  not  going,  like  old  Montaigne,  to  write  a  treatise  on  Experience. 
Were  I  to  string  together  maxim  upon  maxim  till  doomsday,  so  nume- 
rous and  irresistible  are  the  seductions  and  temptations  of  this  great 
eity^  that  they  would  sport  with  my  axioms  like  the  ruthless  simoon 
with  the  sands  of  the  Desert.  Experience  is,  doubtless,  an .  admirable 
counsellor,  but  one  that  makes  its  appearance  when  it  is  too  late —       i 

"  Aprbs  la  mort  vient  le  m^decin.'* 
Debt,  says  a  profound  nlodern  philosopher,  is  a  necessary  evil.  My 
object  is,  therefore,  by  a  course  of  strategy,  to  point  out  how  the  ills', 
which  this  moral  gangrene  brings  in  its  train,  are  to  be  avoided ;  and, 
assuming  that  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  community  are  at  the  present 
day  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  I  shall  be  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
society,  who,  in  its  gratitude,  will,  I  should  think,  erect  a  statue  in  my 
honour  high  as  the  far-famed  Colossus  at  Rhodes.  > 

When  a  man  first  enters  life,  he  generally  conducts  his  operations 
upon  the  approved  English  system  of  paying  for  every  thing,  even  in  an 
enemy's  country.  This  may  be  all  very  Veil  with  a  well-fUled  military 
chest ;  but  without  this  mighty  sinew  of  war,  he  must  observe  the 
maxim  of  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  make  the  war  feed  itself,  and  subsist 
his  forces  by  requisitions  levied  upon  the  enemy.  Study  well,  there- 
fore, the  carte  du  pays,  and  remember,  that  in  forming  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign, the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  too  deeply 
taken  into  consideration.  As  tradespeople  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  depots  and  magazines,  from  which  you  are  to  draw  your  sup- 
plies, deal  only  with  what  are  cfilled  fashionable  trades^ieople :  their 
enormous  profits  not  only  enable  them  to  give  long  credits,  but,  as  they 
one  day  hope  to  amalgamate  with  the  gentry  of  the  country  by  means  of 
their  great  wealth,  the  vulgar  tactique  of  dunning  is  beneath  their  dig^ 
nity.  It  is  the  subalterns  who  are  to  be  dreaded.  Whether  from  the 
pressure  of  the  times  or  the  march  of  radicalism,  certain  it  is,  that  that 
prestige  which  used  to  hover  round  rank,  and  which,  like  death  and  the 
sun,  could  not  be  looked  steadfastly  upon  by  the  tradesman,  is  daily 
losing  its  influence.  With  these  latter  deal  not,  therefore,  or  you  will, 
from  the  force  of  things,  be  exposed  to  a  guerrilla  warfare  that  will  destroy 
you  in  detail.  The  former  are  an  aspiring  race;  they  on  every  occasion 
endeavour  to  assume  the  character  of  gentlemen,  a  term  now-a-days  so 
vague  and  indefinite  in  its  application,  that  we  cannot  quarrel  with  them 
for  the  assumption.  Their  style  of  living  too  is  princely.  Who  sports 
a  better  bit  of  blood  than  G — I — t,  the  boot-maker  in  Bond-street? 

Who  gives  more  recherche  dinners  than  his  neighbour  S th,  the 

perfumer ;  and  whose  fancy  balls  display  more  beauty  and  splendour 
of  costume  than  those  of  the  high  priestess  of  fashion,  M — r — n 
C— r — n,  in  Hanover-square?  If  Monsieur  le  Baron  d'Haussez  had  had 
his  entree  to  their  tables,  he  would  scarcely  have  indulged  in  such  a 
philippic  against  ia  cuisine  Afiglaise.    But^  should  you  have  neglected 
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these  precautions,  and  be  once  seriously  in  debt,  la  guerre  des  positions  is 
your  only  .resource.'  '  It  is  under  coter  of  tbe  morning  ihisti  that  Duns 
invariably  make  their  attack.  .  Too  much  precaution,  therefore,  cannot 
be  observed  in  posting  the  outlaying  pickets.  This  duty  of  course  will 
devolve  upon  your  servaut.  Now,  an  Irishman  would  betray  you  by 
his  blunders;  a  Scotchman  by  his  morality;  thorough-bred  English 
tigers  are  the  best  for  this  duty ;  they  are  perfect  Cossacks  at  outposts. 
-However,  the  safest  plan  is  to  shift  your  camp  as  often  as  possible,  ind 
studiously  conceal  your  march  from  the  enemy.  Having  effected  this, 
never  venture  out  before  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day ;  till  that  time 
all  the  tradespeople  of  the  metropolis  are  on  foot,  waiting  on  their  different 
customers.  After  that  hour  they  are  seldom  seen  abroad,  knowing  that 
a  gentleman  does  not  like  to  be  elbowed  by  his  tailor.  Some  of  the  morie 
assuming  ones  are,  however,  seen  at  all  hours  in  the  most  fashionable 
places  of  resort.    When  you  meet  them,  a  nod  of  recognition  wilt  do 

ou  no  harm ;  it  flatters  their  vanity,  and  may  baffle  a  projected  attack. 

n  this  kind  of  tactics,  the  following  example  will,  1  think,  be  found 
classical  in  its  application,  and  fully  illustrate  my  meaning. 
.  Two  summers  ago  i  was  strolling  on  the  Steyne,  at  Brighton,  with 
an  officer  in  a.  dragoon  regiment  quartered  there,  when  we  suddenly  en^* 
countered  his  tailor,  upon  whose  book  his  name  had  occupied  a  con* 
•picuous  place  for  more  than  three  years.  A  lovely  female  was  hanging 
on  the  tailor's  arm,  upon  whom  he  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  pass 
himself  off  for  what  he  really  wAs  not ;  she,  perhaps,  in  return,  was  like* 
wise  playing  the  same  game.  Such  scenes  are  of  daily  occurrence  at 
watering-places,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that — 

*•  Corsaire  centre  Corsaire 
Font  de  bien  mauvaises  affaires.'* 

The  major,  with  a  tactical  eye,  saw  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  ground, 
-and  skilfully  made  the  most  of  it.   Extending  his  hand  to  the  Schneider^ 

he  exclaimed,  "  H n,  how  are  you  ?     Happy  to  see  you !    Let  me 

see  you  at  the  Barracks;"  and  so  forth.  To  oeso  noticed  by  an  officer 
of  a  crack  regiment,  and  at  so  particular  a  moment,  so  futtered  the 
vanity  of  the  artiste  tailleur^  that  his  bill  was  not  sent  iki  for.  nearly 
eighteen  months  after.  However,  when  you  are  not  in  the  clutches  of 
these  reptiles,  mortify  their  vanity  on  every  occasion. 

In  the  year  1829,  I  was  standing,  with  another  military  friend,  at  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  de  Treves  at  Coblentz.  Presently,  claque^  daque^ 
went  the  whip^  and  up  galloped  an  ctvant  courier^ — 

"  Chapeau  bas,  chapeau  bas ; 
Place  au  Marquis  de  Carabas  !** 

followed  soon  afWrwards  by  a  handsome  English  travelling  chariot  and  a 
light  German  waggon.  The  former  contained  I^er  Hock  Vohlgeboren 
Baron  Von  S — tz.  Out  rushed  our  host  Herr  Mars,  at  the  head  of  a 
host  of  obsequious  kellners,  to  usher  the  illustrious  stranger  into  the 
house,  who,  as  he  ascended  the  steps,  was  addressed  .by  my  companion^ 
doubtless  to  his  infinite  mortification,  with  a-r^^  Halloa,  S— tz,  wh^t 

gte  .4levil  brings  you  here  ?  "  —  Mons.  Le  Baron  made  no   stay  at 
.  oblentz. 

.  Another  maxim  to  be  observed,  is  never  to  venture  into  one  of  tliose 
fkmbulatory  cul^de^sacs^  an  omnibus.  I  was  in  Paris  when  first  these 
inachines  urere  introduced,  anil  well  do  I  recollect  the  pauvre  Ducfaeaee 
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de  Bern  IA»fcmff  «  |)et  witli  QlMurIe«  Dj^i  tbfit  sba-would.rido  in  one  of 
ibsm  Ifom  Im  Ma4eiaine  to  the  Barriere  du  Temple  without  being  dis- 
covered ;  the  duchepe  won  her  wager  too,  *^  Ce9  lourdes  m^chines,'^ 
■aid  An  old  roy^liet  gentleman  to  me  one  evening  as  we  wiere  watching 
the  pMsiqg  crowd  on  the  steps  of  the  Cafe  T<»rtoni-T^^  Ces  gourdes  ma- 
chines finiront  par  renverser  la  mon^rchie !  Le  peuple  vole,"  I  smiled 
JDcredulously  at  the  time  at  this  rpyalist  prophecy  j  yet  not  m^y 
inonths  afierwards  this  formed  the  chief  elemept  of  the  system  of  bar- 
ricadesy  from  behind  which  the  Chiffonniers  of  Paris  hurled  death  and 
destruction  upon  the  Royal  Guards,  and  in  which,  after  their  victory^ 
tbty  advanced  upon  Rambouiilet  tp  dictate  an  abdication  to  th^ir  fallen 
monarch.  Such  is,  then^fore,  the  republican /^  ^jfenu^  loci"  of  the^ 
Yehiples,  th«t  it  would  be  particularly  awkward  to  have  a  creditor  for 
t  vJf'i'vii'  But  this  is  not  the  wgrst ;  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  fre* 
quently  lie  perdu  in  them,  and  numerous  have  been  the  unlucky  wights 
whpy  thinking  to  execute  a  march  d  la  derobee  upon  the  city,  have  no 
more  returned  to  glad  their  -^  teneras  conjuges"  but  have  been  left  to 
mourn  over  the  instability  of  all  human  greatness  in  th^  gloomy  solitude 
qf  a  sponging-house. — ^^  QuU  taliafando,^*  &c. 

Some  professors  who  have  treated  this  subject,  have  laid  it  down  as 
1^  rule  never  to  venture  into  Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday.  Such  a  nuixim 
might  have  held  g^od  fifty  years  ago,  but  now  it  is  obsolete  i  *^  tempara 
muianiur"  Sunday,  in  fact,  is  now  the  only  day  on  which. a  man  can 
enjpy  a  walk  there  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  A  more  approved  axicmi 
is  never  to  be  seen  in  Fop's-alley  at  the  Opera  on  a  Saturday  night,  or 
on  the  following  day  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  or  in  those  of  Kensing- 
ton during  the  fashionable  season ;  for  in  all  those  places  of  fashionable 
lesfHTt  the  aristocracy  of  trade  swarm.  During  the  whole  of  the  last 
season  the  two  most  conspicuous  figures  in  Kensington  Gardens  were 
the  illustrious  G— 1 — t,  the  Bond-street  boot-maker,  and  his  brother. 
The  latter  apes  Lord  Rr— n — 1 — h,  of  the  Life  Guards,  in  his  dress  and 
manner ;  and,  as  they  employ  the  same  tailor,  he  is  always  enabled  to 
turn  out  in  a  coat  of  the  precise  cut  and  cobur  of  his  lordship's.  Even 
th^  military  jerk  on  horseback  of  the  noble  Viscount  is  imitated  to  a.T, 
by  this  aspiring  son  of  Crispin,  who,  at  the  fancy  ball  of  the  superb 
M — rd — n,  I  have  no  doubt,  elicited  the  same  admiration  from  his 
peers  for  his  elegance  and  grace  in  the  Parisian  gallopade,  as  his  aris- 
tocratic prototype  did  at  the  late  grand  ball  at  St.  Petersburg. 

To  tms  active,  and  perhaps  somewhat  harassing  systSme  de  guerre^ 
many  of  my  readers  would  perhaps  prefer  the  more  dignified  retirement 
of  the  King's  Bench,  or  a  retreat  across  the  channel.  The  latter  is  not 
•Iwaya  practicable — there  may  be  circumstances  that  chain  a  man  to 
the  spot ;  but  the  former  doctrine  will  be  rejected  by  all  masters  of  the 
trt  with  honor. 

A  prison  is  a  social  grave;  and  when  onee  its  ponderous  gates  are 
doaed  upon  us,  our  beet  friends,  in  time,  look  upon  us  as  dead.   Defend 

{oar  liberty  to  the  last.  ^  La  libertad,  Sancho,''  says  the  hero  of  Lft 
Cancha,  "  ea  uno  de  los  mas  preeiosos  dones  que  a  los  hombites  diecon 
loa  Cieios."  And  a  little  further  on,  by  way  of  corollary,  he  adds-^ 
^  Ventmroifi  aquel  a  quien  el  Cieb  di6  im  peda^  de  pan  sen  que  le 
{laede  ofaligacion  de  agredeeer  ik  otro  que  ftl  mismo  Cielo."  Venivroso^ 
indeed !    And  were  this  conditbn  hut  only  partially  realized  in  this 
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country,  we  might  exclaim  with  the  poet,  **  Redeunt  Saturnia  regna  !*' 
But,  to  resume  my  subject ;  keep  the  field,  and  show  an  imposing  front 
to  the  last.  A  great  captiun  is  always  formidable,  and  never 'more  so 
than  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  for  then  his  mighty  energies  are' roused. 
■  And  now,  one  example  more  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the  Jjondon 
tradesmen,  and  I  have  done  YnX\\  them.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  I  en- 
countered, in  the  lobby  of  one  of  the  patent  theatres,  a  tailor  with  mus- 
tachios,  who,  I  presume,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  these  Qiilitary  decora- 
tions from  his  recent  connexion  with  Don  Pedro's  condoitieri^  many  of 
whom  he  had  fitted  out.  ' 

"  A  tailor  with  mustachios !"  I  think  I  hear  some  griffin^  as  we  say 
in  India,  exclaiming.  '  Yes,  my  de&r'griffin ;  although,  in  plain'  matter- 
of-fact  Old  England,  a  mustachioed  Schneider  is  somewhat  of  a  rard 
avis  in  terra^  still  the  existence  of  such  an  animal  is  no  fable ;  and 
when  you  have  extended  your  peregrinations  across  the  Channel,  you 
will  learn  to  think  that  a  tailor  without  them  is  quite  a  phoenix, — and 
may  it  never  be  your  fate  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  one  of  them  ! 

At  a  moment  when  the  rage  of  absenteeism  is  pervading  almost  every 
rank  of  society,  a  few  strategic  rules  upon  the  ^'  systeme  de  guerre  '•'  to 
be  followed  in  the  French  capital  will  be  read  with  interest.  Of  all  the 
duns  who  walk  this  earth.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  the  French !  and 
if  ever,  like  Saint  Simon,  I  found  a  new  religion,  this  shall  be  one  of 
the  formulae  of  my  litany.  As  we  have  already  observed,  there  still 
exists  in  England  a  certain  prestige  in  favour  of  rank,  (in  spite  of  Re- 
form Bills  and  Political  Unions,)  which  extends  its  Mgis  over  a  gentle- 
man. But  in  France,  la  Revolution  a  change  tout  cela.  Be  thou  Duke 
or  Peer,  Marshal  or  Deputy,  c*est  egal  to  a  French  dun,  who  neither 
respects  rank  nor  station,  time  nor  place :  the  higher  the  rank,  the  greater 
his  triumph ;  the  more  public  the  place,  the  more  signal  his  reveuge. 
With  the  ruthless  fury  of  Russian  irregulars,  they  hang  upon  the  Ranks 
and  rear  of  their  ill-fated  debtors ;  and  in  their  partisan  warfare  display 
niore  fertility  of  resource,  and  skill  in  execution,  than  even  the  Curate 
Merino,  or  any  other  Guerrilla  worthy  that  Spain  ever  produced. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  Captain  M ,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 

was  lounging  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  when  they  were  filled  by  all  the 

beauty  and  fashion  of  the  French  capital.    M was  the  very  beau 

id^al  of  a  guardsman — so  extravagant,  that  had  he  been  master  of  the 
diamond  mines  of  the  Serra  do  Frio,  they  would  have  proved  insufficient 
to  gratify  his  costly  tastes.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  that 
vacant  stare  so  peculiar  to  the  corps,  which  enables  a  man  to  cut  his 

most  intimate  friend;  when  he  wishes  it,  without  offending  him.   M 

wias  lounging  up  and  down  the  principal  a//ee,  with  the  listless  air  I 
have  described,  when  he  was  espied  by  his  tailor,  who  had  long  sought 
in  vain  for  the  payment  of  his  bill.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to 
be  lost.  Accordingly,  the  Frenchman  threw  himself  upon  his  flanks, 
and  commenced  operations,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  bystanders. 
The  Captain,  however,  pursued  his  walk,  apparently  unconscious  that 
the  tirade  of  invective  and  abuse  was  directed  at  him,  till  his  persecutor; 
enraged  at  the  imperturbable  sang-froid  of  the  Englishman,  by  a  demi- 
tour  a  gauche,  wheeled  up  to  his  front ;  and  "  sans  plus  ou  moins  de  cir- 
conlocution,"  said,  ••  Mons.  ilf.,  vous  eies  un  escroc**^  Not  a  muscle  of 
the  guardsman's  countenance  underwent  the  slightest  change;  hewa9 
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cool  and  uuimpassioiied  as  a  statue,  till,  raising  .his  powerful  arm,  he 
sent  the  audacious  Frenchman,  head  over  heels,  some  ten  yards  bdfore 
him,  where  he  lay  completely  disabled.  The  chastisement  was  in- 
flicted with  such  ease,  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  that  the  specta- 
tors appeared  awe-struck,  and  the  Captain  resumed  his  walk  ¥rith  the 
same  nonchcdance  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  However,  this  tactique 
might  prove  a  rather  dangerous  experiment  now-a-days.  In  la  jeune 
France^  tout  le  monde  est  milttairey — ^your  tailor  may,  perchance,  be  a 
captain  in  the  National  Guard ;  and,  moreover,  in  tne  habit  of  dining 
with  citizen  Royalty  Uself.  So  universal  is  now  the  "  point  d'honneur," 
that  the  wearer  of  a  worsted  epaulette  is  cense  to  be  entitled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  gentleman ;  and  such  are  the  prejudices  or  the  reason  of 
society  (for  I  shall  not  examine  the  question),  that  it  cannot  be  refused 
without  dishonour.  Should  a  man,  therefore,  happen,  in  one  of  these 
rencontres,  to  catch  a  Tartar,  and  to  come  off  second  .best,  some  good- 
natured  fiiend  may  write  upon  his  tomb  in  P^  la  Chaise  the  following 
epitaph : — 

''  Ci  eit  Monsieur  un  tel — oh  douleur ! 
Tue  sur  le  champ  d'honneur  par  son  tailleur.** 

By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet !  the  fate  of  the  Mexican  Montezuma  were 
a  Ui  de  roses  to  this.  Thank  Heaven,  I  left  France  before  "  les  trois 
Jours,"  or  my  mortal  light  might,  ere  this,  have  been  extinguished  by  a 
lamplighter! 

•  In  the  hotel  in  which  I  resided  in  Paris  there  was  a  billiard-table. 
Haying. breakfasted  one  morning  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  weather 
being  wet,  I  strolled  into  the  scUan  to  chase  away  the  demon  of  ennui^  by 
knocking  about  the  balls.  Its .  only  inmate  was  a  man  trimming  some 
lamps,  who,  to  my  untutored .  imagination,  appeared  nothing  more  than 
a  gar^on  de  PhStel.  *^  Mon  ami,"  said  I,  addressing  him,  '*  dtez  moi 
ce  drap  ll^"  pointing  to  the  cloth  which  covered  the  table.  To  my  utter 
astonishment,  however,  he  turned  round,  and,  d^un  Ion  ccurrouce^  ex- 
claimed, *^.  Monsieur,  je  vous  prie  de  sayoir  que  je  ne  suis  pas  domes- 
.tique  :  je  suis  lampistey** — a  distinction,  I  certahily  thought  at  the  time, 
without  a  difference. 

The  late  revolution  is  certainly  more  popular  with  the  men  thail  with 
the  women  of  France.  Under  tne  old  system,  in  the  Monde  Marchand; 
it  was  the  female  part  of  it  who  were,  charged  with  the  entire  compta- 
bUite  dans  les  affaires ;  and  the  present  military  mania,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Garde  Natumale,  hy  abstracting  their  husbands  and  brothers 
so  much  from  home  has  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  their  duties ; 
while  many  of  these  heroes  are  figuring  away  at  the  Tuileries,  their 
partners  are  behind  a  counter.  '*  Depuis  les  trois  jours,"  eaid  a  coiffeuse 
to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  been  scolding  her  for  her  want 
of  punctuality,  ^  je  ne  sais  plus  oil  donner  de  la  t^te.  Mon  Mari 
n'est  jamais  au  Magasin, — taiitot  il  est  de  service^  tantOt  au  club,  tan t6t 
h  ex^cuter  de  grandes  manoeuvres  sur  la  plaine  de  Crenelle."  **  And 
where  is  he,  then,  to-day  ?''  inquired  my  fair  friend.  '*  Mais,  Madame, 
il  dine  chez  Louis  Phillipe.**  Gentle  reader,  just  imagine,  au  English 
perruquier  executing  grand  manoeuvres  on  Hounslow  Heath,  or  dining 
at  St.  James's.     Yet 

"  To  this,  Horatio,  we  must  come  at  last  !** 

French  female  duns,  like  the  Turkish  Saphis,  are  devils  incarnate 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  prove : — ^Towards  the  close  of  last  season 
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I  call«d  mk  Vkdy  in  the  neigbboiirliodd  of  Berkeley-i^uftM.  Wkett  t 
j^<jach«d  the  hftUi  I  found  a  French  modiste  in  position,  and  irho^  to  tlM 
different  visiters  arrived  and  traversed  it  oft  their  way  to  the  dr&wing« 
room,  tan  out  hfer  guns  and  commenced  a  tirade  of  invective  against 
^^  La  damd  de  la  maison,"  which  evidently  showed  that  she  felt  the  full 
force  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  maxim,  that  there  is  something  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  OUT  friends  not  unpleasing  to  us*  To  have  expostulated  with 
an  infuriated  Frenchwoman  would  have  been  ift  vain.  I  saw  that  the 
blockade  was  only  to  be  raised  by  an  cUtaque  de  front  Accordingly  I 
said  to  the  potter,  ^'  Give  that  woman  hi  charge  to  the  policci"  ''  Com«- 
ment  done,  Monsieur,  comment !  Me  faire  empoigner  pat  un  agent  de 
police  1"  exclaimed  the  astonished  couturi^re.  **  Oui^  Madame,^'  I  coolly 
rejoined ;  "  ici  on  ne  viole  pas  avec  impunitcS  les  convenances.^'  And| 
observing  the  porter  preparing  to  obey  my  injunction^  she  crowded  all 
sail  and  made  off.  However,  a  few  days  afterwards  she  returned  to  the 
Q^arge,  and  carried  her  point  by  a  coup  de  ffioinj  for,  before  the  porter 
or  the  footman  was  aware  of  her  intention,  she  darted  across  the  haU^ 
rushed  up  stairs,  and,  opening  the  drawing-room  door,  compelled  the 
lady,  by  a  well-^xecuted  attack,  to  satisfy  her  demands.  So  much  for 
French  duns.  In  the  capital  of  France,  so  numerous  are  thd  seductionfe 
hourly  held  out  to  the  young  and  ineliperieuced,  that  a  man  is  liteMlly 
never  safe;  and  the  mere  delay  of  a  remittance  from  England  may  ex* 
pose  him  to  the  envenomed  fury  of  these  harpies.  The  strategidSi  there ^ 
forty  under  such  circumstances,  are  to  mammivre  upon  the  lin^  of  the 
English  tradespeople^  of  whom  there  is  so  numerous  a  colony  iii  Paris. 
These  people,  deriving  as  they  do  their  existence  from  the  patronage  of 
the  English  residents,  will  be  careful  how  they  excite  their  esprit  de 
corps  by  unmannered  insolence  and  abuse. 

The  German  duns  are  likewise  furious  animals, — and  that  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  at  Manheim  and  Munich,  the  head-quarters  of  th^ 
English  in  that  country,  have  found  them  so,  we  doubt  not.  Their  language 
is  so  rich  in  vituperation  and  invective,  that  the  weight  of  abuse  their 
batteries  can  throw  is  truly  terrific.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  com^- 
pletely  is  the  German  under  the  sedative  and  narcotic  influence  of  the 
Mjeerschaum,  that  it  is  seldom  his  energy  is  reused  \  and  then,  again, 
)ie  is  so  ignorant  of  the  details  of  la  petite  guefrey  that,  With  a  Very  little 
tact,  he  is  easily  out-manoeuvred. 

Rousseau  compares  our  modem  civilization  to  a  drunken  man  on 
horseback,  who,  as  fast  as  he  is  set  up  on  one  side,  falls  over  on  the 
other.  Jean  Jacques  was  right :  it  possesses  the  double  properties  of 
the  lance  of  Achilles.  I  have  travelled  in  many  countries,  taught  me 
many  tongues,  and  have  invariably  observed  that  civilization  and 
dunning  advance  *'  passibus  {eqttis,^^  In  fact,  in  those  countries  which 
we,  in  the  plenitude  of  our  vanity,  designate  as  barbarian,  the  terrorism 
of  duns  is  unknown.  In  those  happy  lands  the  schoolmaster  still 
slumbers ;  trial  by  jury,  and  equal  rights,  and  such  like  vanities,  exist 
but  in  name,  and  a  man  may  pursue  his  mortal  course  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  without  ever  encountering  the  rascality  of  a  pettifbgging 
mttomey,  or  the  brutality  of  a  bullying  barrister*  Some  years  ago  in 
South  America,  I  employed  a  tradesman  to  do  some  work  fot  me,  which 
was  exectited  in  so  bungling  a  manner  that  I  reused  to  pay  him.  One 
beau  matin  the  fellow  called  upon  me,  and,  to  my  utter  amazement, 
i^rocecded  to  give  tongue.  "  Estas  loco,  amigo?  (are  you  mad,  frieiid,>'? 
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I  ingiiired.  ^*  No,  por  Dios,  Cavallero."  '*  Well  then,  in  that  case  you 
arev^ry  insolent,  and  must  be  punished;*^  aiid  immediaitel j iuramoi'iing 
half  a  dozen  negroe^y  I  consigned  the  audaciqus.  o^toder  to  a  dark  room 
for  forty-eight  hours ;  there  to  jneditate,  as  it  was  Lent  time,  upon  the 
virtues  of  fasting.  In  England,  this  would  liave  been  fine  work  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe ;  but  in  South  America,  club  law  usurps  the 
place  of  litigation, — after  all  the  worst  devil  of  the  two. 

A  cold  shudder  will,  I  am  aware,  come  over  even  lovers  of  what  is 
called  social  order  on  reading  this ;  which  will  only  prove  how  lamentably 
we  are  the  creatures  of  prejudice  and  of  national  manners.  **  Tout  est 
convention,"  said  Napoleon,  '*  jusqu*  k  des  sentimens  qui  sembleraient 
ne  devoir  venir  que  de  la  nature.*'  What  boots  it  whether  a  man  be  de* 
spatched,  in  fact,  by  the  knife  of  a  hired  bravo,  or  by  the  more  lingering 
torture  of  the  law  ?  The  end  is  the  same,  the  mode  of  execution  alone 
differs.  In  the  first  instance,  you  either  kill  or  are  killed, — 
**  Momento  cita  mors  venit,  aut  victoria  Iseta,** 

as  Horace  hath  it.  But  in  the  second,  defeat  is  certain  :  you  are  first 
ruined,  and  then  sent  to  wander  pennyless  and  broken-hearted,  through 
the  scenes  of  former  happiness, — cut  by  your  friends, — an  outcast  from 
that  society  in  which  you  once  moved  an  honoured  being, — doomed  to 
witness  all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  high-wrought  civilization, — to 
gaze  upon  **  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek,"  and  to  exclaim  every  hour  of 
the  day, 

•*  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.** 

In  the  foregoing  treatise  I  have  confined  myself  solely  to  strategic 
precepts,  which  are  founded  upon  such  simple  elements  that  they  are 
easily  reducible  to  rule ;  but  the  means  of  execution,— ^that  is  to  say^ 
their  tactical  illustration  ^  depends  upon  so  many  circimistances,  that  it  is 
utterlv  impossible  to  lay  down  any  positive  rule  for  the  infinite  variety  of 
combmations  that  may  occur.  All  that  I  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  advise 
my  readers  to  study  the  campaigns  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art : — the 
careers  of  many  of  the  illustrious  exiles  at  present  at  Boulogne  and 
Calais  will  furnish  some  splendid  examples,  the  meditation  of  which  I 
cannot  too  strenuously  recommend, 

For  myself  I  candidly  confess  that,  not  having  based  my  operations  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  war  at  the  commencement  of  my  career^ 
my  own  position  is  desperate ; — cut  off  from  my  base,  with  botn  flanks 
en  Pairj  my  ruin  appears  almost  inevitable.  Still,  confident  in  my 
own  resources,  I  do  not  despair,  but  live  for  revenge; — for  to  the 
facilities  and  seductions  of  artful  and  designing  tradespeople  in  the  in« 
experienced  hour  of  youth,  I  owe  my  fallen  fortunes.  I  am,  therefore^ 
preparing  a  plan  of  campaign  that,  if  successful,  will  yet  retrieve  my 
a£^sJ  But  fortune  rules  in  war ;  and  if,  like  Napoleon  at  St.  Dizier, 
all  my  profound  combinations  should  prove  abortive,  at  least  I  will  perish 
greatly.  Like  Samson  at  Gaza,  I  will  drag  down  ruin  upon  my  enemies; 
a  wail  of  loud  lament  shall  run  through  the  ranks  of  the  Philistines  of 
Regent  and  Bond  streets,  such  as  has  not  been  heard  since  the  failura 
of  Watson  T — r,  or  the  flight  of  W— 11— y  P— le. 

"  It  clamor  ad  alta ; 
Atrea  concussam  bacchatur  fama  per  urbem ;  , 

Lamentis  gemituque  et  fseihineo  ululatu  '      . 

Tecta  fremunt ;  resonat  magnis  plangoribus  sether  I'* «     -  ^ 
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THE   NECESSITY   AND  THE  POWER  OF   GIVING   AN 

OPERA   TO   THE  ENGLISH. 


No.  I. 

It  appears  to  be  conceded,  almost  without  a  struggle,  that  the  national 
temperament  of  our  countrymen  is  too  cold  and  calcidating,  too  delibe- 
rate and  reflective,  to  excel  in  the  fine  arts.  Foreigners,  without  hesi- 
tation, assume  it  as  a  fact ;  they  have  dubbed  us,  on  Imperial  authority, 
nation  botUiquiere ;  and  we  ourselves,  though  neither  destitute  of  pride 
nor  slow  to  vindicate  our  rights,  if  we  have  not  formally  acquiesced, 
have^  in  some  instances,  suffered  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  that  our  native 
^'  valiancie "  is  indeed  and  in  truth  but  little  softened  by  the  power 
which  has  civilized  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  Old  England  can  show 
some  title  to  a  higher  respect — aye,  in  all  the  arts — in  architecture,  in 
sculpture,  in  painting,  in  poetry,  and  even  in  music.  But  what  skills 
it  ?  Poor  (rich)  John  Bull  is,  by  universal  consent,  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  Lisbon,  '*  written  down  an  ass;"  and  what  is  more,  he  admits 
them  all  to  allure  him  abrosid,  or  to  come  to  London  and  demonstrate 
the  proposition,  by  tickling  his  ears  and  directing  his  eyes  to  their  own 
purposes,  while  they  devour  his  peck  of  provender.  Truly  this  is  hard 
usage. 

But  may  it  not  be  shown  that  the  fault  lies  with  ourselves?  Talent, 
if  it  do  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  with 
the  acuteness  of  trade  to  its  own  interests,  is  yet  not  positively  insensible 
to  the  impulse.  Does,  then,  the  country  afford  its  highest  and  most  sti- 
mulating encouragement  to  native  talent  ? 

We  shall  confine  our  present  inquiry  to  Music — to  one  department  of 
it,  indeed — namely,  to  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  giving  an  Opera, 
properly  so  called,  to  England ;  and  it  is  a  department  of  the  art  in 
which,  beyond  all  question,  we  stand  the  lowest.  It  seems  not  to  be 
denied  that,  making  the  indispensable  allowance  for  the  simplicity  of 
our  national  forms  of  worship,  English  composers  have  rivalled  those  of 
Germany  and  Italy  in  church  music ;  for  our  ecclesiastical  services  are 
(even  our  psalmody)  simple,  solemn,  noble,  pathetic,  and  ingenious  to 
a  degree  not  at  all  exceeded  by  those  of  other  countries,  though  unaided 
by  instruments  and  strictly  forbidden  by  our  pure  ideas  of  devotional 
forms,  to  employ  the  free  and  almost  dramatic  style  which  bestows  even 
upon  the  masses  of  the  Catholic  Church  (Mozart's  "  Requiem "  ex- 
cepted) a  great  portion  of  their  attraction.  Our  part-songs  and  our 
ballads  are  equally  original,  and  have  as  much,  or  even  more,  beauty. 
It  is  then  in  operas  alone  that  we  fail  and  are  inferior?  Granted.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  know  literally  nothing  of  Italian  com- 
posers but  from  this  source;  that  the  opera  is  the  great  centre  from 
whence,  nationally  speaking,  the  light  dawns  and  is  universally  projected 
and  dif^sed,  to  fall  below  our  competitors  in  this  grand  respect  is  to 
fail  in  the  most  important  particular :  it  cannot  be  denied. 

We  are  arrived  then  at  the  point ;  let  us  endeavour  to  discover  how 
the  genius  of  foreigners  and  our  own  has  been  excited  and  encouraged, 
.first  by  the  structure  of  our  opera,  and  secondly  by  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply. 
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•  We  consider  the  question  of  the  application  of  mufiic  to  the  drama  to 
be  set  at  reet  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice.  It  is,  d 
priorij  absurd  for  the  persons  of  any  action  to  sing  their  griefs  and 
sorrows,  to  wait  for  symphonies  and  ritomels,  and  utterly  irreconcilable 
to  reason  and  to  nature.  But,  nevertheless,  inconsistent  as  it  is,  it  is 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  amongst  the  most  direct  and  easy  illusions 
of  the  theatre,  that  the  mind  overleaps  this  anomaly,  and  that  our  pas- 
sions sympathize  not  less  readily  with  the  passionate  expression  of  words 
and  music.  Melody  and  harmony,  indeed,  are  additional  stimulants  to 
pleasurable  sensation.  We  do  not  reason,  we  are  satisfied  with  effects. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Ann,  Mr.  Addison,*  while  he  admitted  that 
the  province  of  the  art  is  "  to  cast  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul," 
could  indeed  exert  his  peculiarly  delicate  vein  of  humour  upon  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Italian  stage ;  but  time  has  shown  with  how  little  euc- 
jcess.  People  now  go  to  the  King's  Theatre  with  precisely  the  same 
desire  to  be  entertained  as  to  Covent-Garden.  They  listen  to  Rubini 
and  Pasta  with  the  same  temper  of  mind  that  they  regard  Charles 
Kemble  and  his  daughter ;  and  they  are  as  deeply  touched,  though  not 
80  universally,  perhaps,  but  exactly  by  the  same  means.  The  same 
affections  are,  however,  moved ;  and  since  the  creation  of  pleasurable 
sensation  (the  truest  definition  of  happiness)  is  the  end,  they  are  little 
solicitous  to  inquire  how  that  pleasurable  sensation  is  produced.  •  They 
tell  you  at  once  they  love  music,  and  no  more  needs  be  said  about  the 
matter. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  musical  drama,  though  it 
departs  so  widely  from  common  life,  has  other  and  great  advantages,  in 
addressing  itself  to  persons  even  of  the  slightest  musical  temperament. 
It  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  art  to  multiply  associations  more 
widely,  and,  indeed,  indefinitely,  than  any  other  source  of  our  ideas. 
Every  trait  of  melody,  every  rich  or  unexpected  harmony,  every  modu- 
Nation,  every  change  of  rhythm  or  of  time,  nay,  every  transition  from 
loud  to  soft,  wafts  the  fancy  into  new  regions,  revives  old,  or  creates 
new  pleasures.  The  melody  frequently  paints  the  sentiment,  while  the 
accompaniment  is  descriptive  of  natural  adjuncts.  Above  all,  it  pro- 
duces an  intensity  of  feeling — an  abandonment  of  ourselves  to  sensation 
— ^which  rises  with  the  emotion,  until  our  sympathy  carries  us  into  the 
same  high  excitement  that  inflames  and  exalts  the  artist,  whose  power 
over  us  is  apportioned  to  this  inspiration.  These  are  delights  un- 
known to  and  above  the  illusions  of  any  other  species  of  dramatic 
representation ;  while  the  opera  employs  all  that  belongs  to  the  plot, 
character,  incident,  passion,  poetry,  (lyric- dramatic  is  the  most  concen- 

*  "  The  Lion  in  this  opera  cave  birth  to  several  pleasnnt  papers  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  the  *  Spectator,*  particularly  No.  13,  in  which  the  humour  is  exquisite. 
3Tr.  Addison,  who  was  at  this  time  by  no  means  partial  to  operas,  does  justice  to 

*  Hydafpes.'  *  It  gives  me  a  just  indignation,'  says  he,  '  to  see  a  person,  (Signor 
Nicolini,)  whose  action  gives  new  majesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  soft- 
ness to  lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the  greatness  of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded  into 
the  character  of  the  ^^  London  Prentice."  I  have  often  wished  that  our  tragedians 
would  copy  after  this  great  master  in  action.  Could  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  M'ith  as  significant  looks  and  passions, 
how  glorious  would  an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that  action  whii'h  is  capable 
of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions 
of  au  Italian  opera !'  " — Bumeif't  History  of  AJusic,  vol.  iv.  p.  213. 
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trated  of  poetry,)  scetiery,  and  costume.  Thus,  it  may  siicceftafully  be 
maintained  thai  if  the  musical  drama  be  not  the  most  in  accord  with 
nature  and  reason,  it  interests  more  of  our  faculties  than  any  other 
species,  as  well  as  refines  and  elevates  them. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  description  of  the  opera,  rightly  so  called,  by 
which  is  meant  a  musical  drama,  consisting  of  recitative,  air,  and  con* 
certed  pieces*.  We  are  then  brought  to  the  first  step  of  the  superiority 
foreign  nations,  the  Italians  particularly,  enjoy  over  the  English.  They 
liave  a  legitimate  opera,  we  a  mere  jargon  of  alternate  speech  and  song, 
outraging  probability  to  a  much  higher  degree,  while  the  course  and  in- 
fluence of  musical  feeling  are  impeded,  and  all  but  extinguished.  It  is  a 
singular  trait  that  almost  the  only  opera  England  possesses,  '*  Artaxer- 
xes,"  has  sufficient  beauty  and  strength  to  survive  all  the  accidents  of 
time  and  change,  thus  yielding  a  practical  assent  to  the  truth  that  such 
is  the  best  and  most  pleasing  construction.    Is  there  a  new  singer  whose 

*  It  is  curious  to  trace,  In  the  rise  and  progress  of  opera  in  Kngland,  the  fact, 
that  musical  pleasure  has  been,  from  its  very  origin,  tlie  great  end,  independent  of 
■oenic  illasion  or  dramatic  effect.  The  earliest  operas  were  a  heterogeneous  ooui- 
pound  of  both  English  and  Italian.  "  After  the  failure  of  this  opera,  (Addison** 
*  Rosamond,*)**  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  from  the  attractions  of  which  such  crowded 
houses  were  expected,  another  English  opera  was  brought  out  at  Dniry  Lane^ 
April  1,  called  *  Thomyris,  Queen  of  Scythia,'  written  by  Slotteux,  and  adjusted, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  prafaoe,  to  airs  of  Scarlatti  and  Bononcini.  The  recitativea 
and  whole  accompaniment  of  this  pasticcio  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr., 
afterwards  Dr.  Pepusch*  Nine  representations  of  tliis  opera,  and  eight  of  '  Ca- 
milla,* seem  to  have  supplied  the  musical  wants  of  this  theatre  till  the  Gth  of  De- 
cember, when  Valentini  UrbanI,  a  castrato,  and  a  female  singer  called  the  Baronets, 
•arrived,  who,  with  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  were  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  to  sing  in 
the  Bune  opera  of  '  Camilla;'  and,  making  use  of  Bononcini's  music,  performed  their 
parts  in  Italian ;  while  Airs.  Tofts,  Mrs.  Lindley,  Mrs.  Turner,  Ramondon,  and 
Leveridge  performed  theirs  in  English ;  and  in  this  manner  it  was  repeated  three 
several  times,  the  public  being  always  acquainted,  in  the  bills  of  the  day,  that  the 
part  of  TUmuB  would  be  performed  by  Signer  Valentini.*'  This  state  of  thingi  con- 
tinued during  four  Tears ;  and  it  was  not  till  1710  that  an  entire  Italian  operm 
Q  Almahide')  was  given,  and  even  then  iniennezzi  between  the  acts  were  sung  in 
English  by  Dogget,  Mrs.  Lindley,  and  Mrs.  Crofts. 

It  is  probable  that  even  the  love  of  music  was  not  a  charm  strong  enough  entirely 
to  overcome  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  drama,  and  to 
attract  large  audiences ;  the  English  pieces  were  an  indispensable  addition.  It  is 
strange,  even  now,  when  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  so  general,  to  find 
how  few  there  are  who  really  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  scene,  compared  with  the 
whole  audience.  The  love  of  music  does  much — fashion,  perhaps,  more  ;  and  hence 
the  necessity,  in  order  to  advance  the  art  amongst  us,  to  make  the  English  opera  a 
subject  of  the  highest  patronage. 

No  concern  in  the  wh<de  circle  of  English  enterprise  and  adventure  exhibits  ae 
much  of  failure,  loss,  law,  and  crime,  as  has  been  entailed  upon  the  attempt  to. 
plant  the  Italian  opera  amongst  us.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  were  lost  in  the  first 
seven  years,  and  more  tliaii  sixty  thousand  by  Mr.  Kbers  in  the  same  period  of  his 
management,  almost  the  last  seven.  Scarcely  a  single  individual,  Mr.  Taylor  ex 
cepted,  who  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  prison,  and  who  declared  it  was 
inposaiUe  to  manage  the  King*s  Theatre  when  not  guarded  against  the  incursions 
of  perfomers  by  stone  walls,  iron  bars,  and  gaolers, — scarcely  a  single  individual 
esciqied  abs<dute  ruin.  The  most  successful  managers  were  Airs.  Brooks  and  Mrs. 
Yates,  who  had  the  house  in  1774.  Benelli  is  supposed  to  have  left  debts,  /or  one 
f^tom^  of  at  least  forty  thousand  pounds.  It  appears  prolmble  that  a  sum  little 
short  of  a  million,  besides  all  the  subscriptions  and  door-money,  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  desire  of  having  an  Italian  opera.  The  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  m 
pamphlet  was  published,  but  suppressed,  which  insinuated  that  the  incendiary  was 
suborned  to  commit  the  crime,  and  then  poisoned  lest  the  secret  should  be  knbwii. 
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aUIttiti  trt  stippoMd  to  be  of  a  high  oust  P— "  Artaxerxes  "  is  rerived  fox 
her;  and  upon  het  performance  of  thia,  the  only  classical  dramatic  music 
we  have,  her  fame  is  to  be  founded.  Is  a  pre-eminent  foreign  artiste 
pTBTailed  upon  to  accept  an  engagement  at  an  English  theatre  P'^her 
d^ut  must  be  in  •*  Mandane."  Does  an  Englishwoman  return  with 
the  polish  of  foreign  study  ? — Ame's  standard  opera  is  sure  to  be  reverted 
to»*  This,  we  say,  affords  practical  demonstration  *,  for  if  the  supremacy 
of  Ame  above  Shield,  Storace,  Braham,  Bishop,  and  a  hundred  others, 
be  admitted,  still  the  self-same  piece  could  never  have  maintained  its 
ground  for  so  long  a  period,  but  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  recom- 
mendation that  it  is  a  legitimate  opera,  and  our  only  legitimate  opera. 

It  forms,  however,  a  striking  contrast  to  this  tacit  acknowledgment, 
that  the  writers  of  English  dramas  for  music,  with  the  one  exception 
already  taken,  have  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  only  language  pro- 
perly adapted  to  music — to  that  concentrated  expression  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  lyric-dramatic  poetry.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  best 
critics,  the  solid  establishment  and  permanent  success  of  Italy  are  attri- 
butable almost  solely  to  one  man — to  Metastasio ;  and  who  can  read  his 
dramas  without  yielding  an  implicit  belief  ?  All  previous  writers  of 
operas,  from  Carlo  Maggi  to  Apostolo  Zeno,  were  comparatively  rude 
and  unformed ;  their  writings  were  without  taste,  abounding  m  the 
old  extravagancies,  and  almost  totally  without  method  or  r^ularity^ 
Amongst  these,  Silvio  Stampiglia  is  said  to  be  the  first  to  have  given  a 
happy  catastrophe  to  the  musical  drama,  but  this  expedient  is  as  old  as 
the  Italian  drama  itself.  He  did  indeed  purge  the  melodrama  of  its 
grossness,  and  its  anomalous  and  coarse  admixture  of  bufibonery  with  its 
more  serious  interest ;  but  his  style  is  dry  and  inanimate. 

Martelli  of  Bologna  introduced  a  more  beautiful,  polished,  and  florid 
manner  of  writing,  and  some  poetry  into  his  airs,  in  good  taste.  Apostolo 
Zeno,  endowed  with  finer  talents,  learning  without  pedantry,  and 
with  incomparable  diligence,  has  been  esteemed  to  be  the  Comeille  of 
Italy.  He  set  himself  to  restrain  the  licenses  and  irregularities  by 
which  the  theatre  was  deformed,  and  he  sought  his  subjects  from  the 
noblest  incidents  and  characters  of  history,  sacred  as  well  as  secular,  in 
which  he  was  thoroughly  studied.  His  style  is  correct  and  sustained — 
hia  invention  fruitful — his  incidents  better  arranged  than  those  of  his 
predecessors — and  his  dramas  (the  sacred  especially)  were  the  best 
known  till  Metastasio  appeared,  in  whose  writings  is  to  be  found  a  per- 
fect model  of  lyric-dramatic  composition.  Our  object  being  to  guide 
our  countrymen  to  the  means  of  elevating  this  elegant,  refined,  and 
noble  combination  of  all  the  fine  arts,  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur, 
we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  in 
what  the  perfiections  of  this  natural,  easy,  yet  richly  eloquent  poet  consist. 

.     '      ''  ■!  'I  —      I    -I  .  .1.1  II ■    ■« 

^  ^'  Artazenes  "  was  revived  for  Mara  in  1797 ;  for  Billington,  at  both  houses, 
a  few  years  afterwards ;  Miss  Stephens  came  out,  we  think,  in  Mandane ;  and  oer« 
tainly,  at  a  later  period,  Miss  Wilson  (now  Mrs.  Welch),  who  was  to  have  surpassed 
•all  her  predecessors.  But  the  instances  are  countless.  It  is,  ho\rever,  curious 
that  Storaoe's  icompositidns  should  be  so  entirely  laid  aside.  ^'  Love  in  a  Villaffe  '* 
and  the  "  Duenna  *'  have  been  sometimes  given,  and  most  frequentlv  the  ^^  Beg- 
gar^s  Opera,'*  as  if  to  place  our  love  of  national  airs  in  the  broadest  light,  since  il 
extenuates  and  supports  even  the  gross  vulgarities  and  grosser  obscenities  uf  that 
picture  of  crime  and  infamy.  Now  it  is  nothing  else,  fur  the  point  of  the  political 
satire  is  lest. 
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His  merits  are  by  far  too  little  known  to  the  English,  for  it  may  fairly 
be  said,  that  the  works  of  no  other  poet  will  be  found  to  afford  such  ex- 
quisite gratification,  better  models  for  the  formation  of  a  refined  and 
.delicate  taste,  noble  sentiments,  or  more  pathetic  and  beautiful  scenes 
and  situations.  Jtahan  is  not  cultivated  with  sufficient  interest  by  our 
countrymen.  It  is  regarded  as  little  more  than  the  vehicle  for  music, 
and  its  trashy  songs  are  the  means  of  bringing  dishonour  upon  its  gene-r 
ral  literature,  and  of  deadening  all  curiosity  as  to  its  range.  Fenelon  is 
said  to  have  learned  Spanish  at  eighty,  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  **  Don 
Quixote."  It  is  worth  learning  Italian  at  any  age  for  the  satisfaction  of 
reading  Metastasio.  But  to  our  main  object. — ^The  prime  consideration 
is,  that  Metastasio  wrote  entirely  for  music  :  of  this  single  principle  he 
never  lost  sight,  nor  must  they  who  would  understand  his  excellences. 
.His  style,  above  that  of  any  other  poet,  is  at  once  terse  and  luminous  ; 
he  unites  rapidity  with  smoothness,  variety  with  uniformity,  and  his 
choice  of  language  is  as  musical  as  picturesque  and  descriptive.  Every- 
.thing  is  easy — everything  is  free ;  the  words  seem  rather  to  be  made  for 
their  position  than  selected  and  created,  as  it  were,  to  be  placed  where 
he  pleases,  and  as  he  pleases.  No  one  so  thoroughly  adapted  the  Italian 
.language  to  the  genius  of  music.  It  is  thus  that  one  of  the  most  pliilo- 
sophical  of  critics  has  described  his  improvements  : — 

'^  No  one  better  than  he  ever  understood  how  to  adapt  the  Italian 
language  to  the  purposes  of  music,  by  rejecting  such  words  as  were  too 
long  and  elaborate  to  be  melodious— by  the  frequent  use  of  the  syncope, 
and  of  words  ending  with  accented  vowels,  as  ardiy  piegd^  sardy  and 
which  add  so  materially  to  the  polish  of  the  language — by  the  skilful 
alternation  of  short  and  long  syllables,  in  order  to  give  to  a  period  that 
variety  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  intervals  of  harmony  as  well  as  to 
the  convenience  of  the  singei^— by  dividing  the  verses  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  to  shorten  the  phrases,  and  soflen  their  close — by  the  judicious 
use  of  rhyme,  according  to  no  fixed  rules,  but  rendering  it  subservient 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  ear,  and  avoiding  monotony — and,  lastly,  by 
adapting,  with  singular  dexterity,  different  metres  to  different  passions ; 
making  use  of  short  lines  in  painting  emotions  expressive  of  languor, 
when  the  exhausted  mind,  so  to  speak,  has  not  power  to  give  full  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiment — of  rich,  rapid,  and  voluble  lines,  when  courage 
is  to  be  expressed,  &c.  &c.  No  one  could  better  than  he  fit  the  har- 
mony of  Greece  to  the  lyre  of  Italy, — investing  it  with  all  the  soul  of 
Grecian  poetry,  much  more  happily  than  any  who  had  preceded  him, 
not  excepting  Chiabrera,  who  was  certainly  a  great  man,  but  who  failed 
in  the  imitation  of  the  truly  classical  spirit.  These  former  poets  thought 
themselves  new  Pindars  when  they  had  composed  a  regular  canzone  in 
the  proper  divisions  of  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epodon,  resounding  with 
aurO'CrinitOy  chiom-acquosey  ombri-lucentey  and  such  sesquipedaltic 
words,  which  are,  however,  void  of  the  real  Pindaric  spirit,  without  any 
•Grecian  character ;  and,  above  all,  unfit  for  singing,  when  we  consider 
that  the  Grecians  were  never  accompanied  either  by  voice  or  instrument 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  greater  part  of  their  intended  Anacreontics, 
.which  are  as  much  formed  in  the  style  of  that  author  as  the  laughable 
systems  of  the  philosophers  are  conformable  to  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  one  who  possesses  a  spark  of  feeling,  no  one  that  is  free  from 
pedantry,  will  fail  to  recognize  the  true  Grecian  character  in  much  of 
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Metastasio's  poetry ;  with  no  less  felicity  has  he  transfused  into  his  own 
language  the  suhlime  heauties  of  the  Hehrew  poetry,  which  is  ap- 
parent in  the  song  of  Giudita,  in  his  '  Betulia  Liberata ; '  few 
poets  have  succeeded  in  painting  the  God  of  Annies  in  more  majestic 
colours.  The  skill  of  the  poet  is  here,  indeed,  most  remarkable  in  draw- 
ing from  the  eastern  poetry  all  that  it  contains  of  magnificence,  and  reject- 
ing all  such  phrases  and  expressions  as  are  beautiful  in  the  original  only 
as  idioms  proper  to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  but  which  would  become  inflated 
and  bombastic  when  transferred  to  the  Italian. 

'*  No  one  understood  better  the  character  of  the  opera  and  the  means  of 
adapting  the  lyrical  to  the  dramatic  style,  so  that  neither  did  the  orna- 
ments of  the  one  interfere  with  the  illusion  of  the  other,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  latter  place  itself  in  opposition  to  the  ])icturesque  of  the  former.' 
We  may  observe  how  regularly  he  assumes  a  figurative  style  in  narra- 
tion and  description,  and  divests  himself  of  it  whenever  the  passions  are 
called  into  action,  or  where  advice  and  decision  are  required — seldom  or 
never  iutroducing  similes  into  recitative,  but  leaving  them  for  the  airs 
which  demand  warmth  and  igiagery ;  how  completely  his  images  are 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  scene,  so  that  before  they  are 
heard,  the  auditor  has  already  anticipated  the  poet,  foreseeing  what  com- 
parison ought  to  be  introduced — ^which  could  not  happen  unless  it  had 
relation  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  character  or  characters  before' 
him ;  and  how,  in  fact,  everything  results  from  a  surprising  justness, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  combination. 

*'  From  particular  examples,  no  less  than  from  the  general  poetry  of 
Metastasio,  is  apparent  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  imparted  to  his 
verses  the  precise  degree  of  harmony  that  is  necessary  to  make  them 
blend  properly  with  the  melody,  without  rendering  them  too  sustained 
and  sonorous,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  verses  not  intended  for 
ihusic.  Smoothness  of  style,  a  certain  softness  in  expression  as  well  as 
in  imagery,  an  easy  rhythm,  without  its  being  too  constant — all  these 
things,  united  to  a  happy  mixture  of  sounds  in  the  order  and  combination 
of  syllables,  are  the  qualities  required  in  poetry  for  music,  and  are  those 
which  peculiarly  characterize  the  style  of  Metastasio.  Passing  on  to 
the  construction  and  choice  of  his  plots,  the  change  introduced  by  hinr 
into  the  musical  drama  is  astonishing.  Formerly  it  appears  to  have' 
been  considered  that  the  argument  was  a  poem  consecrated  to  fable,  and 
from  which  good  sense  was  banished  by  law.  Stampiglia,  Zeno,  and, 
above  all,  Metastasio,  have  belied  this  common  opinion,  by  shoeing  that 
the  opera  is  capable  of  perfect  regularity,  and  that  historical  subjects, 
without  diminishing  its  grace,  give  it  a  peqietuity  that  it  has  never 
attained  by  other  means.  Accordingly,  it  is  no  longer  the  exaggeration 
of  the  ancient  mythology,  but  truth  and  discernment,  that  constitute  the' 
nature  of  the  drama.  Metastasio  has  indeed  conducted  it  to  the  very 
threshold  of  tragedy,  nor  is  this  a  slight  triumph  gained  by  philosophy 
over  imi^nation  and  prejudice.  Observe  the  ease  with  which  he 
develops  his  events ;  a  single  line,  a  single  word,  is  frequently  enough 
to  explain  everything.  Observe  the  skill  with  which  he  informs  the 
S|)ectators,  at  the  beginning,  what  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know, 
exposing  past  and  present  circumstances,  and  preparing  for  future 
occurrences,  without  difficulty  or  confusion,  but  with  a  facility  that 
makes  one  inclined  to  rest  upon  them.    The  first  scene  of  ^  Themis*' 
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tocle0/  and  of  ^  Artaxerxes/  are  two  masterpiecefl  of  theatiicd 
Mgacity.  Observe  how  ho  always  haatens  the  catastrophe,  dwelluig  on 
the  various  incidents  only  long  enough  to  develop  that  catastrophe,  and 
no  longer;  his  admirable  brevity  and  precision  in  dialogue,  when 
requisite — a  power  which  contributes  essentially  to  the  beauty  of  many 
scenes,  not  only  by  avoiding  the  prolixity  of  the  tragedians  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  ambitious  ornaments  of  the  modem  French 
(school,  but  by  powerfully  awakening  the  attention  of  the  audienca, 
reviving  their  interest,  by  the  greater  rapidity  of  events,  the  greater  unitjr 
and  energy  of  the  music,  and  by  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  scene  by 
the  bustle  of  action — that  action,  the  soul  of  the  theatre,  and  which 
has  alone  rendered  many  pieces  endurable  that  were  absurd  in  every 
Other  respect. 

-  **  Another  important  endowment  of  the  illustrious  author  is  his 
philosophy, — ^not  that  dusty  philosophy  which  endeavours  to  atone  for 
the  absence  of  common  sense  by  the  acquirement  of  a  learned  and 
pompous  ignorance, — ^not  that  inconclusive  jargon  still  in  use  among 
the  echools,  and  which,  instead  of  clearing  the  intellect,  only  lulls  it 
into  a  dream  of  the  most  sophistical  stupidity,  but  that  golden  and  divine 
philosophy,  which,  penetrating,  like  the  universal  soul  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, into  every  division  and  branch  of  human  knowledge,  does  not 
scorn  to  avail  itself  of  the  fascinations  of  eloquence,  or  the  allurements  of 
harmony,  for  the  purpose  of  instilling  truth  more  agreeably  into  the 
mind.  What  dramatic  poet  has  accomplished  this  end  more  completely 
than  Metastasio  ?  If  we  regard  his  moral — that  portion  of  philosophy 
which  examines  and  strengthens  the  duties  of  man — the  science  among 
all  others  the  most  worthy  of  consideration,  the  only  one  really  beneficial 
to  wretched  humanity — the  only  one  which  is  fitted  to  engross  the 
reflection  of  a  thinking  being — ^who  has  rendered  himself  so  deserving  of 
praise?  Who  has  painted  virtue  in  more  beautiful  colours,  or  placed 
more  splendid  examples  before  us  than  he  proposes  for  our  imitation, 
or  expressed  more  important  maxims  than  are  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  his  works,  or  disposed  the  heart  by  more  irresistible  persua* 
sion  to  receive  and  retain  them  ?  Is  there,  on  the  ancient  or  the  modem 
stage,  an  equally  interesting  character  with  Titus  ?  Is  he  not  the  delight 
of  the  human  species  in  the  writings  of  Metastasio,  as  he  was  upon  his 
throne  ?  Does  he  not  appear  as  the  true  father  of  his  subjects — the  model 
of  a  sovereign  of  the  people — the  man,  iu  short,  who,  as  others  have  said 
of  Trajap,  was  born  to  honour  the  human,  and  to  personify  the  divine 
nature  ?  Do  not  the  votaries  of  liberty  (that  sublime  phantom  of  elevated 
minds !)  feel  themselves  excited  to  heroism  by  contemplating  his  *  Cato  ?' 
and  do  not  his  'Siroe,'  'Timante,'  *  Svenvango,'  '  Egio,'  *Arbace,* 
and  *  Megacle,'  exalt  our  ideas  of  our  species  ?  Do  we  not  rejoice  in 
being  able  to  feel  we  have  Themistocles  as  a  companion,  and  does  not 
•very  one  feel  impressed  with  astonishment  at  the  elevation  of  the 
sentinients  which  the  poet  puts  into  his  mouth  in  one  of  the  most 
delicate  situations  in  which  a  hero  can  be  placed  ?  In  his  compositions 
is  verified  the  remark  of  Plato,  that  if  Virtue  could  be  displayed  in  her 
naked  purity  before  the  eyes  of  men,  the  whole  world  would  quickly 
become  enamoured  of  her.  Yes :  although  Metastasio  were  deprived  of 
a  thousand  other  beauties,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  him 
the  deUght  of  honest  and  feeling  hearts.    The  imagination  of  the  virtiiona 
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maiiy^  fatiffiied  with  the  spectacle  of  triumphaut  vice;  wearied  with 
roaming  wough  a  world  m  which  nothing  is  offered  to  hie  view  but 
oppressors  and  oppressed — deafened  by  the  cries  of  calunxny,  which 
smother  at  every  turn  the  timid  accents  of  innocence — worn  out,  in 
short,  by  the  intercourse  with  man  as  he  is  generally  found,  weak, 
malicious,  mean,  and  brutalized, — flies  for  consolation  to  the  writings 
of  this  beautiful  poet,  as  to  ai^  imaginary  world  which  shall  recover  him 
from  the  tortures  suffered  in  the  actual. one.  There  he  enjoys  less 
clouded  and  less  stormy  skies,  breathes  an  atmosphere  more  worthy  of 
liimself,  and  converses  with  men  who  do  honour  tq  the  Diviuity ;  and 
there  his  eyes  are  dazzled  by  flaBhes  of  the  primitive  light  of  the  great 
and  the  beautiful,  which  attest  its  celestial  origin. 

'*  Nor  is  the  art  of  scenic  decoration  less  his  debtor.  This  quality, 
hitherto  unobserved  by  all  who  have  read  Metastasio,  would  deserve  a 
separate  dissertation,  to  show  with  what  dexterity  he  has  treated  so  in« 
teresting  a  branch  of  the  melodrama.  The  man  of  tast«  will  observe 
with  surprise  his  fertility  of  imagination  in  selecting  situations  fitted  to 
the  scene ;  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  distinguishes  local  beauty ; 
his  nice  discernment  in  selecting  those  which  are  calculated  to  charm 
the  fancy  of  the  spectator,  in  preference  to  those  which  may  be  irksome 
to  him ;  the  delicate,  gradual,  and  never  repugnant  contrast  which  he 
preserves  in  the  scenes  which  speak  to  the  eye;  the  various  and  multin 

Slied  learning  in  the  geography,  the,  religious  rites,  the  productions,  the 
ress  of  each  country, — in  all  those  things,  in  fact,  which  render  a 
theatrical  spectacle  at  once  magnificent  and  brilliant.  The  decoratoc 
knows  with  certainty  the  limits  through  which  his  fancy  may  range 
without  overstraining  the  bounds  of  good  sense.  He  finds  in  the  plait 
of  each  of  his  compositions  the  concealed,  but  unbroken  connexion,  which 
art  ought  to  preserve  between  music  and  perspective,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  between  the  eye  and  the  ear ;  he  finds  that  the  poet  has 
spared  him  infinite  trouble  in  an  infinity  of  m^ns  pointed  out  for  pre- 
paring,  maintaining,  and  increasing  the  illusion,  with  germs  of  inven* 
tion,  and  flashes  of  picturesque  genius,  assisting  him  both  in  the  change 
of  scenes,  and  in  the  exquisite  painting  of  landscape.  But  that  which 
forms  his  chief  charact6ristic-^that  which  makes  him  the  delight  of 
sensitive  hearts — that  which  principally  exacts  the  universal  gratitude  of 
his  readers,  proved  by  the  tears  which  he  has  drawn  from  their  eyes — is 
his  art  of  moving  the  emotions.  His  eloquence  is  the  lene  iormenium 
of  Horace  applied  to  the  heart. 

*^  No  one  was  ever  imbued  like  Metastasio  with  the  philosophy  of  love, 
r-a  philosophy  which,  however  easy  of  comprehension  it  may  appear,* 
because  common  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind  and  founded  upon  senti- 
meni,  has,  nevertheless,  been  seldom  completely  understood,  even  by  the 
greatest  dramatic  poets.  No.one  has  painted  it  in  such  genuine  colours ; 
pow  bringing  to  light  the  most  hidden  feelings, — now  simplifying  the 
most  complicated, — now  drawing  the  veil  from  the  most  illusive  appear* 
ances. '  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  read  *  U  Asilo  d'  Amove,'  to  recognize  a 
complete  philosophical  treatise,  in  which  the  symptomatic  code  of  this 
pas8i9n  is  laid  before  us  in  the  most  beautiful  hues  of  poetry,  and  with 
a  delicacy  and  truth  far  superior  to  the  pompous  and  unintelligible  jargpii 
with  wlbich  the  same  subject  is  discussed  by  Plato  in  hie. 
*^  No  one  has  equally  purified  it,  divesting  it  of  every  baser  interc^ti 
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placing  it  on  the  firm  foundatioa  of  the  doid,  and  blending  it  in  one 
common  feeling  with  the  most  refin^  couHesy.  No  other  possesses  in 
60  high  a  degree  the  eloquence  of  the  heart,  nor  better  knows  how  td 
bring  the  feelings  into  play,  to  set  different  interests  in  opposition,  and 
put  one  to  the  test  against  the  other,  to  develop  circumstances  with 
clearness  that  lead  to  an  action,  to  concentrate  them  all  in  a  catastrophe, 
and  to  trace  the  most  sudden,  deep-set,  and  peculiar  motives  to  their 
proper  source  in  a  character.  His  touches  are  always  those  of  a  great 
master — distinct,  profound,  pathetic,  and  sublime." 
=  The  philosophic  Spanish  critic,  whom  we  have  here  quoted,  then 
enters  into  the  parallel  instituted  by  Sherlock  between  Ariosto  and 
Metastasio,  and  he  thus  concludes : — "  If,  after  a  long  silence,  I  were 
compelled  to  decide,  illustrious  Metastasio !  the  boast  of  a  nation  which 
adored  thee  in  thy  age  after  havitig  abandoned  thee  in  thy  youth,  and 
who  joyfully  beheld  those  rare  talents  rewarded  in  another  country  which 
they  ought  to  have  preserved  in  their  own  :  yes ;  thou  wouldst  be  the 
Venus  to  whom  I  should  adjudge  the  apple  of  beauty.  To  this  decision 
I  should  come  the  more  readily,  because  the  influence  of  Metastasio  on 
the  taste  of  the  Italians,  and  on  that  of  other  nations,  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  Ariosto,  or  of  any  other  poet  whatever.  Italy  ought  not  to 
consider  him  merely  as  a  superior  melodramatic  author,  in  wliich  style 
he  has  had  as  yet  no  equal ;  but  she  is  also  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  him  for  that  perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  singing  and  composition 
have  attained  during  the  last  century.  Our  Pergolesis,  our  Vincis, 
Jomellis,  Buranellis,  Terradeglias,  Perez,  Durantes,  and  many 
others,  together  with  our  Farinellis,  Caffarellis,  Gizziellis,  Guarduccis, 
Guadagnis,  Pacchierottis,  may,  with  some  reason,  be  called  the  Sieves 
of  Metastasio,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  would  never  have  reached  such 
perfection  had  they  not  first  been  inspired  by  his  genius,  and  improved 
their  own  talents  by  the  study  of  his  works.  Poetry  and  music  are  like 
the  opening  and  conclusion  of  an  oration  ; — the  last  is  but  an  ampli- 
fication, or  development,  of  what  the  first  sketches  out :  and  since  it 
is  impossible,  or  at  least  difficult,  to  compose  expressive  music  to  in- 
significant words,  thus  the  composer  and  the  singer  both  find  themselves 
spared  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  when  the  poet  furnishes  them  with 
a  variety  and  abundance  of  musical  inflections.  Thus,  the  philosopher 
of  Geneva  has  expressed  himself,  with  not  lees  truth  than  eloquence, 
when  addressing  those  youths  who  desire  to  know  whether  bounteous 
nature  had  transfused  into  their  souls  one  spark  of  that  celestial  fire 
which  is  understood  by  the  term  Grenius.  *  If  you  would  know,'  he  said, 
*  go  to  Naples,  hear  the  cfiefs-d^ceuvre  of  Leo,  Jomelli,  Durante,  or  Peigo- 
lesi ;  if  your  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  if  you  feel  your  heart  beat,  and 
your  breathing  choked,  take  Metastasio,  and  set  to  work.  His  genius 
will  inspire  your  own.  You  will  create  after  his  example,  and  the  eyes 
of  others  will  soon  return  to  you  those  tears  which  he  will  have  com- 
pelled you  to  shed.'  " 

Here,  then,  we  find  our  first  great  requisite, — a  poet  equal  to  the  task 
of  giving  interest  to  the  legitimate  musical  drama,  by  plot  and  poetry, 
without  deviating  into  the  absurdities  of  our  English  construction.  At 
this  point  we  shall  close  the  first  portion  of  our  essay.  Our  next 
number  shall  be  devoted  to  the  demonstration  of  the  further  advantages 
which  the  loint  forces  of  poetry  and  music  enjoy,  and  the  means  which 
the  English  possess  of  giving  to  both  their  utmost  power  and  efficacy. 
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Tt  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  if  any  member  of  the  Bar,  ytho 
has  been  for  a  few  years  in  practice  in  our  criminal  courts,  possessing 
the  not  uncommon  qualities  of  a  moderate  understanding,  a  mind  open 
to  conviction,  and  a  tolerable  share  of  attention  to  the  cases  which  occur, 
would  communicate  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  experience ;  he  would 
do  more  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  the  nature  and  practical  ope- 
ration of  that  most  valued  of  our  institutions,  the  Trial  by  Jury,  than 
could  be  effected  in  any  other  mode.  No  man  can  have  attended,  even 
for  a  single  day,  either  as  a  juror  or  a  witness,  in  any  one  of  our  courts, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  without  having  been  struck,  if  he  be  of  an 
observant  habit,  by  verdicts  utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  upon  which 
those  verdicts  have  been  founded.  Every  man  must  have  seen,  and  must 
be  able  to  bear  testimony  to,  some  case,  in  which  the  result  has  been 
unsatisfactory  to  his  own  mind ;  nor  can  there  be  many  who  have  retired 
home  to  meditate  on  the  scenes  they  have  witnessed,  who  have  not  felt 
some  emotion  of  regret  at  the  success  of  guilt,  or  some  pang  of  horror 
at  the  conviction  of  innocence :  but  few,  very  few,  save  only  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  our  courts  of  justice,  can  form  any  just  idea  how 
frequently  both  these  cases  really  occur.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  have 
attended,  for  many  years  of  my  life,  no  matter  in  what  capacity,  in  most 
of  the  courts  in  this  kingdom.  I  have  witnessed,  and  been  personally 
concerned  in,  cases  so  singular  in  their  nature,  so  unexpected  in  their 
termination,  so  totally  at  variance  with  all  that  could  have  been  predicted 
of  them,  that,  though  in  the  silent  lapse  of  time  they  have  passed  by. 
and  are  forgotten,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  can  never  be  read  without 
interest,  or  reflected  upon  without  instruction.  It  may  happen  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  parties  to  the  circmxistances  that  I  shall  relate  are 
living, — at  all  events,  their  friends  or  relations  may  be  affected  by  the 
recollection  of  them, — I  shall  therefore  make  use  of  fictitious  names. 
The  facts  have  now  become  matter  of  history ;  but  the  revival  of  them 
may  oj)en  wounds  which  the  lenient  hand  of  Time  has  long  closed — that 
is  unavoidable.  Experience  can  only  communicate  her  stores  of  know- 
ledge, so  as  to  make  them  useful,  by  the  recital  of  facts  that  have  really, 
occurred.  The  sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  are  beacons  to  warn  those  who  are  navigating  the  same  ocean  of  life  : 
they  therefore  become  public  property  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  but  it  is  a 
needless  violation  of  individual  comfort  and  individual  happiness,  to 
point  out  the  unfortunate  and  the  sufferers. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  most  interesting  trials  of  which  I 
find  any  account  in  my  note-book,  took  place  on  the  Northern  Circuit', 
very  little  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  instructive  in  many  points  of 
view.  To  those  who  believe  that  they  see  the  finger  of  Proviaence  espe- 
cially pointing  out  the  murderer,  and  guiding,  in  a  slow  but  unerring 
course,  the  footsteps  of  the  afvenger  of  blood,  it  will  afford  matter  of 
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deep  meditation  and  reflection.  To  those  who  think  more  lightly  upon 
such  Buhjects, — to  those  vhotn  philosophy  or  indifference  hiS  taught  to 
regard  the  passing  current  of  etents  as  gliding  on  in  a  smooth  and  uu- 
rufflcd  channel,  varied  only  by  the  leaves  which  the  chance  winds  may 
blow  into  the  stream, — it  will  offer  food  for  grave  contemplation.  How- 
ever they  may  smile  at  the  thought  of  Divine  interposition,  they  will 
recognize  in  this  story  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  of  old, 
who  said,  that  when  the  Gods  had  determined  to  destroy  a  man,  they 
began  by  depriving  him  of  his  senses, — that  is,  by  making  him  act  as  if 
he  had  lost  them.  To  the  inexperienced  in  my  own  profession  it  will 
teach  a  lesson  of  prudence,  more  forcible  than  ten  thousand  arguments 
could  make  it :  they  will  learn  that  of  which  they  stand  deeply  in  need, 
and  which  scarce  anything  but  dear-bought  experience  can  enforce — to 
rest  satisfied  with  success,  without  examining  too  nicely  how  it  has  been 
obtained,  and  never  to  hazard  a  defeat  by  pushing  a  victory  too  far. 
**  Leave  well  almie^*  is  a  maxim  which  a  wise  man  in  every  situation  of 
life  will  do  well  to  observe ;  but  if  a  barrister  hopes  to  rise  to  eminence 
and  distinction,  let  him  have  it  deeply  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  his 
inemory. 

In  the  year  17 — ,  John  Smith  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Henry  Thomson.  The  case  was  one  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature, 
and  the  interest  excited  by  it  was  almost  unparalleled.  The  accused 
was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  property,  residing  upon  his  own  estate, 
in  an  unfrequented  part  of  ■  shire.     A  person,  supposed  to  be  an 

entire  stranger  to  him,  had,  late  in  a  summer's  day,  requested  and  ob- 
tained shelter  and  hospitality  for  the  night.  He  had,  it  was  supposed, 
after  taking  some  slight  refreshment,  retired  to  bed  in  perfect  health, 
requesting  to  be  awakened  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning. 
"When  the  servant  appointed  to  call  him  entered  his  room  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  was  found  in  his  bed,  perfectly  dead  ;  and,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  body,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  been  so  for  many  hours.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  mark  of  violence  on  his  person,  and  the  countenance 
retained  the  same  expression  which  it  had  borne  during  life.  Great  con- 
sternation was,  of  course,  excited  by  this  discovery,  and  inquiries  were  im- 
mediately made, — first,  as  to  who  the  stranger  was — and,  secondly,  as  to 
how  he  met  with  his  death.  Both  were  unsuccessful.  As  to  the  former, 
no  information  could  be  obtained — no  clue  discovered  to  lead  to  the 
knowledge  either  of  his  name,  his  person,  or  his  occupation.  He  had 
arrived  on  horseback,  and  was  seen  passing  through  a  neighbouring 
Tillage  about  an  hour  before  he  reached  the  house  where  his  existence 
was  so  mysteriously  terminated,  but  could  be  traced  no  farther.  Beyond 
this,  all  was  conjecture. 

To  those  whose  memory  carries  them  back  no  farther  than  the  last 
few  years,  during  which,  by  means  of  the  public  press,  information  is 
80  surely  and  so  speedily  circulated  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
this  may  seem  incredible ;  but  to  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remerabeT 
the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  it  will  not 
afford  matter  even  for  surprise.  The  county  newspaper,  if,  indeed,  there 
were  one,  published  once  a  week,  found  its  way,  if  at  all,  at  long  and 
varying  intervals,  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  district.  To  show  how 
tmcertain  even  this  means  of  information  was,  I  may  mention  that,  so 
late  as  the  yeai  1790,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  lelating  to  works 
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of  immeiise  local,  and  I  may  alinost  say  national^  ittiportatict; ;  the  com- 
misdionerts  iriider  ^hich  \rcrfe  directed  from  time  to  time  t«  meet :  in 
which  there  was  a  clause  eilactitig  that  notice  of  stich  meetings  should 
he  rnserfed  in  the  county  newspaper,  if  there  shmtd  happen  to  be  me; 
and,  if  not^  in  the  "  London  Gazette." 

•  With  reipect  to  the  death,  as  little  could  be  leamfed  as  of  the  dead 
man :  ii  was,  it  is  true,  sudden — awfully  sudden ;  but  there  was  no 
reason,  that  alotie  excepted  ^  to  suppose  that  it  was  caused  by  the  hand 
of  man,  rather  than  by  the  hand  of  God.  A  coroner's  jury  was,  of 
course,  summoned;  and  after  an  intestigation,  in  which  little  more 
could  be  |)roved  than  that  which  I  have  here  stated,  a  verdict  was  returned 
to  the  effect  that  the  deceased  died  hj  the  visitation  of  God,  Days  and 
veeks  passed  on,  and  little  further  was  known.  In  the  mean  time  ru- 
mour had  not  been  idle :  suspicions,  vague,  indeed,  and  undefined,  but 
of  a  dark  and  fearfiil  character,  were  at  first  whispered,  and  afterwards 
boldly  expressed.  The  precise  object  of  these  suspicions  was  not  clearly 
indicated ;  some  implicated  one  person,  some  another :  but  they  all 
pointed  to  Smith,  the  master  of  the  house,  as  concerned  in  the  death  of 
the  stranger.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  circumstances  totally  unconnected 
with  the  transaction  in  question,  matters  many  years  antecedent,  and  re- 
lating to  other  persons,  as  well  as  other  times,  were  used  as  auxiliary  to  the 
present  charge.  The  character  of  Smith,  in  early  life,  had  been  exposed 
to  much  observation.  While  his  father  was  yet  alive,  he  had  left  his 
native  country,  involved  in  debt,  known  to  havfe  been  guilty  of  great 
irregiilaritics,  and  suspected  of  being  not  over- scrupulous  as  to  the  mode 
of  obtaining  those  applies  of  money  of  which  he  was  continually  in 
want,  and  which  he  seemed  somewhat  inexplicably  to  jlrocure. 

"  And  he  had  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 
Bttt  from  the  hour  he  wav'd  his  parting  hand. 
Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
H  ad  nearly  ceased  liis  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was  dust ;  his  vassals  could  declare, 
'Tvvas  all  thej  knew,  tliat  Lara  was  not  there : 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 

**  tie  came  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness. 
And  whence  they  knew  not,  why  they  need  not  guess; 
They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o'er. 
Not' that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before. 
Years  had  rdll'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 
To  those  that  wander,  as  to  those  that  stay. 
He  came ;  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime. 
Though  sear'd  by  toil,  and  something  touched  by  time." 

Ten  years  and  more  had  elapsed  since  his  return ;  and  the  events  of 
W*  youth  hdd  been  forgotten  by  many,  and  to  many  were  entirely  un- 
known :  but,  on  this  occasion,  {hey  were  revived,  and,  probably,  with 
considerable  additions. 

Twd  months  after  the  death  of  the  stranger,  a  gentleman  arrived  at 
ihe  place,  impressed  with  a  belief  that  he  was  his  brother,  and  seeking 
fot  information  either  to  confirm  or  refute  his  suspicions.  The  horse 
and  the  clothes  of  the  unfortunate  man  still  remained,  and  were  instantly 
tetdgni^ed :  one  other  test  ihere  was,  thotigh  it  was  uncertain  whether 
that  wotdd  tead  to  ilny  positive  conclusion  j— the  exhumation  of  the 
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body.  This  test  was  tried:  and  although  decomposition  Iiad  gone  on 
rapidly,  yet  enough  remained  to  identify  the  body,  which  the  brother 
did  most  satis&ctorily.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  per* 
son  authorized  by  relationship  to  the  deceased  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  his  death,  and,  if  it  should  appear  to  have  been  otherwise  than 
natural,  to  tiJce  steps  for  bringing  to  justice  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  it,  the  reports  which  had  been  previously  floating  idly  about, 
and  circulated  without  having  any  distinct  object,  were  collected  into  one 
channel,  and  poured  into  his  ear.  What  those  reports  were,  and 
what  they  amounted  to,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  brother  laid  before  the  magistrates  of  the  district  such 
evidence  as  induced  them  to  commit  Mr.  Smith  to  gaol,  to  take  his  trial 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Henry  Thomson.  As  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  justice,  to  keep  secret  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  produced  before  the  magistrates,  all  the  information  of 
which  the  public  were  in  possession  before  the  trial  took  place,  was  that 
which  I  have  here  narrated. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  upon  the  morning  of  the  trial.  Seldom, 
perhaps,  had  speculation  b^  so  busy  as  it  was  upon  this  occasion. 
.Wagers  to  a  considerable  amount  were  depending  upon  the  event  of  the 
case :  so  lightly  do  men  think  and  act  with  reference  to  matters  in  which 
they  are  not  personally  concerned,  even  though  the  life  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture is  involved  in  the  issue.  The  personal  character  of  the  presiding 
judge  was  not  without  its  weight,  in  influencing  opinions  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  conviction  or  acquittal.  That  judge  was  a  man  whom,  living, 
I  so  sinoerely  loved,  and  whose  memory  I  now  so  truly  venerate,  that  I 
dare  not,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  trust  myself  to  speak  of  him  as 
I  feel,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  partiality.  He  was  the  late  Lord 
Mansfield; — a  man  who,  in  addition  to  the  other  eminent  judicial 
qualities  which  belonged  to  him,  possessed  some  which  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  investigating  such  a  case,  as  well  as  some  which  were  thought 
to  bear  against  his  fitness.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  judicial  bench, 
he  had  been  for  some  years  not  only  one  of  the  most  eloquent  debaters, 
but  one  of  the  most  powerful  reasoners,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
had  acquired  the  reputation,  which  he  richly  deserved,  of  possessing  a 
power  of  discriminating  between  truth  and  falsehood  rarely  attained  by 
any  individual.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  more  than  suspected  of 
being  deficient  in  that  firmness  of  purpose,  that  moral  courage,  essential 
to  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  high  functions  in  a  case  where  doubtful 
and  difficult  questions  were  almost  certain  to  arise,  which  a  timid  man, 
fearful  of  committing  himself,  would  rather  avoid  than  decide  upon. 
The  recollection  of  £)rd  George  Gordon's  riots,  then  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  every  man,  tended  very  much  in  the  breast  of  the  common  people  to 
strengthen  this  opinion.  The  belief  was  general,  and  I  confess  that  even  my 
affection  cannot  lead  me  to  doubt  its  acciiracy ,  that,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  the  scenes  of  that  fearful  time  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  timidity 
And  indecision  of  this  otherwise  great  man.  The  King  had  publicly 
declared  that  the  magistrates  had  fidled  in  their  duty;  and  this  reproach 
applied  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Had 
he  but  employed  those  powers  with  which  the  constitution  had  armed 
him,  for  the  early  suppression  of  the  riots,  the  metropolis  would  not  have 
been  given  up  for  a  week  to  the  uncontrolled  domipion  of  a  lawless  mob, 
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nor  that  melodrainatic  jumble  of  tragedy  and  comedy  Wn  enacted 
^hich  cannot  now  be  thought  of  without  amazement,  and  which  has  no 
parallel  in  modem  history. 

Jjord  Mansfield's  charge  to  the  grand  jury  upon  the  subject  of  this 
murder  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  He  had  recommended 
them,  if  they  entertained  reasonable  doubts  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi>' 
dence  to  ensure  a  conviction,  to  throw  out  the  Bill ;  explaining  to  them 
most  justly  and  clearly  that,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so,  if  any  addi» 
tional  evidence  should,  at  a  future  time,  be  discovered,  the  prisoner  could 
^ain  be  apprehended  and  tried  for  the  offence;  whereas,  if  they  found 
a  true  Bill,  and,  from  deficiency  of  proof,  he  was  now  acquitted  on  his 
trial,  he  could  never  again  be  molested,  even  though  the  testimony 
gainst  him  should  be  morally  as  clear  as  light.  The  grand  jury  after,  as 
was  supposed,  very  considerable  discussion  among  themselves,  and,  as  was 
rumoured,  by  a  majority  of  only  oncy  returned  a  true  Bill,  After  the  charge 
I  have  mentioned,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  proofs  offered  to  the  grand 
jury  must  have  been  strong  to  authorize  such  a  finding ;  and  a  strong  im* 
pression  in  consequence  prevailed  that  there  would  ultimately  be  a  convic- 
tion. As  if  to  show,  however,  how  uncertain  all  conjecture  must  be  by  those 
who  are  mere  spectators  of  what  is  going  on,  the  next  morning  a  different 
current  was  given  to  the  tide  of  popular  opinion.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
court  an  application  was  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to  postpone 
the  trial  to  the  next  assizes,  on  Uie  ground  that  a  clue  had  just  been  ob- 
tained to  evidence  of  a  most  important  nature,  which  could  not  be  pro- 
cured in  time  for  the  present  assizes,  and  without  which  those  who  con- 
ducted the  prosecution  thought  it  would  not  be  safe  to  proceed  to  trial. 
The  application  was  of  course  strenuously  opposed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  It  was  urged  in  his  behalf,  that  as  this  was  a  case  in  which 
no  bail  could  be  taken,  the  granting  it  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
him  in  gaol  many  months,  when  he  was  ready  to  take  his  trial :  and  it 
was  said  that  this  was  not  a  common  case,  where  the  committal  of  the 
offender  was  in  pursuance  of  a  finding  by  a  coroner's  jur^,  and  therefore 
where  the  prosecutor  was  compelled  to  come  prepared  with  the  best  evi- 
dence he  could  procure ;  but  that  the  prosecutor  had,  without  interfer- 
ence, and  without  compulsion,  selected  his  own  time  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  statement  of  the  chai^ ;  and  that  he  was  bound, 
therefore,  to  be  furnished  with  proofs  in  support  of  the  accusation  he  had 
made.  These  arguments  were  not  without  their  weight;  and  Lord 
Mansfield  refused  to  postpone  the  trial.  As  the  application  avowedly 
had  proceeded  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  at  present  in  the 
prosecutor's  possession  to  substantiate  the  offence,  expectations  of  his 
acquittal  were  confidently  entertained  and  unreservedly  expressed  during 
the  short  period  that  intervened  before  the  trial,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
following  morning,  and  which,  without  anything  material  occurring  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  took  place  at  the  appointed  time. 

Never  shdl  I  forget  the  appearance  of  anxiety  exhibited  upon  every 
countenance  on  the  entrance  of  the  judge  into  court.  In  an  instant  the 
most  profound  silence  prevailed ;  and  interest,  intense  and  impassioned, 
though  subdued,  seemed  to  wait  upon  every  word  and  every  look,  as  if 
divided  between  expectation  and  doubt,  whether  something  might  not 
even  yet  interfere  to  prevent  the  extraordinary  trial  from  taking  place. 
Nothmg,  however,  occurred ;  and  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  meUow 
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and  silvery  vwce  of  Lord  Mansfield — ^**  Let  John  Smith  be  placed  at  the 
bar,^*  The  order  was  obeyed ;  and,  as  the  prisoner  entered  the  dock,  he 
met  on  every  side  the  eager  and  anxious  eyes  of  a  countless  multitude 
bent  in  piercing  scrutiny  upon  his  face.  And  well  did  he  endure  that 
Bcrutiny.  A  momentary  puffusion  covered  his  cheeks  ;  but  it  was  only 
momentary,  and  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  an  indifferent 
person,  who  found  himself  on  a  sudden  "  the  observed  of  all  observers." 
He  bowed  respectfully  to  the  court ;  and  then  folding  his  arms,  seemed 
to  wait  until  he  should  be  called  upon  to  commence  his  part  in  that  drama 
in  which  he  was  to  perform  so  conspicuous  a  character.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  his  personal  appear- 
ance ;  yet  his  features  were  most  remarkable,  and  are  indelibly  impressed 
on  my  memory.  He  was  apparently  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age ; 
his  hair,  grown  grey  either  from  toil,  or  care,  or  age,  indicated  an  approach 
to  the  latter  period ;  while  the  strength  and  uprightness  of  his  tigure, 
the  haughty  coldness  of  his  look,  and  an  eye  that  spoke  of  fire,  and 
pride,  and  passion,  ill  concealed,  would  have  led  conjecture  to  fix  on  the 
former.  His  countenance,  at  the  first  glance,  appeared  to  be  that  which- 
'we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  deeds  of  high  and  noble  daring ; 
but  a  second  and  more  attentive  examination  of  the  face  and  brow  was 
less  satisfactory.  There  was,  indeed,  strongly  marked,  the  intellect  to 
•conceive  and  devise  schemes  of  high  import ;  but  I  fancied  that  I  could 
trace,  in  addition  to  it,  caution  to  conceal  the  deep  design,  a  power  to 
penetrate  the  motives  of  others,  and  to  personate  a  character  at  variance 
with  his  own,  and  a  cunning  that  indicated  constant  watchfulness  and 
circumspection.  Firmness  there  was,  to  persevere  to  the  last;  but 
that  was  equivocal:  and  I  could  not  help  persuading  myself  that  it 
was  not  of  that  character  which  would  prompt  to  deeds  of  virtuous 
enterprise,  or  to  "  seek  the  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth ;" 
but  that  it  was  rather  allied  to  that  quality  which  would  "  let  no  com- 
punctious visitings  of  Nature  shake  his  fell  purpose,''  whatever  it  might 
be.  The  result  of  this  investigation  into  his  character,  such  as  it  was, 
was  obviously  unfavourable ;  and  yet  there  were  moments  when  I  thought 
I  had  meted  out  to  him  a  hard  measure  of  justice,  and  when  I  was 
tempted  to  accuse  mysdf  of  prejudice  in  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of 
him;  and  particularly  when  he  was  asked  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns 
the  usual  question,  "  Are  you  guiityy  or  not  gmlty  V^  as  he  drew  his 
form  up  to  its  fullest  height,  and  the  fetters  clanked  upon  bis  legs,  as  he 
answered  with  unfiedtering  tongue  and  unblenching  cheek,  "  Not  guilty^*' 
my  heart  smote  me  for  having  involuntarily  interpreted  against  him  every 
sign  that  was  doubtful. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  opened  his  case  to  the  jury  in  a  man- 
ner that  indicated  very  little  expectation  of  a  conviction.  He  began  by 
imploring  them  to  divest  their  minds  of  all  that  they  had  heard  before  tliey 
came  into  the  box :  he  entreated  them  to  attend  to  the  evidence,  and 
judge  from  that  alone.  He  stated  that,  in  the  course  of  Ms  experience, 
which  was  very  great,  he  had  never  met  with  a  case  involved  in  deeper 
mystery  than  that  upon  which  he  was  then  addressing  them.  The  pri« 
aoner  at  the  bar  was  a  man  moving  in  a  respectable  station  in  society, 
and  maintaining  a  fair  character.  He  was,  to  all  appearance,  in  the 
possession  of  considerable  property ;  and  was  above  the  ordinary  temp- 
tations to  commit  so  foul  a  crime.    With  respect  to  the  property  of 
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this  dieceased,  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  either  beeii  robbed 
of,  or  iu  some  inexplicable  manner  made  away  with,  gold  and  jewels  to  a 
very  large  amount ;  yet,  in  candour,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that  no  por- 
tion of  It,  liowever  trifling,  could  be  traced  to  the  prisoner.  As  to  any 
motive  of  malice  or  revenge,  none  could  by  possibility  be  assigned ;  for 
the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  total 
strangers  to  each  other.  Still  there  were  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  death,  pregnant  with  suspicion  at  least,  and 
imperiously  demanding  explanation ;  and  it  was  justice,  no  less  to  the 
accused  than  to  the  pubUc,  that  the  case  should  undergo  judicial 
investigation.  The  deceased  Henry  Thomson  was  a  jeweller,  resid- 
ing in  London,  wealthy,  and  in  considerable  business;  and,  as  was 
the  custom  of  his  time,  in  the  habit  of  personally  conducting  his 
principal  transactions  with  the  foreign  merchants  with  whom  he 
traded.  He  had  travelled  much  in  the  course  of  his  business  in  Grermany 
and  Holland;  and  it  was  to  meet  at  Hull  a  trader  of  the  latter  nation,  of 
whom  he  was  to  make  a  large  purchase,  that  he  had  left  London,  a  month, 
before  his  death.  It  would  be  proved  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where 
he  had  resided,  that  he  and  his  correspondent  had  been  there ;  and  a 
wealthy  jeweller  of  the  town,  well  acquainted  with  both  parties,  had  seen 
Mr.  Thomson  after  the  departure  of  the  Dutchman;  and  could  speak  po- 
sitively to  there  being  then  in  his  possession  jewels  of  large  value,  and 
gold,  and  certain  bills  of  exchange,  the  parties  to  which  he  could  describe. 
This  was  on  the  morning  of  Thomson's  departure  from  Hull,  on  his 
return  to  Loqdon,  aud  was  on  the  day  but  one  preceding  that  on  which 
he  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  prisoner.  What  had  become  of  him  ia 
the  interval  could  not  be  ascertained ;  nor  was  the  prisoner's  house  situ- 
ated in  the  road  which  he  ought  to  have  taken.  No  reliance,  however, 
could  be  placed  on  that  circumstance-;  for  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
persons  who  travelled  with  property  about  them,  to  leave  the  direct  road, 
even  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  as  effectu- 
ally as  possible  from  the  robbers  by  whom  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
were  greatly  infested.  He  had  not  been  seen  from  the  time  of  his  leav- 
ing Hull  till  he  reached  the  village  next  adjoining  Smith's  house,  and 
through  which  he  passed,  without  even  a  momentary  halt.  He  was  seen 
to  alight  at  Smith's  gate,  and  the  next  morning  was  discovered  dead  in  his 
bed.  He  now  came  to  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  case.  It  would 
be  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  deceased  died  hy  poison 
— poison  of  a  niost  subtle  nature,  most  active  in  its  operation,  and  possess- 
ing the  wonderful  and  dreadful  quality  of  leaving  no  external  mark  or  token 
by  which  its  presence  could  be  detected.  The  ingredients  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  of  so  sedative  a  nature,  that,  instead  of  the  body  on  which  it 
had  been  used  exhibiting  any  contortions,  or  marks  of  suffering,  it  lefi; 
upon  the  features  nothmg  but  the  calm  and  placid  quiet  of  repose.  Its 
effects,  and  indeed  its  very  existence,  were  but  recently  known  in  this 
country,  though  it  had  for  some  time  been  used  in  other  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  discovery  of  the  German  chemists, 
and  to  be  produced  by  a  powerful  distillation  of  the  seed  of  the  wild 
cherry  tree,  so  abundant  in  the  Black  Forest. 

But  the  fact  being  ascertained,  that  the  cause  of  the  death  was  poison, 
left  open  the  much  more  momentous  question, — by  whom  was  it  admi- 
nistered ?    It  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  by  the  deceased  himself: 
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there  was  nothing  to  induce  such  a  suspicion ;  and  there  was  this  im- 
portant circumstance,  which  of  itself  almost  negatived  its  possibility, 
that  no  phial,  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  had  been  discovered,  in  which  the 
poison  could  have  been  contained.  Was  it  then  the  prisoner  who  ad- 
ministered it?  Before  he  asked  them  to  come  to  that  conclusion,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  state  more  distinctly  what  his  evidence  was.  The 
prisoner's  family  consisted  only  of  himself,  a  housekeeper,  and  one  man- 
servant. The  man-servant  slept  in  an  out-house  adjoining  the  stable, 
and  did  so  on  the  night  of  Thomson's  death.  The  prisoner  slept  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  the  housekeeper  at  the  other,  and  the  deceased 
had  been  put  into  a  room  adjoining  the  housekeeper's.  It  would  be 
proved,  by  a  person  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  the  house  on  the 
night  in  question,  about  three  hours  after  midnight,  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  remain  and  watch,  from  having  his  attention  excited  by  the 
circumstance,  then  very  unusual,  of  a  light  moving  about  the  house  at 
that  late  hour.  That  person  would  state,  most  ])ositively,  that  he  could 
distinctly  see  a  figure,  holding  a  light,  go  from  the  room  in  which  the 
prisoner  slept,  to  the  housekeeper's  room ;  that  two  persons  then  came 
out  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  the  light  disappeared  for  a  minute. 
Whether  the  two  persons  went  into  Thomson's  room  he  could  not  see, 
as  the  window  of  that  room  looked  another  way ;  but  in  about  a  minute 
they  returned,  passing  quite  along  the  house  to  Smith's  room  again ; 
and  in  about  five  minutes  the  light  was  extinguished,  and  he  saw  it  no 
more. 

Such  was  the  evidence  upon  which  the  magistrates  had  committed 
Smith ;  and  singularly  enough,  since  his  committal,  the  housekeeper  had 
been  missing,  nor  could  any  trace  of  her  be  discovered.  Within  the  last 
week,  the  witness  who  saw  the  light  had  been  more  particularly  ex- 
amined ;  and,  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory,  he  had  been  placed,  at 
dark,  in  the  very  spot  where  he  had  stood  on  that  night,  and  another 
person  was  placed  with  him.  The  whole  scene,  as  he  had  described  it, 
was  acted  over  again ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible,  from  the  cause 
above  mentioned,  to  ascertain,  when  the  light  disappeared,  whether  the 
parties  had  gone  into  Thomson's  room.  As  if,  however,  to  throw  still 
deeper  mystery  over  this  extraordinary  transaction,  the  witness  persisted 
in  adding  a  new  feature  to  his  former  statement :  that  after  the  persons 
had  returned  with  the  light  into  Smith's  room,  and  before  it  was  ex- 
tinguished, he  had  twice  perceived  some  dark  object  to  intervene  between 
the  light  and  the  window,  almost  as  large  as  the  surface  of  the  window 
itself,  and  which  he  described  by  saying,  it  appeared  as  if  a  door  had 
been  placed  before  the  light.  Now,  in  Smith's  room,  there  was  nothing 
which  could  account  for  this  appearance ;  his  bed  was  in  a  different 
part ;  and  there  was  neither  cupboard  nor  press  in  the  room,  which,  but 
for  the  bed,  was  entirely  empty,  the  room  in  which  he  dressed  being  at  a 
distance  beyond  it.  He  would  state  only  one  fact  more  (said  the  learned 
counsel)  and  he  had  done  his  duty ;  it  would  then  be  for  the  jury  to  do 
theirs.  Within  a  few  days  there  had  been  found,  in  the  prisoner's  house, 
the  stopper  of  a  small  bottle  of  a  very  singular  description ;  it  was  ap- 
parently not  of  English  manufacture,  and  was  described,  by  the  medical 
men,  as  being  of  the  description  used  by  chemists  to  preserve  those  liquids 
which  arc  most  likely  to  lose  their  virtue  by  exposure  to  the  air.    To 

whom  it  belonged,  or  to  what  use  it  had  been  applied,  there  wa»  no 
evidence  to  show, 
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Such  was  the  address  of  the  cotissel  for  the  prosecution ;  and  duping 
its  delivery  I  had  earnestly  watched  the  countenance  of  the  prisoner, 
who  had  listened  to  it  with  deep  attention.  Twice  only  did  I  perceive 
that  it  produced  in  him  the  slightest  emotion.  When  the  disappearance 
of  his  housekeeper  was  mentioned,  a  smile,  as  of  scorn,  passed  over  his 
lip ;  and  the  notice  of  the  discovery  of  the  stopper  ohviously  excited  an 
interest,  and,  I  thought,  an  apprehension ;  hut  it  quickly  subsided.  I 
need  not  detail  the  evidence  that  was  given  for  the  prosecution:  it 
amounted,  in  substance,  to  that  which  the  counsel  stated ;  nor  was  it 
varied  in  any  particular.  The  stopper  was  produced,  and  proved  to  be 
found  in  the  house ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  trace  it  to  the  pri- 
soner's possession,  or  even  knowledge. 

When  the  case  was  closed,  the  learned  Judge,  addressing  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  said,  he  thought  there  was  hardly  sufficient  evidence 
to  call  upon  the  prisoner  for  his  defence;  and  if  the  jury  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  they  would  at  once  stop  the  case.  Upon  this  observation 
from  the  Judge,  the  jury  turned  round  for  a  moment,  and  then  inti- 
mated their  acquiescence  in  his  lordship's  view  of  the  evidence.  The 
counsel  folded  up  their  briefs,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  about  to  be 
taken,  when  the  prisoner  addressed  the  court.  He  stated,  that  having 
been  accused  of  so  foul  a  crime  as  murder,  and  having  had  his  character 
assailed  by  suspicions  of  the  most  afflicting  nature,  that  character  could 
never  be  cleared  by  his  acquittal,  upon  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
against  him  was  inconclusive,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
stating  his  own  case,  and  calling  a  witness  to  counteract  the  impressions 
that  had  been  rais^  against  him,  by  explaining  those  circumstances 
which  at  present  appeared  doubtful.  He  urged  the  learned  Judge  to 
permit  him  to  state  his  case  to  the  jury,  and  to  call  his  housekeeper, 
with  so  much  earnestness,  and  was  seconded  so  strongly  by  his  counsel, 
that  Lord  Mansfield,  though  very  much  against  his  inclination,  and  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  gave  way,  and  yielded  to  the  fatal  request. 

"  Evertere  domos  totas,  optantibus  ipsis, 
Dii  faciles— torrens  dicendi  copia  multis, 
£t  sua  mortifera  est  facundia.* 

The  prisoner  then  addressed  the  jury,  and  entreated  their  patience  for 
a  short  time.  He  repeated  to  them  that  he  never  could  feel  satisfied  to 
be  acquitted,  merely  because  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive;  and 
pledged  himself,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  few  observations  he  should 
make,  and  the  witness  whom  he  shoidd  call,  to  obtain  their  verdict  upon 
much  higher  grounds, — upon  the  impossibility  of  his  being  guilty  of  the 
dreadful  crime.  With  respect  to  the  insinuations  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  him,  he  thought  one  observation  would  dispose  of  them. 
Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effect  of  a  poison, 
of  which  he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  never  even  heard  either 
the  name  or  the  existence  until  this  day,  was  not  every  probability  in 
favour  of  his  innocence  ?  Here  was  a  perfect  stranger,  not  known  to 
have  in  his  possession  a  single  article  of  value,  who  might  either  have 
lost,  or  been  robbed  of,  that  property  which  he  was  said  to  have  had  at 
Hvll.  What  so  probable  as  that  he  should,  in  a  moment  of  despair  at 
his  loss,  have  destroyed  himself?  The  fatal  drug  was  stated  to  have 
been  familiar  in  those  countries  in  which  Mr.  Thomson  had  travelled, 
while  to  himself  it  was  utterly  unknown.    Above  all,  he  implored  tb<* 
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jury  to  remember,  that  although  -the  eye  of  malice  had  watched  every 
proceeding  of  his  since  the  fatal  accident,  and  though  the  most  minute 
search  had  been  made  into  every  part  of  bis  premises,  i>o  vestige  had 
been  discovered  of  the  most  trifling  article  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
nor  had  even  a  rumour  been  circulated  that  poison  of  any  kind  had  been 
ever  in  his  possession.  Of  the  stopper  which  had  been  found,  he  dis- 
owned all  knowledge ;  he  declared,  most  solemnly,  that  he  had  never 
seen  it  before  it  was  produced  in  court;  and  he  asked,  could  the  fact  of 
its  being  found  in  his  house,  only  a  few  days  ago,  when  hundreds  of 
people  had  been  there,  produce  upon  an  impartial  nund  even  a  momen- 
tary prejudice  against  him  ?  One /ac<,  and  one  only,  had  been  proved, 
to  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  give  an  answer, — the  fact  of  his 
having  gone  to  the  bed -room  of  his  housekeeper  on  the  night  in  question. 
He  had  been  subject,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  to  sudden  fits  of  illness ; 
}ie  had  been  seized  with  one  on  that  occasion,  and  had  gone  to  her  to 
procure  her  assistance  in  lighting  a  fire.  She  had  returned  with  him  to 
his  room  for  that  purpose,  he  having  waited  for  a  miuutp  in  the  passage 
wliile  she  put  on  her  clothes,  which  w^ould  account  for  the  momentary 
disappearance  of  the  light ;  and  after  she  had  remained  in  his  room  a 
i^^\  minutes,  finding  himself  better,  he  had  dismissed  her,  and  retired 
again  to  bed,  from  which  he  had  not  risen  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  guest.  It  had  been  said,  that,  after  his  committal  to  prison, 
his  housekeeper  had  disappeared.  He  avowed  that,  finding  his  enemies 
determined,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  his  ruin,  he  had  thought  it  pro- 
bable they  might  tamper  with  his  servant:  he  had,  therefore,  kept  her 
out  of  their  way ;  but  for  what  purpose  ?  Not  to  prevent  her  testimony 
being  given,  for  she  was  now  under  the  care  of  his  solicitor,  and  would 
instantly  appear  for  the  purpose  of  confirming,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, the  statement  which  he  had  just  made. 

Such  was  the  prisoner's  address,  which  produced  a  very  powerful 
effect.  It  was  delivered  in  a  firm  and  impressive  manner,  and  its 
simplicity  and  artlessness  gave  to  it  an  appearance  of  truth.  The  house- 
kee[)er  was  then  put  into  the  box,  and  examined  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  According  to  the  custom,  at  that  time  almost  universal,  of 
excluding  witnesses  from  court  until  their  testimony  was  required,  slie 
had  been  kept  at  a  house  near  at  hand,  and  had  not  heard  a  single  word 
of  the  trial.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  manner  or  appear- 
ance; she  might  be  about  thirty-five,  or  a  little  more;  with  regular 
though  not  agreeable  features,  and  an  air  perfectly  free  from  embarrass- 
ment. She  repeated,  almost  in  the  prisoner's  own  words,  the  story  that 
he  had  told  of  his  having  called  her  up,  and  her  having  accompanied 
him  to  his  room,  adding  that,  after  leaving  him,  she  had  retired  to  her 
own  room,  and  been  awakened  by  the  man-servant  in  the  morning,  with 
an  account  of  the  traveller's  death.  She  had  now  to  undergo  a  cross- 
examination  ;  and  I  may  as  well  state  here,  that  which,  though  not 
known  to  me  till  afterwards,  will  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the 
following  scene  :— The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had,  in  his  own  mind, 
attached  considerable  importance  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  the 
witness  who  saw  the  light,  that  while  the  prisoner  and  the  housekeeper 
jvere  m  the  room  of  the  former,  something  like  a  door  had  intervened 
^^Z^'t  ^^^'^^^  *"^  ^^®  window,  which  was  totally  irreconcilable 
^im  me  appearance  of  the  room  when  examined ;  und  he  had  half- 
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pef9|ia4ed  bimsdf,  H^  there  muat  be  a  secret  cbset  which  had  escaped 
the  search  of  tlie  ofHcers  pf  juetice,  the  Dpeiun|;  of  which  would  account 
for  the  appearance  alluded  to,  and  tae  existence  of  which  nught  discover 
the  property  which  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared.  His  object,  there- 
fore, was  to  obtain  from  the  housekeeper  (the  only  person  except  the 
prisoner  who  could  give  any  clue  to  this)  such  information  as  he  could 
get,  without  alarming  her  by  any  direct  inquiry  on  the  subject,  which, 
as  she  could  not  help  seeing  its  Importance,  would  have  led  her  at  once 
to  a  positive  denial.  He  kneiy,  moreover,  that  as  she  had  not  been  in 
court,  she  could  not  )cnow  how  much  or  how  little  the  inquiry  had  alrjeady 
brought  to  light  ^  and  by  himself  treating  the  matter  as  inunaterial,  he 
might  lead  her  to  consider  it  so  also,  ana  by  that  means  draw  forth  all 
that  she  knew.  After  some  few  unimportant  questions,  he  asked  her,  in 
a  tone  and  manner  calculated  rather  to  awaken  confidence  than  to  excite 
distrust, — 

During  the  time  you  were  in  Mr.  Smith's  room,  you  stated  that  the 
candle  stood  on  the  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ? — ^Yes. 
"  Was  the  closet,  or  cupboard,  or  whatever  you  call  it^  opened  once^  or 
tu:ic€y  while  it  stood  there  ? — A  pause :  no  answer. 

I  will  call  it  to  your  recollection  :  after  Mr.  Smfth  bad  taken  the 
medicine  out  of  the  closet,  did  he  shut  the  door,  or  did  it  remain  open  ? — 
lie  shut  it. 

Then  it  was  openpd  again  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  bottle,  was 
it?— It  was. 

Do  you  recollect  how  long  it  lyas  open  the  last  time  ? — Not  above  ^ 
piinute. 

The  door,  when  open,  would  be  exactly  between  the  light  and  the 
window,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

I  forget  whether  you  said  the  closet  was  on  the  right,  or  left,  hand  side 
of  the  window  ? — ^The  left. 

Would  the  door  of  the  closet  make  any  noise  in  opening  ? — None. 

Can  you  spea}c  positively  to  that  fact?  Have  you  ever  opened  it 
yourself,  or  only  seen  Mr.  Smith  open  it  ? — ^I  never  opened  it  myself. 

Did  you  never  keep  the  key  ? — Never. 

Who  did  ? — Mr.  Smith  always. 

At  this  n^oment  the  witness  cnanced  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  spot 
where  the  prisoner  stood,  and  the  effect  was  almost  electrical.  A  cold 
damp  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  his  face  had  lost  all  its  colour ;  he 
appeared  a  living  image  of  death.  She  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she 
shrieked  and  fainted.  The  consequences  of  her  answers  flashed  across 
her  mind.  She  had  been  so  thoroughly  deceived  by  the  manner  of  the 
advocate,  and  by  the  little  importance  he  had  seemed  to  attach  to  her 
statements,  that  she  had  been  led  on  by  one  question  to  another,  till  she 
had  told  him  all  that  he  wanted  to  know.  A  medical  man  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  attend  to  her ;  and  during  the  interval  occasioned  by 
this  interruption  to  the  proceedings,  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution  left 
the  court.  In  a  short  time  the  gentleman  who  had  attended  the  witness 
returned  into  court,  and  stated  that  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  at 
present  resume  her  place  in  the  box ;  and  suggested  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  allow  her  to  wait  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  was  now  about 
twelve  in  the  day ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  having  directed  that  the  jury 
should  be  accommodated  with  a  room  where  they  could  be  kept  by 
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themselves,  adjourned  the  court  for  Iwo  hours.  The  prisoner  was  taken 
back  to  gaol,  and  the  witness  to  an  apartment  in  the  gaoler's  house ; 
and  strict  orders  were  given  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  communicate 
with  no  one,  except  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  physician.  It 
was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  when  the  judge  resumed  his  seat  upon 
the  bench,  the  prisoner  his  station  at  the  bar,  and  the  housekeeper  hers 
in  the  witness-box:  the  court  in  the  interval  had  remained  crowded 
with  the  spectators,  scarce  one  of  whom  had  left  his  place,  lest  during 
his  absence  it  should  be  seized  by  some  one  else. 

The  cross-examining  coimsel  then  addressed  the  witness — I  have 
very  few  more  questions  to  ask  of  you ;  but  beware  that  you  answer 
them  truly,  for  your  own  life  hangs  upon  a  thread. 

Do  you  know  this  stopper  ? — I  do. 

To  whom  does  it  belong  ? — ^To  Mr.  Smith. 

When  did  you  see  it  last  ? — On  the  night  of  Mr.  Thomson's  deatli. 

At  this  moment  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution  entered  the  court, 
bringing  with  him,  upon  a  tray,  a  watch,  two  money-bags,  a  jewel-case,  a 
pocket-book,  and  a  bottle  of  the  same  manufacture  as  the  stopper,  and 
having  a  cork  in  it ;  some  oth^r  articles  there  were  in  it,  not  material  to 
my  story.  The  tray  was  placed  on  the  table  in  sight  of  the  prisoner 
and  the  witness ;  and  from  that  moment  not  a  doubt  remained  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  A  few  words  will  bring 
my  tale  to  its  close.  The  house  where  the  murder  had  been  committed 
was  between  nine  and  ten  miles  distant.  The  solicitor,  as  soon  as  the 
cross-examination  of  the  housekeeper  had  discovered  the  existence  of  the 
closet,  and  its  situation,  had  set  off  on  horseback,  with  two  sheriff's 
officers,  and,  after  pulling  down  part  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  had 
detected  this  important  place  of  concealment.  Their  search  was  well 
rewarded :  the  whole  of  the  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomson  was 
found  there,  amounting,  in  value,  to  some  thousand  pounds;  and  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  a  bottle  was  discovered,  which  the  medical  men 
instantly  pronounced  to  contain  the  very  identical  poison  which  had 
caused  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Thomson.  The  result  is  too  obvious 
to  need  explanation. 

The  case  presents  the,  perhaps,  unparalleled  instance  of  a  man 
accused  of  miutler,  the  evidence  against  whom  was  so  slight  as  to  induce 
the  judge  and  jury  to  concur  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  but  who, 
persisting  in  calling  a  witness  to  prove  his  innocence,  was,  upon  the 
testimony  of  that  very  witness,  convicted  and  executed. 
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IRISH   AFFAIRS   IN   THE   COMING   SESSION.— THE 

LAST   IRISH   PARLIAMENT. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  reformed  parliament,  no  complaint  haa  been 
mrged  with  more  strength,  or  reiterated  with  more  frequency, — no  charge 
has  been  made  with  a  better  foundation,  than  that  so  little  of  the  time  of 
the  session  was  devoted  to  Irish  business,  and  so  much  of  it  was  con- 
sumed in  Irish  altercation, — miscalled,  Irish  debate.  The  evil  was 
of  an  intolerable  nature ;  and,  like  all  other  evils,  would  have  cured  itself 
with  a  rapidity  and  an  effect  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  mis- 
chief: but,  unfortunately,  ministers  increased  the  grievance,  or  at  least 
retarded  the  cure.  The  Speaker  permitted  all  possible  digressions  from 
the  subjects  of  debate ;  and  Lord  Althorp,  by  an  urbanity  misdirected 
and  carried  to  an  injurious  excess,  consented  to  interminable  adjourn- 
ments upon  motions  and  orders,  until  his  most  patient  friends  were  worn 
out,  and  all  opportunities  were  lost  for  bringing  forward  the  subjects  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  both  countries.  The  Irish  members  of 
the  popular  party  either  played  their  cards  most  blindly  to  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  or  they  dexterously  made  those  interests  succumb  to  per- 
sonal popularity.  The  strength  prepensely  thrown  away  against  the 
Coercion  Bill  might  have  been  better  directed  against  the  Church  Bill 
or  in  supporting  measures  of  pressing  interest  to  Ireland,  which  were 
cunningly  avoided,  or  suffered  to  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot  for 
lack  of  time  and  circumstance  to  bring  them  forward.  For  many  sub- 
jects of  great  national  importance  to  Ireland  her  patriots  had  wanted 
"time  and  place,"  and  "  would  make  both;"  but  when  they  made 
themselves,  their  fitness  did  unmake  the  patriots. 

The  Coercion  Bill  of  last  session  was  the  tub  to  the  whale ;  and  the 
promised  tub  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  reserved  in  the  ark  for  the 
present  Session  to  be  thrown  into  the  jaws  of  the  monster,  in  order  to 
divert  his  appetite  for  other  sustenance  which  it  would  not  be  conve- 
nient to  Irish  patriotism  to  grant.  Has  Ireland  no  real  grievances,  no 
frightful  maladies,  that  need  such  immediate  attention  and  undivided 
energy,  that  her  representatives  ought  not  to  be  diverted  to  objects  of 
speculative  importance,  and  of  absolutely  impossible  attainment  ? 

No  man  can  doubt  the  talents  and  information  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  nor 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  applies  them  as  a  political  leader.  It  is 
impossible — absolutely  impossible — to  suppose  that  he  can  have  either 
any  wish,  or  expectation,  to  carry,  now  or  at  any  future  time,  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  It  is  equally  an  absolute  impossibility  to 
suppose  that  any  sane  member,  English  or  Irish,  could  give  an  honest 
vote  in  favour  of  such  a  motion,  unless  under  the  influence  of  terror ;  for 
the  term  honest  implies  the  reverse  of  administering  to  popular  preju- 
dices for  personal  objects.  Why  then  is  the  question  of  Repeal  to  be 
brought  forward  ?  and,  above  all,  why  is  it  to  be  brought  forward  now  ? 
The  answer  is  too  obvious  and  offensive  to  be  repeated.  Could  we  sus- 
pect the  administration  of  any  such  turpitude,  we  could  readily  conceive 
why  they  should  induce  Mr.  O'Connell  to  agitate  the  question — why 
they  should  connive  at  the  agitation,  and  clandestinely  promote  it;  or 
why  they  should  secretly  rejoice  and  chuckle  at  the  time  of  the  House 
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which  the  patriots,  for  the  Bake  of  popularity,  are  about  to  consume  in 
their  futile,  preposterous,  and  noisy  plan  of  campaign.  Except  the 
scheme  of  1 798,  to  goad  llie  Irish  into  a  general  rebellion,  we  know  of 
no  machinery  better  than  O'Connell's  anti-union  manoeuvres  to  screen 
an  administration  from  the  necessity  of  performing  what  they  have  pro- 
mised, and  ^bat  they  ought  to  do,  rbt  the  relief  of  Ireland. 

In  our  Nutnbcr  for  August  1830,  we  noticed  the  "  Historic  Meinoirs 
of  Ireland^  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,"  with  his  *'  Secret  Anecdotes  of 
the  National  Convention,  of  the  Rebellion  and  of  the  Union,"  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  utter  absurdity  of  talking  of  restoring  what  netef 
existed, — the  Irish  Parliament.  Other  authors  had  exposed  that  what 
was  miscalled  the  Irish  Parliament  was  so  corrupt  to  its  core,  that  all  ittf 
functions  were  a  mere  idle,  ostentatious,  and  terribly  expensive  form,  use- 
lessly added  to  the  substance  of  English  measures,  for  Ireland  ;  but  Sir 
Jonah  has  gone  much  further  than  this.  He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  adrainistraticfri,  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  Castle,  from  the  arcana  of  the  Secretary's 
Office,  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Chamber,  and  his  lady's  boudoir,  (always 
a  scene  of  political  intrigue,)  even  up  to  the  awkward  disclosiires  that 
were  occasionally  made  amidst  bttrsts  of  hilarity  at  the  Viceroy's  convi- 
vial table.  In  the  practices  which  he  exposes,  we  acknowledge  that 
he  might  have  added,  "  quorum  pars  magna  jui  ;^^  and  though  this  may 
nbstract  from  the  plea  of  motives,  it  gives  weight  to  testimony,  and  ri 
Security  for  his  knowing  more  than  any  other  man.  Sir  Jonah  not  only 
shows  that,  by  the  charter  or  constitution  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  it  was 
without  a  single  element  of  a  legislative  assembly,  or,  in  other  terms, 
ho  Parliament  at  all ;  but  that,  under  the  mask  of  its  being  a  Parlia- 
hient,  it  was  made  a  mere  machine  for  effecting  the  most  revolting  cor- 
ruptions of  the  English  administration.  But  Sir  Jonah  does  much  more 
thail  this.  He  exposes  the  places,  pensions,  sinecures,  and  literally  the 
liard  cash  vulgarly  put  into  the  palms  of  individual  members  for  their 
f  afliamentary  speeches  and  votes,  not  only  upon  occasion  of  thfe  Union, 
but  upon  all  others.  He  shows  you  how  the  clergy,  the  judges,  the  bar, 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  even  corporate  officers,  were  bought  and  sold  by 
feoverhment,  until  all  polliltions  ever  known  in  England,  and  a  tithe  of 
ivhich  would  now  rouse  the  English  to  rebellion,  were  ti  immaculate 
purity  compared  to  the  undisguised  habits  and  practices  in  Ireland.  Nayj 
tnore  than  this,  he  shows  how  duellists  were  hired  and  bribed,  even  by 
judgeships,  as  assassins  (for  they  deserve  nd  better  name)  against  any 
man  that  dared  to  be  honest ;  and  a  mixture  of  more  horribie  barbarity, 
of  daring  and  of  sneaking  paltry  crimes,  never  disgraced  the  human 
Species,  under  the  name  of  a  government  and  parliament.  The  effects 
on  the  population  were  dreadful,  and  Dean  Swift's  fiction  of  the  Yahoos, 
and  the  fictions  of  cannabilism,  seemed  to  be  realised,  or  surpassed,  in 
the  climax  of  1198,  which  led  to  the  Union.  To  revert^  therefore,  to 
anything  Iri^h,  before  the  Union — to  talk  of  restoring  anything  that 
ever  existed  under  the  name  of  Irish  Parliament — displays  either  mania, 
ignorance,  or  the  political  ruse  of  obtahiing  an  object  by  inflaming  the 
passions  of  ignorance,  by  mecins  of  pretending  to  aim  at  that  of  whicfa 
the  mete  thought  of  the  real  acquisition  would  appal  the  worst  iiature 
that  ever  had  existence,  or  that  fancy  ever  created.  Mr.  O'Cdnnell  would 
he  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  empire  to  eoni^^nt  tdf  9  repeal  of  (be  Union^ 
and  a  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
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it  i^ii  tindetstocicl  that  ttie  exposures  ttadfe  by  Sfr  Jonalt  Batringtoi^ 
m  his  work,  had  mainly  contributed  to  deter  the  Irish  members  from 
reviving  any  allusions  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  to  thfe  subject  of  repeal- 
ing the  Union.  Now,  however,  it  is  rumoured  that  the  statements  and 
views  contained  in  Sir  Jonah's  work  are  the  very  inducements  with  the 
O'Cohnell  party  for  pressing  the  motion.  As  this  is  the  case,  let  us 
show  the  public  Sir  Jonah's  exposure  of  the  gross  imposition  of  what 
was  called  Irish  feeling,  Irish  interests,  or  Irish  patriotism,  in  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

The  reader  will  find,  what  is  by  far  more  impwrtant^  that  Sir  Jonah 
illustrates,  most  powerfully,  the  hollowness  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Patriotic,  or  Popular,  or  Irish  party,  in  the  Dublin  senate.  We  know 
that  in  England,  until  very  lately,  popular  feelings  and  principles  were 
never  appealed  to  or  assumed,  except  as  a  cloak  to  enable  opposition  to 
"  embarrass  his  Majesty's  Government."  In  Ireland,  this  system  was 
practised  most  palpably  ;  and  even  where  Sir  Jonah's  predilections  are 
averse  to  this  o])inion,  his  disclosures  appear  to  us  to  show  that  even  the 
strongest  cases  of  Irish  patriotism  were  merely  Whig  or  opposition  ma- 
noeuvres. It  is  clear  that,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  there  never  was  but  one 
instance  of  a  representative  being  influenced  by  Irish  or  popular  feelings, 
distinct  from  government  or  opposition  politics;  and  this  individual, 
though  his  talents  and  his  virtues  were  great,  was  isolated,  reviled,  got 
rid  of,  and  at  last  treated  as  insane.  We  need  not  say  that  we  allude  to 
Mr.  Flood,  a  truly  great  man,  equally  discarded  by  all  parties.  Let  us 
attend  to  facts  and  dates,  and  we  will  appeal  to  the  candid  reader,  whe- 
ther every  disclosure  made  by  Sir  Jonah  does  not  corroborate  this  opinion i 

The  first  points  carried  by  the  Irish  patriots  were  the  commercial  con- 
cessions, consummated  in  1782,  which  Mr.  Burke  was  pleased  to  call  the 
year  of  the  Irish  Revolution.  Even  Sir  Jonah  would  faui  treat  this  as  a 
triumph  of  Irish  patriotism  over  the  English  Government  party  in  Par- 
liament. Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded-  delusion ;  it  was  merely 
the  triump]^  of  a  Whig  manoeuvre,  carried  by  Whig  partisans,  who  aban- 
doned all  Irish  interests,  directly  they  had  made  their  use  of  the  popidaj 
sympathies. 

The  disasters  of  the  American  war,  and  other  events  which  we  need 
not  recapitulate,  had  brought  Lord  North  and  his  administration  into 
the  utmost  extreme  of  obloquy  throughout  every  part  of  the  empire. 
The  previous  change  of  Irish  lands  from  tillage  into  pasture,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  cattle,  consequent  upon  the  murrain  that  had  ravaged 
Holstein,  Holland,  England,  and  Ireland;  the  close  of  the  American 
market  for  linens — the-* staple  manufacture  of  Ireland — had  made  that 
country  a  by  far  greater  sufferer  than  England,  under  the  general  dis- 
tress that  pervaded  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  th« 
two  kingdoms.  Mr.  Fox  saw  that  the  best  way  of  planting  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Lord  North,  the  best  way  of  "  embarrassing  liis  Majesty's 
ministers,"  was  to  rouse  Irish  energies  in  favour  of  commercial  conces* 
sions  from  England.  Mr.  Burke,  the  Whig,  commenced  the  crusade  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  without,  in  the  first  instance,  consult- 
ing any  Irish  partisans. 

At  length  a  rising  genius,  Mr.  Grattan,  offered  himself  as  a  Whig 
champion,  for  the  same  object,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Dr. 
Lucan  h^  growfi  Weary,  and  Flood  was  a  radical;  a  real  Irish. patriot^ 
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equally  hatefiil  to  WUg  and  Tory.  Lord  North  bimeelf  waa  at  length  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  the  concesaiony  with  a  view  of  breaking  the 
strength  of  the  moat  rapacious  Irish  oligarchy  and  English  monopolists. 
The  concessions  were  made,  and,  on  Lord  Nortli  being  driven  from 
power,  the  Whig  administration  granted  the  simple  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Geo.  I.,  which  had  made  English  statutes  paramount  in  Ireland.  All  this 
was  trumpeted  forth  with  matchless  chicanery,  as  the  triumph  of  Irish 
patriotism  in  the  Dublin  parliament.  It  was  merely  a  Whig  job ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Irish  Whig  patriots  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Castle  had 
directed  or  permitted,  they  threw  Irish  patriotism,  Irish  interests  and 
Irish  feelings  to  the  dogs,  and  the  business  of  the  Irish  legislature  went 
on  as  subserviently  to  the  English  treasury  as  ever  it  had  done  in  the 
days  of  Lord  North. 

Mr.  Grattan's  first  motion  in  favour  of  free  trade  (12th  October,  1 779,) 
was  made  in  compliance  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  wishes,  and  it  was, 
of  course,  carried,  and  thirty-seven  peers  in  the  English  parliament 
supported  the  same  measure.  The  Whigs  were  gaining  strength ;  and 
Mr.  Grattan's  second  motion  (a  resolution)  was  carried  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy  to  forty-seven.  Lord  North  then  took  the  job  out  of  the 
patriot's  hands,  and  himself  brought  forth  his  commercial  concessions. 
The  Whigs'  next  manoeuvre  was  the  repeal  of  the  6th  Geo.  I. ; — the 
simple  repeal.  Mr.  Grattan  made  his  popular  motion  on  19th  April, 
1780,  and  the  house  adjourned  unanimously.  The  next  trial  of  strei^h 
was  upon  the  atrocious  and  unpopular  Mutiny  Bill ;  and  yet  Govern- 
ment carried  the  Bill  on  a  division  of  sixty-nine  to  twenty-five.  Next 
session  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Flood  united  on  the  same  subject,  and 
were  easily  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  ensuing  session 
Grattan  and  Flood,  Whig  and  Radical,  upon  a  resolution  impugning  the 
Act  of  Geo.  I.,  were  defeated  by  a  division  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  to  sixty-eight. 

Lord  North  having  conceded  all  that  he  intended  to  concede,  treated  Irish 
independence,  Irish  popularity,  and  Irish  Whiggism  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt ;  and  this  division  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  sixty-eight 
was  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  his  last  gasp,  on  the  eve  t)f  succumbing  to 
the  Whigs  in  England.  At  last  Mr.  Fox  came  into  power,  and  his  first 
letter  to  Ireland  was  to  make  the  Irish  opposition  "  the  principal  sup- 
porters  of  the  new  administration,^^  This  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  and 
the  Irish  patriots  took  the  hint.  Mr.  Grattan  opposed  the  new  Lord 
Lieutenant's  opening  address,  and  his  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 
His  speeches  and  resolutions  cut  up  every  Irish  grievance  root  and  branch, 
and  the  English  Supremacy  Act  of  Geo.  I.  was  denounced  as  illegal  and 
detestable,  and  Irish  independence  was  to  be  renounced  only  ^^  with  our 
LIVES."  Mr.  Fox  agrees  to  repeal  this  act;  Mr.  Grattan  forthwith 
votes  '*  an  unconditional  grant  of  100,000/.  to  the  English  minister,  and 
a  resolution  that  ^*  there  would  no  longer  exist  any  constitutional  ques- 
tion between  the  two  nations  that  can  interrupt  their  harmony."  Two 
members  objected  to  this  abject  submission,  and  the  house  divided — two 
hundred  and  eleven  to  two.  Mr.  Grattan,  for  his  patriotism,  obtained 
his  memorable  grant  of  50,000/.  Mark  the  sequel.  Mr.  Flood  de- 
nounces the  repeal  of  the  6th  Greo.  I.  as  deceptive  and  imperfect,  and 
he  requires  England  not  only  to  repeal  the  statute,  but  to  relinquish  the 
claim  or  right  of  passing  laws  for  Ireland,    Mr,  Gratlan  now  turns  tail 
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upon  Mr.  flood  and  tke  patriots ;  and  actually  only  six  members  sup- 
ported the  motion.  So  thoroughly  was  parliament,  the  Yolunteers,  and  the 
nation,  the  tools  of  any  English  party  that  was  uppermost,  that  of  308 
volunteer  companies,  306  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Whig 
Lord  lieutenant.  The  Whigs  are  now  ousted,  and  their  Tory  succes* 
son  voluntarily  accede  to  Mr.  Flood's  views,  and  the  Irish  parliament 
hail  the  concessions,  though  only  the  year  before  but  six  members  could 
be  found  to  support  it.  Toryism  is  now  triumphant,  and  the  Whig 
leaders  have  recourse  to  the  old  trick  of  patriotism  and  popularity.  Mr. 
Grattan  now  broaches  the  doctrine  of  reform,  and  all  Ireland  is  respon- 
sive to  the  call ;  and  yet  we  shall  see  by  what  majorities  Government 
carried  all  unpopular,  and  resisted  all  popular,  motions. 

On  the  first  motion  for  retrenchment,  Mr.  Flood  opposes  Mr.  Grattan 
and  the  Castle,  and  is  beaten  by  fifty-seven.  Upon  a  question  of  reform 
the  division  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  forty-nine ;  the  next 
division  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  sixty-eight ;  and  then  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  to  eight-five ;  and  next  Grattan,  Curran,  Whigs  and  Pa- 
triots, tried  their  strength  with  the  Castle  on  the  popular  question  of 
retrenching  pensions,  and  the  division  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
to  seventy-eight  At  one  period,  the  legal  amount  of  the  civil  list  pen- 
sions was  7000/.,  and  the  actual  amount  72,000/.  per  annum  In  this 
period,  in  which  every  administration  was  so  uniformly  successful  in  ob- 
taining majorities,  there  had  been  innumerable  changes  of  parties,  vary- 
ing from  the  extremes  of  Whiggism  under  Fox,  to  the  most  iron  sway 
of  Toryism  under  Mr.  Pitt. 

By  this  brief  outline  the  reader  must  see  that  parliamentary  patriotism 
in  Ireland  was  a  mere  trick  of  opposition ;  that  her  best  patriots  were 
but  hired  partisans ;  and  that  the  Irish  parliament  was  a  most  venal, 
subservient  body,  totally  destitute  of  principle  or  nationality ^  and  the  tools 
of  the  Castle  equally  upon  Irish,  English,  or  mixed  questions.  In  fact,  of 
the  three  hundred  members,  fifty-three  pensioned  peers  nominated  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  influenced  the  return  of  ten ;  fifty-two  pen- 
sioned commoners  nominated  ninety-one,  and  influenced  the  retium  of 
three ;  whilst  the  remaining  seats  of  seventy-three  members  were  in  the 
open  market.  But  the  state  and  condition  of  all  classes,  from  the  Lord 
lieutenant  to  the  meanest  cottier — the  morals  and  feelings  of  every  grade 
of  society — the  clique  honour  of  the  different  parties  and  professions,  as 
they  are  incidentally  betrayed — or  directly  exposed,  by  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  are  precisely  what  must  have  arisen  from  such  a  sink  of  political 
corruption. 

Happily  for  Ireland,  for  humanity,  and  for  the  honour  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  the  Union  put  an  end  to  this  government  of  bribery.  The 
Irish  people,  except  as  objects  of  plunder,  as  victims  of  vengeance,  or  as 
serfs  to  be  counted  as  make-weights  in  party  strife,  were  never  held  in 
the  slightest  consideration  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  not  until 
the  Union  that  the  Irish  people  ever  were  of  the  slightest  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  government.  The  greatest  curse  that  ever  befel  the  people 
of  Ireland,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  6th  Geo.  I.  Afler  that  repeal, 
the  government  of  England  could  do  nothing  for  them,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  the  members  of  which,  even  the 
most  soddened  in  bribery,  were  intractable  and  restive  at  all  attempts  to 
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meliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  however  abjectly  slaves  they  might 
have  been  to  Ministers  upon  all  other  subjects. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  depicts  the  horrors  of  the  Rebellion  of  1198, 
compared  to  which  all  the  real  or  fictitious  raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
stories  of  Robespiefrre  and  the  French  Revolutions  are  as  riplings  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  He  Shows  that  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion, 
the  chief  difficulty  of  the  English  government  was  to  check  the  excessive 
cruelty  of  faction  against  faction.  Even  the  pretended  false  movement 
of  one  of  our  corps,  at  the  slaughter  called  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill, 
was  a  premeditated  contrivance  for  the  escape  of  the  miserable  rabble 
called  rebels.  That  the  Irish  aristocracy  and  members  of  the  Commons 
produced  the  Rebellion,  with  Mr.  Pitt's  consent,  as  a  means  of  effecting 
the  Union,  by  driving  all  parties  for  shelter  from  horrible  evfls  to  the 
English  government,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  clearly  sTiows;  but  that  Mr. 
Pitt  had  any  idea  of  the  dreadful  character  that  the  Rebellion  would 
assume,  we  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Pitt  himself  was  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  oligarchy.  He  had  no  notion  of  the  enormities  that 
were  to  be  committed  in  the  Rebellion.  Of  all  men  in  Europe,  he  was 
the  worst  informed  as  to  those  details  of  Irish  life,  upon  which  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington's  work  is  so  instructive,  and  so  important  at  the  juncture  of 
the  meeting  of  a  Parliament,  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  to  be 
ftgitated.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  except  as  a  body 
enormously  expensive,  and  absorbent  of  all  that  it  wrung  from  the  Irisn 
people  by  way  of  aid  and  contribution  to  the  commonwealth  of  the 
united  empire.  Mr.  Pitt  was  surrounded  solely  by  that  part  of  the  Irish 
oligarchy  which  had  the  greatest  interest  in  concealing  frbm  him  the 
real  state  of  Irish  affairs.  He  fell  into  their  trap ;  but  they  over-reached 
themselves.  The  Irish  oligarchy  introduced  fire  and  sword,  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalpingknife,  into  their  country,  in  order  to  enhance  their 
importance  and  price  in  the  bureau  of  the  English  minister.  Their 
price  became  intolerable,  and  the  storm  they  gathered  was  too  violent 
for  their  management.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  details  amply  fill  up 
this  outline.  The  Irish  pbopls  are  now  in  a  position  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  Union ;  they  have  representatives  able  to  take  care  of  her 
interests — amply  able — ^if  they  would  throw  aside  all  considerations  but 
those  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people;  but  the  Irish  popular  members 
are  now  acting  precisely  as  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  shows  that  the  Irish 
patriots  acted  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  from  1782,  until  they  were  all 
bought  en  masse  at  the  Union. 

Were  Mjr.  0'Connell,and  his  party  to  bring  forward  measures  in  de- 
tail for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ireland — ^were  they  to  unite  in  op- 
posing, not  the  Government  measures,  but  those  dreadful  neutralising 
modifications  which  our  peerage  impose  upon  those  measures,  they  would 
not  only  unite  all  the  English  liberals,  semi-liberals,  radicals,  and  even 
Tories  iji  their  favour,  but  they  would  recruit  into  their  ranks  two-thirds 
of  the  sixty  Irish  members  that  keep  aloof  from  them,  upon  an  impres- 
sion of  their  mischievous  schemes,  and  upon  a  suspicion  of  their  un- 
worthy motives.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  dis- 
closures, respecting  the  Irish  Union,  without  perceiving  the  analogv 
between  the  precursors  of  that  event,  and  the  game  which  the  Irish 
popular  party  is  now  playing  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 
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A  SINOINS  IN  MT  HEAD. 

1  HAVE  a  ringing  in  my  bead, — ^the  result  of  an  aceimmlatiori  of  tunes 
which  has  been  gathering  in  it  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Depletion  is 
itSquiBile  to  prevent  apoplexy ;  a  determination  of  tunes  to  the  head 
being  as  ierions  a  disease  as  one  of  blood.  Oarrick  said  of  Shakspeare» 
that,  when  he  wrote,  he  dipped  Us  pen  into  his  own  heart.  Mine  takes 
its  direction  upward  to  a  loftier  organ. 

I  Temember  a  housemaid,  in  my  father's  residence  in  Bncklersburyy 
who  used  to  scrub  the  stairs  singing,  **  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood 
framed,"  and  "  Ah!  sure  a  pair,"  ftoiti  Sheridan's  "  Duenna."  I 
caught  the  conti^on,  and,  although  I  could  not  have  been  more  than 
five  years  of  age,  (this  happened  in  the  year  1780,)  I  bawled  out  *'  Had 
I  a  heart,"  in  so  loud  a  key  that  you  might  have  heard  me  as  far  aa 
Butler's  eating-house,  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  City 
Marshal  warned  my  father  to  piano  my  efforts,  as  the  rioters  were  then 
in  full  fire,  and  might  have  taken  me  for  one  of  their  fraternity.  Moore's 
"  Harp,  that  once  through  Erin's  Hall,"  to  the  same  tune,  has  since 
driven  Sheridan's  song  from  the  ears  and  tongues  of  the  present  genera* 
tion;  but  I  am  one  of  the  old  school,  and  mean  to  have  a  ^'  heart  for 
lUsehood"  framed  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Leoni  must  have^been  thcf 
singer  who  brought  that  air  into  vogue  at  that  period.  I  have  since 
heiurd  his  pupil,  Braham,  sing  it :  but,  somehow,  I  prefer  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  housemaid.  Rodney  now  captured  the  Count  de  Qrasse  in 
the  ViUe  de  Paris.  The  ballad-singers  took  the  famt )  and  a  tall  woman, 
in  a  red  cloak,  sang,  under  our  window, — 

**  With  Rodney  we  win  go, 
And  with  Rodney  we  will  go. 
With  a  blue  cockade  all  in  out  hats 
With  Rodney  we  will  go.'* 

There  was  something  in  it,  also,  about — 

"  WeH  fight  the  bold  Americans, 
And  soon  we'll  let  them  know. 
That  we  are  the  sons  of  Britain, 
For  with  Rodney  we  wiU  go,''  &e« 

There  was  a  big  boy  in  our  school,  from  New  York,  who  gave  me  what 
was  then  called  a  thump  on  the  head  (it  is  now  denominated  a  punch) 
for  this  threat  to  the  Transatlantics :  but  it  failed  to  knock  the  song  out 
of  it.  Rodney  dined  one  day  with  my  grandfiather,  a  Russia  merchant, 
in  King's  Arms  Yard,  when  I  was  called  in,  and  made  to  sing  that  song, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  line-breaking  commander. 

I  have  but  a  faint  recollection  of  the  pantomime  called  ^  Omai,  of  s 
World  Discovered :"  but  I  remember  Edwin  in  it,  in  the  character  of  an 
English  ship's  carpenter,  who  had  gone  ashore  at  Otaheite,  (I  wish  the 
modem  voyagers  would  stick  to  the  O,  and  not  keep  calling  it  Taheit^,) 
and  who  had  been  decorated  in  feathers  by  the  female  natives.  Thus 
accoutred,  he  sang  a  song,  the  burden  of#which  was  "  Chip  chow, 
cherry  chow."  This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  got  by  heart,  and  I  used 
to  sing  it  to  the  boys,  on  a  half-holiday,  stancting  under  the  master's 
aoundiDg-board  to  give  it  a  more  sonorous  effect.    Jack  Yatev  broi^ht 

q2 
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to  school  a  printed  volume  of  songs,  which  made  all  the  bodies  decidedly 
bacchanalian.  If  we  had  had  anything  to  drink  I  would  not  have 
answered  for  the  consequences.  The  whole  school  (at  my  dictation) 
rang  with — 

'*  Then  deign,  ye  kind  powers,  with  this  wish  to  comply. 
May  I  always  be  drinking,  yet  always  be  dry.** 

The  opera  of  ^  lionel  and  Clarissa  "  about  this  time  fell  into  my 
hands.  Joe  Williams  brought  it  down  to  school  with  him.  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  proper  tunes,  so  I  manufactured  my  own. 
Lionel's  song,  *^  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  the  wealth  she  possesses !" 
I  accordingly  set  to  **  Paddy  Whack ;"  and  very  well  it  goes  to  it. 
Edwin  had  a  sailor's  song,  about  that  period,  of  which  the  burthen  was 
«  Fal  de  nd,  tit !"  varying  to  "  Tit,  fal  de  ral,  my  boys !»  It  bqgan,  "  As 
I  was  a  walking  down  Thames-street."  I  went,  in  the  Midsummer 
holidays,  with  Jack  Oliphant  to  visit  Green,  whose  father  lived  in  the 
Tower.  We  went  from  Green'i  father's  house,  at  Walworth,  and  con- 
sequently had  to  cross  London  Bridge,  and  then  to  turn  into  the  first 
street  on  our  right  What  should  it  prove  to  be  but  Thames-street. 
"  Why,  Tom  Treble!"  exclaimed  Oliphant,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  this  is 
not  the  Fal  de  ral  tit  street."  I  acco^ngly  walked  reverently,  treading 
as  I  did  upon  classical  ground.  Edwin  died  in  the  year  1790.  I  saw 
his  funeral ;  and,  as  they  deposited  him  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  I  could  not  help  singing  to  myself,  from  the  opera 
of  **  The  Farmer,'*  "  Gad-a-mercy !  devil's  in  me,"  with  a  solemnity 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Cobb's  '^  Haunted  Tower  "  gave  a  loftier  aim  to  my  ambition.  I 
disdained  all  the  chip  chows  and  the  fal  de  rals  as  trifles  unworthy  of  a 
songster  of  any  spirit.  •*  When  Time  has  fit)m  your  Lordship's  face,'* 
I  accordingly  managed  tolerably  well;  but  when  I  attempted  to  mount 
to  "^  Spirit  of  my  sainted  sire,"  I  found  that  saying  was  one  thing,  and 
singing  another.  It  was  a  decided  breakdown.  I  drilled  some  of  my 
schoolfeUows  in  '^  By  mutual  love  delighted,"  and  was  just  exclaiming, 
"  Sestetto  and  chorus,  gentlemen,"  when  the  entrance  of  the  dominie, 
with  his  long  cane,  drove  all  the  harmony  clean  out  of  our  respective 
heads.  I  should  have  exclaimed,  **  Monster,  away !"  but  I  had  not  at 
that  time  seen  **  Artaxerxes."  Charles  Dibdin,  at  or  about  the  time  in 
question,  opened  his  entertainment  at  first,  I  think,  in  Beaufort-buildings, 
and  afterwards  in  a  street  out  of  Leicester-square,  where  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  money  in  erecting  a  new  theatre :  the  public  preferred  the 
shabby  old  one.  In  this  respect  the  town  is  like  a  hive  of  bees,  who  will 
sometimes  stick  to  their  old  straw  tenement,  and  disdain  the  proffered 
mahogany  and  glass  new  one.  I  have  Dibdin  now  distinctly  depicted  **  in 
my  mind's  eye,  Horatio,"  in  his  court-dress  suit  and  cannon-curled 
hair,  seated  behind  his  pianoforte,  in  the  centre  of  his  Lilliputian  sti^e, 
where  I  have  witnessed  his  '^  Whims  and  Oddities,"  written,  composed, 
sung,  and  accompanied  by  himself.  The  double  talent  of  poetry  and 
music,  so  rarely  united  in  one  person,  enabled  him  to  give  an  effect  to 
his  verses  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  '*  While  Echo  resounds  the 
cry  of  my  hounds,"  in  "  ^oor  Vulcan,"  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 
He  there  and  elsewhere  did  what  Pope  failed  to  do,  by  making  **  the 
sound  an  echo  to  the  sense."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  who  had 
such  a  singing  in  his  head  as  I  possessed  could  avoid  catching  the  infec* 
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tion  in  Beaufort-buildings.  Certain  it  is,  that  for  at  least  two  years  I 
was  **  Jolly  Dick  the  Lamplighter,"  and  sailed  merrily  in  the  good  ship 
Rover,  finding  all  relations  stranded  after  a  most  melodious  rate — not  to 
mention  a  most  domestic  intimacy  with  **  Father  and  mother  and  Suke." 
**  Sweet  Poll  of  Plymouth  *'  was  my  dear,  for  a  very  short  period — I  never 
quite  liked  her :  "  Meg  of  Wapping  **  (I  am  ashamed  to  own)  was  a 
girl  much  more  to  my  mind ;  and  she,  in  her  turn,  was  condemned  to 
wear  the  willow  when  I  "  looked  on  the  moon  and  thought  of  Nancy." 

Songs  are  like  women — when  we  cease  to  love  them  we  are  too  apt  to 
hate  them.  We  recollect  in  the  hour  of  satiety  our  moments  of  former 
over-fondness,  and  disgust  ensues.  I  remember  being  enamoured  of 
•*  My  own  dear  Somebody,"  and  *'  The  little  bird  then  flew  away;"  and 
am  half  disposed  to  knock  my  head  against  the  wall  for  my  former  incon- 
ceivable stupidity.  As  for  Mrs.  Jordan's  **  O  where!  and  O  where!" 
(as  if  one  *^  O  where !"  would  not  do,)  I  mean  to  brazen  it  out  that  I 
never  sai^  it  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

Anacreon  Moore  created  a  new  sensation  in  the  lyrical  world,  and 
turned  me  into  a  terrible  assassin  of  the  female  sex.  I  then  first  ma- 
naged, by  the  aid  of  my  cousin  Anne,  to  sing  to  the  pianoforte;  and 
most  tender  looks  I  cast  around  me,  while  chaunting  *^  The  wreath  you 
wove,"  **  Fly  not  yet,"  "  Pd  mourn  the  hopes,"  and  **  Come,  tdl  me, 
says  Jlosa."  It  seemed  to  me  that  thus  giftoi,  like  Orpheus,  I  had  only 
to  pick  and  choose  a  wife,  with  ^*  wit,  family,  and  gold ;"  but,  somehow, 
I  found  the  sex,  like  voters  in  a  borough,  very  ready  to  cry  "  bravo  !" 
but,  when  it  came  to  polling,  the  richest  candidate  carried  the  day.  Sally 
Partington,  with  her  twenty  thousand  pounds,  actually  shed  tears  at  my 
*'  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and  the  very  next  day  married  Dick  Discord, 
with  a  voice  like  a  raven,  merely  because  he  was  second  partner  in  a 
brewhouse.  1  took  refi^  in  Dibdin's  *'  Quaker,"  and  revenged  myself 
by  singing  "  Oh  Woman's  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp !"  Moore's  Melodies  cer- 
tainly soothed  my  savi^  breast,  by  driving  away  several  **  whack  fal  de 
rals  '*  of  which  the  popularity  of  Irish  Johnstone  had  made  me  ena- 
moured. I,  however,  keep  constant  to  the  *'  Groves  of  Blarney,"  on 
account  of  the  cadence  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  to  which  I  flatter  myself 
I  did  melodious  justice. 

I  had  not  hitherto  ventured  upon  duets;  but  the  popularity  of 
•*  Slighted  vows,"  **  Could  a  man  be  secure?"  and  "  Together  let  us 
range  the  fields,"  fired  my  ambition,  and  my  cousin  Anne's  piano  was 
again  put  in  requisition*  But  here  an  imexpected  difficulty  occurred.  I 
had  a  good  ear  for  a  first,  but  a  villanous  one  for  a  second ;  and  many 
an  hour's  toil  the  poor  girl  had  to  keep  me  to  my  part.  When  she 
began  **  Together  let  us  range  the  fields,"  I  always  was  allowing  her  to 
sing  **  fields  "  before  I  echoed  her ;  whereas  I  ought  to  have  caught  it 
up,  and  repeated  it  when  she  came  to  *^  range."  It  was  the  same  with 
^  Could  a  man  be  secure  ?"  it  being  my  business  to  answer  *^  Could  a 
man  ?"  the  moment  she  had  said  the  word  ^'  man."  As  a  return  for  all 
this  toil,  on  my  account,  I  made  Anne  a  present  of  a  pair  of  ear-rings, 
which  she  aclmowledged  by  the  following  epigram : — 

^  A  gift  like  this  fh)m  you  appeara 

The  best  you  can  bestow :  • 

"Tis  fit  you  decorate  my  ears. 
YouWe  bored  them  long  ago  T* 

Was  there  ever  such  a  jade  I 
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When  I  ventiared  upon  9,  song  in  Bociety,  I  was  sadly  puzzled  aa  to 
which  I  should  select.  My  crack  articles  of  that  kind  fi)r  many  years 
were  **  Jolly  Pick  the  Lamplighter,"  when  I  was  merry,  and  "  When 
you  tell  me  your  heart  is  another's,"  when  I  was  disposed  to  he  killing. 
But  here  lay  the  difficulty.  How  did  I  know  with  which  of  them  to 
hegin  ?  Put  your  hest  1^  foremost  is  a  very  good  rule  when  you  know 
you  have  another  to  follow;  but  how  can  you  be  sure  that  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  sing  another  song  ?  I  have  missed  many  a  love  ajttach- 
ment  by  beginning  (and  ending)  with  "  Jolly  Dick," 

Things  had  assumed  this  shape  when  Mozart's  ^*  Don  Giovanni"  first 
appeared  at  the  Opera-house.  This  wrought  a  powerful  and  revolutionaiy 
effect  upon  my  vocal  efforts.  From  its  great  importance  it  m.yst  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  communication. 


MARTIAL  IN  LONDON. 

I. 
ns  Union  Club  versus  the  College  of  Phyeieiant. 

O  CoLLBOK  of  Physicians,  rest. 

Give  o*er  your  useless  labour, 
Nor  aim  to  ape,  in  outward  vest. 

The  Union  Club,  your  neighbour. 
Hie  brush  gives  her  a  healthy  hue, — 

'*  Pulchnim  et  idem  semper  ;'* 
While,  College  of  Physicians,  you 

A^e  paint^  in  dUsiemper, 


IT. 

To  Dr.  Quin,  on  his  system  qf  Cure  by  Minims,  or  the  smallest 

possible  Doses. 

Quin,  in  your  scheme  I  spy  a  flaw : 
It  violates  a  rule  of  law ; — 

I  cannot  guess  what  you're  at. 
Your  patients  thus  no  longer  vex ; 
But  recollect  the  adage,  '*  Lex 

De  minimis  non  curat.*' 


III. 

On  the  recent  Accident  at  Hatfield  House,  whereby  the  Dowager  Marchioness 

of  S teas  thrown  down. 

Conservatives  at  Hatfield  House 

Grow  very  harum-scarum ; 
What  w(»se  could  the  Reformers  do 

Than  ovecset  Old  Sarum  ? 
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No.  III. — ^Mm.  D0VAL  AMD  HER  L0DGE&8.«--ThB  OlD  EMI6RB^ 

Tbb  town  of  B •  IB,  like  many  of  our  ancient  English  boronghs, 

fiill  of  monagtic  remains,  which  give  an  air  at  once  venerable  and  pictu- 
resque to  the  old  irregular  streets  and  suburban  gardens  of  the  place. 
Besides  the  great  ruins  of  the  abbey  extending  over  many  acres,  and  tibe 
deep  and  beautiful  arched  gateway  forming  part  of  an  old  romantib 
house  which,  although  erected  many  centuries  later,  is  now  falling  to 
decay,  whilst  the  massive  structure  of  the  arch  remains  firm  and  vigorous 
as  a  rock, — ^besides  that  graceful  and  shadowy  gateway  which,  with  the 
majestic  elms  that  front  it,  has  formed  the  subject  of  almost  as  many 
paintings  and  drawings  as  Durham  Cathedral — every  comer  of  the  town 
pnesents  some  relique  of  ^^  hoar  antiquity  ^'  to  the  eye  of  the  curious 
traveller.  Here,  a  stack  of  chimneys, — ^ere,  a  bit  of  garden  wall, — 
in  this  place,  a  stone  porch  with  the  date  1472, — in  that,  an  oaken- 
rafUred  granary  of  still  earlier  erection — ^all  give  token  oi  the  solid  archi- 
tecture of  the  days  when  the  mitred  abbots  of  the  great  monastery  of 

B f  where  princes  have  lodged  and  kings  been  buried,  (as  witness 

iht  stone  coffins,  not  long  since  disinterred  in  the  ruined  chapel,)  were 
the  munificent  patrons  and  absolute  suzerains  of  the  good  burghers  and 
their  borough  town.  Even  where  no  such  traces  exist,  the  very  names 
of  die  diffdrent  localities  indicate  their  connexion  with  these  powerful 
monks.  Friar  Street,  Minster  Street,  the  Oriel,  the  Holy  Brook,  the 
Abbey  Mills, — ^names  which  have  long  outlived  not  only  the  individual 
churchmen,  but  even  the  proud  foundation  by  whom  they  were  bestowed, 
— still  attest  the  extensive  influence  of  the  Lord  Abbot.  If  it  be  true, 
aocordiug  to  Lord  Byron,  that  **  words  are  things,"  still  more  truly  may 
we  say  that  names  are  histories. 

Nor  were  these  remains  confined  to  the  town.  The  granges  and 
parks  belonging  to  the  wide-spreading  abbey  lauds,  their  manors  and 
fisheries,  extended  for  many  miles  around;  and  more  than  one 
yeoman,  in  the  remoter  villages,  claims  to  be  descended  of  the  tenants 
who  held  fiums  under  the  church ;  whilst  many  a  mouldering  parch- 
ment indicates  the  assumption  of  die  abbey  property  by  the  crown,  or 
its  bestowal  on  some  favourite  noble  of  the  court.  And  amidst  these 
retiques  of  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  wealth,  be  it  not  forgotten  that  better 
things  were  mingled, — almshouses  for  the  old,  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
and  crosses  and  chapels  at  which  the  pilgrim  or  the  wayfarer  might  offer 
up  his  prayers.  One  of  the  latter,  dedicated  to  '^  Our  Ladye,"  was 
singularly  situated  on  the  centre  pier  of  the  old  bridge  at  Upton,  where, 
indeed,  the  original  basement,  surmounted  by  a  more  modem  dwelling- 
house,  still  continues. 

Bv  &r  the  most  beautiful  ruin  in  B —  is,  however,  the  east  end  of 
an  old  priory,  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  firom  the  pleasant 
villaffe  of  Upton,  above  mentioned,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  about  half 
a  mile  of  green  meadows  sloping  down  to  the  great  river,  with  its  long 
atr^ggiing  bridge,  riiding,  as  it  were,  into  an  irregular  street  of  cottages. 
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trees,  and  gardens,  terminated  by  the  old  church,  embosomed  in  wood, 
and  crowned  by  the  great  chalk-pit  and  the  high  range  of  Oxfordshire 
hiUs. 

The  end  of  the  old  Priory  forming  the  angle  between  two  of  the  streets 

of  B ,  and  being  itself  the  last  building  of  the  town,  commands  this 

pretty  pastoral  prospect  It  is  placed  in  about  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
partly  cultivated  as  a  garden,  partly  planted  with  old  orchard  trees, 
standing  back  both  from  the  street  on  the  one  side,  and  the  road  on  the 
other,  apart  and  divided  from  all  other  buildings,  except  a  small  white 
cottage,  which  is  erected  against  the  lower  part,  and  which  it  surmounts 
in^all  the  pride  of  its  venerable  beauty,  retaining  almost  exactly  that 
form  of  a  pointed  arch,  to  which  the  groined  roof  was  fitted ;  almost,  but 
not  quite,  since  on  one  side  part  of  ^  stones  are  crumbling  away  into 
a  picturesque  irregularity,  whilst  the  other  is  overgrown  by  large  masses 
of.  ivy,  and  the  snapdragon  and  the  wallflower  have  contributed  to  break 
the  outline.  The  east  window,  however,  is  perfect, — as  perfect  as  if 
finished  yesterday.  •  And  the  delicate  tracery  of  that  window,  the  rich 
fretwork  of  its  Gothic  carving,  clear  as  point-lace,  regular  as  the  quaint 
cutting  of  an  Indian  fan,  have  to  me, — especially  when  the  summer  sky 
is .  seen  through  those  fantastic  mouldings,  and  the  ash  and  elder 
saplings,  which  have  sprung  from  tfae  fallen  masses  below,  mingle  their 
fresh  and  vivid  tints  with  the  hoary  apple-trees  of  the  orchard,  and  the 
fine  mellow  hue  of  the  weather-stained  grey  stone, — a  truer  combination  of 
that  which  the  mind  seeks  in  ruins,  the  union  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sad,  than  any  similar  scene  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  however  aided 
by  silence  and  solitude,  by  majestic  woods  and  mighty  waters. 

Perhaps  the  very  absence  of  these  romantic  adjuncts,  the  passing  at 
once  from  the  busy  hum  of  men  to  this  memorial  of  past  generations, 
may  aid  the  impression ;  or  perhaps  the  associations  connected  with  the 
small  cottage  that  leans  against  it,  and  harmonizes  so  well  in  form, 
and  colour,  and  feeling,  with  the  general  picture,  may  have  more  in- 
fluence than  can  belong  merely  to  form  and  colour  in  producing  the 
half-unconscious  melancholy  that  steals  over  the  thoughts. 

.  Nothing  could  be  less  melancholy  than  my  first  recollections  of  that 
dwelling,  when,  a  little  school-girl  at  home  for  the  holidays,  I  used  to  open 
the  small  wicket,  and  run  up  the  garden-path,  and  enter  the  ever-open 
door  to  purchase  Mrs.  Duval's  famous  brioches  and  marangles. 

Mrs.  Duval  had  not  always  lived  in  the  cottage  by  the  Priory.  Fifteen 
years  before  she  had  been  a  trim,  black-eyed  maiden,  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  old  Anthony  Richards,  an  eminent  confectioner  in  Queen 
Street.  There  she  had  presided  over  turtle-soup  and  tartlets,  ices  and 
jellies, — in  short,  over  the  whole  business  of  the  counter,  with  much  dis- 
cretion, her  mother  being  dead,  and  Anthony  keeping  close  to  his  terri- 
tory— itxe  oven.  With  admirable  discretion  had  Miss  Fanny  Richards 
conducted  the  business  of  the  shop;  smiling,  civil,  and  attentive  to 
everybody,  and  yet  contriving, — in  spite  of  her  gay  and  pleasant  manner, 
the  evident  light-heartedness  which  danced  in  her  sparkling  eyes,  and 
her  airy  steps,  and  her  arch,  yet  innocent  speech,  a  light-heartedness 
which  charmed  even  the  gravest, — to  avoid  any,  the  slightest  approach  to 
allurement  or  coquetry.  The  most  practised  recruiting  officer  that  ever 
lounged  in  a  country  town  could  not  strike  up  a  flirtation  with  Fanny 
Bicnards ;  nor  could  the  more  genuine  admiration  of  the  raw  boy  just 
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come  from  Eton  and  not  yet  gone  to  Oxford,  extort  the  slenderest  en- 
couragement from  the  prudent  and  right-minded  maiden.  She  returned 
their  presents  and  laughed  at  their  poetry,  and  had  raised  for  herself 
such  a  reputation  for  civility  and  propriety,  that  "when  the  French  man- 
cook  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman,  an  artiste  of  the  first  water,  made  his 
proposals,  and  her  good  father,  after  a  little  John  Bullish  demur  on  the 
score  of  language  and  country,  was  won,  imitating  the  example  related 
of  some  of  the  old  painters,  to  bestow  on  him  his  daughter's  hand,  in 
reward  of  the  consummate  skill  of  his  productions  (a  magnificent  Pdtk  de 
Perigord  is  said  to  have  been  the  chef  d^ceuvre  which  gained  the  fair 
prize,)  not  a  family  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  but  wished  well  to 
the  young  nymph  of  the  counter,  and  resolved  to  do  everything  that  their 
protection  and  patronage  could  compass  for  her  advantage  and  comfort. 

The  excellent  character  and  excellent  confectionary  of  the  adroit  and 
agreeable  Frenchman  completely  justified  Fanny's  choice ;  and  her  fond 
father,  from  the  hour  that  he  chuckingly  iced  her  wedding-cake,  and 
changed  his  old,  homely,  black  and  white  inscription  of  *^  Anthony 
Richards,  Pastry-cook,"  which  had  whilom  modestly  surmounted  the 
shop  window,  into  a  very  grand  and  very  illegible  scroll,  gold  on  a  blue 
ground,  in  the  old  English  character,  (arabesque  the  bridegroom  called 
it ;  indeed,  if  it  had  been  Arabic  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  unintel- 
gible,)  of  Anthony  Richards  and  Louis  Duval,  ^<w«erj  et  Restaurateurs, 
which  required  the  contents  of  the  aforesaid  window  to  explain  its  mean- 
ing to  English  eyes, — from  that  triumphant  hour  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  some  three  years  afterwards,  never  once  saw  cause  to  repent  that 
he  had  entrusted  his  daughter's  fortune  and  happiness  to  a  foreigner. 
So  completely  was  his  prejudice  surmounted,  that  when  a  boy  was  bom, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  the  old 
man  positively  refused.  ^*  Let  him  be  such  another  Louis  Duval  as  you 
have  been,"  said  he,  ^^  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

All  prospered  in  Queen-street,  and  all  deserved  to  prosper.  Prom 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  whose  houses  on  days  of  high  festival 
Louis  Duval  officiated  as  chefde  cuisine,  down  to  the  urchins  of  the 
street,  halfpenny  customers,  whose  object  it  was  to  get  most  sweets  for 
their  money, — all  agreed  that  the  cookery  and  the  cakery,  the  souffles 
and  the  buns,  were  inimitable.  Perhaps  the  ready  and  smiling  civility, 
the  free  and  genuine  kindness,  which  looked  out  and  weighed  a  penny- 
worth of  sugar-plums  with  an  attention  as  real  and  as  good-natured  as 
that  with  which  an  order  was  taken  for  a  winter  dessert,  had  something 
to  do  with  this  universal  popularity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  prospered, 
and  all  deserved  to  prosper,  in  Queen -street;  and,  until  the  old  man  died, 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  in  the  town  or  the  country,  to  fix  on  a  more 
united  or  a  happier  family.  That  event,  by  bringing  an  accession  of 
property  and  power  to  Louis  Duval,  introduced  into  his  mind  a  spirit  of 
speculation,  an  ambition  (if  one  may  apply  so  grand  a  word  to  the 
projects  of  a  confectioner)  which  became  as  fatal  to  his  fortunes  as  it 
has  often  proved  to  those  of  greater  men.  He  became  weary  of  his 
paltry  profits  and  his  provincial  success, — weary  even  of  the  want  of 
competition, — for  poor  old  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  pastry-cook  in  the  market- 
place, an  inert  and  lumpish  personage  of  astounding  dimensions,  whose 
fame,  such  as  it  was,  rested  on  huge  plum-cakes  almost  as  big  round 
as  herself^  and  little  better  than  bread  with  a  few  currants  interspersed. 
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whetewith^  under  tbe  plea  of  wbolesomeness,  poor  cluldrea  vr^rt  cjram- 
med  at  school  and  at  borne,  could  never  be  r^arded  as  bis  rival, — ^Uiese 
motives,  together  with  the  wish  to  txy  a  wider  field,  and  an  unlucky  sug- 
gestion from  bis  old  master  the  Earl,  that  he  and  bis  wife  would  be  the 
veiy  persons  for  a  London  hotel,  induced  him  to  call  in  his  debts,  dis- 
pose of  his  house  and  business  in  Queen-street,  embark  in  a  large  con- 
cern in  the  West  End,  and  leave  B altogether. 

The  result  of  this  measure  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Wholly  un- 
accustomed to  London,  and  to  that  very  nice  and  difficult  undertakmg,  a 
great  hotel,  and  with  a  capital  which,  though  considerable  in  itself,  was 
yet  inadequate  to  a  speciilation  of  such  magnitude,  poor  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Duval  (for  they  had  assumed  all  the  Frenchifications  possible 
on  setting  up  in  the  great  city)  were  tricked,  and  cheated,  and  laughed 
at  by  her  coimtrymen  and  by  his,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years  were 
completely  ruined;  whilst  he,  who  might  always  have  procured  a  decent 
livelihood  by  going  about  to  different  houses  as  a  professor  of  the  culi- 
nary art,  (for  mough  Louis  had  lost  every  thing  else,  he  had  not,  as  he 
usea  to  observe,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  him,  poor  fellow,  lost  his  repu- 
tation,) caught  cold  by  overheating  himself  in  cooking  a  great  dinner, 
fell  into  a  consumption,  and  died;  leaving  his  young  wife  and  her  little 
boy  friendless  and  penniless  in  the  wide  world. 

Under  these  miserable  circumstances  poor  Fanny  naturally  returned 
to  her  native  town,,  under  some  expectation,  perhaps,  that  the  patrons 
and  acquaintances  of  her  father  and  her  husband  might  re-establish  her 
in  her  old  business,  for  which,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  trade,  and 
having  retained  all  the  receipts  which  had  made  their  shop  so  celebrated, 
she  was  peculiarly  qualified.  But,  although  surrounded  by  wellwisbers 
and  persons  ready  to  assist  her  to  a  certain  small  extent,  Mrs.  Duval 
soon  found  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  one,  especially  a  woman,  to  obtain 
money  without  security  and  without  any  certainty  of  repayment.  That 
she  had  failed  once,  was  reason  enough  to  renderpeople  fearful  that  she 
might  fail  again.  Besides,  her  old  rival,  Mrs.  Thomas,  was  also  dead^ 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  Quaker  couple,  so  alert^  so  intelligent,  so 
accurately  and  delicately  clean  in  all  their  looks,  and  ways,  and  wares, 
that  the  very  sight  of  their  bright  coimter,  and  its  simple  but  tempting 
cates,  gave  their  customers  an  appetite.  They  were  the  fashion,  too^ 
unlucluly.  Nothing  could  go  down  for  luncheon  in  any  family  of  gen- 
tility but  Mrs.  Perry's  biscuits,  and  poor  Mrs.  Duval  found  her  more 
various  and  richer  confectionery  comparatively  disregarded.  The  most 
that  her  fni^ds  could  do  for  her  was  to  place  her  in  the  Priory  Cottage 
Where,  besides  carrying  on  a  small  trade  with  the  few  old  customers  who 
still  adhered  to  herself  and  her  tartlets,  she  could  have  the  advantage  of 
letting  a  small  bedchamber  and  a  pleasant  little  parlour  to  any  lodger 
desirous  of  uniting  good  air,  and  a  close  vicinity  to  a  large  town,  with  a 
situation  peculiarly  secluded  and  romantic. 

The  first  occupant  of  Mrs.  Duval's  pleasant  apartments  was  a  Catholic 
priest,  an  emigre^  to  whom  they  had  a  double  recommendation  in  his 
nostess's  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  of  French  habits,  and 
French  cookery,  (she  being,  as  he  used  to  affirm,  the  only  Englishwoman 
that  ever  made  drinkable  coffee,)  and  in  the  old  associations  of  the 
precincts  ("  piece  of  ^  cloister")  around  which  the  venerable  memorials 
of  the  ancient  faith '  still  lingered  even  in  decay.    He  might  have  said, 
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with  AatomOy  in  OBe  of  the  finest  Bcencs  ever  conceived  by  a  poet's  imar 
gination,  that  in  which  the  Echo  anawen  from  the  murdered  woman's 

grave,— 

^  I  do  love  these  ancient  rums ; 
We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history; 
And,  ouestionless,  here  in  this  open  court 
(Whicui  now  lies  open  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather)  some  lie  interred, 
Loved  the  church  so  well,  and  gave  so  larflrdy  to  it. 
They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  bones 
^nil  doomsday ;  but  all  thin^  have  their  end : 
Churches  and  cities  (which  nave  diseases  like  to  men) 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have/* 

W^ter — Duchets  ofMcAfy, 

If  such  were  the  indttoements  that  first  attracted  M.  I'Abhe  de  Vil- 
laj^t,  he  soon  found  others  in  the  pleasing  manners  and  amiable  temper 
4>if  Mrs.  Duval,  whose  cheerfulness  and  lundness  of  heart  had  not  aban«- 
doned  her  in  her  change  of  fortune;  and  in  the  attaching  character  of 
her  charming  little  boy,  who, — ^singulaily  tall  of  his  age,  and  framed  with 
the  mixtmre  of  strength  and  delicacy,  of  pliancv  and  uprightness,  which 
characterizes  the  id^  forms  of  the  GreeK  marbles,  and  the  reality  of  the 
human  figureamongst  the  aborigines  of  North  America,*and  a  countenaooe 
dark,  sallow,  and  colourless,  but  suarkling  with  expression  as  the  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  eyes  all  bughCer,  the  smile  all  intelligence, — 
was  as  unlike  in  mind  as  in  person  to  the  chubby,  ruddy,  noisy  urchins 
by  whom  he  was  surxounded.  Quick,  gentle,  docUe,  and  graceful  to  a 
point  of  elegance  rarely  seen  even  amongst  the  most  carefully-educated 
children,  he  might  havie  been  placed  at  court  as  the  page  of  a  fair  young 
queen,  and  have  been  the  plaything  and  pet  of  the  maids  of  honour. 
The  pet  of  M.  l'Abb($  he  became  almost  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  and  to 
that  pleasant  distinction  was  speedily  added  the  invaluable  advantage  of 
heing  his  pupil. 

L'Abb«$  Yillaret  had  been  a  cadet  of  one  of  tilie  oldest  fiunilies  ia 
France,  destined  to  the  church  as  the  birthright  of  a  younger  son,  but 
attached  to  his  profession  with  a  seriousness  apd  earnestness  n,ot  com- 
mon amongst  the  gay  noblesse  of  the  ancien  rigime^  who  too  often 
assumed  the  petit  collet  as  the  badge  of  one  sort  of  frivolity,  just  as 
their  elder  brothers  wielded  the  sword,  and  served  a  campaign  or  two,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  an  idleness  and  dissipation  of  a  different  kind.  This 
devotion  had  of  course  been  greatly  increased  by  the  persecution  of  the 
church  which  distinguished  the  commencemenjt  of  the  Reyolutioo.  The 
good  Abbd  had  been  marked  as  one  of  the  earliest  victims,  and  had 
escaped,  through  the  gratitude  of  an  old  servant,  from  the  &te  which 
swept  off  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  almost  every  individual,  except  him- 
self, of  a  large  and  flourishing  &mily.    Penniless  and  soUtary,  he  made 

his  way  to  England,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  town  of  B ,  at  firs 

assisted  by  the  pittance  allowed  by  our  government  to  those  unfortunate 
foreigners,  and  aubsequeutly  supported  by  his  own  exertions  as  assistant 
to  the  priest  of  the  Cathohc  Chapel  in  B y  and  as  a  teacher  of  the 


*  Mj  resden  ^iU  remsmber  West*i  esdaBg^tion  on  the  4nt  si^t  of  the  Aps]la,T* 
**  A  young'Mohawk  Indian,  by  Heaven  !'^ 
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Frencli  language  in  tbe  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  so  complete  had 
been  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution  in  his  own  £unily,  and  so  entirely 
had  he  established  himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  Enghsh  friends,  that 
when  the  short  peace  of  Amiens  restored  so  many  of  his  brother  emigres 
to  their  native  land,  he  refused  to  quit  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and 
remained  the  contented  inhabitant  of  the  Priory  Cottage. 

The  contented  and  most  beloved  inhabitant,  not  only  of  that  small 
cottage,  but  of  the  town  to  which  it  belonged,  was  the  good  Abb($.  Every 
body  loved  the  kind  and  placid  old  man,  whose  resignation  was  so  real 
and  so  cheerful,  who  had  such  a  talent  for  making  the  best  of  things, 
whose  moral  alchemy  could  extract  some  good  out  of  every  evil,  and 
who  seemed  only  the  more  indulgent  to  the  faults  and  follies  of  others 
because  he  had  so  little  cause  to  require  indulgence  for  his  own*  One 
prejudice  he  had — a  lurking  predilection  in  favour  of  good  blood  and 
long  descent;  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon  himself  would  hardly  have  UAi  a 
stronger  partiality  for  the  Montmorencies  or  the  Mortemars ;  and  yet 
80  well  was  this  prejudice  governed,  so  closely  veiled  from  all  offensive 
display,  that  not  only  la  belle  et  bonne  bourgeoise  Madame  Lane,  as  he 
used  to  call  the  excellent  wife  of  that  great  radical  leader,  but  even  le 
aros  bourgeois  son  ^poux,  desperate  Whig  as  he  was,  were  amongst  the 
best  friends  and  sincerest  wellwishers  of  our  courteous  old  Frenchman. 
He  was  their  customer  for  the  little  meat  that  his  economy  and  his  ap^ 
petite  required,  and  they  were  his  for  as  many  French  lessons  as  their 
rosy,  laughing  daughters  could  be  coaxed  into  taking  during  the  veiy 
short  interval  that  elapsed  between  their  respectively  leaving  school  and 
getting  married.  How  the  Miss  Lanes  came  to  learn  French  at  all,  a 
piece  of  finery  rather  inconsistent  with  the  substantial  plainness  of  their 
general  education,  I  could  not  comprehend,  until  I  found  that  tbe  daugh* 
ters  of  Mrs.  Green,  the  grocer,  their  opposite  neighbour,  between  whom 
and  dear  Mrs.  Lajie  there  existed  a  little  friendly  rivalry,  (for,  good 
woman  as  she  was,  even  Margaret  Lane  had  something  of  the  ordinary 
frailties  of  human  nature,)  were  studying  French,  music,  dancing,  draw* 
ing,  and  Italian ;  and,  although  she  quite  disapproved  of  this  hash  of 
accomplishments,  yet  no  woman  in  Christendom  could  bear  to  be  so  en- 
tirely outdone  by  her  next  neighbour;  besides,  she  doubtless  calculated 
that  the  little  they  were  likely  to  know  of  the  language  would  be  too 
soon  forgotten  to  do  them  any  harm ;  that  they  would  settle  into  sober 
tradesmen's  wives,  content  '^  to  scold  their  maidens  in  their  mother 
tongue ;"  and  that  the  only  permanent  consequence  would  be,  the  giving 
her  the  power  to  be  of  some  slight  service  to  the  good  kmgri.  So  the 
Miss  Lanes  learned  French ;  and  Mrs.  Lane,  who  was  one  of  poor 
Mrs.  Duval's  best  friends  and  most  constant  customers,  borrowed  all  her 
choicest  receipts  to  compound  for  the  Abb6his  favourite  dishes,  and  con- 
trived to  fix  the  lessons  at  such  an  hour  as  should  authorize  her  offering 
the  refreshment  which  she  had  so  carefully  prepared.  Bijou,  too,  the 
Abbey's  pet  dog,  a  beautiful  little  curly  spaniel  of  great  sagacity  and 
fidelity,  always  found  a  dinner  ready  for  hiih  at  Mrs.  Lane's,  and  Louis 
Duval,  his  master's  other  pet,  was  at  least  equally  welcome ;  so  that  the 
whole  trio  were-  soon  at  home  at  Mrs.  Lane's.  And  alf^oueh  Stephen 
held  in  abomination  all  foreigners,  and  thought  it  eminently  patriotic 
and  natural  to  hate  the  French  and  tjieir  ways,  never  had  tasted  coffee 
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or  taken  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  his  days ;  and  although  the  AbbtS,  on  his 
part,  abhorred  smoking,  and  beer,  and  punch,  and  loud  talking,  and  all 
the  John  Bullisms  whereof  Stephen  waa  compounded ;  although  Mr. 
Lane  would  have  held  himself  guilty  of  a  sin  had  he  known  the  French 
for  *^  how  dy'e  do  ?"  and  the  Abb^,  teacher  of  languages  though  he 
were,  had  marvellously  contrived  to  learn  no  more  English  than  just 
served  him  to  make  out  his  pupils'  translations  (perhaps  the  constant 
reading  of  those  incomparable  compositions  might  be  the  reason  why 
the  real  sjpoken  idiomatic  tongue  was  still  unintelligible  to  him) ;  yet  they 
did  contrive,  in  spite  of  their  mutual  prejudices  and  their  deficient  means 
of  communication,  to  be  on  as  friendly  and  as  cordial  terms  as  any  two 

men  in  B ;  and,  considering  that  the  Frenchman  was  a  decided 

aristocrat  and  the  Englishman  a  violent  democrat,  and  that  each  knew 
tiie  other's  politics,  that  is  saying  much. 

But  from  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  from  the  nobleman  whose  children 
he  taught  down  to  the  farmer's  wife  who  furnished  him  with  eggs  and 
butter,  the  venerable  Abbe  was  an  imiversal  favourite.  There  was 
something  in  his  very  appearance,  his  small,  neat  person,  a  little  bent,, 
more  by  sorrow  than  age — his  thin,  white  hair — ^his  mild,  inteUigent 
countenance,  with  a  sweet,  placid  smile  that  spoke  more  of  courtesy 
than  of  gaiety — his  quiet  manner,  his  gentle  voice,  and  even  the  broken 
English,  that  reminded  one  that  he  was  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land, 
that  awakened  a  mingled  emotion  of  respect  and  of  pity.  His  dress,  too, 
always  neat,  yet  never  seeming  new,  contributed  to  the  air  of  decayed 
gentility  that  hung  about  him ;  and  the  beautiful  little  dog  who  was  his 
constant  attendant,  and  the  graceful  boy  who  so  frequently  accompauied 
him,  formed  an  interesting  group  on  the  highroads  which  he  frequented  ; 
for  the  good  AblxS  was  so  much  in  request  as  a  teacher,  and  the  amount 
of  his  earnings  was  so  considerable,  that  he  might  have  passed  for  well* 
to-do  in  the  world,  had  not  his  charity  to  his  poorer  countrymen,  and 
his  liberality  to  Louis  and  to  Mrs.  Duval,  been  such  as  to  keep  him 
constantly  poor. 

Amongst  his  pupils,  and  the  friends  of  his  pupils,  his  urbanity  and 
kindness  could  not  fail  to  make  him  popular;  whilst  his  gentleness  and 
patience  with  the  stupid,  and  his  fine  taste  and  power  of  inspiring  emu- 
lation amongst  the  cleverer  children,  rendered  him  a  very  valuable 

master.    Besides  his  large  connexion  in-B ,  he  attended,  as  we 

have  intimated,  several  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  or  two 
schools  in  the  smaller  towns,  at  eight  or  ten  miles'  distance ;  and  the 
light  and  active  old  man  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  these  lessons  with 
little  Bijou  for  his  companion,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  depending, 
it  may  be,  on  an  occasional  cast  for  himself  and  his  dog  in  the  gig  of 
some  good-natured  traveller,  or  the  cart  of  some  stout  dame  returning 
from  the  market-town,  (for  it  is  a  characteristic  of  our  county  that  we 
abound  in  female  drivers — almost  all  our  country  wives  are  capital 
whips,)  who  thought  themselves  well  repaid  for  their  civility  by  a  pinch 
of  rappee  in  the  one  case,  or  a  **  Tank  you,  Madame !"  ^*  Moche  oblige, 
Sar !"  on  the  other. 

Nobody  minded  a  winter's  walk  less  than  M.  I'AbbJ  ;  and  as  lor 
Bijou,  he  dehghted  in  it,  and  would  dance  and  whisk  about,  jump  round 
his  master's  feet,  and  bark  for  very  joy,  whenever  he  saw  Uie  hat  brush-' 
ing,  and  the  great  coat  putting  on,  and  the  gloves  taken  out  of  their 
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drawer  in  preparation  for  a  sortie,  especially  in  snowy  Weather — ^for 
Bijou  loved  a  frisk  in  the  snow,  and  Louis  liked  it  no  less.  But  there 
was  one  person  who  never  liked  these  cold  and  distant  rambles,  and 
that  personage  was  Mrs.  Duval ;  and  on  one  dreary  morning  in  January 
especially  she  opposed  them  by  main  and  by  might.  She  had  had  bad 
di^ams,  too,  ana  Mrs.  Duval  was  the  least  in  the  world  superstitious, 
and  **  she  was  sure  that  no  good  could  come  of  taking  such  a  walk  as 

that  to  W ,  fiill  a  do^en  miles,  on  such  a  day — nobody  could  be  so 

imreasonable  as  to  expect  M.  PAbbt$  in  such  weather;  and  as  for 
Miss  Smith's  school.  Miss  Smith's  school  might  wait  !'* 

M.  I'Abb^  reasoned  with  her  in  vain.  "  Your  dreams — ^bah ! — I 
must  go,  my  dear  little  woman.  All  Miss  Smith's  pupils  are  come 
back  from  tne  holidays,  and  they  want  their  lessons,  and  they  have 
broi]^ht  the  money  to  pay  me,  and  I  want  the  money  to  pay  you,  and  I 
will  bring  you  a  pink  ribbon  as  bright  as  vour  cheeks,  and  Louis—'* 

**  Oh,  pray  let  me  go  with  you,  M.  PAbb^,"  interrupted  Louis. 

•'  And  Louis  shall  stay  with  you,'*  pursued  M.  I'AbbtJ,  **  You 
must  not  go,  my  dear  boy ;  stay  with  your  mother ;  always  be  a  good 
son  to  your  good  mother,  and  I  will  brine  you  a  book.  I  will  bring  you 
a  new  Horace,  since  you  get  on  so  well  with  your  Latin.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  boy !  Come,  Bijou  !'*  and  M.  I'Abb^  was  setting  off. 
'  **  At  least  stay  all  night !"  interposed  Mrs.  Duval ;  ^*  don't  come 
home  in  the  dark,  pray !" 

'^  Bah !"  replied  the  Abbd,  laughing. 

**  And  with  money,  too !  and  so  many  bad  people  about !  and  such  a 
dream  as  I  have  had!"  again  exclaimed  Macuune  Duval.  ''  I  thought 
that  two  wolves " 

"Your  dream!  bah!"  gaculated  the  Abb^.  **  I  shall  bring  you  a 
pink  ribbon,  and  be  home  by  ten ;"  and  with  these  words  he  and  Bijou 
departed. 

Ten  o'clock  came — ft  cold,  frosty  night,  not  moonlight,  but  starlight, 
and  with  so  much  snow  upon  the  ground  that  the  beaten  pathway  on 
the  high  road  to  W— ^  might  be  easily  traced.  Mrs.  Duval,  who  had 
been  fidgetty  all  through  the  day,  became  more  so  as  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, particularly  as  Louis  importuned  her  vehemently  to  let  him  go 
and  meet  their  dear  lodger. 

"  You  go !  No,  indeed !"  replied  Madame  Duval.  **  At  this  time 
of  night,  and  after  my  dream  !  It's  quite  bad  enough  to  have  M.  I'Ablxl 
wandering  about  the  high  roads,  and  money  with  him,  and  so  many  bad 
people  stirring.  I  saw  one  great,  tall,  dangerous-looking  fellow  at  the 
door  this  morning,  who  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  listening  when  he 
talked  of  bringing  money  home:  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  broke 
into  the  house — and  my  dream,  too !  Stay  where  you  are,  Louis.  I 
won't  hear  of  your  goinff." 

And  the  poor  boy,  who  had  been  taking  down  his  furred  cap  to  go, 
looked  at  his  mother's  anxious  face,  and  stayed. 

The  hours  wore  away, — eleven  o'clock  struck,  and  twelve, — and  still 
there  were  no  tidings  of  .the  Abb^.  Mrs.  Duval  began  to  comfort  her- 
self that  he  must  have  stayed  to  sleep  at  W ;  that  the  Miss  Smiths, 

whom  she  knew  to  be  kind  women,  had  insisted  on  his  sleeping  at  their 
house ;  and  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed  in  that  persuasion,  when  a 
violent  scratching  and-*  whining  was  heard  a^  l^e  door,  and  on  htnak 
running  to  open  it,  little  Bijou  rushed  in,  covered  with  dirt,  and  without 
hia  master. 
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Oh,  my  dream !''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Duval.  *'  Louis,  I  thought  that 
two  wolves " 

**  Mother,"  intermpted  the  boy,  "  see  how  Bijou  is  jumping  upon 
me,  and  then  running  to  the  door,  as  if  to  entice  me  to  follow  Imn.  I 
must  go." 

**  Oh  Ixmis !  remember !" — again  screamed  his  mother — *'  Remember 
the  great  fellow  who  was  listening  this  morning  !" 

*^  You  forget,  dear  mother,  that  we  all  spoke  in  French,  and  that  he 
could  not  have  understood  a  word,"  returned  Louis. 

**  But  my  dream !"  persisted  Mrs.  Duval.  "  My  dreams  always 
come  true.  Remember  the  pot  I  dreamt  of  your  finding  in  the  ruins,  and 
which,  upon  digging  for,  you  did  find." 

^  Which  you  dreamt  was  a  pot  of  gold,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
broken  paint-pot,"  replied  Louis  impatiently.  *'  Mother,"  added  he, 
**  I  am  sorry  to  disobey  you,  but  look  how  this  poor  dog  is  dragging  me 
to  the  door;  and  look!  look !  there  is  blood  upon  his  coat !  Perhaps 
his  master  has  faUen  and  hurt  himself,  and  even  my  slight  help  may  be 
of  use.     I  must  go,  and  I  will." 

And  following  the  word  with  the  deed,  Louis  obeyed  the  almost 
speaking  action  of  the  little  dog,  and  ran  quickly  out  of  the  house, 

on  the  road  to  W .     His  mother,  after  an  instant  of  vague  panic, 

recovered  herself  enough  to  alarm  the  neighbours,  and  send  more 
efficient  help  than  a  lad  of  eleven  years  old  to  assist  in  the  search. 

With  a  beating  heart  the  brave  and  affectionate  boy  followed  the  dog, 
who  led  with  a  rapid  pace   and    an  occasional  low  moan  along  the 

high  road  to  W .    The  night  had  become  milder,  the  clouds  were 

driving  along  the  sky,  and  a  small,  sleety  rain  fell  by  gusts ;  all,  in 
short,  bespoke  an  approaching  thaw,  although  the  ground  continued 
covered  with  snow,  which  cast  a  cold,  dreary  light  on  every  object.  For 
nearly  three  miles  Louis  and  Bijou  pursued  their  ^viray  alone.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  they  were  arrested  by  shouts  and  lanthoms  advancing 
rapidly  from  the  town,  and  the  poor  lad  recognized  the  men  whom  his 
mother  had  sent  to  his  assistance. 

**  Any  news  of  the  poor  French  gentleman,  master?"  inquired  John 
Gleve,  the  shoemaker,  as  he  came  up,  almost  breathless  with  haste. 
**  It's  lucky  that  I  and  Martin  had  two  pair  of  boots  to  finish,  and  had 
not  left  our  work;  for  poor  Mrs.  Duval  there  is  half  crazy  with  her  fears 
for  him  and  her  dread  about  you.  How  could  thou  think  of  running  off 
alone  ?  What  good  could  a  lad  like  thee  dq,  frightening  his  poor  mother  ? 
— ^And  yet  one  likes  un  for  H,"  added  John,  softening  as  he  proceeded  in 
his  harangue ;  '^  one  likes  un  for 't  mably.  But  look  at  the  dcig! "  pur- 
sued he,  interrupting  himself;  *'  look  at  the  dog,  how  he's  snuffing  and 
shufBing  about  in  the  snow!  And  hark  how  he  whines  and  barks, 
questing  like !  And  see  what  trampling  there's  been  here,  and  how  the 
snow  on  the  side  of  the  path  is  trodden  about!" 

■*  Hold  down  the  lanthom  !**  exclaimed  Louis.  **  Give  me  the  light, 
1  beseech  you.  Look  here !  this  is  blood — his  blood !"  sobbed  the  affec- 
tionate boy ;  and,  guided  partly  by  that  awfd  indication,  partly  by  the 
disturbed  snow,  and  partly  by  the  dog,  who,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and  keeping  up  a  low  moan,  still  pursued  the  track,  they  clambered  over 
a  gate  into  a  field  by  the  road-side;  and  in  a  ditch,  at  a  little  distance,^ 
found  what  all  ezpccled  to  find^ths  lifdess  body  of  Ihe  Abb^. 
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He  had  been  dead  apparently  for  some  hours ;  for  the  corpse  was  cold, 
and  the  blood  had  stiffened  on  two  wounds  in  his  body.  His  pockets 
had  been  rifled  of  his  purse  and  his  pocket-book,  both  of  which  were 
found,  with  what  money  might  have  been  in  them  taken  out,  cast  into 
the  hedge  at  a  small  distance,  together  with  a  sword  with  a  broken  hilt, 
with  which  the  awful  deed  had  been  committed.  Nothing  else  had  been 
taken  from  the  poor  old  man.  His  handkerchief  and  snuff-box  were 
still  in  his  pocket,  together  with  three  yards  of  rose-coloured  ribbon, 
neatly  wrapped  in  paper,  and  a  small  edition  of  Horace,  with  the  leaves 
uncut.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  Mrs.  Duval  and  Louis 
looked  at  these  tokens  of  recollection.  Her  grief  found  in  tears  the 
comfortable  relief  which  Heaven  has  ordained  for  woman's  sorrow ;  but 
Louis  could  not  cry — the  consolation  was  denied  him.  A  fierce  spirit  of 
revenge  had  taken  possession  of  the  hitherto  gentle  and  placid  boy  :  to 
discover  and  bring  to  justice  the  murderer,  and  to  fondle  and  cherish 
poor  Bijou,  (who  was  with  difficulty  coaxed  into  taking  food,  and  lay 
perpetually  at  the  door  of  the  room  which  contained  his  old  master's 
body,)  seemed'  to  be  the  only  objects  for  which  Louis  lived. 

The  wish  to  discover  the  muiderer  was  general  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  good,  the  pious,  the  venerable  old  man, — harmless  and 
moflensive  in  word  and  deed,  just,  and  kind,  and  charitable, — ^had  been 
so  truly  beloved  and  respected.  Large  rewards  were  oflered  by  the  Ca- 
tholic gentry,  and  every  exertion  was  made  by  the  local  police,  and  the 
magistracy  of  the  town  and  county,  to  accomplish  this  great  object 
John  Glevehad  accurately  measured  the  shoe-marks  to  and  from  the'ditch 
where  the  body  was  found;  but  farther  than  the  gate  of  the  field  they 
had  not  thought  to  trace  the  foot-marks ;  and  a  thaw  having  come  on, 
all  signs  had  disappeared  before  the  morning.  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  Miss  Smiths  had  paid  him,  besides  some  odd  money,  in  two 

10/.  notes  of  the  W bank,  the  numbers  of  which  were  known;  but 

of  them  no  tidings  could  be  procured.  He  had  left  their  house,  on  his 
return,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  been  seen  to  pass 
through  a  turnpike-gate,  midway  between  the  two  townsj  about  eight, 
when,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  he  bade  a  cheerful  good  night  to  the  gate- 
keeper ;  and  this  was  the  last  that  had  been  heard  of  him.  No  suspi- 
cious person  had  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  most  saga- 
cious and  experienced  officers  were  completely  at  fault ;  and  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  was  obliged  to  find  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  verdict  of 
•*  Found  murdered,  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown.'* 

Many  loose  people,  such  as  beggars  and  vagrants,  and  wandering 
packmen,  were,  however,  apprehended,  and  obliged  to  give  an  account 
of  themselves ;  and  on  one  of  these,  a  rag-man,  called  James  Wilson, 
something  like  suspicion  was  at  last  fixed.  The  sword  with  which  the 
murder  was  committed,  an  old  regimental  sword,  with  the  mark  and 
number  of  the  r^ment  ground  out,  had,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  broken 
hilt;    and  round  this  hUt  was  wound  a  long  strip  of  printed  calico, 

of  a  very  remarkable  pattern,  which  a  grocer's  wife  in  B ^  attracted 

by  the  strange  curiosity  with  which  vulgar  persons  pursue  such  sights 
to  go  and  look  at  it  as  it  lay  exposed  for  recognition  on  a  table  in  the 
Town  Hall,  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  gown  on  the 
back  of  a  girl  who  had  lived  with  her  a  twelvemonth  before ;  and  the 
girl,  on  being  sought  out  in  a  neighbouring  village,  deposed  readily  to 
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having  sold  the  gown,  several  weeks  back,  to  the  rag-man  m  question. 
The  measure  of  the  9hoes  also  fitted ;  but  they  unluckily  were  of  a  most 
common  shape  and  size.  Wilson  brought  a  man  from  the  paper-mill  to 
prove  that  the  entire  gown  in  question  had  been  carried  there  by  him, 
with  other  rags,  about  a  month  before,  and  other  witnesses,  who  made 
out  a  complete  alibi  on  the  night  in  question ;  so  that  the  magistrates, 
although  strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  from  countenance  and  manner, 
— the  down  look  and  the  daring  audaci^  with  which  nature,  or  rather 
evil  habit,  often  stamps  the  ruffian, — were,  after  several  examinations, 
on  the  point  of  discharging  him,  when  young  Louis,  who  had  attended 
the  whole  inquiry  with  an  intensity  of  interest  which,  boy  as  he  was, 
had  won  for  him  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  even  to  the  private 
examinations  of  the  magistrates,  and  whose  ill  opinion  of  Wilson  had 
increased  every  hour,  he  himself  hardly  knew  why,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
**  Stop  until  I  bring  a  witness !"  and  darted  out  of  the  room. 

During  the  interval  of  his  absence, — for  such  w^as  the  power  of  the 
boy*s  intense  feeling  and  evident  intelligence,  that  the  magistrates  did 
atop  for  him, — one  of  the  police-officers  happened  to  observe  how  tightly 
the  prisoner  grasped  his  hat.  "  Is  it  mere  anger?'*  thought  he  within 
himself;  "  or  is  it  agitation?  or  can  they  have  been  such  fools  as  not 

to  search  the  lining  ?" **  Let  me  look  at  that  hat  of  yours,  Wilson," 

said  he  aloud. 
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It  has  befen  searched,"  replied  Wilson,  still  holding  it.    "  What 
do  you  want  with  the  hat  ?" 

"  I  want  to  see  the  lining." 

**  There  is  no  lining,"  replied  the  prisoner,  grasping  it  still  tighter. 

**  Let  me  look  lit  it,  nevertheless.  Take  it  from  him,"  rejoined  the 
officer.  *'  Ah,  ha !  here  is  a  little  ragged  bit  of  lining,  though,  sticking 
psetty  fast  too ;  for  as  loose  and  as  careless  as  it  looks, — a  fine,  cunning 
hiding-place!  Give  me  a  knife — a  penknife!"  said  the  myrmidon  of 
justice,  retiring  with  his  knife  and  the  hat  to  the  window,  followed  by 
the  eager  looks  of  the  prisoner,  whose  attention,  however,  was  imme- 
diately called '  to  a  nearer  danger,  by  the  return  of  Louis,  with  little 
Bijou  in  his  arms.  The  poor  dog  flew  at  him  instantly,  barking,  growl- 
ing, quivering,  almost  shrieking  with  anger,  bit  his  heels  and  his  legs, 
and  was  with  difficulty  dragged  from  him,  so  strong  had  passion  made 
the  faithful  creature. 

•*  Look!"  said  Louis.  "  I  brought  him  from  his  master's  grave  to 
bear  witness  against  his  murderer.     Look!" 

"  Their  worships  will  hardly  commit  me  on  the  evidence  of  a  dog," 
observed  Wilson,  recovering  himself. 

•*  But  look  here,"  rejoined  the  police-officer,  producing  two  dirty  bits 
of  paper,  most  curiously  folded,  from  the  old  hat.     **  Here  are  the  two 

W notes — the  10/.  notes — signed  David  Williams,  Nos.  1025  and 

662.     You  and  the  little  dog  are  rightj  my  good  boy  :  this  is  the  mur- 
derer, sure  enough.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  committing  him  now." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  James  Wilson  was  committed,  or 
that  proof  upon  proof  poured  in  to  confirm  his  guilt  and  discredit  his 
witnesses.  He  died  confessing  the  murder ;  and  Bijou  and  Louis,  some- 
what appeased  by  having  brought  the  criminal  to  justice,  found  comfort 
in  their  mutual  affection,  and  in  a  tender  recollection  of  their  dear. old 
friend  and  master. 
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MONTHLY  COMMENTARY* 


Recent  Deaths— National  Gallery;  Hortolan  Amendmenti,  ftc^Retorn  of  Hai- 
queradea — Contest  of  Prejudices— Progress  of  Somnamlmlimi — Llthofraphic  An. 


Recent  Deaths. — In  our  Commentary  tliis  month  we  are  something 
like  the  audiences  at  Yates's  Theatre,  ^'  rather  squeezed  for  room."  In 
such  a  case  the  annotator  of  events  should  contrive  to  acconmiodate 
himself  to  the  prescribed  space  for  his  remarks,  by  making  them  as 
broad  as  they  are  long :  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  except  in  some  affain 
of  a  political  nature,  nothing  seems  to  have  transpired  since  we  last  met 
the  public  to  afford  a  fond  for  mirthful  observations.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  a  month  of  deaths  and  sorrow — deaths,  too,  of  persons  weU 
known  to  the  world,  and  more  or  less  regretted  in  different  circles  as 
more  or  less  known  to  them.  The  himiane  and  pugnacious  Dick  Martin 
is  gone  to  his  account.  So  is  the  once  famous  Colonel  Gwillim  Lloyd 
Wardle.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  brother,  Mr.  Brigstock,  and  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  have  made  three  new  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
death  of  Lord  Grrenville  has  vacated  the  auditorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  Lord  Auckland ;  and  of  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  the  acclamation  of  that  learned 
body  has  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lady  Lyndhunt, 
too,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  deceased. 

National  Gallery;  Hortolan  Amendments,  &c. — ^The  metropo- 
litan eye-sore  is  in  rapid  progress ;  and  we  suppose  additional  hands  will 
be  employed  upon  the  work;  since,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  terms,  the 
foundations  of  the  Conservative  Club  in  Pall  Mall  have  undermined 
those  of  the  Angerstein  House,  which  has  served  aa  a  temporary  '^  Na- 
tional Grallery  "  for  the  last  few  years.  One  cannot  but  grieve  to  think 
how  surely  and  how  sadly  we  are  destined  to  have  St.  Martin's  Church 
re-interred  amongst  the  surrounding  houses;  but  we  suppose,  as  in 
all  other  grievous  calamities,  we  must  grin  and  bear  it — ^Tlie  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  semi-circu- 
lar garden  at  the  end  of  Portland-place  into  their  own  keeping ;  it  has 
been  hitherto  open  to  the  public,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
scenes  of  unbearable  impropriety  and  indecency  have  occurred  within 
its  mazes.  For  the  future  the  admission  will  be  more  select,  and  the 
domain  will  be  watched  by  green-coated  keepers,  such  aa  superintend 
Kensington  Gardens  and  other  places  of  gratuitous  resort.  Although  it 
appears  that  the  enlightened  public  cannot  be  trusted  nvithout  looking 
after,  we  suppose  by-and-by  we  shall  hear  of  the  shameful  tyranny  of 
excluding  the  People,  or  of  controlling  their  amusements. 

Return  of  Masquerades. — ^We  are  glad,  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
that  masquerades  are  likely  to  be  i^in  fashionable.  Those  who  hare 
seen  no  masquerade  but  a  public  one,  and  have  turned  with  disgust  and 
loathing  from  its  yells  and  filthinesses,  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
fun  and  agreeableness  of  private  ones.  Those  who  remember  Mrs.  Orhj 
Hunter's,  Mrs.  Beaumont's,  Lady  Warburton's,  Mrs.  Chichester's,  Lady 
Hort's,  and  half-a-dozen  aimilar  entertainmenti^  will  remember  how  gay 
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and  how  ddightful  they  were.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  has  set  the 
example  recently  at  Woburn  Ahhey,  and  we  expect  to  find  it  followed 
early  in  the  London  season. 

Contest  of  Prejudicbs. — This  is  the  age  of  science  and  research. 
Societies,  learned  and  literary,  have  multiplied  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. What  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  them  may  be  is  yet 
to  be  seen.  The  Royal  Society  was  at  one  time  thought  to  contain  all 
the  requisite  elements  of  utility  and  advantage  to  the  country  :  to  that 
succeeded  the  Society  of  Arts, — then  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, — and 
then  the  town  seemed  Mly  stocked.  But  now  we  have  a  Geological 
Society — a  Horticultural  Society — a  Zoological  Society — an  Asiatic 
Society — a  Society  of  Literature — a  Linnean  Society — a  Geographical 
Society,  and  half-a-dozen  others,  for  all  we  know. 

That  these  learned  l)odies  assemble,  and  seat  themselves  round  spacious 
rooms,  and  listen  to  the  oration,  or  rather  lecture,  of  the  chairman,  we 
learn  with  pleasure,  and  expectation  of  some  great  results,  and  laugh  to 
scorn  the  ridicule  which  Foote,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  cast 
upon  the  first  of  these  combinations  just  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment. But  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  upon  the  sovereign  contempt 
which  the  devoted  members  of  any  one  of  these  institutions  feel  for  the 
exertions  of  those  of  another. 

The  zoologist  descants,  after  dinner^  upon  the  bones  of  a  mammoth 
dug  up  somewhere  in  Africa.  "  Who  cares  for  mammoths  ?''  says  he 
of  the  Geological.  "  What  was  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  thing  was  found?"  The  zoologist,  blind  to  everything  but  his 
mammoth,  had  never  thought  of  marking  down  the  strata  in  which 
the  relic  was  embedded,  and  caQnot  answer.  "  Who  cares  for  strata  ?" 
Cries  the  third,  a  member  of  the  geographical  corps  :  'V  can  you  tell  us 
exactly  the  spot  where  the  remains  were  discovered?"  "Not  to  a 
nicety,  because — "  says  the  zoologist ; — but,  before  he  gets  his  apology 
half  out,  the  geographical  fellow  has  turned  away  with  disgust,  and  ex- 
claimed to  his  Linnean  friend,  **  What  an  ass  not  to  know  precisely 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  spot  where  the  thing  was  found !" 
**  I  wonder,"  sayq  the  Linnean,  "  if  he  could  describe  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  trees  or  plants  near  the  place."  The  Asiatic  man  takes 
up  a  book  and  reads  during  the  discussion,  having  said  to  himself, 
**  What  the  deuce  signifies  anything  that  happens  in  Africa  ?"  He  is 
joined  in  his  denunciation,  on  different  groimd,  by  the  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts ;  who  says,  that  they  gave  the  gold  Ceres  medal,  fifteen 
years  before,  to  Miss  Timberlake,  of  Highbury  Place,  for  a  pasteboard 
model  of  a  mammoth,  (from  fancy,)  which  was  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing to  him  than  all  the  real  mammoths  (if  there  ever  were  any)  in  the 
world.  *'  If  it  had  been  a  mummy,"  sighs  an  experienced  unroller, 
"  it  would  have  been  something  to  talk  about !"  "  That  is  to  say," 
cries  he  of  the  Royal  Society,  *'  if  it  had  contained  any  interesting  hiero- 
glyphics in  its  folds."  *'  Or  any  coins  in  its  case,"  cries  the  antiquary. 
**  Or  any  bulbous  roots  in  its  body,"  exclaims  the  horticulturist. 

Nevertheless,  the  mammoth-finder  descants  upon  every  bone  and 
bump  of  his  favourite  animal,  until  he  has  scraped  him  dry  :  when  the 
-geologist  seizes  his  opportunity,  discusses  at  length  the  interesting  ap- 
peaJrance  of  some  wretched  old  hill  in  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  j 
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and  describes,  with  an  energy  and  interest  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
feelings  and  tastes  of  all  his  hearers,  the  entire  composition  of  his 
favourite  mountains :  and  so  they  go  on,  and  pass  what  they  call  satis- 
factory evenings,  which  are  chiefly  enlivened  by  the  fiat  contradictions 
which  all  the  worthy  persons  in  company  give  each  other,  and  the  sup- 
pressed laughter  with  which  the  learned  on  one  subject  "  pooh,  pooh  " 
down  the  proficients  in  another  art  or  science. 

In  their  separate  classes  they  are  all  admirable  in  their  way;  the 
men  of  **one  idea,"  then  "find  variety  in  one,"  and  are  happy;  but 
when  they  are  mixed  indiscriminately,  each  man  believes  not  only  that 
his  talents  are  brighter,  and  his  knowledge  more  profound,  than  those 
of  his  neighbour,  but  that  his  "  one  idea,"  that  is  to  say  the  science  to 
which  he  himself  is  devoted,  is  the  only  one  worth  attending  to.  Of  the 
arcana  of  very  learned  bodies,  Mr.  Haslewood  has,  to  be  sure,  left  some 
curious  records.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  fair  to  expose  the  Free- 
masonry of  such  a  knot;  but  it  is  really  lamentable  to  think,  that  men 
who  claimed  an  exclusive  power  of  superiority,  as  they  did,  should  have 
indulged  in  absurdities  fitted,  perhaps,  for  the  Beef-steak  Club  or  the 
worshipful  fraternity  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
object  which  they  professed  to  have  in  view. 

Progress  of  Somnambulism. — One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of 
Somnambulism  we  ever  met  with,  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
ordinary  police  reports ;  so  striking,  that  if  it  had  appeared  throiu;h 
any  other  medium,  and  without  the  corroborative  testimony  of  medical 
and  other  men,  to  whom  the  truth  of  the  statement  was  known,  one  would 
really  have  thought  it  a  pleasant  bit  of  fiction.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Green  charged  one  Mary  Spencer,  "a  well-looking  young  woman," 
according  to  the  reporter,  for  stealing  a  bundle  from  his  arm,  on  which 
he  was  carrying  it,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  through  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  Uie  complainant  declaring  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  all  the 
circumstances. 

Upon  this  admission.  Alderman  Thorpe  very  naturally  inquired  of 
Mr.  Green  if  he  were  drunk.  **  No,  Sir,"  says  Green,  "  indeed  I  was 
not,  but  I  was  fast  asleep."  This  was  enough  even  to  startle  an  Alder- 
man :  to  walk  in  one's  sleep  in  noisy  crowded  streets,  was  carrying  the 
joke  a  little  too  far ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  statement  was 
substantiated  by  acting  inspector  M'Craw,  who  knew  the  complainant, 
and  knew  that  this  wandering  was  constitutional.  A  gentleman  present 
also  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  added,  that  the  man 
(who  is  a  plasterer  by  trade)  frequently  fell  asleep  while  working  on  the 
scaffold,  but  continued  working  as  if  he  were  awake ;  and,  in  that  state, 
would  answer  questions  properly  and  rationally,  and  had  never  met  with 
any  accident  or  injury. 

If  this — and  we  cannot  doubt  it — ^be  true,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
name  of  the  thing,  we  might  sleep  all  day  and  nobody  be  the  wiser, 
Rothschild  might  negotiate  a  loan  in  his  night-cap;  Lord  Althorp 
raise  the  ways  and  means  in  a  doze ;  and  Sir  Henry  Halford  prescribe 
for  his  patients  without  depriving  himself  of  his  natural  rest. 

There  have  occurred  during  the  month  two  cases  of  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  masters  of  haberdashery  shops,  aided  and  abetted  by 
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their  molly-coddling  inynnidonB,  in  the  shape  of  shopmen,  which  ought 
to  he  recorded,  not  only  to  caution  people  against  similar  atrocities,  hut 
to  make  the  puhlic  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  people  who  have 
heen  convicted  of  such  disgraceful  conduct. 

The  first  afiair  hapjiened  in  the  shop  of  John  Simpson,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  where  a  Mr.  Timothy  applied  to  purchase  a  frock  marked  in  the 
window  at  5;.  lid,  and  was  refused,  in  the  most  insolent  manner.  The 
man  in  the  shop  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  called  him  a  d — d  Jew ; 
adding,  that  if  he  wanted  such  a  frock  as  that  he  must  pay  ^s,  6d,  for 
it ;  not  content,  however,  with  using  this  foul  language,  the  fellow  pro- 
ceeded to  Mows — nine  or  ten  of  the  shopmen  fell  upon  Mr.  Timothy, 
knocked  him  down,  and  heat  him  while  down ;  from  this  rascally  assault 
he  was  rescued  by  the  spectators,  hut  not  until  he  had  received  a  severe 
beating,  and  had  lost  his  hat,  and  three  half-crowns  out  of  his  pocket. 

In  order  to  obtain  further  information  upon  the  matter,  the  Lord 
Mayor  despatched  one  of  the  marshalmen  to  the  house,  who,  on  his  return, 
stated  that  he  had  been  called  a  d — d  rascal,  and  ordered  by  one  of  the 
shopmen  to  get  out  of  the  shop. 

All  the  parties  concerned  in  this  outrage  were  held  to  bail;  but  coarse 
and  shameful  as  is  its  character,  it  falls  very  far  short  of  another  assault, 
perpetrated  by  another  set  of  fellows  upon  the  person  of  a  lady  of  high 
character  and  most  respectable  connexions,  residing  at  Clapham  Rise. 

This  infamous  proceeding  took  place  in  the  shop  of  a  man  named 
Vince,  a  linendraper  at  Stockwell,  and  is  described  by  Miss  Newman, 
the  victim  of  the  shameless  violence  of  the  man  and  his  assistants,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

On  Thursday,  the  9th,  Miss  Newman  went  into  the  shop  and  desired 
Collier  the  shopman  to  show  her  some  lawn  similar  to  some  she  had  seen 
there  a  few  days  before,  but  for  which  he  asked  a  different  price.  Upon 
Miss  Newman's  mentioning  the  fact,  the  man  said,  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?"  Miss  Newman  repeated  the  observation ;  and  not  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  man's  manner  quitted  the  shop,  it  being  then 
nearly  dusk.  She  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Collier,  the  shopman, 
came  up  to  her,  and,  tapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  told  her  that  they  had 
lost  a  piece  of  handkerchief;  to  which  the  lady  replied, ''  Upon  my 
honour  I  have  not  taken  it."  Nevertheless,  Collier  said  she  must  come 
back,  and  took  her  by  the  arm  to  compel  her  to  do  so.  On  their  way 
back  they  met  Vince,  the  master  of  the  shop,  and  a  man  named  Skinner, 
who  joined  them  and  repeated  the  history  of  the  loss.  When  Miss 
Newman  arrived  at  the  shop  she  was  shown  into  a  room,  where,  in 
addition  to  Vince  and  the  others,  she  found  a  policeman  and  two 
women.  Vince  then  said  to  the  lady,  *'  You  must  strip."  This  Miss 
Newman  refused,  but  offered  her  cloak  and  muff  for  examination,  but 
Vince  persisted  in  the  determination  that  Miss  Newman  should  strip. 
She  was  accordingly  taken  up  stairs,  where  Vince's  wife,  or  daughter, 
and  a  servant,  actually  stripped  her  of  every  article  of  clothing,  except 
one  garment,  which  they  minutely  inspected,  unlaced  her  stays,  and 
searched  her  pockets ;  and  when  they  permitted  her  to  dress,  observed, 
•*  That, after  all,  she  might  have  dropped  the  article;"  the  fellow  Vince 
having  previously  told  her,  that  "  if  she  had  not  accused  him  of  charg- 
ng  two  prices,  he  should  not  have  had  her  searched." 
^   These  defendants,  like  the  others,  were  all  held  to  bail  to  answer  the 
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charge  at  the  Seseioiu ;  but  Mies  Newman,  who  is  in  extremely  delicatft 
health,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  the  office  to  her  brother's 
carriage,  did  nut  feel  equal  to  appearing  as  prosecutrix,  and  the  Magis* 
trates,  much  against  their  inclination,  were  compelled  to  change  their 
decision  and  fine  the  three  men  five  pounds  each;  the  women,  insolent 
and  indelicate  as  they  were,  having  been  forgiven  at  Miss  Newman's 
earnest  request. 

The  newspapers  have  most  properly  commented  upon  these  two 
affairs,  and  one  or  two  of  them  have  expressed  a  hope  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Simpson  of  Bishopsgate-street,  and  Mr.  Vince  of  Stockwell,  will 
induce  ladies,  when  they  require  articles  of  female  dress,  to  deal  with 
females,  who  can  so  much  more  correctly  and  delicately  sell  them. 

The  long-expected  death  of  the  venerable  Lord  Grenville  has  taken 
place.  A  brief  memoir  of  his  Lordship  appears  in  another  department 
of  our  present  number.  The  event,  besides  vacating  the  Auditorship  of 
the  Exchequer  (since  conferred  on  Lord  Auckland,  Master  of  the  Mint, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Commissioner  of  Greenwich 
Hospital)  also  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  high  and  important  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  his  Lordship  had  held 
ever  since  the  year  1810. 

Several  eminent  noblemen  were  mentioned  as  his  Lordship's  probable 
successor,  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Talbot  among  the  number ;  but 
none  appeared  likely  to  be  unanimously  elected,  except  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  upon  whom  a  deputation  from  the  University  waited,  in 
order  to  request  his  Grace  to  permit  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination. 
The  Duke  begged  thankfully  and  respectively  to  decline  the  honour, 
upon  the  ground  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been  their  representative 
in  Parliament,  and  who  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  University  (which 
his  Grace  is  not)  but  had  most  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his 
classical  attainments,  and  by  his  warm  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the 
learned  body  which  he  once  represented.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that 
his  Grace  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  call,  and  he  eventually  consented 
to  be  nominated.  In  the  mean  time  a  deputation  from  a  meeting  held 
at  Merton  had  proceeded  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  firmly  and  decidedly 
declined  the  honour.  Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether,  as  a  commoner, 
he  would  have  been,  strictly  speaking,  eligible  to  the  office,  which  is 
supposed  to  imply  an  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  University  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  while  the  two  representatives  watch  over  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  election  took  place  on  Wednesday,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  chosen  unanimously.  The  installation  will 
take  place  in  June  or  July. 

Whether  the  wind  will  have  changed  before  we  go  to  press  of  course 
we  cannot  say ;  but  from  the  middle  of  November  up  to  the  present 
hour  it  has  unvaryingly  remained  at  south-west;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that,  at  the  time  we  -vvrite  this,  upwards  of  one  thousand  sail  of 
vessels  are  wind-bound  in  the  various  ports  along  the  coast.  The  delay 
has  been  ruinous,  not  only  to  the  owners  in  the  way  of  demurrage,  but  to 
the  passengers,  many  of  whom  have  been  already  twice  as  long  at  Ports* 
mouth  and  Plymouth  as  they  ought  to  have  been  completing  their 
passages  to  their  different  places  of  destination.    They  say,  **  it  is  an  ill 
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ifind  that  blows  nobody  good.'*  The  truth  of  this  saying  is  exemplified 
by  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  sea-ports  the  pawnbrokers  have  reaped  a 
heayy  harvest  of  watches,  and  trinkets  of  various  sorts,  which  the  un- 
fortunate detenus  have  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  in  order  to  subsist 
during  their  delay.  One  case  is  very  curious:  the  Dart,  bound  to 
Madeira,  sailed  in  company  with  four  other  vessels,  which  touched  at 
Portsmouth,  which  she  did  not ;  she  has  made  her  voyage,  landed  her 
cargo,  reloaded,  and  returned  firom  Madeira  to  Portsmouth,  finding,  on 
her  arrival,  all  her  former  companions  still  at  anchor  at  Spithead. 

While  these  winds  are  damaging  trade  and  commerce,  the  mildness 
of  the  season  is  threatening  our  harvest.  All  the  spring  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  hawthorn,  fresh  and  sweet  as  in  May,  polyanthuses,  crocuses, 
snowdrops,  and  violets  spangle  the  ground ;  and  the  wheat,  which  it 
has  been  found  necessaiy  to  **  feed  off,'*  in  the  absence  of  frost,  is 
threatened,  in  various  places,  with  the  slug.  A  bad  harvest  this  year 
would  be  a  mueh  more  serious  evil  than  the  political  economists  think : 
however,  we  will  not  anticipate  gloomily. 

The  divorced  Lady  Ellenborough  is  again  married  to  a  member  of 
the  carps  diplomatique  at  Munich,  at  which  court  she  has  been  favour- 
ably receiv^.  Miss  Kemble,  it  seems,  is  not  yet  married.  A  statement 
that  letters  had  been  received  in  London  from  her,  with  her  signature 
as  Mrs.  Butler,  was  communicated  to  the  **  Chronicle "  by  somebody 
who  "  happened  to  know  the  fact ;"  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  erroneous. 
Mr.  Barham  is  married  to  Lady  Katherine  Grimston,  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful daughters  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Verulam ;  and  Colonel 
Sir  Heniy  Cooke  is  to  be  married,  on  the  13th,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Raikes.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  has  had  his  son  christened  by  the 
curious  names  of  Panlyn  Reginald  Serlo.  He  is  Earl  of  Rawdon  and 
Moira,  and  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  three  noble  families ; — to  the 
marquisate  of  Hastings,  from  his  father ;  to  the  earldom  of  Loudon, 
from  his  grandmother ;  and  to  the  most  ancient  of  all,  the  barony  of 
Grey  de  Ruthven,  from  his  mother. 

We  still  have  to  lament  the  absence  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
aristocracy  from  England,  and  apprehend  even  more  exporiatums  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  rather  before  the  political  campaign 
actually  begins. 

The  very  important  and  protracted  court-martial  upon  Captain 
Wathen,  on  charges  preferred  against  him  by  his  commanding  officer. 
Lord  Brudenell,  has  terminated,  and  the  fincting  and  sentence  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  promulgated  before  we  go  to  press.  The  general 
impression  is,  that  an  honourable  acquittal  will  be  the  result;  and  we 
believe  that  impression  is  derived  purely  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  during  the  arduous  investigation  of  the  charges.  The 
newspapers  represent  the  noble  prosecutor  as  being  much  agitated  and 
depressed  at  the  course  which  the  proceedings  took ;  and  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  the  gallant  officer  who  has  been  subjected  to  the 
painful  ordeal,  will  come  from  it,  with  the  fame  and  reputation  he  had 
previously  so  deservedly  acquired,  unsullied  and  untarnished.  The 
Court  were  not  more  than  half  an  hour  deciding  the  case — a  prompt- 
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ness  and  unanimity  which  of  themsdvei  afford  lis  every  reason  to  be 
confident  of  the  result. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  outright  at  the  easy  credulity  with  which 
the  public,  newspapers  and  all,  have  swallowed  that  most  palpable  trick 
called  the  **  Napoledn  Match,"  at  the  gambling-rooms  in  St.  James's- 
street.  Editors  who  have  devoted  their  columns  to  the  denunciations  of 
all  such  establishments, — writers  who  have  strained  every  nerve  to  warn 
the  innocent  and  proclaim  the  guilty  frequenters  of  such  places, — are 
found  deliberately  giving  the  details  of  this  bubble,  got  up  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  b^n  the  evening.  The  pretended  match  lasts  one 
hour.  One  man,  known  to  be  a  partner  in  the  concern,  plays  for  Eng- 
land ;  but,  as  there  is  nobody  actually  representing  the  French  salon  to 
play,  against  him,  one  of  his  confederates,  or  brothers,  perhaps,  dressed 
up,  in  a  mask,  represents  the  Gallic  gaming-house ; — this  very  bit  of 
absurdity  might  surely  serve  to  explode  the  whole  affair.  Why  should 
a  Paris  gambler,  where  gaming  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  sanctioned  and 
regulated  by  the  law,  why  should  he  wear  a  mask^n  a  place  where  not 
one  person  in  a  hundred  would  know  him,  and  if  that  one  did  recognise 
him  he  would  only  find  a  French  ^'  Leg,"  and  the  Englishman  sit  and 
play  against  him  with  his  face  bare.  It  seems  that  the  unhappy  mem- 
bers of  the  real  Athenieum,  amongst  whom  are  numbered  most  of  the 
Judges  and  many  of  the  Bishops  of  the  realm,  are  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable uneasiness,  because  the  gaming-house  people  have  thought  proper 
to  call  their  den  in  St.  James's-street  by  the  name  of  the  club  in  Wa- 
terloo-place ;  the  Athenaetmi  being  almost  the  only  club  in  Ix)ndon  in 
which  games  of  any  kind  (excepting  chess  sometimes  in  the  morning) 
are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  played. 

The  King  will  open  Parliament  in  person,  and  his  Majesty  will  re- 
turn to  Brighton  afterwards  to  remain  until  the  Queen  shall  hold  her 
first  drawing-room  for  the  season,  when  the  Court  will  remove  to  London 
and  Windsor.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived 
at  St.  James's  palace  on  the  22d,  attended  by  his  equerry  Lord  Charles 
Wellesley.  Her  Ro3ral  Highness  the  Duchess  and  Prince  George  re- 
main at  Berlin,  where  the  attentions  of  Baron  Graffe  to  the  suffering 
prince  are  unremitting.  In  a  case  of  such  importance  one  avoids 
encouraging  too  much  hope  of  success  for  fear  of  ultimate  disappoint- 
ment, but  M.  Graffe  still  expresses  confidence  in  his  course  of  treatment, 
which  is  merely  preparatory  to  an  operation  which  he  purposes,  at  a 
future  period,  to  perform. 

-  » 

It  appears  that  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  afler  having  heard 

counsel  and  evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Hftrvey's  demand 

to' be  called  to  the  Bar,  have  decided  that  nothing  has  occurred  during 

these  proceedings  to  alter  the  determination  to  which  the  Bench  had 

come  on  the  13th  of  November,  1821 ;  thus  again  refusing  to  accede  to 

Mr.  Harvey's  application. 


(     241     )    . 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

RemarkB  on  Forest  Scenery,  and  other  Woodland  Views.     By  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Gilpin,  A.M.     Edited  by  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  Bart.     2  vols. 

Wb  have  little  sympathy  with  the  man  who  can  regard,  without  enthu- 
siasm, the  various  beauties  of  Nature  in  her  forest  walks.  Even  a  single 
tree  is  always  an  interesting,  and  generally  a  beautiful  object ;  it  gives 
variety  to  the  landscape ;  it  suggests  the  idea  of  shelter  and  protection ; 
and  it  is  the  prominent  connecting  link  between  animal  life  and  stationary 
existence.  It  affoids  the  philosopher  a  striking  subject  for  meditation, 
from  the  mode  of  its  growth,  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  the  numerous 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  extend  his  reasonings 
from  "  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,'*  a  tree,  germinating  from  a  diminu- 
tive seedling,  a  key,  or  an  acorn,  fixing  its  roots  in  the  earth,  whence  and 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  it  imbibes  its  nourishment  by  contri- 
vances admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose, — erecting  its  stem,  shooting 
wide  its  branches,  generating  seed,  and  clothing  its  spray  with  foliage, 
while  it  towers  aloft  in  its  gigantic  proportions  far  above  all  vegetable  and 
animal  creation, — surely  no  object,  purely  inanimate,  more  forcibly,  or  at 
least  more  obviously,  presents  the  maras  of  design,  and  suggests  the 
necessary  existence,  of  a  wise  Artificer.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  exquisite  skill  displayed  in  animal  organization,  and  even 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  meet  with  raanv  nicer  structures ;  but  a  tree, 
from  its  sixe  and  prominent  character,  readily  attracts  our  attention,  and, 
from  its  frequent  occurrence,  presents  us  with  a  subject  for  meditation  in 
ever^  mood  of  the  mind. 

It  is  not  in  their  individual  character,  however,  but  in  their  endless  com- 
binations, that  trees  deserve  our  highest  admiration.  Without  them 
scarcely  any  landscape  pleases  the  eye  of  taste ;  where  they  are  present, 
no  scene  is  absolutely  devoid  of  beauty.  The  forest  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  the  favourite  walk  of  the  painter,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Even  the  fool,  our  old  friend  Touchstone,  whom  the  melancholy  Jaques  so 
greatly  admired,  had  the  good  sense  to  seek  the  forest  when  he  found  him<» 
self  in  the  humour  for  moralising.  Jaques  himself  found,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  abundant  food  for  cherishing  his  philosophical  and  gentle- 
manlike melancholy,  when 

<^  As  he  lay 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the  wood/* 

he  expressed  his  pity  for  the  poor  stricken  deer. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  two  delight- 
ful volumes  which  have,  at  this  dreary  season,  when  the  forest  is  denuded 
of  half  its  honours,  recalled  to  us  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  its  thousand  asso- 
ciations of  pleasure. 

Mr.  6ilpm*s  work  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  artists  as  a  valu- 
able and  delightful  guide  in  the  study  of  Nature,  amidst  her  forest  walks. 
The  amiable  author,  himself  an  amateur  artist  of  some  eminence,  contem- 
plates every  object  with  the  eye  of  taste ;  while  he  seldom  neglects  that 
accuracy  which,  though  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
science,  is  too  often  overlooked  by  the  pamtcr,  whose  habits  incline  him  to 
regard  only  efi'ect.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  even  for '  the  pmpose  of 
being  at  all  times  able  to  create  the  desired  effect,  an  artist  ought  to  be 
weU  acquainted  with  the  minuter  parts  of  his  subject,  for  upon  a  skilfiil 
combination  of  these  the  general  effect  often  entirely  depends.  In  Mr. 
6ilpin*s  book  both  objects  are  attended  to,  and  with  such  masterly  discri- 
mination and  elegance  of  description,  that  the  landscape  painter  cannot 
possibly  have  a  companion  at  once  more  delightful  and  instructive.    But 
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Mr.  Gilpin*s  work  is  not  exclusively,  nor  perhaps  principally,  calculated  to 
please  the  professional  aftist ;  to  the  arboriculturist  it  is  particularly  valu- 
able, as  it  itinutely  describes  our  indigenous  trees,  ^d  the  principal  ex- 
otics which  have  oeen  introduced  into  our  clime,  together  with  the  nature 
of  the  soils  in  which  they  delight,  their  value  as  timber,  and  their  most 
striking  combinations  in  the  lawn,  the  park,  and  the  forest.  To  the  bota- 
nist it  18  valuable  for  its  science,  especially  in  those  ver^  important  addi- 
tions which  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  made  to  the  original  work ;  and' 
to  the  general  reader,  who,  like  ourselves,  has  neither  lawns  to  adorn  nor 
landscapes  to  plant,  nor  more  skill  in  botany  than  is  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  keener  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  external  nature  as  displayed  in  her 
vegetable  kingdom, — we  can  honestly  recommend  this  edition  of  GQpin  s 
*•  Forest  Scenery,"  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  which  we  have  ever 
read. 

This  work,  though  often  mentioned  with  hi^h  praise  by  men  well  quali- 
fled  to  judge  of  its  merit,  has  never  met  with  that  extensive  popularity 
which  it  deserves.  In  England,  indeed,  it  was  formerly  sufficiently  well 
known,  but  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  we  believe,  it  never  had  an  extensive 
ch^ulation,  and  even  in  England  we  have  reason  to  know  it  has  long  been 
out  of  print  This  last  circumstance  we  cannot  now  regret,  as  it  has  in- 
duced the  present  publishers  to  give  to  the  world,  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  an  edition  incomparably  superior  to  any  for- 
mer one,  in  the  beauty  of  its  typography,  in  the  excellence  of  its  numerous 
illustrations,  and  above  all,  in  the  numerous  and\aluable  additions  by  the 
highly-gifted  editor,  which  give  to  the  present  volumes  the  character  of 
almost  an  original  work.  His  part  in  it  must  not  be  passed  over  slightly. 
In  bulk  his  additions  nearly  equal  the  original  work  of  Gilpin ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  additional  matter,  or  at  least  an  estimate  of  its  excellence, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration,  which  we  make  advisedly  and  after 
a  very  careful  perusal  of  the  whole,  that,  if  taken  separately,  we  should 
find  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  which  to  prefer,  the  old  part  or  the 
new.  Mr.  Gilpin  is  of  course  entifled  to  all  the  merit  of  the  original  plan ; 
he  also  writes  with  more  ease,  as  one  to  whom  the  subjects  on  which  he 
descants  are  familiar  as  matter  of  daily  and  hourly  contemplation.  His 
residence  in  the  New  Fbrest  enabled  him  to  extend  his  rambles,  for  daily 
exercise  or  pleasure,  through  scenes  which  suggested,  at  every  step,  some 
hint  for  his  memorandum-book ;  and  his  temper,  as  well  as  his  highly-cul- 
tivated taste,  seems  to  have  admirably  c^ualined  him  for  deriving  pleasure 
from  woodland  scenery,  and  for  imparting  that  pleasure  to  others.  We 
know  little  of  Gilpin*s  personal  history,  but,  judging  of  his  character  from 
his  book,  (no  very  accurate  or  certain  test,  we  admit,)  we  should  say,  he 
was  rather  an  habitual  and  placid  than  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature ; 
a  sufficiently  accurate  observer,  with  taste  highly  cultivated,  but  somewhat 
indolent  withal ;  perhaps  the  planter  of  an  orchard,  certainly  a  pruner  of 
his  own  vines ;  fond  of  classical  study,  but  still  fonder  of  conversing  with 
gipsies,  grav-headed  land-stewards,  and  superannuated  gardeners.  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  we  have  the  means  of  Knowing,  is  in  some  respects 
very  different  from  this:  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  active,  restless,  and 
vanous  in  his  pursuits.  He  has  already  distinguished  himself  in  several 
departments  of  literature.  His  novels  have  that  vigour  of  conception  and 
bustle  of  incident  without  which  a  work  of  fancy  is  scarcely  ever  readable, 
and,  with  many  faults,  bear  the  impress  of  original  genius.  His  account  of 
the  Moray  Floods  is  scarcely  more  interesting  for  its  facts  than  for  the  sim- 
ple eloquence  with  which  they  are  record^ ;  and  his  scientific  labours, 
though  not  ostentatiously  obtruded  on  the  public,  would  be  creditable  to  a 
savant  by  profession,  much  more  to  a  gentleman  amateur.  Sir  Thomas, 
like  Gilpin,  can  handle  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen,  and  is  thus  a  com- 
petent judge  of  picturesque  effect.  Like  him,  too,  he  views  every  object 
with  the  eye  of  taste;  but  his  sense  of  beauty,  unlike  the  simple  "percep- 
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tk>n  of  the  tranquil  tenant  of  Vicar*s  Hill,  is  so  mixed  up  with  yivid  asso^ 
eiations,  and  the  wild  imaginings  of  an  enthusiastio  temperament,  as  to 
assume,  sometimes,  the  appearance  of  extravagance,  but  more  generally 
that  warm  glow  which  is  properly  more  ascribable  to  the  medium  through 
which  the  object  b  viewed,  than  to  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  object  or  me 
impression  which  it  b  naturally  calculated  to  impart.  Hence,  no  doubt. 
Sir  Thomas  has  been  tempted,  m  his  present  work,  to  adopt,  in  its  unqua- 
lified sense  and  to  its  fullest  extent,  that  theory  which  admits,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  no  inherent  quality  of  beauty  existing  in  objects  or  forms,** 
and  which  resolves  all  our  perceptions  of  beauty  mto  a  principle  of  asso- 
ciation— a  theory,  the  accuracy  of  which,  at  least  to  the  extent  pleaded  by 
him,  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  question. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  coincidence  between  Sir  Thomas  and 
his  ingenious  predecessor.    He  too  appears  to  possess  all  that  real  bene-* 
volence  and  nnaffectedness  of  character  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Gilpin, 
and  like  him,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  patron  and  unwearied  catechist  of 
'*  oldest  inhabitants,**  gipsies,  and   nurser3rmen,  —  a  predilection  with 
which  we  have  no  ri^ht  to  quarrel,  as  we  owe  to  it  many  of  the  delight- 
ful anecdotes  with  which  these  volumes  abound.    It  is  this  feature  which 
chiefly  recommends  the  book  to  the  general  reader,  who  is  supposed  to  care 
less  for  the  purely  scientific  part;  and  we  dare  say,  even  those  who  constQt 
it  principally  ft)r  use  will  not  be  very  sorry  at  finding  it  agreeable  also* 
For  our  own  part,  we  willingly  confess  that  we  see  no  necessary  connexion 
between  knowledge  and  du&ess,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  our  view  prac" 
tically  confirmed  m  the  "  Forest  Scenery.**    Much  of  this  praise  is  due  to 
Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder :  he  has  made  the  work  truly  a  scientific  one,  by  giving 
the  class  and  order  to  which  each  tree  belongs,  distinguishing  the  more 
important  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  adding  much  curious  matter 
respecting  their  natural  history;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  greatly 
enhvened  the  whole  with  amusing  anecdotes  of  personal  adventure  and  ob- 
servation.   Gilpin*  s  original  plan  admits  of  aU  this  being  done  without 
injury  to  his  arrangement;  and  so  happily  has  Sir  Thomas  blended  his  ad- 
ditions with  the  former  matter,  that  he  appears  less  in  the  character  of  a 
mere  editor  than  of  an  original  author  filhng  up,  from  more  extensive  obser- 
vation and  more  accurate  xnowled^,  his  own  outline.    Had  the  learned  bar 
ronet  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  m  the  forest  of  Amiens  or  of  Ardennes, 
instead  of  swaying  the  mobility  of  political  meetings,  and  acting  the  tribune 
of  the  people  m  a  crowded  city,  (and  we  sincerely  re^et  to  think  that  a  man 
so  honourable-minded  and  so  highly-talented  as  Sir  Thomas,  should  ever 
lend  himself  to  such  fooleries,)  he  could  not  have  executed  his  task  in  a 
more  masterly  manner,  or  with  more  entire  enthusiasm.    To  him  the  age  of 
a  particular  tree  is  an  object  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual of  his  own  species.    He  rejoices  in  the  vigour  of  a  sapling  as  he  would 
in  the  health  of  a  favourite  child ;  he  watches  its  growth  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  marks  down  in  his  memorandum-book  iti  progress  from  year  to 
year — he  exults  in  its  •*  greatest  girth  '* — observes  symptoms  of  its  decay 
with  anxious  sorrow;  and,  when  at  last  it  yields  to  the  force  of  the  tempest,' 
or  perishes  under  the  touch  of  gradual  decay,  he  laments  over  it  as  he 
would  over  a  Mend  dying  in  a  good  old  age ;  but  if  it  fall  untimely  under 
the  axe,  the  biographer  of  trees  evidently  contemplates  the  unhappy  forester 
with  something  like  the  feeling  of  horror  which  the  moralist  entertains  to- 
wards an  unfeeling  murderer.    With  Sir  Thomas  an  offence  against  taste  is 
a  serious  crime ;  and  wo  to  the  unfortunate  squire  to  whose  charge  he  can 
lay  the  desecration  of  a  grove,  the  awkward  grouping  of  a  clump,  or  even 
the  misplacing  of  a  sing^Ie  tree !    Pollarding  is  an  offence  little  short  of 
petty  larceny,  and  bearing  is  death  without  benefit  of  cler^.  We  question, 
whether,  in  spite  of  the  genuine  sense  of  religion  which  his  remarks  disco- 
ver, and  his  character  as  a  man  of  taste  and  a  lover  of  architecture,  Sir 
Thomas  oould  have  sineerely  joined  in  admiration  of  the  first  Temple,  or 
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has  been  able,  as  a  Christiais,  ever  to  for^ve  Solomon^s  forty  score  tbou* 
sand  Jewish  hewers  who  produced  sudi  havoc  among  the  celebrated  forests 
of  Lebanon. 

We  love  this  enthnsiasm,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
accompanied  with  genuine  taste.  It  is  only  such  men  as  Gilpin  and  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  who  unite  a  keen  enjoyment  of  the  beauties.of  nature 
with  habits  of  attentive  observation,  a  refined  taste,  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  her  minutest  modes  of  operation,  that  can  do  justice  to  her  forest 
scenery ;  umI,  accordingly,  their  labours  outweigh  in  value  the  lucubrations 
of  a  score  of  plodding  arboricdturists,  who  get  unbounded  credit  for  Kolidity 
merely  because  they  are  imperviously  obscure  and  impenetrably  dull. 

Gilpin's  arrangement  is  methodical  and  simple.  He  divides  his  work 
into  three  books,  m  the  first  of  which  he  considers  trees— whiqh,  he  justly 
observes,  are  the  foundation  of  all  scenery — as  single  objects ;  and  here  he 
has  investigated  their  general  picturesque  qualities  in  their  several  kinds, 
and  in  the  specific  character  of  each ;  and  he .  concludes  this  part  of  his 
work  with  a  short  account  of  the  most  celebrated  trees.  In  the  second 
book  he  considers  trees  under  their  various  modes  of  composition,  from  the 
clump  to  the  forest ;  concluding  this  part  with  a  view  of  forest  scenery,  and 
of  the  several  forests  that  may  be  traced  in  Great  Britain.  The  third  book  is 
entirely  dedicated  to  the  New  Forest,  the  scenery  of  which  is  described  in  a 
series  of  journeys  through  that  interesting  tract  of  country,  with  which  the 
author  was  more  intimately  connected;  and  lastly,  the  modes  and  habits 
of  life  are  described  of  such  animals  as  inhabit  it. 

Sir  Thomas's  part  of  the  present  edition  consists  principally,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  in  filling  up  the  original  plan,  l^  the  addition  of  such 
information  as  increased  expenence  and  more  extensive  observation  have 
Bug^ted,  and  partly  in  rectifying  Gilpin* s  mistakes,  and  combatting  some 
of  ms  particular  decisions  in  matters  of  taste.  Besides  this,  he  has  ^atly 
added  to  the  value  of  the  work  by  his  important  additions  to  the  scientific 
part ;  and  to  its  interest,  by  the  many  anecdotes,  all  intimately  connected, 
and  generally  illustrative  of  his  subject,  with  which  he  has  enlivened  it. 
All  of  these  additions  are  carefully  distinguished  from  Mr.  Gilpin's  text,  by 
being  in  a  smaller  type ;  and  each  respective  portion  is  introduced  immedi- 
ately after  the  original  matter  to  which  it  refers.  This  we  think  a  much 
better  plan  than  loading  the  book  witii  notes,  which,  from  their  number 
and  buiK,  must  have  been  inconvenient  for  consultation,  and  at  the  same 
time  offensive  to  the  eye. 

Before  we  dismiss  these  delightful  volumes  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
on  a  subject  to  which  we  have  already  adverted^ we  mean  the  editor  s 
theory  of  Beauty,  as  unfolded  in  his  preliminary  essay  "  On  the  Nature 
and  Principles  of  Taste.**  We  say  his  theory,  because,  although  he 
professes  to  g^ve  only  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  review  of  Alison  s  Essays 
on  this  subject,  he  advocates  the  theory  in  a  more  absolute  sense  than,  as 
appears  to  us,  was  ever  meant  by  either  Alison  or  his  ingenious  reviewer ; 
and,  at  all  events,  carries  it  to  an  extent  which  we  think  unwarranted  by 
sound  philosophy.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Alison's  opinion,  that  the  power 
of  certain  objects  to  excite  certain  emotions  of  pity,  terror,  &c.,  depends 
upon  association,  is  now  pretty  generally  received ;  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, we  believe  it  to  be  just :  nay,  we  are  even  prepared  to  admit,  that  in 
every  case  our  sense  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  so  forth,  is  capable  of  being 
heightened  or  modified  by  association.  But  we  cannot  help  adhering  in 
part,  at  least,  to  the  good  old  creed  which  acknowledges  a  beauty  in  certain 
objects,  independent  of  all  association,  which  affects  immediately  not  what 
the  reviewer  sneeringly  calls  a  new  sense,  but  a  simple  feeling  of  the  mind, 
by  which,  through  the  medium  of  any  sense,  it  receives  impressions  of 
beauty  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  dis^st,  from  certain  objects.  With  re- 
gard to  some  things,  the  impression  is  so  invariable  and  universal,  that,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  taste  is  as  certain  as  the  moral  sense  itsd£ 
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Fewm^  ftre  ahoi^ether  insen^ble  to  what  ire  call  natural  impressions, 
from  the  irarioas  objects  presented  to  them  in  the  appearanoes  of  external 
nature.  Emotions  of  pleasure,  of  awe,  and  of  admuration,  in  many  cases, 
accomnany,  and  are  sugsfcsted  by,  the  contemplation  of  what  men  have 
learned  to  call  f^raceful,  stupendous,  or  sublime,  m  objects  presented  to  the 
eye  either  singly  or  in  combination.  These  emotions  are  common  to  all 
men,  and  some  of  them  are  invariably  suggested'  by  the  same  object  to  all 
men,  under  all  circumstances— at  least,  we  are  not  aware  that,  amid  all 
the  disputation  about  the  existence' of  inherent  beauty,  and  the  difficulty  of 
settling  the  principles  of  taste,  the  universality  of  particular  feelings,  as  in-: 
yariably  connectea  with  particular  objects,  (though  this  class  of  objects  is 
indeed  limited),  has  ever  been  denied.  Innumerable  are  the  instances  in 
which  tastes  differ,  but  upon  certain  subjects  all  tastes  coincide.  A  lofty 
mountain,  for  example,  broken  into  a  thousand  chasms,  and  ribbed  with 
rocks,  occasionally  bristling  with  the  giant  pines  of  a  half-exterminated 
forest,  planting  its  base  near  some  wide-extended  lake,  and  hiding  its  eter- 
nal snows  amid  the  clouds  of  heaven — such  an  object-,  we  say,  is  naturally 
calculated  to  create  a  feeling  of  the  sublime;  and  we  know,  in  fact,  that 
such  is  the  emotion  which  more  or  less  powerfiilly  it  invariably  does  excite : 
while  the  smiling  valley  of  which  it  forms  the  boundary,  cUvided  by  its 
vrindin^  stream,  and  enamelled  with  every  flower  of  sprmg,  as  invanably 
gives  nse  to  emotions  connected  with  the  perception  of  beauty.  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  feeling  in  either  case  may  be  heightened  by  our  associa-r 
Uons,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  originate  in  associations 
only:  we  can  imagine  our  associations  with  respect  to  them  to  be  reversed 
without  our  present  emotions  being  very  materially  affected.  We  therefore 
think  it  more  consistent  with  a  sound  philosophy  to  suppose  that  certain 
objects  and  combinations  of  objects  are  actually  calculatea  to  excite  certain 
emotions  in  the  mind,  altogether  independent  of  association ;  although  we 
at  the  same  time  admit,  what  is  indeea  undeniable,  tluit  in  many  cases  our 
associations  give  a  particular  and  a  strong  character  to  what  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  indifferent— that  in  a  few  cases  they  violently  alter  and 
even  reverse  the  emotion  which  is  naturally  suggestea  by  an  object,  and 
that  in  almost  all  they  have  a  certain  influence  over  our  appreciation  of 
beauty.  We  are  at  present  combatting  not  the  theory  of  Alison,  for  he 
admits  of  objects  affecting  our  emotions  "  by  association  or  othenvise;* 
nor  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  acknowledges  that "  certain  combinations  of  colours 
and  of  sounds  are  originally  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  beauty  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  direct  and  peculiar  object 
of  our  perception,  and  of  which  no  other  account  can  be  given  than  that, 
by  the  constitution- of  our  nature,  such  objects  are  agreeaole  to  us  ;'*  but 
only  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  unc[ualified  position  tlmt  cdl  beauty  depends 
upon  association.  No  doubt  this  is  only  carrying  Mr.  Alison*s  principles 
to  an  extent  perfectly  warranted  by  that  eminent  writer  himself,  when  he 
attempts  to  account  for  all  our  ideas  of  beauty,  on  the  ^ound  of  their  hav- 
ing reference  to  some  social  or  selfish  affection ;  but  Sir  Thomas  is  unfor- 
tunate in  choosing  for  illustration  of  the  theory  some  particulars  which  Mr. 
Alison  wisely  or  inadvertently  overlooked,  and  which,  in  our  humble  opi- 
nion, are  faUl  to  the  universality,  at  least,  of  his  doctrine  of  association. 
For  instance,  to  what  class  of  associations  are  we  to  I'efer  the  sense  of 
beauty  suggested  by  certain  contortions  and  twistings  of  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  of  deformity  as  generally  suggested  by  irre|^arities  of  a  different 
form  ?  Nay,  even  that  which  pleases  in  one  species  of  tree  displeases  in 
another.  We  suspect  it  would  not  be  easy  to  account  for  this  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  objects  are  beautiful  or  otherwise  only  as  they  have  the  power 
of  reminding  us  of  the  proper  objects  of  our  familiar  affections. 

3ut  we  feel  that  we  have  not  room  at  present  fully  to  discuss  a  subject 
which  has  already  employed  the  pens  of  Burke,  and  Price,  and  Knight,  and 
•GUpin,  and  Alison,  and  Jeffrey;    and  we  should,  therefore,  not  have 
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alluded  to  it  at  bH  were  we  not  satisfied  that  the  reader  of  the  ''Foreit 
Scenery**  wiU  often  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  many  of  those  beauties 
which  both  Gilpin  and  Sir  Thomas  acknowled|^,  in  their  description  of 
trees,  with  the  exclusive  principles  of  taste  so  warmly  advocated  by  the 
latter;  and  therefore  we  would  advise  him,  when  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
his  perceptions  of  beauty  in  a  lotf,  a  branch,  a  tree,  or  any  similar  objedt* 
to  say,  with  Mr.  Jeffrey,  '*  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  such  objects 
are  agreeable  to  us.** 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  repeat,  that  few  books  have  afforded  us 
more  real  pleasure  than  this  valuable  and  beautifUl  edition  of  "  Gilpin*s 
Forest  Scenery.**  It  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  known,  and  we  feel 
satisfied  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  admired. 

The  Coquette.    3  vols.    By  the  Author  of  ^^  Miaerrimua.** 

*'  Miserrimiis  **  was  a  clever,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  book :  upon  its 
faults  and  its  perfections  it  is  not  now  our  business  to  comment,  but  being 
the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  we  have  been  naturally  led  to  expect  a 
mat  deal  firom  the  author  when  he  again  levdled  lance  in  our  literary  lists, 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  young  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  but  he  was  there- 
fore perhaps  more  vigorous ;  and  it  has  seldom  been  our  task  to  peruse  a 
voliune  of  deeper  interest.  The  author  commenced  the  "  Coquette  **  with 
(as  he  tells  us,  in  a  modest,  well-written  preface)  no  higher  object  in  view 
than  mere  amusement.  We  are  sorry,  and  we  blame  him,  for  this;  because 
people  who  can  do  well  ought  not  to  be  content  with  mediocrity  ;~and  it  is 
surely  no  hi^  or  desirable  end  to  wile  away  time  without  having  made  us 
wiser  or  beUer  during  the  hours  we  have  consumed.  The  author  nas,  how- 
ever, performed  what  he  promised,  has  produced  the  effect  he  had  contem- 
plated, and  the  "  Coquette**  is  to  the  ftdl  as  amusing  as  coquettes  gene- 
rally are.  Indeed,  the  gentleman  seems  so  fiiUy  alive  to  the  impeifectiona 
of  this  gay  and  sparkling  class,  that  we  shrewdly  suspect  he  has  been 
somewhat  a  sufferer  by  the  bright  eyes  and  beaming  smiles  of  the  "  witches  ** 
of  England  or  France.  The  whole  composition  of  the  "  Coquette  **  savours 
of  the  latter  school,  and  did  we  not  know  to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  led 
to  believe  that  its  origin  was  derived  from  some  of  those  plumed  pens  that 
paint  so  skilfully  the  schemes,  follies,  and  intrigues  of  French  midiocrt 
society.  Let "  Miserrimus  **  say  what  he  will,  coquetry  i»  not  the  character 
of  our  fair  English  women  ;  they  may  affect  it,  as  they  do  a  host  of  other 
fiiults  and  follies,  but  it  is  not  their  nature — they  are  too  sensible,  too  sin- 
cere, too  true-hearted  for  coquetry.  We  advise  our  author  forthwith  to 
resume  his  pen,  and,  taking  a  few  hints  from  his  neighbours,  make  the 
amende  honorable^  to  the  ikir  sex,  by  setting  forth  the  "  Male  Coquette^*"  in 
all  his  hideousness  of  form  and  character.  What,  we  would  ask  him,  can  a 
poor  giri  do  ?— if  there  were  none  of  the  •*  opposite  sex''  to  coquette  with, 
they  must  either  flirt  with  each  other,  or  give  up  the  practice  altogether. 
Men  set  an  example,  which  women  in  their  weakness  follow ;  and  that,  in 
the  words  of  Orator  Snub,  is  "  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter.*' 
**  The  Coquette  **  is  a  most  amusing  library-book,  and  would  be  exceedingly 
proper  ta  well  as  entertaining  to  read  aloud  these  long,  wet,  winter  even- 
ings, were  it  not  for  certain  passages  written  with  a  carelessness,  to  say  no 
worse  of  them,  for  which,  from  one  who  so  evidently  knows  right  th>m 
wrong,  we  can  make  no  excuse. 

These  offensive  paragraphs  (for)  they  are  but  few)  may  be  very  easily 
expunged  when  the  "  Coquette "  changes  her  dress— by  which  we  mean 
arrives  at  a  second  edition ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  an3rthing  written  with  a 
kind  intent,  and  a  total  freedom  from  the  affectations  (saving  and  except 
the  rose  leaves)  of  fashionable  novels,  should  be  at  all  stainml  by  a  fault 
arising  more  from  the /opon  deparler,  too  common  amongst  young  men. 

Several  of  the  characters  are  exceedingly  well  drawn — indeed  they  are 
obviously  sketches  from  the  life,  and  there  is  a  sparkling  vivacity  through 
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the  whole  work  If  we  camiot  rank  it  at  the  heed  of  it9  elass  we  may  at 
least  fairly  consider  it  an  acquisition  to  the  library  during  these  dull  winter 
months,  when  a  pleasant,  humorous,  and  gossiping  companion  is  more  wel- 
come to  our  fireside  than  a  head  brimfull  of  knowledge,  and  a  ton^e 
dropping  "  wise  saws/*  The  author  must,  however,  labour  with  a  higher 
object  than  mere  amusement— he  is  capable  of  thinking  and  of  writing 
better  than  he  has  yet  done.  We  trust  we  may,  ere  long,  see  the  results  of 
such  counsel  in  a  work  of  fiction  that  shall  be  as  powerfully  interesting  as 
"  Miserrimus,'*  and  as  merry  as  the  *'  Coquette,**  but  more  useful  and  na- 
tural than  either. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  Scriptural  lUuatrations. 

The  compiler  of  this  useful  and  elegant  little  volume  justly  observes  that 
"  the  multitude  of  marginal  references  added  in  some  of  our  Bibles  presents 
a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pursuing  such  a  plan  generally ;  for,  many 
of  them  having  more  of  the  character  of  a  ooncordance,  are  unsuitable  to 
the  end  proposed/*  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful passages  in  the  Psalms  are,  in  the  careftil  work  before  us,  illustrated  by 
different  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  other  portions  of  Scripture  similarly  arran|§^ed  would  be  invaluable, 
particularly  to  those  who  lack  the  time  to  investigate  for  themselves.  The 
author,  we  understand,  is  an  excellent  and  accomplished  lady,  whose  main 
object  has  been  to  gratify  and  assist  her  own  extensive  circle,  but  who  has 
given  to  the  public  the  power  of  participating  in  the  **  great  good**  which 
cannot  but  result  from  her  well-directed  labours. 

The  Tale  without  an  End.    From  the  German.    By  Mrs.  Austin. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  design  of  this  German  ftdry  tale,  em- 
bellished as  it  is  by  the  most  delicate  wood  enji:ravings.  Mrs.  Austin  does 
all  things  well,  though  we  doubt  if  there  are  not  some  points  that  she  might 
have  either  omitted  or  altered  materially  in  her  very  ekgant  translation. 

The  Fire-fiies  should  not  be  made  to  tell  stories  instead  of  truth;  the 
great  point  is  to  use  and  not  abuse  the  beauties  of  fjeible. 

The  Parliamentary  Pocket  Companion. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  our  recommendation  of  this  valuable  little 
work  has  been  nilly  responded  to.  In  the  very  first  year  of  its  birth — ever 
memorable  as  the  year  of  the  reformed  Parliament— it  ran  through  several 
editions.  The  extensive  patronage  it  has  won,  and  its  fixedness  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  of  our  annuals,  have  not. diminished  that  industry 
in  the  compilers  which  was  the  primary  element  of  its  success.  In  the 
present  day,  when  every  one  affects  poUtical  knowledge,  this  key  to  both 
nouses  of  parliament  is  of  indispensable  necessity.  It  furnishes  at  once  a 
complete  history  of  the  politics,  votes,  and  connexions  of  the  members  of 
both  houses;  in  many  instances  a^eeably  relieved  by  personal  and  charac- 
teristic anecdotes.  It  gives,  besides,  the  amount  of  the  constituency  in 
every  place  invested  wim  the  franchise,  and  the  number  of  votes  wnich 
secured  the  return  of  the  sitting  member,  as  well  as  of  those  by  which  the 
less  successful  candidate  was  sustained;  thus  enabling  those  curious  in 
political  statistics  to  become  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  general 
electorate  body  of  the  empire  as  re&;ards  the  great  questions  now  at  issue. 
A  very  valuable  characteristic  of  this  little  book  is  its  freedom  from  any 
particular  party  leaning.  Induced  to  go  through  it  in  consequence  of  the 
very  valuable  information  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford,  we  could  not  even 
make  a  guess  whether  the  compilers  are  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicals; 
whether  they  view  the  late  great  cnange  in  our  constitution  as  of  good  or 
of  evil  omen.  The  objects  they  seem  to  have  prescribed  to  themselves  are 
a  relation  of  ifacts,  and  an  explanation  of  forms ;  and  this  they  have  done 
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with  a  fulness  and  clearness  scarcely  credible  in  a  work  so  necessarily  con- 
cise. Until  the  reader  has  verj^  frequently  referred  to  it,  he  can  with  difficulty 
believe  that  so  much  information  is  contained  in  so  circumscribed  a  compass. 

Bamardiston.    3  vols. 

There  are  few  persons  who  must  be  more  completely  out  of  their  element 
than  soldiers  when  half-pay,  economy,  and  idleness  succeed  to  the  happier 
days  of  death,  destruction,  and  rapid  promotion.  A  half-pay  officer  is  the 
most  unfortunate  of  created  beings ; — 

'  The  day  of  his  destiny  *«  o'er. 
And  the  star  of  his  fate  has  declined." 

A  solitary  chop  has  succeeded  to  the  cheerful  companionship  of  the  mess- 
dinner  ;  an  eternal  frock-coat  has  superseded  the  glittering  uniform ;  and» 
instead  of  being  the  "  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  *'  in  a  country  assem- 
bly, he  is  reduced  to  a  perpetually-recurring  question  of  "  What  shall  I  do 
with  myself  to-night  ?'*  No  wonder  he  takes  refuge  in  novel-reading ;  and 
as  notmng  is  more  alluring  than 

^  The  quicksand  path  that  leads  from  thought  to  crime," 

novel-reading  soon  leads  to  novel- writing ;  and  then  the  long  morning  and 
long  evening  is  filled  up  with  love,  sorrow,  battle,  and  sudden  death ;  while 
the  now  fortunate  H.P.  luxuriates  in  dreams  of  profit  to  be  obtained  and 
lame  to  be  acquired, — dreams  like 

— — — ^ "  The  horizon*s  fair  deceit, 

Where  earth  and  heaven  but  seem,  alas !  to  meet.'* 

It  may  be  asked,  what  have  these  circumstances  to  do  with  *'  Bamar- 
diston,*' a  tale  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Why,  we  have  enlarged  on  the 
author's  actual  situation,  as,  if  that  does  not  furnish  an  excuse  for  writing, 
we  fear  that  none  will  be  found  in  the  work  itself. 

Cabinet  of  Romance. — ^The  Dark  Liadye  of  Doona.     1  vol. 

This  is  a. very  picturesque  story,  founded  on  the  traditions  wherein  the 
old  age  of  time  delights ;  the  very  name,  *'  The  Dark  Ladye,"  is  enough  to 
make  the  fortune  of  a  romance  published  in  November.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  warlike  and  piratic  dame,  very  celebrated  in  the  popular  legends  of 
Ireland.  It  opens  with  great  spirit ;  and  the  early  and  romantic  attach- 
ment of  the  beautiful  and  wild  young  chieftainess  is  quite  in  a  novel  style 
to  the  generality  of  such  afiBedrs.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  story 
improves  as  it  proceeds.  It  grows  more  commonplace,  more  in  the  usual 
run,  and  the  imiagination  of  the  writer  is  overlaid  with  his  actual  material. 
As  a  whole,  "  The  Dark  Ladye  of  Doona  "  is  not  equal  to  the  other  produc- 
tions of  its  author.  We  were  so  very  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  stories 
of  Waterloo,  that  we  expected  more  than  we  have  found — a  common  finish 
to  the  expectations  of  men  and  critics.  Still,  we  look  forward ;  and  recom- 
mend our  author  to  more  modem  topics,  and  scenes  of  more  actual  interest. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Bums.    By  Allan  Cunningham.    Vol.  I. 

We  received  this  volume  too  late  in  the  month  to  do  it  justice ;  and 
must  for  the  present  confine  ourselves  to  a  recommendation  of  it  as  one  of 
the  best  edited  works  of  modem  times— judging  from  the  first  volume,  and 
the  plan  which  Mr.  Cunningham  proposes  to  pursue.  The  illustrious  pea- 
sant has,  at  length,  faUen  into  good  hands.  His  biographer  can  understand 
and  appreciate  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  man,  and  the  stupendous 
genius  of  the  poet.  He  is  a  kindred  spirit — himself  a  poet,  and  a  Scottish 
poet ;  and  altnough  his  lot  has  been  cast  more  fortunately — the  elements 
of  his  nature  blended  more  happily — and  he  is  reaching  age  respected 
as  well  as  admired-— a  fote  widely  different  Irom  that  of  his  great  country- 
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man, — Mr.  Cunningham  has  doubtless  Imown  what  it  is  to  contend  with 
difficnlties— difficulties  over  which  he  has  triumphed,  but  under  which>^e 
other  Scottish  bard  felL 

The  Young  Gentleman's  Book :  a  Series  of  Choice  Readings. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  skilfully  arranged  and  least  exceptionable  compi<- 
lations  we  have  ever  seen.  It  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information 
upon  almost  every  topic  useful  or  interesting  to  young  or  old ;  and  though 
published  more  especially  for  the  former,  it  may  be  consulted  with  pleasure 
and  profit  bv  the  latter.  In  general  the  authorities  are  given,  and  they  are 
the  best.  The  several  divisions  embrace  a  vast  variety  oi  subjects,  of  which 
explanations  and  illustrative  anecdotes  are  given— such  as  geologji^  omi* 
thology,  botany,  logic,  rhetoric,  &c.  &c.  Tlie  volume  is,  moreover^  "  ^t 
up  *.*  with  exceeding  tsiste ;  and  is  just  such  a  present  as  one  would  desire 
to  make  to  a  young  friend,  or  one  whose  claim  may  be  nearer  and  dearer. 

Remarka  on  Mr,  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  of  Goethe'a  *'  Faust." 

By  D.  Boileau« 

Eveiy  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boileau's  "  Nature  and  Genius  of 
the  German  Language*  will  be  delighted  to  peruse  these  remarks  on 
**  Faust,**  which  may  m  &ct  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  sequel  and  comple- 
tion to  the  former  work,  as  well  as  a  most  useful  supplement  to  Mr.  Hay- 
ward*  s.  While  bearing  willing  testimony  to  the  great  ability  and  general 
fidelity  of  Mr.  Hayward's  prose  translation  of  the  "  Faust,**  Mr.  Boileau 
scrupulously  points  the  studenfs  attention  to  some  mistakes  which  none 
perhaps  but  a  native  \\ke  himself  could  so  satisfactorily  have  cleared  up. 
In  fact,  the  pamphlet^for  in  shape  and  size  it  is  no  more — abounds  in  co- 
pious iUustrations,  thrown  together  from  the  exuberance  of  a  mind  richly 
stored  with  all  the  treasures  of  modem  German  literature,  of  those  delica- 
cies of  expression  and  niceties  of  phrase  which  raise  so  much  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  any  one  not  **  to  the  manner  bom.**  All  the  numerous  exam- 
ples, drawn  from  so  creat  a  variety  of  sources,  are  accurately  translated  and 
explained ;  indeed,  Mr.  Boileau  displays  almost  as  intimate  and  fiBiniliar  an 
acquaintance  with  English  and  with  french  as  with  his  native  tongue.  'In 
common  with  every  genuine  lover  of  the  noble  language  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
&thers,  we  rejoice  that  the  English  public  is  now  in  possession—through 
the  joint  labours  of  Mr.  Haywwd  and  Mr.  Boileau— of  a  complete  appiaratus 
for  mastering  the  difficulties  of  that  strange  and  somewhat  mysterious  drama, 
Goethe's  "  FausL** 

Tales  and  Popular  Fictions.    By  Thomas  Keightley.   * 

The  task  of  reviewing  this  work  is  at  once  bewildering  and  delightful-7- 
bewilderin^,  because  (although  it  has  a  much  higher  aim  and  nobler  pur* 
pose)  it  is  m  itself  a  brilliant  review  of  the  whole  region  of  fiction ;  and  de- 
fightful,  because  every  page  glows  with  beauties,  which  seem  .'to  unfold 
themselves  the  more,  the  more  frequently  we  recur  to  them.  The  author  is 
admirably  adUipted  for  his  present  undertaking,  by  the  deep  and  varied  re* 
searches  his  work  on  Fairy  Mythology  compelled  him  to  make ;  and  he 
presents  to  us,  in  rapid  succession,  the  popular  fictions  and  legends  of  all 
ages  and  nations ;  tracing  the  glowine  records  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia, 
throueh  all  their  changes,  and  in  all  their  European  disguises,  whether 
shrouded  in  mist,  hidden  in  obscurity,  or  mouldering  in  the  K)ng  lost  records 
of  ages  gone  by. 

Mr.  Keightley  begins  his  work  by  expressing  an  opinion,  the  tmth'of 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that "  man  is  an  inventive  and  independent, 
rather  than  a  merely  imitative,  being.*'  No  one  can  perase.his  work,  with- 
out acknowledging  that  there  is  indeed  a  much  greater  sauieness  bf'inven^- 
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tion  in  human  nature  than  we  usually  give  it  credit  for;  or,  to  use  the  au- 
thor s  language*  "  brief  fictitious  circumstances  might  be  referred  to  the 
poverty  of  the  human  imagination,  which,  having  a  limited  stock  of  materiala 
to  work  on,  must,  of  necessity,  frequently  produce  similar  combinations/* 
Still,  yrhere  there  has  been  imitationt  he  has  traced  it  to  its  source ;  no 
labour  of  investigation,  no  depth  of  research,  has  been  spared ;  and  the 
reader  may  delight  in  the  flowers  he  gathers,  and  the  fruit  he  culls,  without 
encountering  one  thorn  to  annoy,  or  one  difficulty  to  discourage  him.  He 
rfides,  in  the  author's  delightful  company,  throi^n  France,  Spain,  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  in  short,  all  the  old  world,  and  finds  himself,  })erhaps,  not 
least  delighted  when  listening  to  the  author  s  pleasing  description  of  home 
scenes  and  his  own  boyhood. 

The  stories  will  make  the  work  a  treasure  to  the  young ;  they  are  so 
clearly  told,  and  so  exquisitely  illustrated  by  the  graceful  pencil  of  W.  H. 
Brooke.  The  curious  mformation  its  pages  contam  will  recommend  it  to 
the  learned ;  and  the  grace,  feeling,  and  ease,  with  which  it  is  written,  will 
secure  it  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  ladies  of  a  country  which  yields  to 
none  in  the  care  and  finish  bestowed  on  the  education  of  its  daughters. 

The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland. 

If  enthusiasm  was  always  allied  with  truth,  and  truth  had  always  been 
illustrated  and  established  by  learning,  then  would  Mr.  0*6rien,  the  author 
of  the  present  book,  be  indeed  to  be  envied.  Infinite  ingenuity,  untiring 
perseverance,  and  a  vast  fund  of  antiquarian  and  literary  lore,  have  been 
brought  to  the  task.  But  Mr.  O'Brien  treats  all  opposing  theorists  with  a 
most  merciless  rancour,  which  may,  perhaps,  fairly  be  attributable  to  the 
opposition  and  ill-treatment  he  has  endured.  But  save  us  I  we  should  say, 
pray  save  us  I  from  offending  so  formidable  a  gladiator  in  the  arena  of 
letters  as  our  author.  He  not  only  demolishes  the  errors  of  his  predecessors, 
but  he  leaves  them  not  until  he  has  sung  over  their  prostrate  opinions  his 
joyous  song  of  triumph.  Many  of  his  adversaries  will  be  inclined  to  say* 
with  Sir  Andrew  Ague  Cheek — "  Had  I  known  he  had  been  so  cunning 
at  fence,  Td  seen  hmi  d d  ere  I'd  fought  him." 

The  "  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  "  have  been  an  enigma  for  a  length  of 
time  that  no  CEdipus  among  antiquarians  had  been  able  to  solve.  The 
Royal  Irish  Academy  offer^  a  gold  medal  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  best 
essay  on  this  curious  subject  A  Mr.  Petrie  obtained  the  prize,  and  an 
inferior  reward  of  twenty  poimds  was  given  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  which  reward 
had  hot  been  originally  intended,  but  that  the  decision  of  the  council,  first 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Petne,  and  then  receiving  and  apparently  approving  the 
theoiy  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  induced  them»  though  they  could  not  revoke  their 
decisioUf  to  acknowledge  Mr.  O'Brien's  merit  by  declaring  an  additional 
prize.  On  this  Mr.  O'Brien  is  very  indignant,  and  it  certainly  does  ap- 
pear that  the  council,  to  say  the  least,  have  acted  impohtically  and  with 
indecision.  The  proceedings,  however^  affect  not  the  truth  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
hypothesis  with  regard  to  uie  round  towers,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been 
Buddhist  Temples,  erected  by  the  ancient. Phoenician  colony  which  settled 
in  Ireland  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  called  by  Irish  historians 
Tuaih  de  Danaam.  The  way  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  will  amuse 
and  instruct  others  than  antiquarians.  His  frequent  recourse  to  intense 
expressions,  and  his  constant  use  of  italics  to  give  importance  to  words 
that  have  none,  is  a  vice  of  constant  occurrence  in  his  composition. 
H^is  a  young  writer,  and  a  great  enthusiast ;  so  that  these  peculiarities 
are  a  htUe  excusable.  For  the  truth  of  his  positions  we  should  he  sorry 
to  vouch,  and  more  sorry  to  deny, — as  the  latter  course  wotdd  most  as- 
miredly  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  with  whose  powers  for  con- 
troversy we  wish  not  to  be  made  personally  acquainted:  presuming  that 
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6ur  Me  in  the  encounter  woidd  be  something  like  that  of  the  Lacedsmo^ 
nians,  buried  under  the  number  and  weight  of  their  adversaries*  weapons* 

The  Book  of  Science. 

Mechanics  t^Hydraulics  1 1— Hydrostatics !  I  f— What  else  7  ••  Oh,  the 
days  when  we  were  young  !*'  Science  teas  science  then — hard,  stiff,  crabbed 
— in  all  respects  as;  bad  as  the  multiplication  table.  Here  is  a  familiar 
introduction  to  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  adapted  to  the  oom^ 
prehension  of  young  people.  We  have  carefully  perused  every  page,  and 
every  page  has  afforded  us  proofs  of  accuracy  and  observation  which  we 
hardly  expected.  There  cannot  be  a  more  delightful  present  to  the  young* 
or  any  thing  better  calculated  to  refresh  the  memories  of  the  old.  The 
wood-cuts  are  both  useful  and  ornamental ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  serien  will  be  continued.  We  sincerely  wish  it  success,  and  assure  our 
friends  that  it  is  substantially  bound,  and  in  every  respect  well  arranged-^ 
the  book  of  all  others  to  teach  young  people  how  to  think. 

IlluatrationB  of  Political  Economy,  No.  XXIIL— The  Thuee  Ages  ; 

a  Tale.    By  Harriet  Martineau. 

We  do  not  like  this  number  so  well  as  many  of  its  predecessors ;  it  dealft 
too  much  in  exi^geration,  wants  interest,  andpaints  too  entirely  in  shadow 
for  truth.  The  &rst  age  is  that  of  Henry  the  Kizhth,  which  is  abcftit  as  bad 
.  as  it  can  be ;  the  second  is  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second*  and  that  is 
worse ;  the  third  is  our  present  day,  and  that  is  worse  still.  Now,  there 
are  two  ways  of  viewing  everything ;  and  while  we  would  be  amone  the  first 
to  confess  abuses,  and  rectily,  or,  at  least,  endeavour  to  rectify,  abuses,  we 
still  must  enter  our  protest  against  sweeping  censures  and  general  asser* 
tions ; — it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  admit  the  good  as  to  state  Uie  bad.  Our 
space,  however,  will  only  allow  us  to  speak  of  the  fictitious  merits  of  these 
pages ;  and,  as  an  historical  painter.  Miss  Martineau  has  not  been  suo- 
cessful.  There  is  no  life,  no  colouring  in  her  scenes :  the  dialogues  smack 
of  the  present  day  and  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge* 

The  Sabbath  Minstrel ;  consisting  of  Select  Melodies  from  the  moet 
esteemed  ComposerB,  adapted  to  Words  from  distinguished  Authors* 
By  John  Blockley* 

Of  this  work,  which  is  of  periodical  appearance,  eight  numbers  have 
been  issued,  and  will  be  followed  by  four  more,  with  the  stated  design  of 
forming  a  volume  expressly  suited  to  the  demands  and  occasions  ^  the 
music  room  on  the  Sabbath  eve.  The  compiler  has  taken  a  free  range 
amon^  the  works  of  the  first  musical  masters,  in  quest  of  the  richest 
beauties  of  melody,  for  incor})oration  with  the  devout  poetic  compositions 
which  he  has  selected  for  his  purpose ;  and  he  has  executed  liis  task 
hitherto  in  a  more  cheerfbl  spirit  than  is  commonly  evinced  in  musical 
collections  of  a  devotional  character.  Successful  in  presenting  a  varied 
range  of  interest  in  his  subjects,  he  has  enhanced  the  variety  by  occasion- 
ally comprehending  in  his  arrangements  two,  three,  and  four  voices.  A 
piano-forte  accompaniment  serves  to  bind  the  whole  together.  The  price 
of  each  number  is  extremely  moderate :  indeed,  a  cheaper  work  of  the 
musical  kind,  whether  as  relates  to  class  or  to  quantity,  has  not  come 
under  our  notice ;  and  we  hold  that  every  departure  from  the  extravagant 
standard  of  price  maintained  in  the  musical  puldications  of  the  day  is  in 
itself  a  merit. 
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Babble!  firom  the  Brnnncos  of  NasMin }  an 
Account  of  a  Rctldence  at  aome  of  the  Faahion- 
able  Watering  Placea  In  Germany. 

A  Contlnnatlonof  Whtte*a  Natnral  History 
of  Selbonrne,  from  the  unpubUahed  Papcra 
and  Joarnals  of  U r.  White. 
■   A  Second  Series  of  Jciae^  Gleanlnga  In  Na- 
tural History. 

A  Posthumous  Work  of  Iffbnk  Lewis,  htling 
theUoornal  which  he  kept  while  liTlng  among 
bis  Slares  in  the  West  Indies. 
*    Trarels  in  Norway,  by  Routes  not  usually 
taken  by  English  Tra?ellen. 

The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Sir 
•^ohn  Moore  is  nearly  ready. 

The  MiUtary,  Statistical,  Moral,  and  Potitfeal 
State  of  Russia,  in  18S3,  by  an  officer,  late  lo 
the  Russian  Army,  Is  In  the  press, 

A  yolnme  of  Heeren*s  Miscellaneous  Works, 
containing  his  Essay  on  the  Political  Rcanlta 
of  the  Reformation,  on  the  Rise  of  Political 
Theories  in  Europe,  on  the  Continental  Inte- 
resU  of  Great  Britain. 

An  eztensiye  Series  of  Synchrontstlcal 
Tables,  from  the  Flood  to  the  Present  Time, 
partly  from  the  Latin  of  Dumbeck,  but  im> 
proved  by  Comparisons  'and  Additions  from 
the  Works  of  FyneaCUnton,  Hale,  and  others. 

Makanna,  a  Tisle  of  Southern  Africa  |  in* 
ctoding  a  Series  of  Maritime  AdTentnres  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  3  toIs.  }  will  be  published 
In  the  course  of  next  month. 

The  Geography  of  Sacred  History  conslder- 
td,  he.,  by  Charles  T.  Beke,  Esq. 

Elements  of  Medical  Police )  or  the  Prind- 
.ples  and  Practice  of  Legislating  for  the  Public 
Health.     By  Bisset  Hawkins,  M.D.,  King's 
-College. 

The  Royal  Mariner,  a  Poetic  Sketch  of  the 
KaTal  Scenes  in  which  his  present  Majesty 
bore  an  honourable  and  conspicuous  part,  by 
Charles  Doyne  Sillery,  wiU  be  published  early 
In  the  year. 

Dr.  Lindley  Is  preparing  a  Familiar  or  Po- 
puTar  Introduction  to  Botany,  on  the  Model  of 
Rousseau's  celebrated  Letters,  and  illustrated 
liy  numerous  Plates. 

The  third  and  concluding  Tolnne  of  Mr* 
Smedley's  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
France  Is  preparing  for  publication. 

The  History  of  the  Church  la  Scotlsnd,  by 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Russell,  Is  under  preparation. 

Nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Memoirs  and 
Remains  of  Bishop  Lowth,  by  the  Ber,  P. 
Ball.  M.A. 

The  Curate  of  Marsden  \  or,  Pastoral  Con- 
versations between  a  Minister  and  his  Parish- 
loners,  by  E.  and  M.  Attersoll. 

Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

ImaginatlTs  Biography,  hy  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges. 

'  A  new  work  of  Fiction,  by  the  anthorcss  of 
**  Mothers  and  Daughters.** 

Taxation  and  Financial  Reform,  by  R.  Tor- 
reus,  Esq^  M.P. 

The  Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  Historical, 
PoUUcal.  Biographical,  %uA  MJiceUuitonf 
ChfonldeoflSSaL 


A  Tolume  of  dramas,  entitled  the  8e?sn 
Temptations,  by  Mrs.  Howitt. 

A  translation  of  Zschokke's  Popular  HWtory 
of  Switxerland,  with  the  author's  subsequent 
alterations. 

National  Education  as  it  exIsU  in  Prassls  t 
translated  from  the  report  of  M,  Victor  Cousin, 
by  Sarah  Austen. 

mw  rUSLICATIONS. 

An  Encydopsedia  of  Gardening,  by  J«  C. 
Loudon,  new  edit  No.  II.    8to.    it.  6tf. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1834 , 
Vol.  XVIII.    Sto.    16r. 

Gilpln*s  Forest  Scenery,  edited  by  Sir  T.  D. 
Lander,  with  thirty  Illustrations.  S  toIs.  post 
8to.    18«. 

The  Baboo,  and  other  Tales,  descriptlre  of 
Society  In  India,    S  vols.,  post  8yo.    3U. 

Grace  Kennedy's  Works,  Vol.  I.   Umo.  ts. 

The  Stoic  I  or.  Memoirs  of  Eurysthenes  the 
Athenian,by  J.  Stanford.    12mo.    4f. 

Narratire  of  a  Journey  to  the  Falls  of  the 
CaTery,  with  a  Description  of  the  Nellgherry 
HUls,  by  Lieut.  H.  Jerrls.    8to.    1S«. 

Lectures  at  Home,  by  Maria  Hack.  ISmo. 
As.  Bd, 

Good's  Book  of  Nature,  3d  edition.    3  rols 

f.c.  8yo.   S4«.  bds. 

Domestic  Architecture,  by  F.  Goodwin,  Snd 
Series.    4to.    SA  lit.  6d. 

Theory  of  the  Constitution  compared  with 
Its  Practice  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times,  by 
J.  B.  Bemsrd,  Esq.    8to.    14s. 

O'Neil's  Dictionary  of  Spanish  Painters 
Part.  I.    Royal  8to.    SU. 

TIemcy's  History  of  Arundel.  9  rols.  royal 
8to.     Plates,  31. 10«. 

Pictures  of  Prlrate  Life.  Second  Series,  by 
Sarah  Stlekney,  f.c.  6?o.    IQr.  6dL 

Contarlni  Fleming,  by  D'lsraeH  the  Vonnger, 
3nd  edition.    4  vols.  f.c.    IBs. 

Metrical  Analysis  of  Euripides*  Hecuba  and 
Medea.    Post  8yo.    3fl.  M.  sewed,  each. 

Tales  aod  Popular  Fictions,  by  Thomas 
Kelghttey.    13mo.    10«.  M. 

The  Dublin  University  Calendar,  188i. 
19mo.    6f. 

Sir  Charles  Scudamore  on  the  Effects  of 
Inhalation  In  Consumption.  Snd  edition.  8row 
7f.  6d, 

Pathological  Anatomy.  Illustrations  of  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  by  R.  Carswell  s 
Fas.  4,  Melanoma.    Folio.    ISr. 

A  Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Political 
System  of  Europe  and  Its  Colonies,  from  its 
Formation  at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, to  its  Re-estabUshment  at^the  Fall  of 
Napoleon,  by  A.  Heeren.    3  toIs.  8to.    S4>. 

Analytical  Statics}  a  Supplement  to  th« 
4th  edition  of  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  by 
W.  Whcwell.    8to.    It.  6dL 

The  Coquette,  by  the  author  of  **  Miserri- 
Kos."    3yols.  8ro.    U  lis.  6^ 

Natnral  History  of  Quadrupeds,  by  F.  Scho* 
berl.    9  Tola, 

Russia )  or.  Miscellaneous  Obscrratlons  OQ 
that  Country,  made  In  the  service  of  the  BIbto 
Society,  by  RiPinkerton.   Royal  Sto.   81s. 
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TlieGiittiaa  of  8adt  of  8h!rfti,lrMidBtedby  Dictionary  of  Ihft  Arte 'of  Llfe»  hf  filr  ft* 

F.  Gladwin.  Ntwedlft.8T0.    9«.  Phillips.  8vo.    lit. 

ClklU7*k  Gencrml  Practice  of  tbe  Law,  Part  On  the  Round  Towtra  of  Ireland,  by  H. 

in.    Koyalftro.    let.  O'Brien.    8vo.    16f. 

The  Black  Watch,  by  the  author  of  »  Tradl-  Life  ud  Worka  of  Bobert  Buma,  edited  by 

tlonaryStoriea  of  Old  Families.**  8  vols,  poet  AUan  Cunningham.    Vol.  LXcontainlng  Life.) 

8to»    IL  11«.  M.  ISmo.    5«. 

Hannah  More^  Worka,  Vol.  IL    ISmo.  5«.  Companion  to  the  American  Almanac.  1834. 

Sketches  and  Eccentricities  of  Col.  D.  ^ 

Crockett  of  W«tTenM..ee.l2mo.   6*  'j^^^^    ^  g       ^^  ^    ^    ^   Newman. 

A  Residence  in  the  West  Indies  and  Ame*  lomo     Bk                — •     *                           — 
tica,  by  Uettt.*Colonel  St.  Clair.   2  vola.  8to. 


FINE    ARTS. 

The  Citation  of  Wicldiflfe. 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  interesting  print  from  a  picture  by  an  artist  of 
the  name  of  Jones,— one  with  whose  works  we  are  not  familiar.  He  evidently 
possesses  many  qualifications  necessary  for  historical  painting ;  and  if  he 
be  young  in  his  art,  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  arriving  at  excellence.  The 
venerable  Reformer  is  finely  conceived,  and  the  characters  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded  are  well  designed  and  grouped.  The  principal  personaj^es  in- 
troduced into  the  picture  are  portraits ;  and  a  useful  key  accompanies  the 
print.  If  we  do  not  comment  on  the  faults  of  the  performance*  it  is  be- 
cause we  look  upon  it  as  the  promise  of  better  things.  It  is  a  spirited  un- 
dertaking on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  thus  to  engrave  and  issue  the  pro* 
duction  of  one  as  yet  unknown  to  &me,  and  we  trust  the  speculation  will 
be  found  an  advantageous  one. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

It  is  high  time  that  lovers  of  art  and  collectors  of  engravings  should 
have  the  power  of  collecting,  at  a  small  expense,  the  works  of  the  great 
painter  of  England:  they  may  now  attain  this  object  Messrs.  Moon, 
boys,  and  Graves  have  issued  the  1st  and  2nd  numbers  of  a  work,  which, 
when  completed,  will  contain  prints  from  nearly  all  the  best  pictures  of 
Sir  Joshua,    We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  noticing  it. 


THE  DRAMA. 

COVXNT     OARDBN. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  only  novelty  has  been  the  production  of  a  comedy 
from  the  pen  of  Jerrold,  entitled  the  Wedding  Gown.  It  has  been  per- 
fectly successf\il,  though  not  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  productions 
of  the  same  author.  The  plot  is  founded  on  the  disasters  and  hardships 
encountered  by  Lubieski  (Mr.  Cooper),  a  Polish  exile,  during  his  residence 
in  England.  His  daughter  Augusta  (Miss  Phillips), lodging  in  the  garret 
of  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Creamley,  has  contrived,  unknown  to  her  father,  to 
supply  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence  by  obtaining  employment  as  a 
muiiner.  In  this  capacity  she  is  introduced  to  Lady  Margaret  (Miss  Tay- 
lor), who,  pleased  with  her  manners,  gives  her  encouragement,  and  engages 
her  to  make  her  wedding  gown,  she  being  about  to  be  married  to  Clarendon' 
(Mr.  King),  a  nephew  of  one  Beeswing  (Mr.  Farren),  who,  meanwhile, 
has  taken  under  his  patronage  the  noble  Pole,  at  the  request  of  his  land- 
lord, Creamlev*  This,  however,  does  not  take  place  without  some  ludicrous 
mistakes  and  happy  explanations.  Beeswing,  rich  and  kind,  has  been  so 
often  imposed  upon  by  roguish  mendicants,  that  he  &st  suspects  Lubieski 
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,  of  inventiQi;  %  tale  of  woe  to  excite  his  .benevolenoe.    TUi  charge  the  Pole 

indis:nantly  rebuts,  and  satisfies  Beeswing  of  his  pride  and  his  honour.  He 
.is  then  takien  confidentially  into  his  employment.  Thus  father  and  daugh- 
ter are  alike  engaged  in  situations  which  they  attempt  to  conceal  from  each 
other,  having  the  laudable  purpose  in  view  of  saving  the  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion the  one  supposes  the  other  would  entertain  at  being  compelled  to  seek 
•ubsistence  by  an  almost  menial  occupation.  Clarendon,  who  is  to  marry 
Xady  Margaret,  however,  is  informed  by  his  servant  of  the  presence  of  Au- 
gusta in  London,  he  having  known  her,  and  been  strongly  attached  to  her, 
when  at  Dresden ;  but,  having  lost  sight  of  her  altogether,  had  consented 
to  the  marriage  of  policy  proposed  by  his  uncle  with  Lady  Margaret.  Cla- 
rendon at  once  renounces  his  intention ;  for  which  Lady  Margaret  is  grate- 
ful, never  having  loved  him ;  his  uncle  is  angry,  and  suspects  the  Pole  and 
his  daughter  with  intriguing  for  a  marriage  with  one  who,  by  his  relation's 
bounty,  it  is  thought  would  be  wealthy ;  the  father  and  daughter  each  dis- 
cover now  each  has  been  engaged ;  they  repel  the  charge  of  inj^atitude  and 
intrigue,  and  everything  is  harmoniously  arranged,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  It  is  altogether  a  superior  effort  of  the  author,  though,  as  we  before 
i  ntimated,  not  his  best.  There  ace  many  smart  hits  and  sharp  allusions,  little 
bits  of  picjuant  satire,  and  some  exceUent  equivoques.  Its  chief  fault  as  a 
composition  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  clap-traps— too  many  appeals  to 
sympathy,  an  overworking  of  the  nerves  of  the  auditor  on  tKose  subjects 
to  which  all  bosoms  thrill,  but  on  which,  if  over-excited,  they  become  le- 
thargic. It  is  the  fault  of  one  who  writes  for  temporary  popularity,  rather 
than  for  permanent  fame.  In  Mr.  Jerrold's  future  effoi'ts  we  should  hope 
to  see  this  corrected.  The  performers,  most  of  them,  do  their  duty,  though 
there  is  no  display  of  particular  excellence. 

'  We  have  little  to  say  of  the  other  theatres  this  month,  inasmuch  as  the 
Pantomimes— the  merriest  creatures  of  Christmas — have  engrossed  the 
attention  of  all  the  managers,  as  asual ;  and  as  they  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  on  the  score  of  novelty,  a  notice  concerning  them,  now  that 
they  are  about  to  **  hide  their  "  already  "  diminished  heads,"  would  be 
therefore  out  of  place.  Next  month,  we  trust,  we  shall  have  much  to  say 
upon  the  matter.  We  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Adelphi.  The  Revolt  of  the  Naiades,  a  translation  from  the  French,  has 
been  produced  at  this  theatre  with  great  and  deserved  success.  It  exhibits 
an  army  of  pretty  women,  and  tells  the  story  of  a  recreant  Knight,  who 
falls  desperately  m  love  with  a  water-nymph,  but  in  the  end  returns  to  his 
allegiance.  The  piece  is  "  got  up']  witn  exceeding  splendour.  "  The 
Victoria,''  too,  is  prospering,  and  meriting  prosperity.  These  two  theatres, 
usuaUy  known  as  the  "  Miriors,*'  because  of  the  more  limited  space  of 
^ound  they  occupy,  bid  fair  to  become  the  '^  Major''  in  interest,  value,  and 
importance,  as  thev  already  are  in  energy  and  exertion  to  achieve  pedlar 
favour.  To  the  ''Victoria**  we  shall  next  month  devote  a  larger  space 
than  usual. 


w^Bm 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

SOCIBTY  OF  ARTS. 

Mr,  Wilkinson  read  an  essay  on  ancient  warlike  engines.  He  began  by 
observing  that  the  conquest  of  this  counti^  by  the  Romans  was  wholly 
owing  to  their  proficiency  in  arms.  Of  projectiles,  the  sling  was  the  most 
ancient ;  it  was  mentioned  in  Scripture,  by  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
other  early  writers ;  it  was  common  in  Greece,  though  the  Grecian  soldiers 
cUd  not  excel  in  its  use.  Alexander  considered  its  employment  a  mark  of 
r^proacby  and  fit  only  for  those  to  wield  who  had  not  weapons  of^ft  mor^ 
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rlfin^  (nder»*-domiiion  only  ibr  right-handed  sdldiers,  bnt  belo^  the  prao- 
tiee  of  officers ;  yet  a  bullet,  thrown  with  skill  from  one  of  these  slings,  was 
sufficient  to  pass  through  a  three-inch  deal  board.  The  last  time  the  sling 
was  employed  in  European  warfare  was  about  1550.  One  of  these  was  ex- 
hibited ;  it  was  the  same  as  that  still  used  by  boys  in  this  country,  though 
seldom  seen  in  the  metropolis.  The  next  was  the  javelin ;  in  the  use  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  ^^ew  Holland  excelled  above  all  others.  The 
bow  might  be  traced  to  the  early  times  in  history  of  almost  all  nations  ;  it 
was  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  consequently  it  was  employed  4000 
years  ago ;  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  the  Scythians,  and  it  passed  to  other 
nations.  The  bow  was  chiefly  made  of  wood,  but  freauently  of  horn,  ag 
Was  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  poets :  the  present  race  of 
Laplanders  used  this  instrument  with  greater  skill  than  any  other  people. 
It  was  narrated  of  an  English  archer,  that  he  equalled  even  Tell ;  for  he 
oouki  discharge  an  arrow  to  a  considerable  distance  with  so  much  preci- 
9ion,  as  to  fix  between  the  expanded  fingers  of  a  man's  hand.  Other 
archers  there  were  who  could  send  an  arrow  a  distance  of  600  yards ;  the 
common  distance  was  between  400  and  5  00.  The  Persian  ambassador,  when 
he  was  last  in  England,  sent  an  arrow  400  yards  into  the  air,  in  presence  of 
the  Toxopholite  Society.  Some  of  the  rersian  poets  recorded  exploits, 
however,  wluch  &r  outdid  this ;  they  told  of  an  archer  who  sent  his  arrow 
500  miles — ^it  was  discharged  at  sunrise,  and  did  not  fall  till  noon !  Such 
assertions  may  probably  have  ^iven  rise  to  the  phrase  now  so  common  in 
discrediting  boasts,  of  "  shootmg  with  a  lon^  bow.*'  The  use  of  the  bow 
was  forbickien  by  Henry  VIII.  The  powerful  engine  used  for  battering 
walls  was  the  next  spoken  of;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  quoted  very  cleverly  a 
variety  of  classical  authors  to  show  the  great  use  made  of  it  by  the  ancients* 
Such  an  instrument,  weighing  about  42,000lbs.,  and  requiring  ]000  men  to 
work  it,  did  no  more  execution  than  a  cannon-ball  of  36lbs.  shot  point 
blank.  The  battering-ram  was  used  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  demolished  the  walls  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul's 
by  its  means,  as  he  could  find  nothing  better  to  answer  his  purpose.  Other 
projectiles  were  enumerated,  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Vitruvius,  &c, 
among  the  ancients,  and  by  Camden  and  Hollinshed  among  ourselves ;  the 
very  names  of  which  are  now  happily  unknown  to  us.  The  lecturer  then 
came  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  to  which  Swartz,  the  monk,  could 
have  no  claim ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  it  was  np  discovery  of  bis. 
The  detonating  powers  of  nitre  were  very  ancientiy  known;  and  Roger 
Bacon  probably  gained  his  information  from  the  Arabs,  who  were  good 
chemists.  Guns  and  pistols  were  introduced  to  England  about  the  fifteenth 
century;  but  those  with  spring-locks  were  not  invented  till  some  time 
after,  at  Nuremberg.  The  aversion  to  fire-arms  at  first  was  exceedingly 
great,  as  it  was  imagined  they  increased  the  ratio  of  destruction  in  warfare ; 
at  all  events,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  fire-arms  gave  a  civilized,  prodi- 
gious advantages  over  a  barbarous,  nation ;  and,  probably,  in  the  end,  it 
would  be  found  that  he  who  increased  the  powers  of  destruction  aided  the 
cause  qS  humanity.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  mentioning  three  remark- 
able pieces  of  cannon— viz.  the  Pocket-pistol  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Dover^; 
the  Mons  Meg  of  Edinburgh  Castie ;  and  another  at  Rome,  made  from  the 
nails  which  fixed  the  iron  plates  of  the  Parthenon.  On  the  table  was  a 
great  variety  of  warlike  instruments  from  the  armoury  of  the  Tower,  libe- 
rally lent  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  among  them  was  a  shield,  entered  in 
the  catalogue  of  arms  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  Edwards.  The  point  in 
the  centre  was  formed  of  a  large  pistol ;  there  was  a  small  grating,  through 
which  the  party  bearing  it  might  take  aim,  and  so  act  on  the  oS'ensive  as 
well  as  the  defensive.  There  was  also  exhibited  the  veritable  walking-stick 
of  Harry  the  Vth.  It  is  a  terrible-looking  instrument,  six  or  seven  l)get  in 
length,  remarkably  thick  and  heavy,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  a  cluster  of 
angular  .iron  knobs,  and  a  spear-like  point.  Henry  had  this  formidable 
weapon  in  his  possession  when  he  was  taken  to  the  roultiy  Compter* 
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The  lecturer  observed  fhat  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible»  io 
enumerate  all  the  gradations  of  improvement  that  had  taken  place  infire-ann? 
since  their  first  introduction ;  but  they  might  be  arranged  m  five  classes: — 
1st,  the  mere  appUcation  of  the  match  by  the  hand ;  2dly,  by  the  match-lock ; 
3dly,  by  the  wheel-lock ;  4thly,  by  the  flint-lock ;  and  lastly,  by  the  per- 
cussion-lock, or  the  introduction  of  fulminating  powder.  The  first  three 
were  described  in  his  former  lecture  on  ancient  engines  of  war&re.  He 
pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  amateur  improvers  of  fire-arms  were 
liable  to  fall  from  various  causes ;  and  observed  that  innumerable  plans 
were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  which  invariably  met  with 
attention,  although  that  body  were  sometimes  blamed  for  their  apparent 
reluctance  to  adopt  new  inventions,  which  arise  either  from  the  failure  of 
the  experiments  proposed,  or  from  the  great  expense  that  must  attend  anf 
change  in  the  military  arms  of  the  country,  while  our  depots  and  arsenai^ 
were  overstocked,  and  in  a  time  of  peace ;  but  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  the  percussion  system  would  be  adopted,  and  that 
experiments  were  already  commenced  to  determine  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  flint  and  copper-cap  plans.  After  explaining  the  construction  of  the 
flint-lock,  and  the  various  mechanical  means  that  had  been  devised  for  the 
application  of  Eliminating  powder  to  fire-arms,  since  its  first  introduction 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth,  he  described  the  nature  of  the  flilminating  com* 
positions  employed,  and  then  showed  the  different  forms  of  breechings  for 
guns.  The  first  great  improvement  was  the  patent  breeching  by  the  late 
Mr.  Heniy  Nock,  now  in  general  use ;  since  which,  Mr.  W.  nas  inventid 
a  new  elliptical  breeching,  the  advantages  of  which  he  proved  experi- 
mentally, and  caused  the  fire  of  fulminating  powder  to  pass  through  a 
charge  of  loose  gunpowder  without  exploding  one  grain  or  it.  The  same 
powder  was  used  in  another  experiment,  which  was  to  prove  that  the  i^i- 
tion  depended  on  the  velocity  of  the  transit.  The  shock  of  an  dectncal 
jar  was  x>assed  through  j^ood  conductors,  and  through  a  box  of  gunpowder, 
without  any  inflammation  taking  place;  but,  on  substituting  a  tube  of 
water  to  form  part  of  the  conducting  medium,  the  powder  immediately 
inflamed, — thus  establishing  the  fact  that  gunpowder  will  not  ignite  so 
readily  as  might  at  first  be  imagined ;  or,  as  the  lecturer  observed,  that  it 
might  be  possible  theoretically  to  determine  what  velocity  must  be  given 
to  a  red-hot  cannon-ball  to  enable  it  to  pass  through  a  barrel  of  gunpowcter 
without  exploding  it.  He  then  entered  on  the  manufacturing  department, 
and  explained  the  various  processes,  particularly  the  mode  of  preparins; 
the  iron  and  steel  to  form  the  different  kinds  of  barrels  called  stub,  stt^ 
iwisU  toire  twisty  Damcucuf  twist,  &c.,  in  all  their  combinations,  firom  the 
horse-shoe  nail,  or  scrap  iron,  to  the  finished  barrel,  and  experimentally 
performed  the  operation  of  twisting.  All  the  stages  to  produce  these  va- 
rieties were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.,  and  exhibited.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  rifling  barrels  was  briefly  described,  and  one  curious  fact  stated,  namdy, 
that  a  smooth-bore  barrel,  if  bent  to  the  right,  wotdd  throw  a  ball  consi- 
derably to  the  left  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and  vice  versd.  The  lecture 
closed  with  firing  a  model  of  a  32-pounder  in  all  the  ways  now  practised. 
Numerous  curious  arms  and  inventions  were  placed  on  the  table  by  Mr. 
'Wilkinson :  amongst  them,  a  machine  for  turning  ^un-stocks ;  patent  i^es 
and  pistols  to  load  at  the  breech ;  and  elegant  inlaid  pistols,  of  his  manu- 
facture, for  Persia;  also  a  kind  of  blowing  air-gun  ana  target,  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  blowing  tube  in  the  game  of 
skill  common  in  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire.  The  illustration  was  attended 
by  upwards  of  400  persons,  and  was  exceedingly  applauded. 

GBOORAFHICAL   SOCIBTY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  ^ere  was  read  a  portion  of  a  very  elaborate  memoir 
of  a  map  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus,  giving  an  account  of  the 
alterations  produced  in  it  by  the  earthquake  of  1819,  and  the  bursting  of 
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the  dams  in  1826 ;  also  a  theoiy  of  the  /7finiM formation,  and  some  tnrmisetf 
on  the  route  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Lieut.  Bumes.  The  portion 
selected  had  reference  to  the  Runn  between  Cuth  and  Sinde.  This  smgular 
tract,  the  author  states,  extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  western  confines  of 
Guzerat,  for  a  distance  of  full  200  miles ;  in  breadth  from  the  island  it  is 
about  35  miles ;  and  taking  into  consideration  its  difiPerent  belts,  &c.»  it  is 
by  no  means  overrated  at  the  enormous  space  of  7000  square  miles.  The 
whole  tract  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  "  terra  hospitibus  feroxy  Fresh 
water  is  never  to  be  had  any  where  but  on  its  islands,  and  there  it  is 
scarce :  it  is  without  herbage  on  all  parts,  and  vegetable  life  is  only  dis- 
eemible  in  the  shape  of  a  tamarisk  bush,  which  thrives  by  its  suction  of  the 
rain-water  that  falls  near  it.  The  auUior  believes  it  to  be  a  space  without 
a  counterpart  in  the  globe,  differing  as  widely  from  what  is  termed  the 
Sandy  desert,  as  it  differs  from  the  cultivated  plain ;  neither  does  it 
resemble  the  Steppes  of  Russia ;  but  may  justly  be  considered  of  a  nature 
peculiar  to  itself.  No  where  is  that  singular  phenomenon,  the  mirage 
seen  with  greater  advantage  than  on  the  Runn^:  the  smallest  shrubs  on  it 
have,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  and  on  a  nearer  approach 
assume  sometimes  that  of  ships  in  full  sail — at  others,  that  of  breakers  on  a 
rock :  in  one  instance  Lieut.  Bumes  observed  a  cluster  of  bushes  which 
looked  hke  a  pier,  with  tall  masted  vessels  lying  close  up  to  it ;  and  on 
approaching,  not  a  bank  was  near  the  shrubs  to  accoimt  for  the  deception. 
Our  gallant  friend  then  enters  very  minutely  into  a  variety  of  interesting 
points,  such  as — traditions  concerning  the  Runn;  its  state  at  a  former 
period ;  description  of  the  islands  on  it,  &c. ;  and  states  the  two  following 
propositions : — 1 .  That  Cutch  has,  in  all  probability,  been  separated  from 
Sinde  by  an  influx  of  the  sea  caused  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  Runn, 
which  now  intervenes  between  the  countries,  has  been,  mthout  doubts  at 
some  time  or  other,  an  inland  navigable  sea :  2.  That  the  present  state  of 
the  Runn,  which  is  neither  that  of  a  navigable  sea,  nor  one  at  all,  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  chain  of  causes  quite  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature. 

A  paper,  entitled  ''A  Trip  to  £1  Dorado.**  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  of  British 
Guiana,  has  been  read.  In  1801  an  expedition  of  several  gentlemen  was 
s^nt  from  Demeraraup  the  Essequibo,  to  communicate  with  the  Portuguese 
through  their  post  on  the  Rio  Branco,  to  endeavour  if  possible  to  stop  the 
Indian  slave-trade,  which  had  been  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  Caribisce 
in  that  vicinity.  Dr.  Hancock,  since  well  known  in  the  scientific  world 
was  the  most  ostensible  individual  employed  on  that  mission ;  and  from 
him  we  learn  that  the  Portuguese  authorities  denied  countenancing  the 
traffic,  which  is  true ;  but,  as  they  take  no  steps  for  its  suppression,  it  is 
also  true,  that  in  the  Rio  Branco,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the 
Portuguese  settlers  have  regular  slaving  parties,  the  whites  themselves 
being  actively  engaged  in  them,  as  corroborated  by  Lieut.  Maw ;  and  that 
they  kidnap  indiscriminately  from  all  the  native  tribes  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  exception  of  the  Caribisce,  who  join  them  in  these  excursions. 
The  party  compiled  a  rough  map  of  their  progress,  which  is  so  far  valuable, 
as  it  gives  comparative  distances  pretty  accurately,  and  lays  down  the 
points  of  entrance  of  the  great  tributaries ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
afcer  the  junction  of  the  Kippanoomy,  the  Essequibo  takes  a  south-east 
direction,  and  is  supposed  to  nse  in  the  mountains  about  the  longitude  of 
the  Comantine  river.  The  Cuyuny  river  has  long  been  ascertained  to  have 
a  direction  about  parallel  with  the  Oronoque,  or  W.  by  N.,  till  it  has  passed 
the  district  of  the  missions ;  but  after  that,  its  course  is  enigmatical.  On 
consulting  the  maps  and  observations  of  Humboldt,  the  author  says  he  was 
immediately  convinced  that  the  Massaroony  must  be  the  national  drain  of 
the  intermediate  space  between  the  Cuyuny  and  the  Essequibo ;  and  by 
giving  it  a  south-west  direction,  it  would  intersect  that  undiscovered  region, 
the  £1  Dorado,  or  great  Golden  Lake  of  gec^raphical  &ble.    From  repeated 
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irujuiries  made  amongst  the  Indians,  the  author  was  eonvineed  that  no  lake 
existed  in  aJI  that  space;  but  all  reports  a^eed  in  describing  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region  as  the  most  savage  and  uncourteous.  refusing  to 
allow  any  traveller  to  enter  their  territory.  During  the  progress  of  the 
author  s  researches  after  tiie  native  cottons,  he  fell  in  with  many  stragglers 
of  different  nations,  by  whom  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
war  among  them;  he  determined,  in  consequence,  to  explore  the  Mas- 
aaroony,  and  the  short  dry  season  of  1 830  saw  him  start  on  this  expedition. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Hillhouse  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 
He  proceeded  nearly  400  miles  up  the  river,  as  far,  indeed,  as  the  Falls  of 
Makribagh  and  Coomarow.  The  narrative  abounds  with  exceedingly 
interesting  details:  ex,  ^.— the  root  of  the  hai-arry,  a  papilionaceous 
plant,  bearing  a  cluster  of  bluish  blossoms,  contains  a  white  gummy  milk, 
which,  when  expressed,  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians 
in  poisoning  the  water  of  the  rivers ;  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  this 
substance  is  thrown  into  the  water,  every  iish  within  its  influence  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  is  either  taken  by  the  hand  or  shot  with  an  arrowr  The 
quality  of  tJ^e  flsh  is  not  in  the  least  deteriorated* 

COLLEGS   OF  8URQBONS. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  has  unrolled  a  mummy,  brought  to  this  country  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  not  only 
gave  the  subject  for  examination,  but  the  use  of  their  hall  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public  at  the  lecture  which  accompanied  it.  Mr.  Petti^ 
grew  illustrated  the  three  principal  (and  perhaps  only)  metliods  of  em- 
balming resorted  to  by  the  ancient  Egvptians  to  preserve  the  earthly  taber- 
nacles of  their  dead  as  a  receptacle  tor  their  souls,  which,  in  the  event  of 
decomposition,  must  migrate  for  3000  vears  through  animal,  insect,  and 
other  hateful  forms.  He  also  explained  the  mythological  characters  painted 
on  the  cases,  the  nature  of  the  colours  employed  and  their  mode  of  appli- 
cation, the  kinds  of  inscription,  and  the  progress  recently  made  in  deci- 
phering these  long-inexplicable  mysteries ;  and  predicted,  from  the  know- 
ledge thus  attaint,  that  the  mumm^  before  him  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
male,  and  was,  indeed,  that  of  Horseisi,  a  son  of  Naspihimegori,  an  incense- 
bearing  priest  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  at  Thebes.  In  the  course  of  the 
lecture,  Mr.  Pettigrew  produced  a  portrait  on  thin  wood,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered last  week  on  the  breast  of  a  mummy  in  the  British  Museum :  this 
unique  representation  was,  no  doubt,  a  likeness  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
most  ancient  portrait  in  the  world.  The  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  the  hair 
black,  the  countenance  fine,  the  upper  part  Greek-looking  rather  than 
Coptic ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  lights  there  is  an  artist 
feefing  which  renders  this  performance  still  more  extraordinary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  mummy  was  unrolled  by  Mr.  Petti- 
grew, assisted  by  Mr.  Clift ;  and  the  process  excited  intense  curiosity 
throughout  the  crowded  theatre.  The  almost  endless  rolls  of  cotton  cloth, 
becoming  coarser  as  they  were  nearer  to  the  body,  were  unfolded ;  and 
finally,  after  a  secret  repose  of  2000  years,  the  corpse  of  the  youthful  priest 
of  Ammon  was  exposed  to  view.  We  have  not  room  to  detail  all  the  par- 
ticulars ;  and  shall  only  mention,  that  the  eye-sockets  were  supplied  by 
enamel  substitutes  for  the  visual  orbs ;  that  an  amulet  of  various-coloured 
stones  was  on  the  breast,  and,  lower  down,  a  scarabseus,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  in  jade,  or  other  hard  substance ;  and  that  the  finger-nails  were 
coloured  with  henna.  The  body  is  a  good  deal  charred  with  the  heat  of 
the  materials  applied  to  it ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  its  investigation  has 
afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  literati  and  antiquaries  who  are  so  sedu- 
lously pursuing  their  inquiries  into  the  condition  and  records  of  the  cradle 
of  mankind. 
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VARIETIES, 

The  Pipe  2?o2/«.— A  measure  of  great  importance  to  persons  engaged  in 
historical  researches,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  has  recently  been  carried 
into  effect  by  the  exertions  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Records  of 
the  realm,  and  their  secretary,  Mr.  Cooper.  The  accounts  rendered  into 
the  Exchequer  by  the  sheriffs,  and  by  otner  persons,  ministers,  and  bailiffs 
of  the  crown,  are  entered  of  record  in  rolls,  which,  for  some  reason  not  at 
present  well  understood,  are  called  pipe  rolls.  There  is  now  in  existence  a 
series  of  these  annual  rolls,  commencing  with  the  second  year  of  King 
Henry  II.  (a..d.  1 155),  and  reaching  to  the  present  year.  It  cannot  but  be 
egarded  as  highly  creditable  to  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
that  this  series  should  have  descended  unbroken,  except  by  the  loss  of  two 
rolls  onl^.  A  few  months  ago,  thirteen  were  understood  to  be  lost.  The 
commission  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Chancellor  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  information :  they  directed  that  very  strict  and  close 
search  should  be  made  in  all  the  depositories  of  Exchequer  records  ;  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  eleven  out  of  thirteen  have  been  discovered,  and 
are  restored  to  the  use  of  the  public,  leaving  only  two  still  wanting  to  com- 
plete a  series  of  677  annual  rolls.  The  Commissioners  have  found  out  a 
means  of  opening  much  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  these  rolls  to  the 
public ;  and,  witti  the  concurrence  of  the  officers,  the  Chancellors  rolls 
have  been  removed  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  regarded  as 
other  manuscripts  contained  in  that  great  repository,  and  where  they  may 
be  consulted  by  every  one  who  chooses,  subject  only  to  the  same  regula- 
tions  as  affect  the  use  of  any  other  books  or  manuscripts  there. 

A  circumstance,  which  must  prove  highly  interesting  to  all  lovers  of 
geology,  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  fossil 
shells  (marine)  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Accident,  as  usual  in  dis- 
coveries of  this  kind,  led  to  their  detection.  A  well  had  been  sunk  some 
fourteen  years  ago  by  a  native,  half  a  mile  distant  from  Saugor,  beside  the 
road  leading  to  J  ubulpore,  and  with  the  stones  turned  out  of  it  he  erected 
a  small  hut  for  his  workmen,  little  dreaming,  at  the  time,  he  was  piling 
up  such  geological  treasures.  A  man,  the  other  day,  seeing  somethinj^ 
unusual  in  a  lump  of  the  limestone  of  which  the  hut  was  built,  dragged  it 
out,  and  took  it  to  his  master,  Mr.  Frazer,  who  immediately  recognised  it 
as  being  a  shell.  So  interesting  a  fact  could  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
means  were  immediately  taken  to  follow  up  the  discovery.  On  searching 
the  walls  of  the  dwelling,  several  other  stones,  equally  rich  in  shells,  were 
detected,  and  the  owner  of  the  ground  being  questioned,  stated  they  came 
out  of  the  well  about  half  way  down ;  but  ocular  proof  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, from  the  sides  of  the  well  being  stoned  up  with  large  blocks  of 
sandstone.  To  allow  a  point  of  so  much  interest  to  remain  in  doubt  would 
have  been  highly  culpable,  and  Dr.  Spry  immediately  set  about  sinking  a 
shaft  parallel  to  the  well.  After  sinking  through  bassal  both  soft  and  hard, 
he  came  upon  a  bed  of  soft,  fatty  soil,  containing  nodules  of  lime,  and  pre- 
sently reached  the  anxiously-sought  limestone-bed,  from  which  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  disintombing  some  rich  specimens  of  shells.  The  bed  is 
formed  exactly  17  feet  below  the  present  surface*  The  shells  are  univalved, 
of  different  sizes — some  nearly  as  large  as  the  hand,  and  all  of  them  are 
what  is  termed  reversed  shells. 
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FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 

A  German  mercbant,  residing  at  Valparaiso,  in  Cliilif  who  is  a  great 
amateur  of  antiquarian  research,  some  time  ago  engaged  an  intelligent 
Dane,  named  Kenous,  to  explore  some  of  the  wild  regions  of  Chili,  which 
probably,  had  never  before  been  visited  by  European  travellers.  This  man 
IS  said  to  have  made  the  most  interesting  discoveries.  Among  the  Andes 
of  Chillon,  he  has  found  an  extensive  plain,  over  which  are  scattered  the 
ruins  of  a  considerable  city.  As  the  Indians  of  Chili  have  always  been 
nomades,  and  as  the  Incas  never  succeeded  in  establishing  their  power  in 
that  country,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  city  above-mentioned  was  built 
and  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people,  who  have,  subsequently,  entirely  disap- 
peared. It  is  alleged  that,  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  there  have  also 
been  discovered  traces  of  high  civilization,  no  remains  of  which  are  obser- 
vable among  the  Indians  who  now  inhabit  those  countries. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  addressed  acircular  to  the  prefects 
of  the  departments,  requiring  returns  of  catalogues  of  all  the  books  in  the  j 

several  communal  libraries  within  their  districts.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
arrange,  with  the  consent  of  the  Communal  Councils,  for  exchanges  of 
books,  so  that  those  which,  according  to  the  pursuits  and  extent  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  inhabitants,  are  uninteresting  or  useless  in  one  commune  may 
be  transferred  to  another,  where  they  may  oe  serviceable.  The  prefects  are 
also  required  to  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  several  public 
collections  of  books  within  their  respective  departments,  in  order  to  discover  ^ 

any  scientific  or  literary  works  fallen  into  obscurity,  but  which  may  contain  , 

matter  that  may  be  useful  and  instructive  to  the  people  at  large,  particu- 
larly recommending  a  minute  inspection  of  all  manuscript  copies  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  pointing  out  those  of  Terence,  Quintilian,  Suetonius,  | 

Livy,  Cicero,  Greek  glossaries,  and  others.  Manuscripts  relating  to  the 
history  of  France  are  also  recommended  to  peculiar  attention.  There  are 
but  few  departments  which  do  not  possess  some  volumes,  or  at  least  some 
unpublished  documents,  illustrative  of  their  local  history  either  as  to  the 
towns,  families,  or  remarkable  persons. — Godignanis  Messenger, 

The  Journal  de  Smyme  relates  that,  "  on  exploring  the  foundation  of  a 
holy  fountain  outside  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  the  remains  of  a  chapel  of 
the  Lower  Empire  have  been  discovered.  There  were  found  several  mosaics 
and  some  bones,  which  are  said  to  be  those  of  a  princess  in  the  times  of  Leon 
the  Isaurian.  These  relics  have  been  deposited  in  the  Patriarchal  church, 
where,  it  is  said,  there  are  already  a  great  many  jewels  of  value,  and  also 
some  royal  robes ;  but  thev  are  concealed,  no  doubt,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  the  more  easily  disposed  of.  This  fountain,  on  the  site  of  which  they 
are  about  to  build  a  magnificent  church,  was  formerly  called  the  Golden 
Fountain,  though  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Baloucti.  it  has  always  proved 
a  source  of  gold  to  the  Greek  priests  who  established  themselves  there.'* 

Education  in  Spain,— T)[it  following  statistical  account  of  the  state  of 
education  in  Spam  will  be  found  of  mterest  at  this  moment,  although  it 
goes  back  as  tar  as  1831,  as  few  changes  have  taken  place  since  that 

Sieriod : — "  Spain  has  twelve  Universities— namel3r,  at  Salamanca,  Valla- 
olid,  Alcala,  Granada,  Seville,  Saragossa,  Santiago,  Cervera,  Oviedo, 
Huesca,  Toledo,  and  Orrate.  The  number  of  students  in  1831  amounted  to 
9864,  of  whom  4207  studied  the  sciences,  930  theology,  3552  civil  law, 
546  canon  law,  and  629  medicine.  In  56  seminaries  and  colleges  there 
were  at  the  same  period  8351  students,  of  whom  2295  studied  theology. 
In  these  the  course  of  education  is  carried  up  to  the  higher  classes.    There  i 

are,  besides,  ei^ht  other  colleges  where  tuition  is  confined  to  the  minor  J 

classes,  containmg  1230  pupils,  of  whom  251  follow  the  sciences,  and  the 
rest  are  taught  only  the  inferior  branches  of  instruction.   The  fathers  of  the  [ 

Esculapius  had  likewise  in  1831  several  colleges,  in  which  158  pupils  were 
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taufi^ht  the  sciences  and  4831  Latin,  and  10946  cluldren  received  a 
Tudunental  education.  There  were  moreover,  in  Spain  774  Latin  schools, 
with  26,275  pupils;  9558  other  boys*  schools, with  356,520  scholars,  and 
3070  girls*  schools,  containing  119,202  scholars,  making  in  all  13,402 
sehoolS,  attended  by  501,997  scholars.  It  results  from  the  above  statement 
that  Spain  two  years  ago  had  10,682  young  men  acquiring  the  sciences  ajid 
philosophy  in  her  universities,  seminaries,  and  colleges ;  3225  students  in 
theology  m  the  same  establishments;  3552  students  in  civil  law;  546 
students  in  the  canon  law,  and  629  students  in  medicine,  at  her  universities  ; 
31,409  pupils  in  Latin  in  her  colleges  and  Latin  schools;  368,149  boys 
receiving  rudimental  education  in  the  colleges  and  schools;  and  119,202 
girls  receiving  education  in  the  schools ;  making  a  total  of  537,394  young 
persons  and  children  receiving  education.  In  this  number,  however,  are 
not  comprised  the  students  in  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  surgery,  nor  a 
great  many  young  females  who  receive  their  education  in  conventa  Hie 
entire  population  of  Spain,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  amounts  to  13,900,000 
souls.** — Galignanfs  Messenger. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  new  pieces  performed  at  the  different 
theatres  of  Paris  diuring  the  last  year : — Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  4 ; 
Th^tre  Francais,  12;  Op^ra  Comique,  11;  Op^ra  Italien,  1 :  Gymnase, 
19 ;  Vaudeville,  22  ;  Palais  Royal,  29 ;  Vari^t^s.  23 ;  Porte  St.  Martin,  13 ; 
Gaiet^,  12;  Ambi^,  28 ;  Folies-Dramatiques,  9 ;  Cirque,  4  ;  MoU^re,  23; 
Panth^n,  9;  makmg  a  total  of  219.  In*1831  there  were  272  new  pieces, 
and  in  1832—258.  148  authors  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  these 
works,  but  M.  Scribe  has  written  more  than  any  other,  having  given  14,  or 
I  more  than  in  1832.  M.  Melesville  and  M.  Ancelot  have  each  brought 
out  9 ;  M.  Paulin  Duport,  8 ;  M.  Xavier  Santini  and  Alexis  Camberousse« 
7 ;  M.  Brazier,  6 ;  Messrs.  Carmouche  and  Maillan,  6 ;  M,  Theodore 
Nazel,  2, — ChUgnants  Messenger. 

A  New  Metal. — In  the  month  of  August  last.  Professor  Breithaupt»  in 
Freiburg,  determined  a  new  substance,  possessing  very  remarkable  pro* 
perties, — solid  or  native  iridium.  Platina  has  long  been  considered  the 
heaviest  of  all  metals ;  but  Professor  B.  shows  that  native  iridium  is  two 
parts  heavier,  viz.  23'3  to  23*6  ;  platina  being  only  21*5.  In  the  1 7th  and 
18th  Nos.  of  the  "Annals  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,**  there  is  an  article* 
Irom  which  we  extract  the  following  particulars  relative  to  this  discovery. 
Professor  Breithaupt  found  the  substance  which  he  has  determined  ingrains 
from  the  gold  and  platina  works  of  Nischno-Tagilsk  on  the  Oural,  which 
were  brought  to  him  by  some  young  Russians  who  are  studying  at  Freibui*g. 
This  substEUice  has  a  shiny  and  perfectly  metallic  lustre.  Externally  the 
colour  is  silver-white,  strongly  inclining  to  yellow ;  internally  it  is  silver- 
bluish,  inclining  to  platina  grey.  "  Its  hardness,**  says  M.  B.,  "  is  from  8  to 
9  of  my  scales,  and  therefore  it  immediately  polishes  the  best  files.  This 
substance  is  consequently  the  hardest,  in  all  probability,  of  all  metals  and 
metallic  compounds/*  This  metal  is,  therefore,  a  new  species.  According 
to  the  examination  hitherto  made  by  Professor  B.  it  consists  of  iridium  with 
a  verv  little  osmium.  It  combines  with  their  hardness  and  specific  gravity, 
in  which  it  exceeds  all  metals  hitherto  known,  two  other  remarkable 
properties.  It  actively  resists  the  action  of  acids,  and  is  in  a  high, 
perhaps  the  highest,  degree  infusible. 

The  French  Navy. — The  French  navy,  according  to  the  estimates,  consists 
of  the  following  numbers  and  descriptions  of 'Vessels : — Ships  of  the  line,  33 ; 
frigates,  37 ;  sloops,  1 7 ;  ditto  for  carrying  dispatches,  8 ;  brigs,  34 ;  brigs 
for  dispatches,  ficc.  18;  bomb- vessels,  8;  brigs  fitted  as  gun-lxMits,  6; 
galleys,  cutters,  and  luggers,  17  ;  batimens  deflotille,36 — 214— Store-ships, 
^'j  gabares,  26— total  260. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

It  beina;  amongst  our  purposes  of  enlarging  the  information  contained 
m  our  Miscellany,  regularly  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  space  to  this 
subject,  we  cannot  commence  at  a  more  momentous  period,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  tithes,  the  com,  and  the  poor-laws,  which  must  come 
to  be  discussed  in  Parliament  this  Session,  will  give  even  a  deeper  interest 
than  has  hitherto  attended  that  really  most  interesting  of  all  questions, 
the  provision  of  the  subsistence  of  the  nation.  Ever  since  1815,  the 
fluctuations  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  a  fixed  duty  to  elevate  and 
depress  unnaturally,  and  with  the  utmost  incertitude,  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  has  wrought  most  disadvantageously  for  the  tenantry  and  for 
the  country,  and  its  effects  must  ultimately  reach  the  landlord,  who  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means  so  culpable  as  it  is  the  cry  to  represent  him.  W« 
are  not,  however,  about  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  which  would  extend  fitf 
beyond  our  limits.  Our  present  intention  is  only  to  point  out  that  the 
three  momentous  topics  above  mentioned  have  the  effect  at  present  ta 
render  everything  connected  with  agriculture  uncertain,  even  more  so  than 
the  crop  is  by  the  season.  It  is  not  now  a  good  trade,— it  cannot  h%, 
better  till  these  anxious  doubts  are  set  at  rest. 

The  season  has  been  most  unusually  mild  and  open,  the  first  and  most 
important  consequence  of  which  appears  in  the  compensation  thus  afforded 
by  Providence  against  the  very  deficient  crop  of  turnips.  Had  the  winter 
been  attended  by  its  ordinary  rigours,  it  would  have  been  difiicult,  if  not 
impossible,  in  many  districts  to  have  maintained  the  stock,  and  in  all  most 
ruinously  expensive,  coupled  as  was  the  deficiencv  with  a  short  hay^rop. 
It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  compute  the  failure  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is  certainly  not  excessive  to  say» 
there  was  not  half  a  crop ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  time  when  it  may  be 
more  useful  to  enforce  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Northumber- 
land, or  ridge- system,  which  Mr.  Coke  declared,  at  the  last  of  his  sheep- 
shearings,  made  the  turnip-crop  as  certain  as  any  other.  The  success  dt 
his  experiments  was  universally  made  known,  and  has  heen  reiterated 
since  by  the  agricultural  publications,  yet  the  practice  has  scarcely 
extended  itself  at  alL  This  year,  even  the  ridge-system  has  failed,  but  not 
by  any  means  to  the  extent  of  the  broad  cast.  Nature,  however,  seems  to 
have  restored  the  loss,  in  the  feed  which  the  open  weather  has  permitted ; 
and  if  we  be  visited  by  no  late  protracted  frost  and  snow,  the  suffering 
will  be  comparatively  little  or  none,  from  what  was  to  be  esteemed  a  very 
threatening  and  dangerous  deficiency. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  employment,  during  this  dead  thne  of  the 
year,  has  l^en  rather  accelerated  tiian  impeded,  for  although  the  operations 
of  carting  manure,  8cc.,  have  not  j^one  on  so  briskly  as  they  might  during 
fh)st,  particularly  upon  the  wet  soils,  the  plough  has  been  at  work  more 
generally,  and  other  out-door  business  has  oeen  done,  which  winter 
generally  stops.  Although  much  rain  has  fallen,  it  has  been  attended  with 
no  more  inconvenience  than  flooding  certain  districts  partially,  and  the 
effects  of  this  will  hereafter  be  advantageous,  for  they  become,  in  truth,  the 
winter-watering  of  artificial  irrigation;  and  thus,  it  is  probable,  the 
spring-grass  will  be  both  earlier  and  more  abundant.  No  more  serious 
evil  has  occurred:  neither  rot,  nor  any  other  incidental  disease,  is  anywhere 
the  subject  of  complaint 

The  close  of  the  year  presents  a  fitting  time  to  review  the  trade  in  ooni« 
and  we  perceive,  accordingly,  that  the  last  has  not  been  a  year  of  great 
fluctuation.  In  this  respect  the  existing  law  has  done  its  duty,-— namely, 
to  prevent  excessive  rise  and  fall;  and  we  do  not  hazard  anything  m 
affirming,  that  to  this  end  a  graduated  scale  is  by  far  the  best  adapted* 
The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  whole  kingdom^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  was  d3«.  ildr^  in  March  it  bad  declined  to  &2#,  6d,i  tomma  the 
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end  of  Angnst,  it  had  again  risen  to  55«.  Sd.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of 
December,  it  continued  to  sink,  and  closed  at  4  9«.  9(i.,  the  lowest  price  since 
the  enactment  of  the  graduated  scale.  During  the  month  of  January,  the 
trade  has  been  heavy,  and  the  arrivals  at  Mark-lane  extremely  small,  while 
the  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  samples, 
which  are  mostly  in  a  damp  and  rough  condition.  Such  parcels  are 
difficult  of  sale,  or  indeed  hardly  to  be  quitted  at  all.  Flour  comes  up  in 
moderate  quantities ;  the  sale  was  dull,  and  ship-flour  could  only  be  got 
off  at  declining  prices.  The  duty  on  barley,  rye,  and  beans,  declined 
respectively  on  the  16th,  \8,  6^. per  quarter;  that  on  wheat  is  37«.  8d; 
the  weekly  average  49«.  2d,  Though  barley  was  scarce  and  prices  did  not 
&11,  the  buyers,  expecting  increased  supplies,  held  off.  Malt  is  dull,  in  the 
last  markets,  but  prices  the  same.  Oats  sold  freely,  but  though  getting 
scarce,  no  advance  could  be  obtained.    In  peas  and  beans  no  alteration. 

The  trade  in  wool  has,  during  the  year,  been  the  most  promising  from 
the  activity  of  the  clothing  districts,  and  notwithstanding  the  superior 
quality  and  increasing  supplies  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land  and  new  South 
Wales.  When  it  is  known  that  not  quite  eleven  years  ago  no  more  thaa 
twelve  Saxon  sheep  were  transmitted  to  Tasmania,  and  that,  in  the  last 
year  only,  150,000  bales  of  wool,  weighing  10,500,000  lbs.,  have  been  sent 
to  England,  of  a  better  quality  than  the  German  growth,  both  the  mother 
oountrv  and  the  colonists  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  proud  of  their  sue* 
eessful  industry.  This  quantity  fully  equals  the  entire  export  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Spain.  The  Tasmanian  wools  exceed  in  quality  those  of  South 
W^es.  In  spite  of  the  extensive  sales  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
season,  the  prices  have  been  sustained ;  and  low  and  middle  qualities  have* 
In  some  instances,  attained  an  advance  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  Nor  is 
this  the  fruit  of  speculation.  The  present  prices,  which  are  now  probably 
fixed  for  the  spring,  are— Australasian,  super,  3«.  ^d,  to  5«.  Ad,  per  lb. ; 
seconds,  2#.  9(i.  to  3«.  lOe/.;  inferior,  2s,  3d.  to  29,  9d. — Tasmanian,  super* 
2c.  6d.  to  2s,  lid.;  middling,  U.  lOd,  to  2s.  Id,;  inferior,  Is,  to  Is.  9d, 
per  lb. 

Prices  of  meat  in  Smithfield,  per  stone  of  8lb.  sinking  the  offal — ^Beef, 
fipom  2s,  to  4s.  2d;  Mutton,  2s.  6d.  to  bs.;  Veal,  4s.  2d.  to  Ss. ;  Pork,  2s, 
to  As*  4d»    The  seed  market  dull :  the  su][^ly  of  vegetables  unusually  good* 
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Ornamental  Forest  Trees.— The  Chesinut.—TheTe  are  two  quite  distinct 
kinds  of  trees  known  under  this  name,  so  botanically  distinct  as  not  to  be 
ranked  in  either  the  same  order  or  class  by  either  Linnsus  or  Jussien« 
The  common  horse-chestnut,  iSsculus  hippocastanum,  the  Marronier 
d*Inde  of  the  French,  which  comes  originally  from  the  north  of  India,  is 
exceedingly  well  known  in  our  shrubberies,  and  is  universally  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  Daines  Barrington  calls  "  fit  for  a  giant's 
nosegay,*  and  its  noble  growth.  Some  of  the  American  species  of  liorse- 
chestnut  are,  however,  so  much  handsomer  than  that  commonly  grown  in 
our  shrubberies,  that  they  deserve  to  be  better  known,  and  more  extensively 
cultivated,  ^sculus  carnea  takes  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  a  pale  pink,  very  beautiful.  This  tree  seldom  grows  above  twenty 
feet  hi^h.  i%!sculus  rubicunda  is  still  more  ornamental.  Its  flowers  are 
of  a  bnght  scarlet,  and  are  extremely  splendid.  There  is  a  very  elegant 
specimen  of  this  tree  at  Arley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Eari  Mountnorris.  It 
grows  in  the  beautiful  valley  called  Narboath*8  Vineyard,  and,  when 
covered  with  flowers,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty.  There  are 
several  other  species  of  iEsculus ;  one  with  shining  leaves,  and  the  others 
with  white  flowers ;  all  very  beautiful  and  hardy  plants,  well  worthy  of 
citUiyation;  besides  sevenu  now  considaed  as  bwnging  to  the  genus 
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¥avlav  bat  dosdr  resembling  that  of  ^sculus.  Of  these,  Favia  hamnis« 
formerly  called  ^sculus  humilis,  is  not  above  two  feet  high ;  and  P.  flava 
and  P.  neglecta  have  yellow  flowers.  All  the  species  of  both  genera  are 
very  showy,  and  are  well  adapted  for  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds.  They 
are  all  hardy,  and  grow  best  in  loamy  soil.  The  horse-chestnut  does  not 
produce  good  timber,  and  its  fruit  is  generally  considered  as  worthless, 
though  it  is  said  that  deer  eat  it  greedily,  and  that  poultry  may  be  fattened 
on  it  when  boiled :  its  extreme  beauty,  nowever,  as  an  ornamental  flowering 
tree,  compensates  for  all  other  defecU. 

The  Sweet,  or  Spanish  Chestnut,  Castanea  vesca,  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Amentacese,  and  is  not  onlv  useful  for  its  fruit,  but  produces  excellent 
timber.  Many  of  our  oldest  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  built  with  it ; 
particularly  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall.  Some  of  the  oldest  trees,  in 
Europe  are  sweet  chestnuts.  There  are  many  varieties ;  one  of  which, 
with  striped  leaves,  is  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  is  much  eaten  on  the 
continent,  and  the  south  of  France,  and  Italy ;  cakes  are  made  of  it  when 
ground  to  flour. 

The  Beech  is  quite  a  classical  tree.  Every  schoolboy  who  has  read  Virgil 
is  familiar  with  the  name  of  Fagus ;  and  some  beautiful  lines  addressed  to 
the  beech-tree  many  years  ago  by  one  of  our  sweetest  poets,  and  which 
have  run  the  rouna  of  the  country  newspapers  and  pocket-books  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  rendered  the  idea  of  the  beech- tree  equally  fiunUiar 
to  the  mere  English  reader.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  only  two  species 
of  beech  were  luown  in  England, — Fagus  sylvatica  and  Fagus  ferruginea ; — 
but  in  the  year  1 830,  two  others  were  brought  over.  The  beeches  genersJly 
found  in  England  are,  however,  all  varieties  of  the  first  species,  and  they 
are  very  numerous;  upwards  of  a  dozen  ma3r  be  seen  in  the  arboretum  of 
the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hacknev,  all  deserving  notice.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  purple  beech,  whicn  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
tree  in  a  shrubbery  or  on  a  lawn,  from  the  deep  colour  of  its  leaves,  and  the 
graceful  form  which  it  assumes  in  every  stage  of  its  growth.  There  is.  a 
very  beautiful  tree  of  this  kind,  apparently  a  drooping  variety,  at  Eoville, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  m  Worcestershire,  which  literally  sweeps 
the  ground  with  its  foliage,  covering  a  space  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  resembling  an  immense  plume  of  feathers,  or  a  pyramid  of  tassels  oC 
a  rich,  glossy,  purplish  brown.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this 
tree,  though  many  others  might  be  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  copper-coloured  beech  is  another  variety,  only  differing  from 
the  other  in  the  colour  of  its  foliage.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  kmd  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House.  The  coin-, 
mon  beech  is  a  native  of  England,  and  very  fine  specimens  of  it  may  be 
seen  growing  wild  in  the  New  Forest ;  at  Sir  Harry  Featherstonehaugh*s,. 
near  CbicheSter ;  at  Bear  Wood ;  at  Frankley,  in  Worcestershire ;  and  in 
many  other  places.  A  noble  specimen  at  Shardeloes,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
has  a  smooth  trunk  sixty-five  feet  high  to  the  first  branch,  and  measures 
seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  at  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  beech  is  not  of  much  value  as  a  timber  tree,  but  the  masts  are  eaten 
by  swine  and  deer;  and  the  leaves  are  used  in  France  to  stuff  beds  for  the' 
peasantry  instead  of  straw,  and  also  for  fuel :  the  children  gather  them  into 
sacks  and  load  their  donkeys  with  them.  The  leaves  of  the  beech  take  a 
fine  colour  in  autumn,  and  generally  hang  very  long  on  the  tree.  The  cut, 
or  fern-leaved  variety  of  beech  is  veiy  curious. 

The  Hornbeam,  Carpinus  Betula,  closely  resembles  the  beech.  It  takes' 
its  name  from  having  been  formerly  generally  used  for  the  yokes  of  cattle. 
The  wood  is  white,  and  of  a  fine  close  texture.  The  tree  is  of  little  value 
as  an  ornamental  plant,  excepting  that,  as  it  grows  thick,  and  its  leaves  are 
persistent,  like  those  of  the  beech,  it  is  well  adapted  for  forming  close  hedges, 
it  was  generally  used  for  lab3rrinths  in  the  old  gardens. 
.  The idme, Tilla £uropsea» ia  much usedfor  avenues  and  public  valks/ 
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particularly  on  the  continent.  "  Meet  me  under  the  limes  **  is  a  commcn 
assignation  in  many  countries.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  fraj^rant  flowers, 
which  are  particularly  agreeable  to  bees,  and  are  considered  to  make  ex- 
cellent honey.  The  honey  produced  from  the  forests  of  this  tree  in  Lithuania 
sells  for  more  than  double  the  price  of  any  other,  and  is  reckoned  particularly 
good  for  liqueurs.  The  wood  is  smooth  and  beautifully  white ;  it  is  generally 
used  by  the  carver,  the  turner,  and  the  musical  instrument  maker.  Gibbon 
used  it  for  his  beautiful  awning  at  Chatsworth,  &c. ;  and  the  inner  bark, 
macerated  in  water,  makes  the  Russian  bass,  or  more  properly  bast,  mats. 
There  are  several  species  of  lime-trees ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
the  red-twisged  lime :  the  broad-leaved  lime,  some  curious  old  trees  of  this 
species,  in  Bohemia,  are  said  to  have  borne  hooded  leaves  ever  since  some 
monks  were  hanged  on  them  ;  the  black  lime,  and  the  silvery  lime.  All 
are  handsome,  particularly  the  last,  and  make  an  agreeable  variety  in 
shrabberies. 

Important  to  Farmer9, — By  the  fifth  section  of  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  95,  it  is 
provided,  that  the  owners  of  waggons  and  carts,  the  wheels  of  which  are 
six  inches  wide,  with  the  nails  counter-sunk,  are  entitled  to  an  allowance 
of  one-third  of  the  ordinary  toll  demanded  at  all  turnpike-gates ;  but  that 
such  allowance  is  not  generally  demanded. 
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Dr.  Simon,  a  foreign  professor  of  physics,  has  delivered  experimental 
lectures  in  Regent-street  The  operator,  whose  apparatus  is  so  extensive 
and  complete  as  to  form  a  very  fine  exhibition  in  itself,  selects  for  demon- 
stration the  most  striking  phenomena  in  three  departments  of  natural 
philosophy, — ^pneumatics,  electricity,  and  electro-magnetism ;  and  performs 
some  very  delicate  and  rare  experiments,  which  few  but  those  profissionally 
engaged  m  scientific  pursuits  nave  the  means  of  accoxnplishing  for  them- 
selves. A  general  outline  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Simon  will  be 
suflBcient  to  show  the  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  nature  of  his 
experimental  lectures.  Dr.  Simon  commences  his  exhibition  by  performing 
some  pleasing  experiments  in  pneumatics,  demonstrating  the  elastic 
quality  of  air,  its  immense  power  when  condensed,  and  the  compressing 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  lecturer  then  proceeds  to  experimentalize 
with  electricity,  and  among  the  phenomena  displayed  by  him  in  this 
department  of  physics  there  are  two  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  The 
first  is  an  experiment  showing  the  impermeaoility  of  electricity  through 
glass.    A  plate  of  elass  is  placed  between  two  electric  conductors,  the 

S>ints  of  which  are  fixed  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
leetridty  is  then  strongly  excited,  and  the  spark  passes  from  one  rod  to 
the  other,  not,  however,  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  pass  through  a  metal 
plate  or  any  other  conducting  material,  but  by  breaking  a  minute  hole  in 
the  glass,  and  thus  opening  a  door  for  escape.  The  next  experiment  is  the 
production  of  a  light  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Aurora  Borealis.  This  is 
effected  by  Uie  introduction  of  the  electric  fiuid  into  a  glass  tube,  from 
which  the  atmospheric  air  has  been  previously  exhausted  ;  and  Dr.  Simon 
is  therefore  induced  to  suppose  that  the  beautiful  natural  phenomenon  of 
the  northern  lights  is  occasioned  by  the  diffusion  of  the  electric  fiuid  in  a 
highljT  rarified  atmosphere,  unattracted  by  any  conducting  matter.  Another 
experiment  connected  with- electricity  is  also  exhibited  by  Dr.  Simon, 
highly  interesting  from  its  novelty.  It  is  known  that  gunpowder  when 
compressed,  as  when  in  a  loaded  pistol,  may  be  exploded  by  means  of 
electricity,  but  the  usual  effect  of  passing  the  electric  fluid  through  powder 
.unmixed  with  extraneous  substances  in  a  loose  state,  is  to  scatter  without 
inflaming  it.    Dr.  Simon,  however,  by  causing  the  electric  spark  to  pass 
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through  spirits  of  wine  diluted  with  water»  and  therebjr  retarding  its 
passage,  succeeds  in  exploding  the  loose  powder.  The  exhibition  concludes 
with  experiments  in  electro-magnetism.  The  electro-magnet- is  composed 
of  a  son  piece  of  iron,  bent  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and 
bound  round  with  copper  wire.  The  two  ends  of  this  wire  being  brought 
in  contact  with  the  ^vanic  battery,  the  effect  immediately  produced  is  to 
communicate  to  the  iron,  which  before  possessed  not  the  slightest  power  of 
attraction,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  magnetic  influence— a  fact  which. 
Dr.  Simon,  observed,  establish^  the  existence  of  an  affinity  between  the 
galvanic  and  magnetic  fluids. 

Harveian  Society, — FtmUgaiing  Bathg, — ^At  a  meeting,  Mr.  Green,  of  Great 
Marlborough-street,  read  a  paper  on  baths,  heat,  and  fumigations.  Among 
many  other  valuable  observations,  he  remarked,  that  water-baths,  when  re- 
sorted to  for  painful  affections  of  the  joints,  spasms,  &c.,  should  be  taken  at 
a  higher  temperature,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  is  usual.  Sea^waier 
baths,  when  used  for  the  cure  of  complaints  !of  the  skin,  Mr.  Green  is  of 
opinion  do  no  permanent  good ;  and  to  the  debilitated  are  frequently  injurious. 
V  apour  bathing,  to  which  recourse  is  now  frequently  had  in  this  countiy, 
is  generally  administered  on  a  wron^  principle.  A  vapour  bath  ought  to  be 
so  constructed,  that  the  feet  should  always  be  kept  the  hottest,  and  the 
head  should  seldom  be  enclosed.  But  as  a  means  of  maintaining,  improv- 
ing, or  restoring  health,  Mr.  Green  contends  that  there  are  no  baths  com- 
parable with  the  dry  or  fumigating  baths,  of  which  the  temporary  applica- 
tion of  increased  heat  to  the  whole  of  the  body  except  the  face,  constitutes 
the  principle,  and  to  which  is  added  medicine  in  the  form  of  gas,  the  ab- 
sorption of  which  into  the  system  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  obstinate  disease, 
or  when  the  coats  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  are  too  weak  to  retain  medicine 
taken  in  the  usual  way.  This  mode  of  treatment,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
intrusted  to  ignorant  or  unskilful  hands ;  or  the  consequences  may  be  the 
reverse  of  beneficial. — Literary  Gazette, — [We  have  seen  an  excellent 
pamphl^  on  this  subject  published  by  Mr.  Green.  It  contains  a  vast 
number  of  proofs  in  support  of  his  theory,  and,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  ia 
saying,  establishes  the  utility  of  a  system  he  has  laboured  so  indefatigably 
to  introduce  into  general  practice.  Mr.  Green  is  disinterested  as  well  as 
zealous ;  and  is  anxious  that  the  beneficial  results  experienced  from  his  own 
baths,  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  should  be  shared  as  widely  as  possible. 
Their  efficacy  in  curing  diseases  of  the  skin  and  complaints  arising  from 
indigestion— evils  common  to  all  whose  lives  are  either  too  gay  or  toe 
sedentary— cannot  be  too  extensively  known.  The  pamphlet  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  .man  of  sound  sense  and  practical  experience.  It  is 
without  the  slightest  particle  of  quackery,  and  bears  ample  testimony  that 
the  writer  is  eminently  qualified,  by  education  and  practice,  to  procure  the 
more  general  adoption  of  a  plan  which,  if  judiciously  administered,  is  almost 
certain  to  cure  many  terrible  diseases  ere  j^et  they  nave  mastered  Nature.] 

Improved  Apparatus  for  Warming  and  FentHating  Building: — Mr. 
Sylvester  describes  his  improvement  thus : — ^The  first  part  of  my  invention 
applies  to  a  pate  in  which  the  fire  is  made  nearly,  or  quite,  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  or  hearth ;  under  which  grate  I  make  an  excavation  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  .an  ash*  pit,  and  of  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fire ;  and  1  place  the  fire-bars  of  this  grate  with  their  back  ends  resting 
upon  the  back  brim  of  the  ash-pit.  Each  bar  lies  separate  from  the  other, 
leaving  the  usual  space  for  the  ashes  to  fall  through,  and  for  the  air  to  pass 
up  into  the  fire ;  and  firom  the  front  part  of  each  fire-bar  I  make  a  prolon- 
gation of  sufficient  length  to  bear  upon,  and  lie  over  some  portion  of  the 
common  hearth.  Each  prolongation  is  increased  in  width  from  the  fire- 
place outwards,  so  much  that  all  the  prolongations  taken  together  shall 
form  one  continuous  plate  or  metal  hearth  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  nearly 
or  quite  level  with  the  floor,  as  may  be  convenient :  and  I  make  along  the 
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underside  of  each  prolongation  of  the  fire-bajs,  a  groove  or  ftirrow,  which, 
by  lying  on  its  bearing,  will  form  a  tubular  perforation  for  the  admbsion  of 
fresh  air  to  the  ash-pit,  and  thence  to  the  fire,  and  for  the  emission  of  warm 
air  into  the  room. 

The  outward  or  front  line  of  the  metal  hearth,  or  the  line  which  bounds 
the  ends  of  all  the  prolongations,  may  be  either  straight  or  ciu-ved,  and  the 
fire-bars,  with  their  prolongations,  may  lodge  in  a  curb  of  stone  or  metal, 
at  discretion.  And  in  order  the  more  readily  to  open  the  ash-pit  to  remove 
the  ashes,  I  leave  four  or  more  bars  unfastened,  except  by  their  weight, 
and  which  may  be  taken  out  at  pleasure. 

The  second  part  of  my  improvement  consists  in  attaching  to  the  sides  or 
back,  or  to  the  sides  and  back  of  my  fire-grate,  and  extending  as  hi^h  as 
inay  be  convenient,  or  the  situation  will  permit,  a  vessel  or  vessels  for  hold- 
ing water  to  be  heated  by  the  fire.  In  my  improvement  I  cause  currents 
of  air  to  be  directed  through  tubes  similarly  placed,  but  make  the  air  im- 
pinge against  the  outside  of  my  vessel  or  vessds  of  heated  water,  by  which 
arrangement  a  more  equable  temperature  may  be  kept  up  with  much  less 
care  and  labour  in  attending  to  the  fire. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  a  large  fire  in  the  grate  for  transmitting 
the  heat  copiously  to  distant  apartments,  without  giving  out  too  much  heat 
to  the  room  in  which  the  gratie  is  fixed,  I  form  a  cover  to  fit  over  and  in 
fi^>nt  of  the  fire,  having  a  door-way  through  which  fuel  may  be  supplied. 

Improved  Ships*  Moorings. — Mr.  Mitchell,  an  eminent  civU  engineer  of 
Belfast,  has  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  a  graving-dock  to  facilitate  the 
repairing,  building,  or  retaining  of  vessels,  and  for  certain  part^  applicable 
for  other  purposes.  One  of  these  applications  is  an  improved  mooring, 
which  portends  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  nautical  world.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  screw,  the  spiral  thread  being  e;i^tended,  so  as  to  form 
a  broad  fiange,  with  little  more  than  one  revolution  round  the  central  shaft. 
This  flange,  when  forced  round  by  means  of  a  long  shaft,  adapted  by  joints 
to  the  depth  of  water,  insinuates  itself  into  the  earth,  until  a  fiim  hold  is 
obtained,  when  the  long  shaft  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  mooring  at  the 
required  depth,  with  a  strong  bridle-chain  attached.  The  advantage  of 
these  moorings  is,  that  they  may  be  used  wherever  the  water  is  not  of  ex- 
traordinary depth,  unless  the  ground  is  rocky.  In  soft  groimds,  they  may 
be  sunk  considerably  below  the  surface;  but  where  the  bottom  is  nrm,  a 
depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  is  generally  sufficient.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
objections  of  the  ordinary  modes  are  obviated.  One  of  these  is,  where  a 
broad,  flat  stone  is  sunk  two  or  three  feet  into  the  ground,  with  a  bridle- 
chsun  attached.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that,  in  shallow  water,  vessels  fre- 
quently receive  injury  from  it ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  excavation  for 
receiving  the  stone  is  almost  impracticable  in  more  than  three,  or  three 
and  a  half,  fathoms  water.  The  other  description  is  formed  of  a  strong 
chain  stretched  along  the  ground,  and  securea  at  its  extremities  by  moor- 
ing-bloc]»,  or  anchors,  the  vessel  swinging  at  a  bridle-chain  in  the  middle. 
The  vast  expense  of  this  apparatus,— the  foul  bottom  which  it  makes, — 
ships'  anchors  often  catching  in  the  ground- chain,  and  thereby  occasioning 
much  labour  and  difficulty, — and,  in  fact,  that,  in  shallow  water,  the  moor- 
ing-blocks  are  as  dangerous  as  rocks, — constitute  very  great  and  almost 
insuperable  objections.  We  are  ^lad  to  announce  that  Mr.  MitchelFs 
invention  has  received  the  attention  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
that  the  Supply  transport  and  Echo  gun-brig  were  attached  to  his  moorings 
at  Deptford  m  the  month  of  December ;  that  they  rode  out  the  destructive 
gales  of  that  month  undisturbed ;  and  that  so  mr  the  experiments  have 
proved  perfectly  successful.  Further  experiments  are  in  progress ;  and  we 
understand  that  the  Thames  Navigation  Committee  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  subject. 

W  ■  I        -  ■ '  «  
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BANKRUPTS, 

PACK  DBCBICBBR  24,  1833,  TO  JAITUABT  21,    1834,  INCLUUTK. 


Dec.  S4. — C.  S.  AsBPOED,  Abchnreh-lsne. 
scrivener  sod  bill-broker.  8.  Rbbd,  EatU 
boorne,  draper  and  grocer.  W.  T.  Oooo- 
iNo,  Welbeckatreet,  plumber  and  glatiei. 
J.  and  J.  Broad,  Spring  Vale  Iron-works, 
Sedgley,  Staffordshire,  Iron-manufacturen. 
H.  WiLsov,   Norwich,  tobacconist.  J. 

Chapman,  Feltwell,  Norfolk,  shopkeeper. 
C.  E.  Wblbournb,  Falklngbsm,  Lincoln' 
shire,  schoolmaster  and  coach-proprietor. 
J.  O.  Cannbll,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  sad- 
dler and  harness-maker.  W.  J.  Skorb, 
Liverpool,  merchant.  W.  Sbakspbaeb* 
DeTises,  Wiltshire,  hatter  and  mercer. 

Dec.  S7.— J.  Lbbch,  Fleet-street,  tsTsm- 
keeper.  A.  WisBiiAir,  Ulster-place,  Regenfi- 
park,  druggist.  8.  Drink watbr,  Liver- 
pool, coal-merchant.  S.  Livbsbv,  Man- 
chester, victualler.^  J.  B.  Braolbv,  Beytoa* 
Snffolk.  grocer. 

Dec.  31.— F.  WvMBR,    SUr-street,   Wap- 
^>    plnv*  victualler.       J.  Wriobt,  Jun.,  Cross* 
lane,  coal-factor.        8.  Ellis,  Fleet-street, 
victualler.  W.  Hall,  Plymouth,  silver- 

smith.  R.  R.  LiNTBORNB,  Poole,  victualler. 
J.  Taylor,  Bradford,  grocer.  B.  Barkbr, 
Bridlington,  grocer.  J.  Mrw,  Coventry, 
riband-manufacturer.  J.   Mason,  West 

Butterwick,  Lincolnshire,  brlckmaker.  P. 
NuRSBT,  Melton.  Snffolk.  architect.  P. 
Lrathbr,  Manchester,  fustian-manufacturer. 
J.J. Spitrr,  Maltby,  Yorkshire,  paper-maker. 
W.  WAI.LDBN,  Reading,  slopaeller.  W.  J. 
VvvKLKY,  West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire, 
cattle-dealer. 

Jan.  3.— W.  Shxpbbrd,  Cheshunt,  Hert* 
f  or  dshlre.  manufacturer  of  water-proof  articles. 
W.  RoLPB,  Cheshunt.  Hertfordshire,  manu- 
facturer of  waterproof  articles.  W.  S.  Cas- 
TXLL,  Piccadilly,  printer.  H.  H.  Frao- 
MiBRB,  Strand,  coffee-house-keeper.  T. 
Atkinson,  jun.,  Knottingley,  YorkshUe. 
lime-burner.  R.  Hvtton.  Leeds,   linen- 

draper.  W.  and  J.  FiRTB,  Skelmanthorpe. 
Yorkshire,  manufacturer  of  fancy  goods.  W. 
Kings PORD.  Buckland.  paper-manfacturer. 
J.  RoBBBROS,  Norwich,  money-scrivener. 
B.  H.  Pbillips  and  J.  Sbarlb,  Totnes.  De- 
vonshire, ship-owners.  J.  HuMrBRST, 
Weedon-Beck,  Northamptonshire,  Inn-holder. 

Jan.  7.-— R.  Shba  and  T.  Finn,  Great  Pulte- 


ney-strect,  tailors.  J.  Oabnbtt,  ChlsweUc 
street,  hat-manufacturer.  D.  HAMiLiiMr« 
Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street  tailor.  J. 
Habtlbv.  sen.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  gardener 
J.  Barnbtt,  Birmingham,  coach-proprietor 
R.  Alsop,  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire,  miller. 
J.   RoBBRTS,  Carnarvoo,   merchant.  J. 

Williams,  Bath,  veterinary-surgeon.  J« 
DiNOLBT,  Birmingham,  liaberdasher. 

Jan.  lO.—W.  SBARP,.Threadneedle-slreef, 
insurance-broker.  R.  Earnsbaw,  West 
Bradford,  farmer.  R.   Walkings bav, 

Liverpool,  merchant.  R.  Orbbnham,  Li- 
verpool, merchant.  T.  Pb arson  and  R.  O. 
RoBBETS,  Liverpool,  timbernnercliants. 

Jan.  14.— H.  F.  Holt,  Holy  well-street. 
Westminster,  surgeon.  J.  Pullbn.  Austin- 
friars,  scrivener.  W.  How ar  d,  Brlck-strect, 
Plccadtlly.  chymlst  R.  WiDOWPiBLD.Jun.* 
Park-place,  Kennlngton-cross,  chymist.  J. 
Capby,  Fore-street,  haberdasher.  H.  Da- 
VIB8.  Carmarthen,  cabinet-maker.  D.  Rah- 
KiNB,  Martin*s-lane,  Cannon-street,  merchant. 
J.  OouLDiNo  and  R.  Davibs,  Liverpool, 
ahlp-brokers.  P.  Dalv,  Liverpool,  brick- 
layer. S.  L.  Laxabos,  Bath,  soap-mana- 
facturer.  £.  W.  Lbvbt.  Ledbury.  Here- 
fordshire, innkeeper.  S.  Bbnnbtt,  Bath, 
grocer. 

Jan.  17.— T.  Coopbb,  Stafford-row,  Pimlico, 
shoemaker.  J.  J.  Routlbdob,  High  Hol- 
born,  sllkman.  J.  Colbs,  Maids  Moretoo, 
Buckloghamehlre,  miller.  J.  Writbsiob, 
Whitehaven,   merchant  A.   Clapbah. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  soap-manufacturer. 

Jan.  SI.— J.  Wansbll,  Howlaod-atrect* 
dealer  in  murical  Instruments.  J.  and  J. 
Wriobt,  Llraehonse-hole,  ship-chandlers. 
R.  Spbinobtt,  Saint  Margaret*s-liill,  Souih- 
wark,  hop- merchant.  W.  Ditrrant,  Llnd- 
field,  brewer.  T.  Asbburnbr,  Manchester, 
grocer.    J.  Hanson,  T.  Wardlbt,  J.  Link, 

J.  FiXLDING,  T.    FiBLDINO,  J.  FlBLOINO,   J. 

ituLmLKV,  O.  T.  Bvttbbwortr.  and  H. 
Barnbs,  Two  Brooks,  Lancashire,  calico- 
printers.  D.  B.  HoLB,  Acre-lane.  Brixton, 
victualler.  L.  Gardib,  Leicester-square, 
importer  of  foreign  goods.  G.  B.  Piz.  Li- 
verpool, pawnbroker.  H.  C.  Rvland,  Oob- 
well-strret,  victualler.  T.  Duckwobtb, 
Manchester,  calico-printer.  A.  W.  Mills, 
Carey-street,  stationer. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  MONEY-MARKET  REPORT. 


The  commencement  of  the  new  yeftr 
hai  brought  with  it,  if  not  all  the  aod- 
▼ity  and  vigour  which  usually  animatea 
trade  at  such  a  period,  still  a  consider- 
able improvement  upon  the  languor 
which  diaractertaed  the  dose  of  that 
which  has  expired.  A  good  deal  of  bu- 
siness has  been  done  during  the  last 
month  in  Colonial  produce;  and  net- 


withstanding  the  large  quantities  offered 
for  sale,  the  holders  have  been  enabledy 
by  occasionally  withdrawing  parcels,  to 
prevent  prices  from  sinking ;  indeed,  an 
advance  is  confidently  looked  forward 
to.  The  Woollen  Manufacturers  have 
been  less  busily  employed  of  late,  partly, 
doubtless,  frokn  the  extraordinary  mild- 
ness of  the  season.    The  trade  In  Silk 
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Goods,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
brisk.  Much  inconvenience  baa  be«n 
occasioned,  and  is  still  felt,  in  the  mer- 
cantile world,  and  considerable  Ions  en* 
tailed  upon  ship-owners,  by  the  long 
and  undeviating  continuance  of  westerly 
winds,  owing  to  which  the  Channel  is 
crowded  with  outward-bound  vessels,  to 
the  extent  of  five  or  six  hundred,  many 
of  which  have  been  lying  there  upwards 
of  six  weeks.  The  eflfects  of  this  delay 
are  already  beginning  to  be  felt  in  our 
West  India  Colonies  in  the  absence  of 
shipping  to  take  off  the  produce,  which 
is  ready  for  this  market. 

For  British  Plantation  Sugar  there 
continues  to  be  a  tolerably  brisk  demand, 
particularly  for  good  colouring  qualities, 
and  prices  are  firmly  maintained.  A 
jwroel  of  128  hhds.  of  Barbadoes,  lately 
sold  by  public  auction,  brought  63«.  6d, 
for  middling  and  61 «.  for  fine,  being  an 
improvement  of  about  6d,  per  cwt. 
The  stock  at  present  in  the  warehouses 
exceeds  that  of  a  twelvemonth  ago  by 
about  7,600  hhds. 

Considerable  sales  have  alilft  recently 
been  effected  in  MauritiusJ,Sugars,  and 
in  many  instances  at  an  advance  of 
from  6d.  to  l«.  per  cwt. ;  brown  having 
brought  46t.  6d,  to  50t.  6d^  and  yellow 
61«.  to  56t.  6d. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  also  for  East 
India  Sugars,  but  it  is  checked  by  the 
hiffher 'prices  put  upon^them  by  the 
holders!  A  parcel  of  Bengal  brought, 
by  public  siale,  24f.  6d,  for  yellow, 
25«.  6d.  to  28«.  for  middling  white,  and 
35«.  for  very  fine.  Siam,  middling  to 
good  white,  23fl.  Bd.  to  25«.'  6d. ;  yellow, 
21s.  ed,  to  22f.  6rf.  Manilla,  21«.  6d.  to 
92$.  6d. 

For  Foreign  Sugars  there  has  been 
less  inquiry;  the  prices  lately  realised 
for  187  chests  of  Brazil  were,  for  fine 
brown,  19s.  to  22t. ;  low  white,  22«.  6d. 
to  23f . ;  good  white,  24s.  6d,  to  26«.  A 
parcel  of  damaged  white  Havannah  sold 
for  26t.  ed.  to  27«. 

The  Refined  Market  presenu  a  little 
more  animation  than  it  has  lately  mani- 
fested, but  the  business  is  principally 
confined  to  home  consumption.  Fine 
crushed  brings  from  30«.  6d.  to  Sis. ;  or, 
if  manufactured  from  Foreign  Sugar, 
29ff.  6J.  per  cwt. 

The  last  average  price  of  Sugar  is 
1/.  8«.  4f cf.  per  cwt.,  being  4d.  higher 
than  the  aversge  at  the  corresponding 
date  of  last  year. 

There  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  dean 
good  qualities  of  British  Plantation 
Coffee;  but  unclean  descriptions,  of 
which  some  large  parcels  have  lately 


been  offered,  conld  only  be  disposed  of 
at  a  reduction  from  former  prices.  The 
prices  lately  realised  have  been-*for 
Jamaica  middling,  92f.  to  98f.;  good 
and  fine  ordinary,  84«.  to  89t.;  ordi- 
nary, 82«.  to  83s. ;  for  Berbice  middling, 
92«.  to  95«.;  fine  ordinary,  87'' ;  goml 
ordinary,  unclean,  72*.  to  7&'-  6tf* 
Ariage,  60t.  to  8^«.  Donerara,  fair 
middling,  86«.  6d.  to  87S';  good  ordi- 
nary to  middling,  unclean,  78«*  to  82t. 

In  East  India  Coffee  a  decline'  of 
about  2«.  per  cwt.  has  taken  place,  con* 
sequent  upon  the  large  quantities  which 
have  been  brought  into  the  market* 
Good  ordinary  Ceylon  has  brought 
56f.  6d.  to  6^s.;  Batavia,  64«.  6d.  to 
65a.6d.;  Samarang  fine  ordinary,  62«.6f/. 
Mysore,  60t.  to  64« ;  and  a  parcel  of 
damaged  Samatra,  43s.  to  4d«.  About 
1,270  bales  and  800  basketo  of  Mocha, 
chiefly  of  ordinary  quality,  were  sold  at 
64s.  to  68s.,  with  the  exception  of  some 
baskets  of  good  brown  in  packages  of 
201bs.  each,  which  brought  from  75«.  to 
86f .  per  cwt. 

In  Foreign  Coffee  there  has  been  lit- 
tle done  of  late,  and  the  parcels  that 
have  been  offered  have  been  for  the 

greater  part  damaged  ;  of  these  Havanna 
as  brought  53».  to  66*. ;  Brazil,  65«.  to 
67«.  6d. ;  Porto  Rico,  67t.  to  60f. 

The  demand  for  Cocoa  is  still  very 
limited ;  947  bags  of  Brazil,  lately  offered 
by  auction,  were  taken  in  at  22«.  6f .  to 
24s. ;  700  bags  of  Trinidad  have  been 
sold  at  38«.  6d,  to  49t.  6d. ;  and  for  a 
portion  that  was  damaged,  at  36».  &d.  to 
87«*  A  contract  has,  it  is  said,  been 
made  with  Government  for  40  tons  at 
22s.  6<i. 

The  demand  for  Rum  has  lately  been 
exceedingly  lively;  and  the  fact  of  an 
additional  purchase  having  been  made 
by  Government  of  30,000  gallons,  at 
2f.  l|rf.,  has  caused  an  advance  of  full 
1^.  per  gallon  on  Leewards;  scarcely 
any  parcels  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
importers,  and  proofs  are  held  at  2s.  3d.; 
6  over,  at  2s.  34(2. ;  6  to  9  over,  2t.  4dL 
Some  large  sales  of  Jamaica,  30  over 
proof,  have  been  made  at  3t. 

In  Cotton  Wool,  the  transactions 
have  latterly  been  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  By  public  sale,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  3,400  bales  of  Surats, 
very  ordinary  to  fine,  brought  6  jd.  to 
'J id.;  480  Madras,  fair  to  good  fair, 
6\d.  to  6|</. 

The  Indigo  Sale  commenced  on  the 
21  St,  and  consisted  of  4,290  chests; 
during  die  first  two  days,  middling  and 
ordinary  descriptions  with  difficulty 
maintained  the  previous  current  prices, 
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while  the  niperior  qtiallties  mifltered  a 
depreuion  of  from  4d»  to  M,  per  lb. 
Subsequently  the  aooounts  from  Calcutta 
were  of  a  character  which  Induced  pro- 
prietors to  put  an  additional  protection 
on  their  lots,  and  an  advance  of  at  least 
2(/.  was  realized  beyond  the  first  day'A 
prices. 

'  The  Tallow  Market  has  been  for  some 
time  past  steady,  but  symptoms  of  a  de- 
cline have  lately  begun  to  manifest 
themselves ;  latterly  the  price  has  been 
438. 6d.  to  4Stf.  9d. ;  but  a  saleable  parcel 
of  damaged  St.  Petersburg  yellow  candle 
tallow,  the  cargo  of  a  stranded  vessel,  at 
40i«.  9d,  to  41«.  9</.,  has  created  some 
alarm  among  the  speeulators  for  high 
prices. 

Although  the  late  tempestuous  wea- 
ther has  greatly  impeded  the  supply  of 
Grain  coastwise,  the  Corn  Market  has 
been  exceedingly  langfuid,  except  as  re- 

Strds  the  finer  qualities  of  Wheat  and 
arley,  which  meet  with  ready   sale 
without  reduction  in  price. 

The  Money  Market  has,  upon  the 
whole,  been  steady  during  the  past 
month  ;  the  loan  of  two  millions  by  the 
Bank  to  two  eminent  capitalists  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  raised  the  price  of 
Consols  about  ]  per  cent. ;  and  although 
some  sales  of  stock  invested  by  Savings 
Banks,  and  rumours  of  hostilities,  have 
produced  an  effect  in  the  opposite  direc* 
lion,  the  extremes  of  fluctuation  between 


the  account  of  the  28d  ult.  and  the  preced- 
ing, one  did  not  exceed  1 1  per  cent.  In  Uie 
Foreign  Funds  the  principal  fluctuations 
have  heen  in  Portugfuese  and  Spanish ; 
the  latter  having  risen  S  per  cent,  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  removal  of 
Zea  Bermudez  from  the  ministry.  The 
closing  prices  of  the  various  public  we- 
corities  on  the  2fith  are  subjoined: — 

BRITISH  FUNOe. 

Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  88}  f^Ditto 
for  the  Account,  88#  ) — ^Three  per  Cent. 
Reduced,  88(  {—Three  and  a  Half  per 
C/ent.  Reduced,  971 — ^^^  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.,  90^ — Four  per  Cent., 
1034f-India  Stock,  242-3— Bank,  21 3} 
14(— Exchequer  Bills,  46f.,  47«.— India 
Bonds,  25t.,  27*. 

VORBIGN   FUNDS. 

Belgian,  96^Brazilian,  69^Chi- 
lian,  23  24— Colombian,  22}  f— Danish 
7Bi  4— Dutch  Five  per  Cent.,  95^  } 
— Ditto  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent., 
49§  i  —  Mexican,  38i  —  Portuguese, 
58$  }— Ditto  New  Loan,  58}  |— .Rus- 
sian, 1031  4}— Spanish,  24}  {. 

SHARBS. 

Anglo  Mexican  Mines,  8/.  10*.,  9/. 
—  United  Mexican,  10/.,  10/.  10«, — 
Colombian,  8/.,  8/.  I  Of. — Del  Monte» 
49/.  10«.,  50L — Imperial  Brazilian,  61/., 
62/.— Bolanos,  137/.  10«.,  142/.  J0«.— 
British  Iron  Company,  30/.,  30/.  10«. — 
Canada  Company,  61/.  10«.,  62/.  lOi. — 
Irish  Provincial  Bank,  38/.  5«.,  38/.  15s. 
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GREAT   BRITAIN. 


Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Qreat  Britain  in  the 

Customs...  4^ 

RxciM 

Stamps 

Post-OfHce . . 

Taxes 

Mltcellan*... 

Repayments 
of  Adrances 
for    PabUe 
Works 

Total,  jtf 

Qrs.  end 

1833. 

ed  Jan.  6, 
1834. 

In- 
crease. 

De. 
crease. 

Yrs.  eDd< 
1833. 

sd  Jan.  6, 
1834. 

In- 
crease. 

De. 
crease. 

3,887306 
3.966.488 

338.000 

14M)2,833 

84,7W 

8J»1,287 
4,864,403 
W75,1I2 
324,000 
1,808.70! 
97/)46 

'mobii' 

993.019 

""ftt3 

14.000 

94.IS9 

7.683 

i6j5S9383 

14.657^1 

6,515.344 

1.393.000 

4,943385 

69.853 

]4JM6,988 

14304,969 

6,498,686 

1386.000 

4399,058 

57.138 

619394 

"51397 

9.790 

11,705.301 
88J71 

11.693,689 
103.886 

S98.005 
90,115 

409.667 

43.059.185 
330,164 

42,691397 
315.018 

S46.741 


684.099 
5.136 

ll,789,07S 

11, 697^35 

318,120 

409,667 
318,120 

43,879339 

49,936345 

264J41 

689.235 
946.741 

Uedact  Is 
Decrease  < 

crtaM  •••*. •....,. 

Deduct  In 
Decrease  < 

crease  .•.••.•••..* 

)n  the  Qaai 

'ter  .... 

91.647 

an  the  Year 

442.494 
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By  this  net  abstract  of  the  rerenue  ibr  the  year  and  quarter  ended  Jan. 
5th,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  on  the  year  of  442,494/.  and  on 
the  quarter  of  91,547/.  When,  however,  the  taxes  which  have  been  re- 
mitted—as for  example,  the  tax  on  soap,  and  various  other  articles— are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  loss  in  the  revenue  will  not  only  not  excite 
any  siuprise,  but  rather  be  deemed  a  gain  to  the  public.  The  decrease 
on  the  customs  amounts,  for  the  quarter,  to  293,019/.  The  uncom- 
pensated deficiency  of  94,122/.  is  found  under  the  head  of  taxes,  which  may 
probably  arise  from  an  unwillin^ess  to  enforce  rigidly  the  law  in  their 
collection.  The  defalcation  in  the  revenue  of  Customs  on  the  quarter  just 
expired,  as  compared  with  its  produce  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year,  is  owing,  we,  have  no  doubt,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  to  the  difference  in 
the  duties  for  com*  The  rise  in  the  Excise  presents  a  gratifying  feature  in 
these  returns,  as  this  tax  is  levied  on  articles  chiefly  consumed  by  the  middle 
and  labouring  classes. 

Lord  Althorp,  in  his  speech  of  20th  of  April  last,  calculated  the  annual 
diminution  of  revenue  consequent  on  the  repeal  of  taxes  which  then  took 
place,  at  1,056,000/.,  or  264,000/.  per  quarter.  That  deficiency  for  the  last 
three  quarters  accordingly  amounts  to  792,000/.,  but  the  actual  diminution 
of  revenue  for  these  three  quarters  is  precisely  349,074/.>  leaving  a  balance 
of  442,926/.  in  favour  of  the  revenue. 

This  view  must  be  reckoned  a  very  favourable  one  by  all,  who  do  not 
expect  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  is  not  to  be  followed  by  a  diminution 
of  revenue. 

The  diminution  for  the  last  quarter  is  ,     ,     .     91,547/. 
For  tiie  quarter  ending  Oct.  10,  it  was       .     ,  252,276/. 

160,729/. 

Here^  too,  there  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  those  who  consider  a  surplus 
of  160,729/.  to  be  of  some  amount. 

There  has  been,  in  fact,  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  revenue,  both  for  the 
last  quarter  and  during  the  last  year,  in  the  Excise  department,  which  affords 
the  best  means  of  judj^ng  that  the  people  have  it  in  their  power  to  supply 
themselves,  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  the  comforts,  and  even 
superfluities  of  life. 

Those  who  complain  of  a  falling  revenue  should  remember  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  have  repealed  taxes,  according  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  state- 
ment, to  the  amount  of  3,335,000/.,  and  that  the  late  Ministers  repealed 
taxes  in  1830,  which  did  not  begin  to  take  effect  till  October  of  that  year, 
to  the  amount  of  3,400,000/.,  making  a  total  in  three  years  and  three  months 
of  6,735,000/.  Now  if  the  produce  of  the  unrepealed  taxes  had  not  aug- 
mented, the  revenue  for  the  5th  of  January,  1834,Mnstead  of  42,936,845/, 
would  have  been  about  38,700,000/. 


THE    COLONIES. 

WKST  INDIES. 

An  official  document  has  been  published,  containing  an  outline  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Colonial  Department,  for  bringing  about  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  maintaining  order  and  jus- 
tice, especially  between  the  planters  and  the  negroes,  in  the  intermediate 
period.  This  document  has  been  prepared  specially  for  the  Crown  colony 
of  Guiana,  including  Demerara  and  its  dependencies ;  but  it  will  be  applied, 
with  the  modifications  required  by  circumstances,  to  all  the  other  Crown 
colonies,  and  will  be  recommended  to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  those 
islsAds  which  possess  them.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  principal 
provisions : — 
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"  Each  justice,  having  jurisdiction  over  a  given  district,  is  to  fix  his 
station  there,  a  track  of  land  being  set  apart,  and  buildings  thereon  erected, 
one  of  which  is  always  to  be  a  house  of  correction,  as  near  as  may  be  to  that 
spot  where  the  population  of  the  district  appears  most  dense,  and  therefore 
the  subject-matter  for  magisterial  interference  most  frequent.  The  station 
thus  fixed  upon  is  to  be  termed  the  '  Police  Settlement'  of  the  district. 
The  police  are  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  justice  for  the  repression  of 
crimes,  and  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  In  determining  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  observed  by  these  new  magistrates  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  great  and  laudable  pains  are  taken  by  Government  to  facilitate 
amicable  compromises,  and  to  deter,  by  reasonable  and  appropriate  penal- 
ties, both  employers  and  apprentices  from  bringing  forward  frivolous, 
vexatious,  or  unfounded  charges.  The  apprentices  are  to  receive,  hence^ 
forth,  from  their  masters  the  same  amount  of  provisions,  &c.,  for  their  main- 
tenance, in  consideration  of  forty-five  hours'  work  per  week,  as  they  now 
receive  for  sixty  hours,  and  no  extra  labour  imposed  as  a  penalty  on  the 
apprentice  for  misconduct  is  to  exceed  fifteen  nours  per  week  in  addition 
to  the  forty-five,  during  which  the  Abolition  Act  compels  him  to  labour. 
The  clauses  which  treat  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  apprentices 
and  employers  reciprocally  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  good  sense, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  laudable  impartiality.  Hard  laboiur,  and  in  some  aggra- 
vated cases  whipping,  but  under  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  are  the 
chief  punishments  resorted  to  for  neglect  of  duty,  absence,  desertion,  &c.» 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentice :  repetition  of  an  offence  always  subjects  him 
to  an  increase  of  punishment.  Drunkenness,  insubordination,  turbulence, 
are  marked  out  distinctly  for  the  visitation  of  the  law.  Women  are  in  no 
case  to  be  degraded  by  whipping ;  but  for  offences  which  expose]  men  to 
that  species  of  chastisement,  females  shall  be  confined  in  the  stocks,  and 
clad  in  peculiar  and  disgraceful  dresses.  The  employers  are  restrained 
from  the  exercise  of  fraud  or  injustice  towards  the  labourer  by  the  autho- 
rized vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  all  contracts  for 
task  or  other  special  work  entered  into  between  the  parties,  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  stipulations  have  been  Ailfilled.  Fine,  and,  in  some . 
instances,  imprisonment,  are  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  employers  for 
a  breach  of  contract." 

CANADA. 

The  number  of  emigrants  to  Canada,  in  the  last  three  years,  amounts  to 
134,970;  and  the  market  for  British  manufactures  has  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  population.  During  the  last  year,  1035  Briti^ 
vessels,  amounting  to  279,704  tons,  navigated  hj  12,243  seamen,  have 
entered  the  port  of  Quebec  alone.  This  astonishing  trade  has  increased 
A*om  69  vessels,  navigjated  by  731  seamen,  in  the  year  1805.  A  million 
and  a  half  of  value  on  British  manufactures  had  paid  duties  of  import. 

FALKLAND   ISLANDS. 

Our  Government  having  judged  the  Falkland  Islands  to  be  a  station  of 
some  importance  and  convenience  to  our  ships  proceeding  to  the  PaciBc, 
and,  having  taken  possession  of  them,  have  directed  that  Captain  Fitzroy, 
in  the  Beagle,  shoiud  survey  them ;  for  which  service  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  River  Plate.  Lieutenant  H.  Smith,  late  First  Lieutenant  of  the  lyne, 
is  appointed  Governor  of  these  islands,  and  four  seamen,  volunteers,  as  a 
boafs  crew,  for  his  use  and  protection.  They  were  to  proceed  by  the  first 
ship  from  Rio.  It  was  expected  that  this  little  nucleus  party  of  a  new  co- 
lony would  be  reinforced  by  a  party  of  Royal  Marines  from  England.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  these  islands  are  not  so  unproductive  as  has  been 
believed,  and  that  a  limited  number  of  settlers  would  do  well  on  the  eastern 
island,  where,  in  fact,  one  is  forming ;  a  situation  called  Port  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  Berkeley  Sound,  had  been  fixed  upon  as  head-quarters.    At  least 
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seven  thousand  head  of  fine  wild  cattle,  and  five  hundred  wild  horses, 
are  roaming  over  a  large  expanse  of  most  excellent  pasturage.  Game  is 
also  in  abundance,  particularly  rabbits  ;  and  the  shores  abound  with  excel- 
lent fish,  as  well  as  whales  and  seals.  Though  there  is  no  timber  on  the 
islands,  the  sheltered  spots  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  hardy  trees ; 
there  is  peat  in  abundance,  which  would  furnish  a  never-failing  supply  of 
fnel,  and  Kelp  for  manure.  The  climate  is  not  severe,  considering  its  local- 
ities, and  there  is  anchorage  all  round  the  coast. 

CBYLON. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  issued  a  proclamation,  re- 
pealing all  the  existing  laws  relating  to  cinnamon,  and  declaring  that,  fVom 
next  day,  it  should  be  lawful  for  all  persons  to  cultivate,  possess,  and  sell 
the  same,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  exceptions ;  and  allowing  the 
exportation  of  it,  in  any  quantity,  from  Columbo  and  Point  de  GaUe,  at  a 
duty  of  3«,  per  pound. 


FOREIGN    STATES. 


FRANCB. 

Thb  Session  of  the  French  Chamber  was  opened  on  Dec.  23rd,  by  the 
Kingin  person.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Speech : — 

"  The  tranquillity  of  France  has  not  been  disturbed  since  your  last  session. 
It  is  in  the  enjo}rment  of  the  blessing  of  order  and  peace.  Throughout  the 
country  industry  and  labour  meet  with  their  reward.  The  population,  oc- 
cupied and  peaceful,  feels  assured  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  of  my 
fidelity  in  watching  over  them ;  and  the  public  security  is  the  pledge  of 
national  prosperity.  It  was  by  guaranteeing  our  rights,  protecting  our 
interests,  and  by  the  equity  and  moderation  of  our  policy,  that  we  have 
obtained  these  happy  results.  In  order  to  render  them  lasting,  we  shall 
peraevere  with  energy  and  patience  in  the  same  system.  An  unceasing 
vigilance  is  still  necessary ;  insensate  passions  and  culpable  manoeuvres 
are  at  work  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  social  order.  We  will  oppose 
to  them  your  loyal  concurrence,  the  firmness  of  the  magistrates,  the  acti- 
vity of  the  administration,  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  National 
Guard  and  of  the  army ;  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  enlightened  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  illusions  which  those  who  attack  liberty,  in  pretending  to 
defend  it,  seek  still  to  propagate ;  and  we  shall  ensure  the  tnumph  of  con- 
stitutional order  and  our  progress  in  civilization.  It  is  thus,  gentlemen, 
that  we  shall  at  length  put  an  end  to  revolution,  and  that  we  shall  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  France.  I  thank  her  for  the  support  she  has  given  me  ;  I 
thank  her  for  the  tokens  of  confidence  and  affection  with  which  she  has 
surrounded  me.  I  received  them  with  emotion  in  such  of  the  provinces  as 
I  have  been  able  to  visit,  and  I  render  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  bless- 
ings which  our  country  already  enjoys,  and  for  those  which  the  future 
promises.**  The  Speech  proceeds  to  allude  to  the  new  law  of  customs, 
which  it  hopes  "  will  reconcile  the  protection  due  to  industry,  with  those 
principles  of  prudent  freedom  which  enlightened  governments  are  disposed 
to  admit.**  His  Majesty  announces  an  amelioration  in  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  as  well  as  various  projects  of  law  for  general  im- 
provement. He  states  thst  the  dispositions  of  foreign  powers  towards 
France  promise  the  preservation  of  general  peace.  The  affairs  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  are  briefly  alluded  to,  and  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in 
the  latter  country  anticipated : — at  all  events,  it  is  remarked,  the  French 
frontier  is  protected  by  the  corps  of  observation.  A  strong  hope  is  declared, 
that  France  '*  continuing  to  be  intimately  united  with  Great  Britain,**  a 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Belgium  will  be  effected  without  any  intemip* 
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tion  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.    The  state  of  Turkey  is  briefly  referred 
to,  and  an  assurance  is  given  that  the  French  Government  will  continue 
to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  peace  in  that  country. 
M.  Dupin  has  been  re-elected  Iresident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

AMBRICA. 

Prmdenf  8  Message, — The  speech  of  the  American  President,  on  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  at  Washington,  has  been  received.  It  is,  as  usual,  a  docu- 
ment of  great  length,  and  veiy  explicit  in  its  details,  as  to  the  existing 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Union,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are,  generally 
speaking,  satisfactory.    The  President  commences  by  observing : — 

"  Peace  reigns  within  our  borders— abundance  crowns  the  Isibours  of  our 
fields  —commerce  and  domestic  industry  flourish  and  increase — and  indivi- 
dual happiness  rewards  the  private  virtue  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens. 
Our  condition  abroad  is  no  less  honourable  than  it  is  prosperous  at  home. 
Seeking  nothing  that  is  not  right,  and  determined  to  submit  to  nothing 
that  is  wron^,  but  desiring  honest  friendships  and  liberal  intercourse  with 
all  nations,  tne  United  States  have  gained  throughout  the  world  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  which  are  due  to  the  character  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  a  policy  so  just  and  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions. 
With  Great  Britain,  the  interesting  question  of  our  northern  boundary  re- 
mains still  undecided.'  A  negotiation,  however,  upon  that  subject,  has 
been  renewed  since  the  close  of  the  last  congress,  and  a  proposition  has 
been  submitted  to  the  British  government,  with  the  view  of  establishing,  in 
conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  line  desi^ated  by  the 
treaty  of  1 783.  Though  no  definitive  answer  has  been  received,  it  may  be 
daily  looked  for,  and  I  entertain  a  hope  that  the  overture  may  ultimately 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  important  matter.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  a  negotiation  which,  by  desire  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  opened  some  years  a^o  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  light-houses  on  the  Banamas,  has  been  successful. 
These  works,  when  completed,  together  with  some  which  the  United  States 
have  constructed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  safety  of  navigation  in  that  sea.  This  joint  participatioi) 
in  establishments,  interesting  to  humanity  and  beneficial  to  commerce,  is 
worthy  of  two  enlightened  n&ons,  and  indicates  feelings  which  cannot  &il 
to  have  a  happy  influence  upon  their  political  relations.  It  is  gratifying  to 
the  friends  of  both  to  perceive  that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  people 
is  becoming  daily  more  extensive,  and  that  sentiments  of  mutual  good  will 
have  grown  up  oenefitin^  their  common  origin,  justifying  the  hope  that  by 
wise  councils  on  each  side,  not  only  unsettled  questions  may  be  satisfia&* 
torily  terminated,  but  new  causes  of  misunderstanding  prevented.** 

After  speaking  somewhat  in  the  language  of  complaint  of  France  not 
having  fulfilled  aU  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  concluded  with  the 
United  States  in  July,  1831,  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  certain  sumq 
of  money,  the  President  proceeds  to  give  a  passing  notice  of  the  principal 
European  governments,  with  all  of  whom  it  is  affirmed  a  good  understand- 
ing eldsts,  and  with  many  of  them  fresh  arrangements  of  a  commercial 
character  have  been  made  which  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  United 
States.  In  referring  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Bel^um,  Holland,  Turkey,  &c., 
while  sufficient  is  said  to  denote  that  the  American  government  is  not  un- 
observant of  what  is  going  on  in  these  several  kingdoms,  the  utmost  caution 
is  exercised  not  to  say  any  thing  which  amounts  to  an  opinion  respecting 
the  rights  of  any  parties :  all  is  strict  neutrality.  The  following  is  the  an- 
nouncement respecting  the  finances  and  the  extinction  of  the  naUonal  debt : 

*'  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  counby.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury 
during  this  year  will  amount  to  more  than  32,000,000  of  dollars.  The  ex- 
penditure within  the  year  for  all  objects,  will  not  amount  to  25,000,000 ; 
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and  a  lar^e  balance  will  remain  in  the  Treasury  after  satisfying  all  the 
appropriations  chargeable  to  the  revenue  for  the  present  year.  The  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  probably  enable  him  to 
Jay  off,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  residue  of  the  exchanged 
i  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  on  the  1st  of  January  next  The  paymeirt  of 
this  stock  will  reduce  the  whole  debt  of  the  United  States,  fund^  and  un- 
funded, to  the  sum  of  4,760082.08  dollars.  This  sum  is  all  that  now  re- 
mains of  the  national  debt ;  and  the  reyenue  of  the  comin?  year,  together 
with  the  balance  now  in  the  Treasury,  will  be  sufficient  to  dischai^e  it. 
after  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  goTemment.  From  this  view  of 
the  state  of  tne  finances,  and  the  public  engagements  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  you 
will  perceive  that,  if  Providence  permits  me  to  meet  you  at  another  session, 
I  shall  have  the  high  gratification  of  announcing  to  ^rou  that  the  national 
debt  is  extinguished.  I  cannot  retrain  from  expressing  the  pleasure  that 
I  f^l  at  the  near  approach  of  that  desirable  event.''  Still,  nowever,  the 
strictest  economy  is  recommended,  as  well  as  the  retaining  of  the  present 
Tariff  Duties,  notwithstanding  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  "  The 
flourishing  state  of  the  finances  ought  not,  however^  to  encourage  ns  to' 
indulge  in  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure.  The  receipts  of  the 
present  year  do  not  fVirnish  the  test  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  the  income 
of  the  next.  The  changes  made  in  our  revenue  system  by  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress of  1839  and  1833,  and  more  especially  by  the  former,  have  swelled 
the  receipts  of  the  present  year  far  beyond  the  amount  to  be  expected  in 
future  years  upon  the  reduced  tariff  of  duties.  The  shortened  credits  on 
revenue  bonds,  and  the  cash  duties  on  woollens  which  were  introduced  by 
the  Act  of  1832,  and  took  effect  on  the  4  th  of  last  March,  have  brought 
large  sums  into  the  Treasury  in  1633,  which,  according  to  the  credits  for- 
merly given,  would  not  have  been  payable  until  1834,  and  would  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  income  of  that  year.  These  causes  would  of  them- 
selves produce  a  great  diminution  of  the  receipts  in  the  year  1834,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  present  one ;  and  they  will  be  still  more  diminished  by  the 
reduced  rate  of  duties  which  take  place  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  on  some 
of  the  most  important  and  productive  articles.  I  cannot,  therefore,  recom^ 
mend  to  you  any  alteration  m  the  present  tariff  of  duties.  The  rate  as  now 
fixed  by  law  on  the  various  articles,  was  adopted  last  Session  of  Congress, 
as  a  matter  of  compromise,  with  unusual  unanimity,  and  unless  it  is  found 
to  produce  more  than  the  necessities  of  the  government  call  for,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  at  this  time  to  justify  a  change." 

The  remainder  of  the  Message  is  on  the  subject  of  the  States'  Bank^ 
which  the  President  charges  with  having  exercised  its  power  and  money 
for  electioneering  purposes,  &c.,  and  this  and  other  grounds  justifies  the 
measures  adopt^  towards  that  establishment.  Not  a  word  is  said  oh  the 
subject  of  slavery,  which,  seeing  the  great  measure  resolved  upon  in  En- 
gland has  been  so  recently  adopted,  and  that  it  is  a  topic  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  relations  subsisting  in  the  United  States,  is  very  sur- 
prising.   The  omission  has  disappointed  many  in  this  country. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULARS  OF  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

LORD   6RXNVILLB. 

At  his  seat,  Dropmore,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Wyndham  Grenville, 
Lord  Grenville,  in  his  75th  year. 

This  distinguished  statesman,  the  son  of  George  Grenville,  was  bom  on. 
the  25th  of  October,  1759,  and  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  Oxfords 
On  quitting  eoUege,  he  entered  himself  a  student  of  one  of  the  inns  of 
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court ;  but,  influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  his  cousin,  William  Pitt,  he 
abandoned  all  idea  of  attaining  forensic  eminence,  and  devoted  his  whde 
attention  to  politics. 

In  1 782,  he  became  secretary  to  his  brother,  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland:  and,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  following  j^ear,  was  nominated  paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  At 
the  general  election,  which  speedily  followed  his  acceptance  of  office,  he 
was  returned,  by  a  very  small  majority,  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  Bucks. 
His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  privileges  and  customs  of  parliament,  led  to 
his  appointment  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1789 :  but  he  did 
not  occupy  the  chair  long,  for,  in  the  same  year,  he  succeeded  Lord  Sydney 
as  secretaiy  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  was  created  a  peer,  ^ 
the  title  of  Baron  GrenviUe.  In  1791  he  became  secretary  for  foreijgn 
affairs ;  and,  by  the  King's  command,  on  the  execution  of  iJouis  the  Six- 
teenth, ordered  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  Ambassador,  to  quit  the  kingdom 
immediately ;  a  long  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  the  agent  of  the 
regicides  was  treated  with  severity,  and  Lord  GrenviUe  is  believed  to  have 
ui*ged  the  necessity  of  war. 

On  account  of  the  violence  displayed  by  the  mob  towards  the  King,  when 
his  Majesty  went  to  open  parliament,  in  1795,  Lord  GrenviUe  introduced  a 
biU  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  person ;  and  soon  afterwards  brought 
forward  another  for  regulating  the  residence  of  aliens  in  this  country,  both 
of  which  were  adopted  by  the  legislature.  He  went  out  of  office  with  Pitt, 
because,  as  it  was  alleged,  George  the  Third  refused  to  grant  those  conces- 
sions to  the  Catholics,  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect  would  have  been 
the  consequence  of  the  union,  a  measure  that  Lord  GrenviUe  had  warmly 
supported.  He  afterwards  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  effect  a  coalition 
between  the  Addington  party  and  Pitt,  on  whose  return  to  power,  he 
obtained  the  auditorship  of  tne  exchequer,  worth  about  4000/.  per  annum, 
although  he  took  no  office  in  the  new  administration.  On  the  death  of  Pitt, 
in  ]  806,  he  coalesced  with  Fox,  whose  principles  he  had  once  professed  to 
abhor ;  and  became,  nominaUy,  at  least,  head  of  the  ministry,  which  has 
been  termed  that  of  All  the  Talents,  during  whose  brief  tenure  of  power  the 
act  was  passed  for  abolishing  the  slave  tn^e. 

.  Lord  GrenviUe  was  now  severely  assailed  for  retaining  his  office  of 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  which,  however,  he  would  not  relinauish,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  l^islature  was  obtained  to  his  holding  it  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  A  coalition  of  the  united  parties  in 
power,  with  the  friends  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  led  to  the  introduction  to  the 
cabinet  of  Lord  EUenborough,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  a 
proceeding  which  was  term^  highly  inexpedient,  and  calculated  to  weaken 
the  administration  of  justice. ,  The  failure  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  under 
'Whitelock  and  others,  by  the  new  administration,  tne  aUeged  want  of  skill 
evinced  in  its  diplomatic  transactions  with  France,  the  loss  it  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Fox,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  existing  between  its  leading 
members  and  the  King,  with  regard  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  they 
were  as  anxious  to  grant  as  he  was  determined  to  withhold,  contributed, 
respectively,  to  its  speedy  dismissal.  Their  advocacy  of  concession,  which 
they  had  pledged  tnemselves  to  su})port,  was,  however,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Lord  GrenviUe  and  his  friends.  Sheridan  said, 
that  the  premier  had  not  only  thrust  his  head  against  a  wall,  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  had  buUt,  clampt,  and  squared  one  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  termination  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Prince  Kegent,  in 
1812,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Lords  GrenviUe  and  Gr^  would 
have  been  caUed  to  power ;  but  they  declined  to  act  in  concert  with  Spencer 
Perceval.  Immediately  after  the' assassination  of  the  latter,  they  were 
again  solicited  to  take  office ;  but,  having  insisted,  among  other  proposed 
conditions  of  their  accepting  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  that  the  whole  of 
the  royal  patronage,  even  with  regard  to  officers  of  the  household,  should 
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be  given  up  to  them,  the  regent  declined  their  services.  Lord  GrenviUe 
opposed  Government  during  the  war ;  but,  on  the  signiil  defeat  of  the 
french,  in  1814,  he  heartily  congratulated  the  country  on  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  peace;  and,  in  the  following  year,  supported  Ministers  in 
their  resolution  to  depose  Napoleon.  From  that  time  he  ceased  to  take  so 
prominent  a  part  in  parliamentary  discussions  as  he  had  previously  done, 
except  during  the  debates  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  which  he  continued 
an  uniform  and  able  supporter. 

Several  of  his  speeches  on  finance  have  been  published,  with  tables  illus- 
trative of  his  plans.  As  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  which 
he  was  elected,  in  1809,  by  a  small  majority  over  Lord  Eldon,  he  has  de- 
fended his  Alma  Mater,  in  a  pamphlet,  against  the  charge  brought  against 
her  of  having  expelled  Locke.  He  has  also  edited  the  letters  of  the  great 
£arl  of  Chatham  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camel- 
ford  ;  enriched  an  edition  of  Homer,  privately  printed,  with  valuable  anno- 
tations ;  and  translated  several  pieces  from  the  Greek,  English,  and  Italian, 
into  Latin,  which  have  been  circulated  among  his  friends,  under  the  title 
of  *'  Nugse  Metricse.**  Lord  Grenville  was  married,  in  1792,  to  Anne  Pitt, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Camelford,  but  has  no  issue. 

THE   HON.  GBOROB   LAMB. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Lamb,  the 
ounger  brother  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Under-Secretary  of  State  fbr  the 
~ome  Department.  HLs  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  for  he  was  an  able,  frank, 
and  popular  man—useful  and  intelligent  m  business,  sensible  and  intrepid 
in  debate,  unreserved,  communicative,  and  agreeable  in  society,  and  not  less 
distinguished  in  classical  and  literary  attamments,  as  several  successful 
jeux  a  emit t  as  well  as  his  more  elaborate  and  difficult  work,  the  translar 
tion  of  Catullus,  amply  testify.  His  early  habits  and  warm  affections  led 
him  to  form,  and  his  frank  and  artless  character  to  avow,  that  strong  party 
attachment  which  it  is  now  somewhat  old-fashioned  to  commend,  but  which, 
when  regulated,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lamb,  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  his 
opponents,  and  directed  to  great  and  honourable  purposes,  is  perhaps  the 
surest,  and  has  undeniably  hitherto  proved  the  most  effectual,  expedient  for 
enlisting  either  talent  or  zeal  in  the  service  of  a  mixed  and  popular  govern- 
ment, and  for  enabling  statesmen  of  genius  and  ability  to  defend  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  hberty. 

Mr.  Lamb  had  lon^  been  a  public  character.  He  stood  a  contest  for 
Westminster,  which  is  well  remembered,  and  for  some  time  represented 
that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  Drury-lane  l*heatre,  at  a  critical  period  of  its  history.  He  was 
bred  to  the  profession  of  the  bar,  but  we  believe  he  never  attempted  to 
gain  practice.  His  accomplishments  were  admitted  by  all  who  knew  him ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  did  any  one  possess  in  greater  proportion  the  qualities 
which  endear  a  man  to  his  friends.  His  kindness  of  heart  and  mildness  of 
temper  were  proverbial.  For  some  years  he  has  suffered  very  much  at 
times  from  the  gout ;  but,  from  his  robust  constitution,  a  long  life  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

His  having  been  put  forward  by  the  Whigs  to  contest  Westminster  against 
the  Radicals,  then  head^  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  his  popularity  and  the  rank  which  he  held  in 
his  party.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  poll  by  Lord  Durham,  (then  Mr. 
Lambton,)  Sir  Ronald  Fergusson,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
public  men,  who  repelled  an  attempt  then  made  by  the  mob,  who  offered 
I>ersonal  violence  to  nim. 

His  death  took  place  at  his  official  residence  in  Whitehall-yard. 
He  was  bom  July  11,  1784,  and  formed  a  matrimonal  alliance  in 
1809  with  Mademoiselle  Caroline  Rosalie  St.  Jules,  who  survives  him,  but 
by  whom  he  has  left  no  family.    Mr.  Lamb  was  representative  for  the  Irish 
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borougli  of  Dungarvon,  for  which  he  sat  in  four  Pftrliaments,  on  the  Bake 
of  Devonshire's  interest,  having  been  first  returned  in  1826,  when  Siv 
Augustus  Clifford  retired.  On  the  change  of  government,  when  Lord 
Mdboume  was  appointed  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  Mr.  Lamb 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Under  Secretary,  and  since  that  period  he 
has  been  considered  the  official  organ  of  the  Home  Department  in  the 
House  of  Commons* 

WILLIAM  SOTHXBY,  ESQ. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  have  to  record  the  loss  of  an  estimable  man,  the  late 
father  of  our  national  poetical  school,  Mr.  Sotheby.  On  the  SOth  of  De- 
cember this  most  amiable  man  died  at  his  house  in  Lower  Grosvenor-street, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  many  literaiy  societies, 
a  kind  and  liberal  benefs^tor  to  those  which  required  pecuniary  aid,  and  a 
generous  friend  to  all.  As  a  poet,  he  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our 
a^e.  His  "  Oberon,''  from  Wieland,  is  an  unexcelled  performance ;  and 
his  translations  of  Homer  in  the  first  class  of  that  difficult  and  rarely  8ui> 
cessful  branch  of  literature.  An  el^ant  scholar,  a  good  man,  and  an  ad- 
mired author,  has^rm  his  beneficent,  nis  useful,  and  his  luminous  course. 

JAMBS  BROUGHAM,  BSQ.  M.P. 

At  Brougham  Hall,  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  a  painHd  illness  of  several 
weeks*  duration,  James  Brougham,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Kendal 
Throiighout  the  county  of  Westmorland  the  death  of  this  gentleman  has 
occasioned  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow.  From  the  year  1817,  when  that  noble 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  Westmorland  began,  which  called  forth 
the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  contributed  in- 
calculably to  advance  the  progress  of  reform,  Mr.  Brougham  was  an  un-> 
wearied  labourer  in  this  sacred  cause.  His  exertions  in  mis  cause,  so  dear 
to  the  honest  grey  coats  and  their  disinterested  leaders,  gave  all  ranks  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  endearing 
qualities  of  his  mind,  in  which  patient  gentleness  was  united  with  persevering 
ardour,  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  These  exertions,  and  these  qualities, 
the  electors  of  Kendal  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  reward ;  they  gratified 
themselves  and  their  friend  (for  such  they  considered  Mr.  Brougnam)  by 
returning  him,  free  of  expense,  as  their  first  member  in  the  reformed  par- 
liament ;  justly  proud,  after  so  many  hard-foug^ht  battles,  with,  and  for,  a 
Brougham,  to  return  a  member  of  a  family,  all  of  whom  had  unflinchingly 
supported  liberal  principles.  The  union  between  Mr.  Brougham  and  his 
constituents  was  one  of  affection  and  confidence  f  and  his  advice  and 
assistance  were  always  ready  on  every  application.  He  is  early  removed 
from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  duties,  but  nis  services  are  not  lost.  He  is 
added  to  those  who  are  consecrated  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
coimtrjonen,  and  whose  example  ever  lives  to  excite  the  emulation  of 
survivors. 


MARRIAGES  and  DEATHS. 


AfamVtf.]— At  the  Chapel  Royal,  CMtte, 
Dublin,  Frederic  Willis,  Esq.,  of  the  9th  Royal 
Lancers,  son  of  Richard  Willis,  Esq.,  of  Hals, 
nead,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  to  ElisabeUi 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Oosset, 
K.C.B.,  Under  SecreUry  of  State  for  Ireland. 

Frederic  Polloek,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Hunting, 
don,  to  Sarah  Ann  Amowah,  second  daughter 
of  Captain  Richard  Langslow,  of  Hatton,  Mid- 
dleaea. 

AtBatb,  J.A.Botbiidi,£«i.,M.P.»  of  tU 


Inner  Temple,  to  Henrietta,  eldest  daaghttr  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath. 

At  All  Saints*  Church,  Southampton,  X.  G* 
Hubbaclt,  Esq.,  of  Kensington,  to  Frances, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Charles  Beaa. 
champ  Kerr,  and  granddaughter  to  the  late 
Marquis  of  Lothian. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  by  the  Right 
Bev.  Bishop  Luscombe,  Arthur  Freese,  Esq., 
Madras  CItH  Serrice,  to  EUsa  Chariotte, 
•Idest  daughter  of  WlllUua  Oardtner  Bvm^ 
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Kaq^  Cwtala  Ute  8d  Light  Dra^ooni,  and  of 
Byriilel^  Rouse,  Deronthlre. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  Cdward  En- 
gene  Cootelait,  of  the  10th  French  Chasseurs, 
to  Louisa,  yoaogeat  daughter  of  the  late  Leyon 
LcTlson. 

Horatio  Rota,  Esq.,  of  Boasle  Caatle,  M.P.| 
t0  Jottiiie  Henrietta,  third  daughter  of  CoUn 
Macrae,  Eaq.,  of  the  GroTe,  Nairnshire,  and 
formerly  Member  of  the  Courta  of  Policy  and 
Justice,  Demerara. 

At  St  George's  Church,  HanoTer-sqaare, 
Ur.  Barham,  to  the  Lady  Catherine  Grimston, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countesa  of 
Verulam. 


JKedLl-fiir  Charles  WilUam  Flint,  late  of 
t  •Irish  Office. 

At  BoaeUe,  Ayrshire,  Richard  Osurald,  Eiq., 
vounger,of  Auchencruire,  in  hisd7th  year. 

At  hia  houae,  Gloucester-place^  Portman- 


square.  aged  43,  Benjamin  Burton,  Esq.,  bro- 
ther to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Burton,  Bart^  of 
PoUerton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Carl  our. 

At  Brighton.  Hary,  the  wife  of  Thos.  Blab, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

At  Coclcwood  House,  DeTon,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drury,  many  years  Bead  Master  of  Rarrosr 
School. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.M.,  P.B.8.,  A.8.,^ 
L.S.,  and  HJS.,  of  Rempstcd  Court,  Glou^ 
cester. 

At  Combe  Hay,  near  Bath,  William  Papwell 
Brigstock,  Esq..  aged  45,  magistrate  and  repre- 
senUtWe  in  Parliament  for  the  Eastern  Divi- 
■ion  of  the  county  of  Somerset. 

At  Florence,  in  his  7Sd  year.  Col.  Wardle, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Olcehampton,  who  bore  ao 
conspicuous  a  part  In  the  extraordinary  inres- 
tigatlon  of  the  charges  against  the  late  Duke 
of  York  in  1809. 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 

IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  WALES,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

The  following  is  a  general  bill  of  the 
Christenings  and  BtiHaU  within  the 
City  of  London  and  Bills  of  Mortality, 
from  Dec.  11, 1832,  to  Dec.  10,  1833: 

In  the  97  parishes  within  the  walls, 
835  christened,  1|336  buried;  in  the  17 
parishes  without  the  walls,  4,656  chris- 
tened, 4,7^3  buried;  in  the  24  out- 
parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  in- 
cluding the  district  churches  belonging 
to  the  same,  17,740  christened,  16,172 
buried ;  in  the  10  parishes  in  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  3,959 
christened,  4,316  buried. 

Of  the  number  buried  were, 

Stillborn         934 

Under  2  years  of  age    •     .     6,261 

2  and  under  5  years  .     .     2,805 

5        —      10     —     .     .     1,145 

10        —      20     —     .     .        970 

20        —      30     —     .     .     1,700 

30        -.      40     —    .     .     2,225 

40        —      60     —     .     .     2,615 

50        .»      60     —    •     .     2,412 

60        ^      70     —    -     .     2,651 

70        — .      80     — .     .     .     2,043 

80        —      90     —     .     •        802 

90        ^    100     _     •     .        107 

100        .....     3 

101 1 

102 1 

103 1 

104        .....     1 

Decrease  in  the  burials  reported  this 

year,  2,029. 

The  NalunuU  QaUtry  and  New  Record 
Q^tf^-Arrangexnents  hare  beflo  con- 


cluded between  his  Honour  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  the  Secretary  to  the 
Record  Board,  under  which  the  records 
now  at  the  King's  Mews,  Charing-cross, 
will  be  tranferred  to  a  new  Record-office, 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  Rolls'  Gar- 
den, so  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  portion  of  the  Record- 
office  at  present  intended  to  be  erected 
will  not  cost  more  than  14,000/.,  which, 
like  the  expenses  of  the  buildings  for 
the  other  Chancery  records,  will  come 
out  of  the  Suitors'  Fund.  A  bill  will 
be  brought  in  as  soon  as  Parliament 
meets  to  effect  this  object,  and  also  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  Record- 
offices,  and  more  especially  to  give  ac- 
cess to  the  records  to  literary  persons, 
under  certain  restrictions,  without  fee 
or  gratification.  This  bill  will  effect  also 
a  considerable  saving  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  as,  following  up  the  principle 
adopted  in  other  cases,  it  will  charge  the 
salaries  of  the  Chancery  record-keepers 
and  their  derks^  and  the  expenses  of 
repairing  the  reeords  and  making  calen- 
dars, upon  the  Chancery  funds  exclu- 
sively. The  saving  will  be  several 
thousands  per  annum,  and  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Salaries'  Conunittee. 

DEVOK. 

It  is  said  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  with 
the  consent  of  Lord  Clifford,  will  cut  a 
canal  from  Teignmouth  to  join  the 
Stover  canali  Newton  Marsh. 
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Kent — Somerset — Sugblk — Sumot — Ireland. 


KEVT. 

One  of  tlie'coiiiie^Menoes  of  the  dis- 
chai]ge  of  men  from  the  Dock-yard  has 
heen  the  emigration  of  ■everal  of  our 
artisans  to  the  United  States.  The  very 
flattering  accounts  received  from  them, 
It  is  thought,  will  shortly  have  the  ef!^t 
of  depriving  this  coimtry  of  the  services 
of  some  of  its  roost  valuahle  hands, 
many  of  whom  are  desirous  of  following 
their  companions.— iZocAn/er  Gaxetie, 

SOMEBSET8HI&E. 

Since  the  last  election  for  East 
Somerset,  no  less  than  tixiy  parishes  in 
this  division  have  been  virtually  dis- 
franchised, through  non-publication  of 
the  lists  of  voters. 

SUFFOLK. 

Thel«  are  in  Suffolk  five  contiguous 
parishes,  the  aggregate  tithes  of  whidi 
amount  to  nearly  2500/.  per  annum,  in 
not  one  of  which  is  there  a  resident 
clergyman;  the  income  destined  and 
adequate  to  provide  for  five  resident 
incumbents,  at  500/.  per  annum  each, 
being  entirely  absorbed  by  one  of  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  who  employ  two 
non-resident  curates  at  100/.  per  annum 
each  to  perform  divine  service  I 

SUSSEX. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating, 
that  all  the  heavy  part  of  the  repairs  of 
the  bridges  of  the  Chain-pier,  which 
have  been  carried  on  under  Captain 
Brown's  personal  superintendence,  is 
completed  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner ;  the  platforms  of  the  bridge,  al- 
though not  entirely  laid,  will  be  suf- 
ficiently safe  and  commodious  for 
visitors  to  proceed  to  the  outer  pier- 
head very  shortly.  The  passage  will  be 
enclosed  with  stanchions  and  ropes,  and 
these  will  remain  until  the  pier  is 
completed,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
in  three  weeks.— 0ri^A/<M  GaxeUe. 

IKKLAVO. 

Imparicikm  of  Iriik  CM//?.— Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  of  the  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses,  imported 
into  Bristol  from  Ireland  daring  the 
last  year,  as  appears  by  a  register  kept 
at  the  Mirror  Ofiee  :— 

Cattle  Sheep  Ptg«  Horses 
Jaoory.  Feb..  Much,  171      164    S9.478    66 
April.  May.  Juoe    .  1380      847    20.S63    74 
July,  AugiMt,  Sept.,    786    1519    18.401    94 
October,  Nov^  Dec.,   145     200    S8^47    60 

ToUl  In  1838  .    3482    9730    07.991  984 
Total  Id  1882  .    6397    3639    67.961  91? 

It  appears  by  this  statement  that  the 
increase  in  the  year  1833,  in  the  impor- 
tution  of  pigs,  was  29,330 ;  and  in  that 
of  horses,  67.    The  decrease  in  cattle 


amounted  to  2845,  and  in  sheep  to  909. 
^-^BriMtoi  Mirror, 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  last  See- 
sion  to  consider  the  general  state  of  pa- 
rochial  registries,  the  laws  relating  to 
them,  and  the  expediency  of  a  general 
registration  of  births,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, deaths,  and  burials  in  England 
and  Wales,  has  at  length  been  printed. 
The  conclusion  to  which  it  appears  the 
Committee  unanimously  came  was,  that 
a  national  civil  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  should  beesU. 
blished, — that  it  should  include  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  religionists  of  every  dass, 
^-that  the  register  should  be  kept  in 
duplicate,  one  to  be  forwarded  to  a  cen- 
tral office  in  the  Metropolis,  llie  Con»- 
mittee  do  not  at  all  propose  to  discon- 
tinue the  present  ecclesiastical  regiatra- 
tion  of  baptisms,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
but  simply  for  civil  purposes  to  cause  a 
perfect  account  of  them  to  be  kept. 

A  map  has  been  published  by  the  Re- 
formation Society,  exhibiting  the  situa- 
tions of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  col. 
leges,  and  seminaries  in  the  several 
counties  of  England,  ScotUnd,  and 
Wales;  and  also  the  present  stations  of 
the  Reformation  Society,  up  to  January, 
1833.  From  this,  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  of  Catholic  chapels  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  1833,  was  423, 
and  in  Scotland  74,  being  an  increase  in 
England  and  Wales  since  1824  of  85, 
and  in  Scotland  since  1829,  of  23  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship.  The  coun- 
ties in  England  possessing  the  greatest 
number  of  Catholic  chapels  are~Lan. 
cashire,*87;  Yorkshire^  62;  Stafford- 
shire, 26;  Northumberiand  and  Mid- 
dlesex,  eaich  19;  Warwickshire  and 
Durham,  6ach  14;  Hampshire,  12 ;  and 
LincoUishire,  11.  There  is  no  Catholic 
chapel  in  the  counties  of  Rutland  or 
Huntingdon.     In  Wales,  CathoUciam 

seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress 

six  out  of  the  eleven  counties  mto  which 
It  is  divided  not  having^  a  Catholic 
chapel  in  them,  and  there  being  only 
eight  chapels  in  the  entire  prindnality. 
Invernesshire  and  Banffshire  appear  to 
be  the  mo6t  Catholic  counties  in  Scot- 
land, there  being  I7  chapels  in  the  for^ 
mer,  and  12  in  the  latter  county.  The 
Reformatio^  Society  has  been  enabled 
to  esublish  only  46  stations  throughout 
the  whole  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, to  counteract  the  rapid  strides 
which  Catholicism  seems  to  be  making. 


THE 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


WHAT    IS   LIBERTY? 


-  Reader  !  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question, — ^What  is  liberty  ?  I  hope  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  my  own  language,  nor  of  its  great  source  the  German, 
nor  of  its  intimate  ally  the  French.  I  can  read  "  Don  Quixote"  in  the 
Spanish,  *'  Dante"  in  Italian,  and  as  to  the  ancients  in  Greek  and 
liitin,  I  had  them  all  at  my  fingers'  ends  before  I  was  eighteen.  Nay, 
I  am  possessed  with  somewhat  of  Dr.  Bowring's  fancy  for  dabbling  in 
the  Russian,  the  high  and  low  Dutch,  the  Swedish,  the  Norwegian,  and 
the  dialects  of  the  Magyars ;  but  may  I  perish  if  I  can  glean  from  any 
of  these  divers  tongues  the  meaning  of  that  little  word — libertt! 
Thomson  sung  of  it  in  five  cantos,  Glover  converted  it  into  an  epic  poem; 
I  have  seen  it  Ml  or  conquer  in  fifty  tragedies ;  and  I  laughed  at  it  most 
heartily,  not  long  since,  at  the  Comedie  Frantjaise,  in  Paris,  where  it  was 
turned  into  irresistible  ridicule  by  the  wit  of  M.  Scribe.  I  have  read 
Locke,  I  have  studied  Blackstone,  I  have  turned  over  all  the  law  re- 
ports, and  almost  a  hundred  volumes  of  Parliamentary  debates ;  I  have 
searched  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  well  as  those  of  Walker  and 
Bailey ;  I  have  not  even  disdained  to  question  Entick ;  but  the  result 
of  all  my  investigation  has  been,  that  I  am  at  this  moment  as  much  in 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  liberty, "  as  I  was  when  I  first 
saw  the  light  of  this  strange  world  of  ours. 

I  met,  the  other  day,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  sprightly  young  fellow  fresh 
from  college,  who  was  spending  the  Christmas  with  some  pretty  cousins 
of  his  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  asked  him  what  he  understood  by 
•*  liberty."  "  Faith !  "  said  he,  "  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  my 
cheek  still  smarts  whenever  the  word  is  mentioned."  I  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  fearing  lest,  even  by  a  breath,  I  might  disturb  the 
dear  stream  of  his  memory.  "  You  know  Beatrice,"  he  added.  '*  Ah ! 
yea — a  sweet  girl ! "  "  Sweet !  I  have  no  reason  to  say  so.  We  were 
playing  at  forfeits  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  before  they  came  quite 
round  I  kissed  her,  whereupon  she  gave  me  a  box  on  the  cheek,  declar- 
ing that  I  was  extremely  rude  ill  taking  such  a  liberty,**  According 
to  Beatrice,  and  perhaps  a  great  majority  of  the  sex,  liberty^  therefore, 
means  rudeness. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  who  was  obliged  to  stipulate  on  his  marriage 
that  he  should  exchange  his  gold  snuff-box  for  a  splendid  guard-chain, 
very  often  solicits  consolation  from  me  in  these  terras : — "  May  I  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  if  you  have  your  box  in  your  pocket?"     To  him 
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the  supreme  blesBing  of  liberty  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pinch  of 
snuff:  he  would  not  think  Magna  Charta  worth  a  farthing  without  it. 

In  my  rambles  through  the  manufacturing  districts  I  have  endea- 
voured to  enlighten  my  mind  on  this  subject.  I  never  heard  the  word 
"  liberty  "  mentioned  so  often  as  in  those  fiery,  and  pottery,  and  cotton 
and  wool  smelling  regions.  It  is  in  every  body's  mouth;  it  is  in  every 
local  paper  that  you  read,  starting  up  like  a  ghost  from  eyery  second 
line.  All  parties  seem  to  be  fighting  for  it,  and  no  party  to  have  won 
it.  The  Unionists,  who  are  rapidly  organizing  all  their  forces,  in  order 
to  compel  their  masters  to  raise  their  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
abridge  the  ordinary  time  of  labour,  told  me  that  true  liberty  was  high 
pay  and  moderate  work.  But  when  I  conversed  with  the  masters  on 
the  point  in  dispute,  they  assured  me  that  their  resistance  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  operatives  sprung  from  no  selfish  motives ;  it  was  founded 
solely  on  a  patriotic  principle,  for  if  they  were  to  yield  in  the  contest 
now  going  on  between  the  employers  and  the  employed^  there  woulcL 
be  an  end  to  the  liberty  of  every  man  who  had  his  capital  embarked  in 
trade !  Liberty  was  here  appealed  to  on  both  sides,  but  in  acceptations 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  the  poles. 

If  I  look  into  the  columns  of  the  '*  Morning  Post,"  I  find  that  the 
liberty  of  the  country  has  been  destroyed  ever  since  the  Reform  BiU 
was  nassed  into  a  law.     If  I  read  '*  The  Times,"  I  am  informed  that  it 
is  only  since  that  period  that  the  reign  of  liberty  has  commenced.     If 
I  take  up  *^  The  Herald,"  I  become  a  convert  to  the  opinion  that  liberty 
never  can  be  known  in  England,  until  the  punishment  of  death  shall 
cease  to  be  inflicted  for  every  crime  short  of  murder.     If  I  listen  to 
**  The  Globe,"  I  am  impressed  with  quite  a  contrary  doctrine,  that 
punishment  of  an  extreme  character  is  absolntely  necessary  in  a  coun- 
try where  every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  liberty  is  destroyed  at  its 
very  source  by  the  atrocious  operations  of  the  burglar.     If  I  happen  to 
light  upon  "  The  Crisis  "  of  the  Owenites,  I  am  initiated  in  a  species  of 
philosophy  which  represents  crime  of  every  description  as  either  an  in- 
voluntary act,  and  therefore  perfectly  innocent,  or  as  an  act  of  self-de^ 
fence,  and  therefore,  in  every  view  of  it,  justifiable.     This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  capital  speech,  which  was  once  delivered  at  the  gallows  by  a 
man  who  was  about  to  suffer  for  murder  and  robbery,  and  w-nich,  by  the 
by,  places  the  argument  against  the  inequalities  of  the  criminal  law  in 
a  strikii^,  though  ludicrous  point  of  view : — 

^  "  Good  people,"  said  the  murderer,  "  since  I  am  to  serve  you  for  a 
sight,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  be  civil  to  the  man  that  entertains  you. 
I  ask  nothing  of  you  but  the  justice  that  is  due  to  me.  There  are  some 
meddling  tongues,  which  I  can  hear  among  the  crowd,  very  busy  to 
incense  you.  Though  it  is  true  I  have  committed  murder,  yet  I  hope 
I  am  no  murderer.  The  robbery  I  really  purposed,  but  my  intention 
had  no  part  in  the  death  I  was  guilty  of.  The  deceased  cried  for  help, 
and  was  so  obstinate  and  clamorous,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  ojf 
killing  him,  or  of  submitting  myself  to  the  loss  of  my  liberty  by  being 
taken ;  and  thus  I  argued  in  my  mind :  if  I  murder  bun  I  shall  get  off; 
or,  at  worst,  if  I  am  taken,  my  punishment  will  be  no  greater  than  if  I 
spare  him  and  surrender ;  I  can  be  but  hanged  for  murder,  and  must  be 
hanged  too  for  the  house-breaiking.  This  thought,  good  people,  pre- 
vail^ with  me  to  shoot  him ;  so  that  what  you  call  murder  was  only 
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self-preservation.  Now,  that  I  should  have  died  in  this  manner,  whe- 
ther I  had  shot  him  or  no,  witness  these  two  weak  hrothers  here,  who 
look  as  if  thejr  were  already  at  the  other  end  of  their  voyage,  though  they 
have  not  hoisted  sail  yet.  One  of  these  stole  bacon,  and  the  other  a 
wet  smock  or  two.  The  law  must  be  certainly  wiser  than  you  are,  and 
since  that  has  been  pleased  to  set  our  crimes  on  a  level,  be  so  civil,  or 
compassionate,  as  to  hold  your  silly  tongues,  and  let  me  die  without 
slander." 

Verily,  Libertt  might  say  the  same  to  her  followers  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world, — '*  Hold  your  silly  tongues,  and  let  me  die  with- 
out slander."  If  freedom  be  anything  like  a  synonime  for  that  phrase, 
assuredly  a  man  may  exercise  it,  who,  possessing  property  in  his  own 
right,  wishes  to  do  with  it  just  as  he  pleases.  Nevertheless,  when  a 
certain  noble  Duke  who,  though  not  a  Cicero  in  the  senate,  is  distin- 
guished for  his  love  of  letters^  ejected  a  few  of  his  tenants  because  they 
thoueht  fit  to  reduce  to  practice  their  ideas  of  liberty,  by  voting  for  a 
popular  candidate,  he  was  told  that  he  ought  not  to  do  with  his  own  as 
he  thought  fit,  and  that  his  view  of  liberty  was  nothing  but  sheer  des- 
potism. 

I  have  two  votes,  one  for  the  Borough  of  Maiylebone,  one  for 
Finsbury ;  and  though  I  have  not  yet  settl«l  the  question,  I  believe  that 
I  am  entitled  to  vote  for  Middlesex.  If  any  body  in  England  be  a  liherus 
homo  J — a  real  freeman, — I  am.  Well,  what  is  the  consequence?  Hardly 
a  month  goes  by  that  I  am  not  summoned  to  a  grand  jury,  or  a  petty  jury, 
or  a  coroner's  inquest.  Now  juries  of  all  kinds  are  my  abhorrence,  more 
particularly  special  juries,  which  I  detest  with  an  unconquerable  hatred. 
Mind,  I  do  not  say  but  that  they  may  be  very  good  institutions  in  them- 
selves, so  far  as  the  administration  of  justice  may  be  concerned :  my  ob- 
jection to  them  only  exists  whenever  I  am  myself  called  upon,  and  com- 
pelled, under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  to  be  one  of  the  sworn  number. 
I  am  obliged  to  bustle  off  to  court  before  daylight  of  a  cold,  raw,  rainy,  De- 
cember morning.  The  cause  which  stooa  first  on  the  list,  and  which  I 
am  summoned  to  try,  is  postponed,  because  the  counsel  are  not  ready,  or 
a  witness  has  not  yet  come.  Another  cause  is  called  on.  It  is  a  question 
of  a  right  of  way,  or  a  water-course,  or  ancient  lights,  or  some  equally 
entertaining  affair  sent  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  occu- 
pies the  whole  day,  though  expected  to  blow  up  every  moment.  I  come 
Ifome  at  night,  tired,  exhausted,  out  of  humour  with  the  whole  world. 
I  am  obliged  to  be  off  again  the  next  morning.  The  Chancery  cause 
is  not  yet  over.  It  terminates  about  noon.  My  cause  is  called  on.  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  tremendous  trial,  occupying  three  days,  during  which 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  attending  in  the  box  whether  I  will  or  no. 
But  that  is  not  all.  We  are  charged  by  the  Judge ;  we  retire  to  our 
room,  where  we  are  closely  guarded  by  a  constable,  who  is  sworn  to 
keep  us  without  fire,  food,  or  candlelight,  until  we  come  to  an  unani- 
mous decision.  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  question  at  issue. 
I  think  the  verdict  ought  to  be  for  the  plaintiff:  three  or  four  of  my 
fellow  jurymen  agree  with  me,  and  we  produce  our  night-caps  in  order 
to  show  our  determination  to  makd  no  concession.  The  eight  against 
us  are  equally  obstinate.  Night  comes ;  morning,  such  as  it  is  in  a 
December  fog,  cbmes :  the  want  of  repose  convinces  us  at  length  that 
we  are  wrong,  and  a  verdict  is  unatiimously  given  for  the  defendant! 
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And,  after  all  this, — after  loBing  my  whole  week  in  court, — after  beings 
shut  up  a  close  prisoner  fi)r  a  whole  night  without  fire,  food,  or  caadlt- 
light,— after  being  obliged  either  to  die  or  to  abandon  my  opinion,  how- 
ever honestly  that  opinion  ta&y  have  been  formed,  I  am  ton.  that  I  am 
9k  free  man — that  I  live  in  a  land  of  liberty  I  Was  there  ever  such  an 
abuse  of  terms  as  this  ?  A  liherus  liomo  forsooth !  say  rather  a  galley 
slave,  though  even  his  lot  would  be  preferable  to  mine,  for  tha  ^hain 
cannot  touch  his  intellect — ^his  opinion,  at  least,  is  free. 

I  am  naturally  of  retired  iaabits  of  life.  I  like  to  spend  my  eveaings 
at  home  among  my  books,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family ;  now  a  little 
music, — ^now  a  hand  at  whist, — but  nothing  to  disturb  the  general  air 
of  repose,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  summum  bonum  of  existence.'  But 
my  daughters  are  growing  up ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  very  pretty  giik. 
Cards  for  ^'  at  home,"  ^*  quadrilles,"  "  conversazione,"  tlucken  upon 
us  during  the  season.  I  am  asked  whether  I  will  not  go ;  and,  if  I 
even  seem  to  hesitate,  a  cluster  of  smiles  springs  up  around  me  in  an 
instant,  infinitely  more  imperative  than  an  ukase  of  the  Autocrat  him- 
self. Go  I  must; — to  look  on, — to  talk, — to  be  talked  to,— to  be  talked 
at ; — losing  sleep,  and  sometimes  health ; — and  yet  the  Whigl  tell  me 
that  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  real  liberty^  such  as  not  one  of  my  an- 
cestors could  boast  of,  though  I  might  count  them  up  to  the  days  of 
the  great  Alfred  himself. 

A  man  comes  to  my  door  and  asks  me  for  money,  which,  as  I  owe 
him  none,  I  deem  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse.  He  happens,  by  some 
accident,  to  be  a  relation  of  mine, — ^at  least,  so  he  says, — and  has  already 
exhausted  my  patience  by  the  frequency  of  his  visits,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  demands.  He  meets  me  in  the  street, — mobs  me, — ^per- 
haps, being  a  much  more  powerful  man  than  I  am,  knocks  me  down. 
My  obvious  course  would  be  to  have  him  brought  before  a  police  ma- 
gistrate at  Bow-street  or  Hatton^-garden,  where  he  might  be  fined  amd 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  during  a  term  of  five  years.  But  if  I 
proceed  in  this  manner,  no  sooner  is  his  story  told,  than  all  the  sympathy 
both  of  the  magistrate  and  the  reporter  is  kindled  for  the  poor  man 
against  the  rich.  The  next  morning  I  am  placarded,  on  eveiy  breakfast- 
table  in  London,  as  a  little,  scrubby  fellow,  with  an  antiquated  queue^ 
a  bob-wig,  a  very  queer  hat,  an  old-fashioned  umbrella,  a  pair  of  sfnder 
legs,  and  a  husky  voice,  while  my  assailant  is  decked  out  ia  all  the 
manly  charms  of  a  Hercules.  I  feel  no  wish  to  have  it  said  by  all 
the  world  that  I  am  encircled  by  a  crowd  of  poor  relations.  I  dread 
ridicule,  or  being  ''  cut,"  much  more  than  a  common  assault  What, 
then,  is  my  situation  in  this  land  of  liberty  ?  I  am  knocked  down  with 
impunity  in  the  streets,  and,  if  I  should  appeal  to  the  laws  as  administered 
at  the  police-office,  I  am  "  damned  to  everlasting  fame  "  by  the  carica- 
tures of  a  free  press  I  Again  I  ask  you,  dear  reader,  can  you  tell  me 
what  is  liberty  ? 

I  am  a  literary  man,  and  when  I  have  the  requisite  materials  and  leisure 
for  writing  a  book  upon  a  favourite  subject,  I  sit  down  to  my  task  without 
fearing  that  a  sword  is  hanging  over  my  head  by  a  hair.  I  write  away, 
as  I  fondly  imagine,  in  the  possession  of  the  most  unbounded  freedom. 
Before  J  can  get  the  paper,  however,  on  winch  I  write,  I  mus4  give  a 
little  douceur  to  the  king,  in  the  shape  of  what  he  calls  a  duty.  If  I 
write  by  day  I  must  pay  him  for  my  daylight.    If  I  wish  to  have  a 
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little  air  in  my  library,  I  must  pay  lum  for  that  also.  If  I  write  on  a 
table,  I  pay  bim  a  timber  duty ;  if  I  iiiid  it  necessary  to  cheer  my  soul 
•by  a  oup  or  tea,  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a  glasa  of  wine,  I  must  ask  the 
king's  permission  to  do  so,  which  he  will  not  grant  me  unless  I  give  him 
a  part,  and  a  very  large  part,  too,  of  the  cash  which  I  expect  to  receive 
•for  my  book.  * 

Well,  I  send  my  manuscript  to  the  printer.  Again  I  must  come  down 
^th  a  sum  in  the  way  of  duty  for  the  paper  on  which  the  types  are  to 
display  my  thoughts.  When  the  operation  of  printing  is  over,  if  I  let  my 
neighbours  know  that  I  have  written  a  work  which  I  wish  them  to  buy, 
I  must  again  offer  a  contribution  to  the  king  in  the  form  of  advertise- 
ment duty,  and  that,  too,  as  often  as  I  renew  my  gentle  hints  to  the 
public.  But  these  are  very  far  from  being  the  whole  of  the  musts 
through  which  I  am  to  go,  while  availing  myself  of  my  personal  liberty 
in  adding  to  the  long  catalogue  of  authors.  I  must  present  one  copy  of 
my  work  to  the  British  Museum,  a  second  to  the  library  of  Oxford,  a 
third  to  that  of  Cambridge,  four  copies  to  the  four  Scotch  Universities, 
an  eighth  copy  to  the  Library  of  Sion  College,  London,  a  ninth  to  that 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  a  tenth  to  that  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  an  elevendi  to  that  of  King's  Inns,  in  the  same 
enlightened  capital.  Latterly  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  I  think  it 
was,  sold  its  birth-right  in  this  respect  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  Whig 
Grovernment  having  bought  from  it  its  literary  privileges,  which  they 
have  transferred  to  the  Royal  Library  of  France.  Now,  if  any  of  these 
institutions  were  too  poor  to  purchase  my  work,  they  should,  in  fairness 
towards  me,  either  do  without  it,  or  call  for  a  subscription  amongst  their 
members  or  patrons  which  might  enable  them  to  buy  it.  But  to  tell 
me  that  I  am  at  Hheriy  to  publish  what  books  I  may  think  fit  to  write, 
when  I  am  compelled  to  pay  for  permission  to  do  so  at  almost  eveiy 
step  I  take,  and  finally  to  make  a  present  of  eleven  copies  to  such 
wealthy  establishments  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Scot- 
land, and  Dublin,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  of  France,  is  one  of  the 
grossest  of  all  impositions. 

Finally y  did  I  say  P  The  infractions  of  my  liberty  by  no  means  stop 
here.  The  critics,  a  most  formidable  race,  are  still  in  the  background. 
In  order  to  propitiate  their  good  opinion,  I  am  obliged  to  part  with  at 
least  twenty-five  copies  more.  Some  are  directly  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  each  other.  Either  they  do  not  agree  in  politics,  or  they  are  rivals 
in  trade.  Should  I  by  any  untoward  accident — the  neglect  of  a  mes- 
senger, or  a  delay  of 'the  binder — happen  to  send  a  copy  to  one  before  it 
has  been  received  by  the  other,  the  latter  inflicts  upon  me  all  the  ven- 
geance which  he  feels  against  his  more  fortunate  antagonist  The  news- 
paper editors  generally  add  presented  books  to  their  office  libraries,  with- 
out noticing  them  either  in  an  adverse  or  favourable  style.  As  to  the 
wed^ly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  critics,  they  cut  up  my  work  without 
mercy,  if  I  send  it;  and  if  I  do  not,  they  will  buy  it  in  order  to  punish 
me  for  my  apparent  contempt  of  their  authority.  Talk  of  liberty ^  indeed ! 
I  am  sure  tlmt  I  know  not  what  it  is,  or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  unless 
you  call  that  liberty  which  permits  the  state,  the  public  institutious,  and 
the  critics  to  plunder  a  Uterary  man  of  all  remuneration  for  his  labour, 
and  even  to  impose  upon  him  frequently  a  severe  loss  for  exercising  that 
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freedom  of  opinion,  which  the  constitatioa  and  the  laws  tdl  him  he 
possesses  in  the  most  unqualified  terms. 

After  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  I  had  a  fiincy  to  become  a  member  of 
Parliament  I  addressed  the  electors  of  one  of  the  new  boroughs,  with 
a  view  to  attain,  by  means  of  their  most  (sweet  voices,  the  object  of  mj 
ambition.  J  had  the  tact  to  incorporate  in  my  speech  several  flourishing 
periods  about  the  injury  which  was  done  to  personal  liberty  by  the 
assessed  taxes ;  I  spoke  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the 
n^o,  liberty  of  worship,  magna  charta,  the  majcnr  charta,  no  com 
laws,  no  church,  no  army !  The  welkin  rang  with  tumultuous  applause 
— I  was  elected  almost  by  acclamation.  There  is  a  party  in  the  House 
called  the  Ultra  Whig,  which  is  just  not  Radical.  The  principles  of 
this  party,  as  I  thought,  coincided  with  mine  exactly,  and  so  I  became  a 
member  of  it.  I  attended  the  dinners  of  its  leaders,  their  committees, 
and  even  their  coteries.  For  a  while  I  sailed  with  them  right  befert 
the  wind,  as  I  accepted  all  their  propositions,  and  voted  for  all  their 
amendments.  By  and  by  I  spoke  a  little  in  the  House,  was  well  re« 
ceived,  and  grew  somewhat  confident  in  my  own  resources.  There  was 
a  question  about  the  Pension  List.  My  fnends  were  resolved  on  abo- 
lishing it  altogether.  I  looked  over  the  list,  and  when  I  found  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  pensioners  were  females,  receiving  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me 
think  of  turning  those  poor  gentlewomen  adrift.  If  they  received  these 
small  incomes,  it  was  to  me  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  in  want  of 
such  assistance ;  and  as  I  have  from  my  youth  upwards  loved  the  fiur, 
and  honoured  them  for  those  virtues  which  they  possess  in  much  greater 
abundance,  and  practise  with  infinitely  more  sincerity  than  we  do,  I 
declared  decidedly  against  a  resolution  which  was  intended  to  be  pro* 
posed  with  a  view  of  sweeping  off  the  whole  train  at  once. 

I  soon  found  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  Cold  looks,  stinted 
salutations  in  the  House ;  and  out  of  it,  no  consultations,  no  invitations 
to  dinner,  committee  or  coterie;  no  more  '*  tTery  confidential "  letters-* 
informed  me  that  I  had  broken  with  the  Ultra  Whigs.  All  this  seemed 
to  me  veiy  odd.  I  conceived  that  I  had  joined  a  party  who  made  a  pe- 
culiar boast  of  accelerating  the  march  of  liberty,  and  now  I  discovered 
that  none  but  the  leaders  were  actually  to  enjoy  it 

The  matter  did  not  end  here.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  posts,  I  re- 
ceived a  long  string  of  resolutions  from  my  constituents,  to  all  of  which 
they  hoped  I  should  ^ve  my  cordial  assent.  The  first  of  these  was  for  the 
abolition  <^  all  pensions  without  any  distinction — I  read  no  further.  I 
put  the  whole  series  at  once  into  the  fire,  determined  never  to  vote  for  any 
measures  of  the  kind.  What!  was  I  a  member  of  a  free  deliberative  as- 
sembly, and  not  entitled  to  exercise  my  liberty,  by  forming  and  express- 
ing my  own  judgment  on  all  questions  whatever  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
My  polite  and  evasive  letter  in  reply  was  answered  by  ano&er,  in  which 
I  was  required  either  to  pledge  myself  to  the  resolutions  or  to  resign  my 
seat.  I  went  straight  to  the  Treasury,  and  requested  an  appointment  as 
steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  which  the  lords  of  that  department 
gave  me  with  no  small  delight.  I  left  Parliament — the  free  and  impe- 
rial Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland !  as  it  is  called,  where  I 
found  very  speedily  that  I  could  not  sit,  unless  I  chose  doubly  to  sur^ 
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to  bind  me  hand  and  foot  by  pledget ;  and  secondly,  to  a  political  party, 
who  were  desirous  of  using  my  vote  solely  as  an  instrument  for  the  ad- 
vaneement  of  their  own  purposes.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  practical  liberty 
for  you— and  that,  too,  under  the  regime  of  reform  ! 

My  ideas  of  liberty, — always  rather  perplexed  in  this  country, — ^were 
never  more  vague  and  unsettled  than  while  I  was  a  legislative  automa- 
ton. The  Whigs,  as  long  as  they  were  out  of  office,  declaimed  con- 
stantly about  the  grievances  of  Irdand.  The  firet  measure  which  they 
proposed,  when  in  office,  to  a  Reformed  Parliament,  was  to  suspend  tbe 
constitution  altogether  in  that  ill-starred  country.  Mr.  O'Connell  de- 
clared, very  natmally,  that  such  a  law  would  destroy  the  liberty  of  Ire- 
land;— Lord  Althorp  assured  the  Mouse  that  his  plan  was  the  only 
method  for  preserving  it !  The  ship-owners  complained  that  the  free" 
trade  system  was  tending  rapidly  to  their  destruction; — ^Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson  demoaatrated  that,  in  consequence  of  that  system,  they  were 
better  off  than  ever!  The  manufacturers  assured  the  House  that  they 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  the  corn-laws,  which  made  bread 
so  dear,  that  they  laboured  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  to  earn  it,  and  had 
no  time  to  read  &e  newspapers.  The  agriculturists  talked  not  of  their 
liberty,  for  that,  they  said,  was  long  gone  by :  they  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  complete  villeinage,  in  consequence  of  their  com  being  a  great 
deal  too  cheap.  The  House  voted,  by  a  majority,  against  the  malt-tax, 
considering  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  promoted  by  enabling  him 
to  drmk  a  pot  instead  of  a  pint  of  beer ; — the  Ministers  brought  a  ma- 
jority to  rescind  that  vote,  stating  that  otherwise  they  must  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  property !  The  tradesmen 
of  London  remonstrated  against  the  assessed  taxes;  and,  when  remon- 
strance failed  of  its  effect,  some  absolutely  refused  to  pay  them,  because 
they  were  a  grodfc  infraction  of  liberty.  The  Secretaiy  for  the  Home 
Department  sent  the  Sheriff  to  compel  them  to  pay,  proclaiming,  through 
the  usual  Okgans,  that,  unless  those  taxes  were  collected^  there  was  an 
end  to  the  iibexty  of  the  country.  The  Diffiision  Society  imagines  liberty 
to  be  synonimous  with-  cheap  books ; — the  booksellers  maintain  that  the 
said  Society,  now  a  Corporation,  is  itself  the  very  emblem  of  despotism. 
The  poor  declare  that  their  liberties  are  gone,  unless  the  rates  be  in- 
creased ; — ^the  housekeeper  asserts  that  his  freedom  is  no  more  if  they  be. 
The  omnibus  proprietors  cry  out  that  they  would  not  give  a  farthing  for 
reform,  if  they  are  to  be  prevented  from  running  races  perpetually  be- 
tween Paddingtou  and  the  Bank — ^between  Piccadilly  and  St.  Paul's. 
The  shopkeepers  shout  that  before  reform  was,  they  were ;  and  that  it  is 
a.  tyrannical  innovation  upon  the  constitution  to  have  their  business 
knocked  up  and  their  elderly  customers  knocked  down  by  those  frightful 
machines ! — ^What,  I  again  and  again  ask,  is  liberty  ?  Is  it  to  be  found 
in  £ngland  ? 

I  go  to  S^n.  I  find  two  political  parties — ^the  friends  of  the  Queen, 
and  those  of  Don  Carlos — fighting  against  each  other, — ^in  the  name  of 
liberty !  I  mingle  with  the  mukteers  and  the  peasant]^.  I  behold  them 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  shade,  always  good*humoured,  living  tempe- 
rately on  their  snow-white  bread,  their  cool  and  fragrant  wine,  and  their 
<ldicions  fruits.    They  gg  to  mass-^they  sing  to  Ae  guitar — ^they  dance 
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the  faDdango — they  crowd  to  the  bull-£ght^ttBt  as.  if  no  civil  war  weie 
going  on  in  the. country.  They  never  see  the  police;  they  hardly  kuow 
tha,t  a  government  exists,  so  little  do  they  feel  of  its  operation.  They 
have  no  poor-rate — ^no  assessed  taxes — no  eight  hundred  millioiiB  of 
national  debt — no  rates  for  watching,  and  lighting,  and  paving, — none 
of  the  evils,  in  short,  to  which  we — happy  beings  in  this  land  of  liberty ! 
—are  exposed.  Yet  I  am  told,  when  I  come  home,  that  the  Spaniaids 
are  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  ignorance  and  slavery.  For  their  skill 
in  algebra  and  mathematics  1  w31  not  answer ;  but  I  will  say,  that,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  practical  liberty,  they  are  a  much  more  enlightened 
people  than  we  are.  They  have  the  cheap  freedom  of  common  sense, 
for  which  we  have  exchanged  the  bungling,  imperfect,  and  excessively 
expensive  machinery  of  freedom  by  law,  to  which  the  patriarchal  rule 
of  Austria  would  be  infinitely  preferable. 

I  go  to  France.  The  Duke  de  Fitzjames  assures  me  that  the  liberty 
of  his  country  departed  from  the  soil  with  Henry  Y.,  to  whom  alone  he 
will  ever  swear  allegiance.  M.  Guizot  and  the  King  desire  me  to  laugh 
at  the  Duke ;  for  that  they,  by  their  juste  milieu  system,  (which  means 
giving  way  to  no  party,  and  subjugating  all,)  have  placed  the  freedom 
of  the  French  upon  an  immovable  basis.  Louis  Philippe  repeats  .the 
famous  scene  which  he  had  with  the  deputation  that  was  headed  by 
M.  Lafitte,  and  triumphs  in  the  victory  which  he  obtained  on  that 
occasion,  and  which,  he  says,  has  ever  since  made  him  a  free  man ! 

But  when  I  look  up  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  ask  him  what  has  become 
of  the  lilies,  the  ancient  arms  of  his  family,  he  shakes  his  head,  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  his  soverdgnty  is  limited  by  the  sovereiignty  of  the  people, 
to  which  it  must  yield  whenever  the  two  powers  come  into  conflict.  If 
I  walk  to  the  rue  Jacobs  I  find  there  a  society  actively  at  work  for 
restoring  the  lost  liberty  not  only  of  France,  but  of  all  the  world.  The 
first  article  of  faith  to  which,  however,  they  ask  me  to  subscribe,  is  one 
which  declares  that  they  are  the  only  judges  of  what  liberty  is,  and  that 
they  have  received  a  mission  to  propagate  it  from  the  ghost  of  Robes- 
pierre !  I  had  once  a  notion — I  think  it  was  that  madman  Burke  who 
put  it  into  my  head — that  this  same  Robespierre  was  the  most  notorious 
tyrant  flung  up  on  the  surface  of  the  stormy  times  of  the  French 
revolution.  To  propagate  liberty  in  the  name  of  Robespierre  seemed  to 
me,  therefore,  the  roost  unintelligible  mode  of  interpreting  the  word  that 
I  had  yet  lighted  upon  in  all  my  expeditions  for  the  cfiscovery  of  the 
true  magnetic  pole  of  freedom. 

Liberty,  thought  I  at  length,  flies  westward,  as  commerce  does ;  so  I 
shall  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  see  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
I  prepared  myself  for  my  travels  by  reading  the  life  of  the  President 
Adams,  once  the  pride  of  the  Federalists,  and  the  friend  of  WaahingUm ; 
but  I  found  that  he  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate when  he  began  to  doubt  of  his  re-election.  The  popular  party 
turned  against  hun,  and  against  his  especial  .auxiliary  the  Honourable 
Timothy  Pickering,  his  Secretary  of  State.  Timothy,  one  fine  morning — 
it  was  in  the  month  of  May — ^was  not  a  little  surprised  by  receiving  from 
the  President  the  following  laconic  note : — 

*^SiT, — As  I  perceive  a  necessity  of  introducing  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  ofiSice  of  state,  1  think  it  proper  to  make  this  com* 
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mimication  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  resigning  if  he  chooses.  I  should  wish  the  day  on 
wluch  his  resignation  is  to  take  place  to  he  named  hy  himself.  I  wish 
for  an  answer  to  this  letter  on  or  before  Monday  morning,  because  the 
nomination  of  a  successor  must  be  sent  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  they  sit. 

"  With  esteem,  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant,  / 

"John  Adams." 

Doubtless,  said  I  to  myself,  if  Timothy  does  not  choose  to  resign,  he 
need  not ;  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  give  up  his  ofl&ce  without  some 
charge  of  incompetency  or  inattention ,  in  such  a  country  as  the  United 
States  of  America — the  very  cradle  of  freedom !  Timothy  accordingly 
replies  thus ; — 

"  After  deliberately  reflecting  on  the  overture  you  have  been  pleased 
to  make  to  me,  I  do  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  resign." 

The  rejoinder  of  the  President  was  sent  within  an  hour  after  in  these 
terms: — 

"  Sir, — Divers  causes  and  considerations,  essential  to  the  administration 
of  the  government,  in  my  judgment,  requiring  a  change  in  the  department 
of  state,  you  are  hereby  discharged  from  any  further  service  as  Secretary 
of  State.  "John  Adams, 

"  President  of  the  United  States." 

Certainly  a  more  despotic  mode  than  this  of  dismissing  a  public  func- 
tionary, who  had  held  his  office  for  five  years  without  reproach,  could  not 
have  been  adopted  in  any  monarchical  state  whatever.  The  Anti- 
federalists  threatened  to  turn  out  Adams,  and  in  order  to  propitiate  their 
favour  he  turned  out  Pickering.  In  the  end,  Adama  failed  of  his  object, 
and  was  himself  dismissed  by  the  people,  no  principle  of  liberty  being 
recognized  by  any  party  to  any  of  these  transactions,  and  no  motive,  in 
fact,  existing  to  justify  the  dismissal  of  Timothy  save  the  intrigues  of 
John,  and  none  to  call  for  the  rejection  of  John  save  the  caprice  of  the 
people.    These  facts  staggered  my  notions  of  republican  freedom. 

But  when  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  found  the  white  man  every 
where  turning  up  his  nose  at  the  black,  and  that  I  deeply,  though  most 
unintentionally,  insulted  a  relative  of  my  own,  by  asking  him  to  take  a 
glasa  of  wine  with  myself  and  a  person  who  happened  to  be  next  me 
at  ihe  table  d^hote — ^the  said  person  having  been  unfortunate  enough  (as 
I  afterwards  perceived)  to  retain  on  his  skin  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  shade 
of  the  hated  n^px>  hue,  I  gave  up  my  pursuit  after  an  explanation  of 
liberty  in  America.  T)ie  name  was  there,  but  the  thing  was  neither 
there,  nor  any  where  else,  that  I  could  ever  discover. 

M.  M. 
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BT  JIRS.   HBMAiiS. 


I. 
YX  ARB  sot  in«8*0,  FAIR  F1.OWXR8. 

Ye  are  not  mis8*d,  £air  flowers,  that  late  were  spreading 

The  summer^s  ^low  bv  fount  and  dreary  grot ; 
There  fidls  the  dew,  its  fairy  favours  shedding, — 

llie  leaves  dance  on,  the  young  birds  miss  you  not. 

Still  plays  the  sparkle  o*er  the  rippling  water,  I 

O  Lily  I  whenoe  thy  cup  of  pearl  hath  gone ;  I 

The  bright  wave  mourns  not  for  its  loveliest  daughter. 
There  is  no  sorrow  in  the  wind*s  low  tone. 

And  thou,  meek  Hyacinth !  afar  is  roving 

The  bee  that  oft  thy  trembling  beUs  hath  kis8*d ; 
Cradled  ye  were,  fair  flowers  I  'midst  all  things  loving, 

A  joy  to  all ;  yet,  yet  ye  are  not  miss*d  ! 

Ye,  that  were  born  to  lend  the  sunbeam  gladness. 
And  the  winds  fragrance,  wandering  where  they  list, — 

Oh  I  it  were  breathing  woixis  too  deep  in  sadness,  ^  I 

To  say.  Earth's  human  flowers  not  more  are  miss'd  I  I 


II. 
By  a  Mountain  Stream* 

By  a  mountain  stream,  at  rest. 
We  fotmd  the  warrior  lying. 
And  around  his  noble  breast 
A  banner,  olasp'd  in  dying ; — 
Dark  and  still 
Was  every  hill. 
And  the  winds  of  night  were  sighing. 

Last  of  his  noble  race. 

To  a  lowly  bed  we  bore  him ; 
*Ti8  a  deep  green,  solemn  place. 
Where  the  mountain  heath  waves  o*er  him ; 
Woods  alone 
There  make  moan. 
Rushing  streams  deplore  him. 

Yet  from  festal  hall  and  lay 
Our  sad  thoughts  oft  are  flying 


*  These  words  are  all  appropriated  to  musiC)  and  will  be  pabL'shed^separatdy  by 
Messrs,  Willis  and  Go. 
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To  those  dark  hills  £ur  away, 
Where  in  death  we  found  him  lying ; 
Om  his  breast 
A  banner  prest. 
And  the  night-wind  o'er  him  sighing. 


•  III. 

Willow  Soiro. 

Willow !  in  thy  breezy  moan 

I  can  hear  a  deeper  tone ; 

Thro*  thy  leaves  come  whispering  low 

Faint  sweet  sounds  of  lon^  ago, — 

Willow,  sighmg  willow  I 

Many  a  moumM  tale  of  old 
Heait-sick  love  to  thee  hath  told ; 
Gathering  from  thy  golden  bough 
Leaves  to  cool  his  burning  brow, — 
Willow,  sighing  willow ! 

Many  a  swan-like  song  to  thee 
Hath  been  sung,  thou  gentle  tree ! 
Many  a  lute  its  last  lament 
Down  thy  moonlit  stream  hath  seat, — 
Willow,  sighing  willow ! 

Therefore,  wave  and  murmur  on. 
Sigh  for  sweet  AfEection  gone, 
And  for  tuneful  voices  fl^ 
And  for  Love,  whose  heart  hath  bled. 
Ever,  willow;  willow ! 


IV. 
Brightlt  har  thott  flso. 

Brightly,  brightly  hast  thou  fled ! 
Ere  one  grief  had  bow*d  thy  head* 

Brightly  didst  thou  part ; 
With  thy  young  thoughts  free  from  spot,- 
With  thy  fond  love  wasted  not, — 

With  thy  boimding  heart ! 

Ne'er  by  sorrow  to  be  wet. 
Calmly  smiles  thy  pale  cheek  yet. 

Ere  by  dust  o'€frspread. 
Lilies,  ne'er  W  tempest  blown, — 
White-rose,  which  no  stain  hath  known«- 

Be  about  thee  shed ! 

So  we  give  thee  to  the  earth ; 
And  the  violet  shall  have  birth 

O'er  thy  gentle  head. 
Thou,  that,  like  a  dew-drop,  borne 
On  a  sudden  wind  of  morn* 

Brightly  thou  hast  fled ! 
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V. 

SlNO,  GONDOLIBE  ! 

Sin^  to  me.  Gondolier ! 

Smg  words  from  Tiutso^s  lay ;  * 
While  pure,  and  still,  and  clear, 

Night  seems  but  softer  day. 
The  gale  is  gently  falling,        « 

As  if  it  paused  to  hear 
Some  strain,  the  past  recalling ; — 

Sing  to  me,  Gondolier  I 

Oh !  ask  me  not  to  wake 

Proud  spirits  of  the  brave ; 
Bid  no  high  numbers  break 

The  silence  of  the  wave ! 
Gone  are  the  tioble-hearted. 

Closed  the  bright  pageants  here ; 
And  the  glad  song  is  departed 

From  the  mournful  Gondolier ! 


VI. 
Thb  Rock  bxsids  thb  Sea* 

Oh  I  tell  me  not  the  woods  are  fair. 

Now  Spring  is  on  her  way ; — 
Well,  weu  I  know  how  lightly  there. 

In  joy,  the  young  leaves  play ; 
How  sweet,  on  winds  of  mom  or  eve. 

The  vioiefs  breath  may  be ; — 
Yet  ask  me,  woo  me  not  to  leave 

My  lone  Rock  by  the  Sea. 

The  wild  wave's  thunder  on  the  shore. 

The  curlew's  restless  cries, 
Are  to  my  watching  heart  more  dear 

Than  ail  earth's  melodies. 
Come  back,  my  ocean  rover,  come! 

There's  but  one  place  for  me 
Till  I  can  greet  thy  swift  sail  home— 

My  lone  Rock  by  the  Sea ! 


VII. 

Thx  Oranob-bougr, 

Bring  from  the  grove  an  orange-bough* 
To  fan  my  cheek,  to  cool  my  brow, 
And  bind  it,  mother !  on  my  breast* 
When  I  am  laid  in  dreamless  rest. 

The  myrtle  that  I  loved  hath  died. 
Blighted,  like  me,  in  vernal  pride  I 
The  rose  looks  all  too  festive  now, — 
Bring  from  the  grove  an  orange-bough! 
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The  grove  along  the  sunny  shore, 
"Whose  odours  I  must  breathe  no  more. 
Oh !  love's  vain  sighs,  and  parting  prayer. 
And  wild  farewell,  are  Ungeriag  there. 

Then  bear  me  thence  one  Iwanch,  to  shed 
Life  s  last  faint  sweetness  round  my  bed ; 
One  branch,  with  pearly  blossoms  drest. 
And  bind  it,  mother !  on  my  breast ! 


VIIL 
Comb  to  me.  Sleep  ! 

Come  to  me,  gentle  Sleep ! 

I  pine,  I  pine  for  thee ! 
Come  with  thy  spells,  the  soft,  the  deep. 

And  set  my  spirit  free  ! 

Each  lonely  burning  thought 

In  twilight  languor  steep ; 
Come  to  me  fdll  heart,  long  overwrought — 

O  gentle,  gentle  Sleep ! 

Come  with  thine  urn  of  dew. 
Sleep,  gentle  Sleep! —but  bring 

No  voice,  love's  yearnings  to  renew^ 
No  visions  on  thy  wing  I 

Come,  as  to  folding  flowers. 

To  birds,  in  forests  deep ; — 
Long,  dark,  and  dreamless  be  thine  hours, 

0  gentle,  gentle  Sleep  I 


IX. 

LbAVB  MB  NOT  YBT  I 

Leave  me  not  yet  t— thro'  rosy  skies  from  far, 
But  now  the  song-birds  to  their  nests  return ; 

The  trembling  image  of  the  first  pale  star 
On  the  dim  lake  out  now  begins  to  burn : 

— Leave  me  not  yet  I 

Not  yet !— low  voices  borne  from  hidden  streams. 
Heard  through  the  shivery  woods,  but  now  arise; 

Their  sweet  sounds  mingle  not  with  daylight  dreams. 
They  are  of  vesper's  hymns  and  harmonies  : 

— Leave  me  not  yet ! 

My  thoughts  are  like  those  gentle  tones,  dear  love  I 
By  day  shmt  up  in  their  own  still  recess. 

They  wait  for  dews  on  earth,  for  stars  above 
Then  to  breathe  out  their  voice  of  tenderness : 

—Leave  me  not  yet  t 
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TRAVELLER. 


[It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by  an  accompHsbed  Edinburgh  Pro- 
fessor, himself  one  of  the  most  successful  chroniclers  of  the  day,  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  a  mine  full  of  interesting  and  important  mat- 
ter, highly  valuable  to  the  periodical  writer,  but  hitherto  little  explored 
by  him.  The  incidents  related  in  the  ensuing  pages  are  gleaned  from 
the  writer's  own  practice,  and  are  entirely  founded  in  fact ;  although  in 
narrating  them  he  has  scrupulously  endeavoured  to  avoid  fixing  the 
identity  of  the  parties,  in  all  instances  where  his  doing  so  could  have  been 
in  any  way  construed  into  a  breach  of  professional  confidence.] 


No.  I. — The  Gtoddess  of  Reason. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  18 — , 
which  I  passed  at  Naples,  that  I  was  requested,  by  a  British  merchant 
residing  in  that  city  to  visit  the  master  of  a  vessel  consigned  to  him, 
who  had  been  attacked  with  indisposition.    The  day  was  sultry  hot, 
accompanied  by  the  scirocco  which  passes  over  from  the  burning  sands 
of  Africa,  bearing  witih  it  numberless  saline  and  acrid  particles,  which 
occasioned  the  most  oppressive  and  uneasy  sensations ;  towards  its  close, 
however,  a  breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  land,  which  rendered  the  air 
somewhat  cooler,  though  it  occasioned  but  little  agitation  of  the  clear, 
blue,  and  tideless  waters  of  the  bay.    The  prospect  at  tbis  moment,  as 
I  rode  slowly  along  the  Chiaja,was  so  delightful,  that,  I  fear,  no  descrip- 
tion I  could  give  would  do  justice  to  it.    The  broad  disk  of  the  sun  was 
jusl  sinking  into  the  wave,  and  exhibited,  in  mellowed  and  harmonious 
traits,  the  different  features  of  the  prospect,  gilding  with  its  last  rays  the 
dark  outline  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
high  amphitheatre  of  hills  surrotmding  the  city,  and  which  are  them- 
selves surmounted  in  the  distance  by  the  snow-capped  heads  of  the 
Apennines.     From  the  castle  and  down  to  the  Chiaja,  the  precipitous 
descent  was  covered  with  vineyards  and  orangeries,  which  afforded  a 
delicate  and  perfect  relief  to  the  town  which  reposed  beneath  them.     In 
front  of  the  Chiaja,  and  extending  its  whole  length,  were  the  gardens  of 
the  Villa  Reale,  laid  out  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  and  exhibiting  in 
their  walks  wome  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture; 
such  as  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Toro  Famese,  which  represents 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  the  sons  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes,  tying  Dirce 
by  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  horns  of  a  bull.     And  lastly  came  the 
Bay  itself,  dxtending,  with  its  broad,  glassy,  and  transparent  surface, 
for  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles,  bound  in  on  the  right  by  the  promontoxy  of 
Pausilippo,  on  which  stands  the  wild  tomb  of  the  poet  Virgil,  and  on 
the  left  by  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  anciently  called  &^entum,  from 
its  enchanting  situation,  where  stands,  built  upon  a  clifl^  the  paternal 
mansion  of  another  celebrated  poet,  Torquato  Tasso;  whilst  in  the 
centre,  and  about  midwAy  between  the  two  promontories,  rose  the  huge 
island  of  Caprea,  which  acted  like  an  enormous  mole,  breaking  the  force 
of  the  sea,  and  rendering  this  large  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  as  tran- 
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qml  and  placid  as  the  waters  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Even  night, — 
that  sahle  and  constant  mantle  with  which  the  Omnipotent  has  so  wisely 
enveloped  the  gorgeous  beauties  of  nature, — even  night  failed,  in  this 
instance,  to  hide  the  beautiful  scene,  for  the  dusky  red  column  of  smoke, 
which  arose  during  the  day  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius^  was  changed 
by  the  coming  dar&ess  to  a  bright  and  beautiful  column  oi  living  fire, 
which  performed  tlie  part  of  a  nocturnal  sun,  and  kept  the  splendid  pano* 
rama  at  its  feet  in  a  state  of  constant  illumination.  Well  might  the  bard 
of  "  Memory"  exclaim,—  . 

•'  This  region,  surdy,  is  not  of  the  earth ! 
Was  it  not  dropped  ftem  heaven  ?    Not  a  grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  oedur ;  not  a  grot. 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine* 
But  breathes  enchantment/' 

It  is  a  trite  but  a  true  observation,  that  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  especially  beneath  the  sunny  skies  and 
the  soft  atmosphere  of  the  South,  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  love  the 
species  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  for  which  this  beautiful  world 
itself  was  created  ;  and  still  forther  to  draw  the  mind  from 

*•  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Nor  were  these  thoughts  wanting  upon  the  present  occasion.  When  I 
reflected  upon  man — upon  his  great  powers  and.endowments — ^I  did,  in- 
deed, regard  him  as  the  brightest  and  most  perfect  emanation  of  the 
Eternal  Mind.  Alas !  how  soon  was  I  to  behold  an  instance  of  the  deep 
degradation  and  perversity  of  our  common  nature ! 

I  had  alighted  at  the  inn,  which  was  a  conomon  pot-house,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  was  just  leaving  it,  after  having  prescribed  for  my 
patient  and  ascertained  that  his  ailment  was  trifling,  when  I  was  in- 
formed, by  the  master  of  the  house,  that  a  poor  woman,  who  was  with- 
out money  or  friends,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  of  English  eactractiony 
was  dying  in  a  loft  over  the  stable.  I  instantly  request^  to  be  led  to 
her,  ajid  with  great  difficulty  ascended  into  the  old  and  ruinous  loft 
where  she  lay.  I  found  her  lying  upon  some  straw  in  the  comer ;  the 
humanity  of  one  of  the  ostlers  had  induced  him  to  throw  an  old  horse- 
cloth over  her,  but  in  hetr  struggles  it  had  become  displaced,  and  I  per* 
ceived  that  she  was  habited  in  a  rich  but  faded  and  disfigured  dress  of 
purple  velvet.  Her  legs  were  enormously  swollen,  and  the  sandals  of 
her  shoes  were  literally  buried  in  the  fiesh,  the  blackness  of  mortifica- 
tion, from  impeded  circulation,  being  actually  visible  through  the  thin 
silk  stockings  which  covered  them. 

She  had  been  stricken  with,  a  eoup^de-soieil,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  in  its  effects  to  apoplexy ;  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  was  drawn 
down  for  nearly  an  inch,  and  two  artificial  teeth  hung  suspended  by  a 
wirC)  and  were  driven  to  a  level  with  the  lips  by  each  deep  and  painJ^l 
expiration  of  air.  The  eyebrows  were  also  artificial,  and  one  of  them, 
had  been  removed  by  the  hot  perspiration  which  rolled  from  her  brow, 
and  now  lay  directly  across  instead  of  above  the  eye ;  the  cheeks  too 
were  painted,  and  the  perspiration,  in  passing  down,  had  formed 
channels  through  the  paint,  which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  painted 
Indian  savage.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this  disgustix^  and  humiliating 
picture  any  further :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  sight  so  revolting  to  humanity 
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never  before  met  my  eyes.  A  moment's  examination  satisfied  me  that  this 
imhappy  being  was  in  a  moribund  state,  and  past  all  the  resources  of 
my  art;  my  principal  duty,  therefore,  was  to  smooth  her  painful  passage 
from  this  world.  Her  condition  would  not  admit  of  her  being  removed 
to  a  proper  apartment,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  sought  to  learn  from 
those  around  her  any  thing  of  her  connexions.  She  had  been  found  by 
the  humane  ostler,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  lying  upon  a  heap 
of  dirt  in  the  stable-yard,  evidently  in  a  dying  state,  and  was  removed  by 
him  to  the  loft,  that  she  might  end  her  days  a  little  more  decently.  She 
herself  lay  apparently  unconscious  of  every  thing,  though  now  and  then 
she  was  shaken  with  a  slight  convulsion,  during  which  she  gave  utterance 
(but  with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  distortion  of  her  mouth)  to  the 
wildest  and  most  delirious  expressions.  Once,  while  I  was  holding  her 
head,  I  thought  she  seemed  to  comprehend  my  question,  when  I  asked 
her  name  and  if  she  had  any  friends,  for  her  eye  appeared  for  an  instant 
to  brighten,  and  her  face,  which  was  already  stamped  with  the  signet  of 
death,  showed  a  gleam  of  consciousness.  She  spoke  in  French,  and 
said,  in  broken  and  hollow  accents, "  I — I  am  the  Goddess  of  Reason ;  let 
every  lover  of  liberty  worship  me."  In  a  moment  after  this  her  head 
fell  back,  and  she  was  a  coqise. 

"  Oh  Liberty !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  I** 

How  often  has  thy  altar  been  defiled  by  wild  and  unbridled  license, 
which  has  assumed  thy  form  and  attributes !  Behold  another  hapless 
victim  to  its  excesses !  Yes,  the  unhappy  being  whose  death  I  have 
described,  was  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  swept  from  the  earth,  by  that 
whirlwind  of  destruction  which  commenced  in  the  French  Revolution — 
which  burst  upon  the  world  to  mar  the  majesty  of  nature,  and  render  it 
a  stage  for  strife,  and  the  seat  of  human  misery.  At  the  close  of  the 
scene  I  have  described  above,  I  left  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  the 

residence  of  Mr.  G the  worthy  vice-consul  at  Naples,  with  a  view 

to  prociire  Christian  burial  for  the  unhappy  deceased ;  and  it  was  from 
him  and  others  that  I  collected  the  following  incidents  of  her  life  : — 

Lady  — • — ,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  ducal  house,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  venerable  head  of  the  church,  and  the  then  first  commoner  of 
England,  left  her  country  under  the  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  for  the 
purpose  of  residing  a  short  time  in  Paris.  This  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1789,  and  just  at  the  period  when  the  subtle  successors  of 
Voltaire  were  engaged  in  spreading  their  revolutionary  doctrines.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  men  availed  themselves  largely  of  female  influence ; 
and  hence  we  find,  from  the  Baroness  de  Stael  downwards,  that  there 
were  few  women  who  failed  to  figure  in  the  various  cabals  of  the  day. 

The  aunt  of  Lady ,  in  particular,  was  a  woman  of  strong  passions 

and  weak  principles,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  she  quickly 
became  an  advocate  for  liberty,  equality,  the  rights  of  man,  universal 
benevolence,  and  the  majesty  of  the  people. 

Her  house  was  the  principal  rendezvous  for  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
where  Condorcet,  Mirabeau,  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  still  later,  the  two  Robes- 
pierres  and  Hebert,  were  constantly  engaged  in  disseminating  their 
doctrines.  It  was  not  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
unformed  and  romantic  mind  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  should  become 
vitiated,  and  should  imbibe  the  poison  so  liberally  spread  before  her.  The 
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elder  Robespierre  soon  discovered  that  she  would  be  an  apt  instrument 
for  his  designsy  and  ax^  acceptable  victim  to  his  lust :  he  therefore  applied 
himself,  with  all  the  sophistry  which  he  possessed,  to  wean  ber  affections 
from  a  young  nobleman  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  in  England,  and  to 
destroy  the  last  remnants  of  her  virtuous  principles ;  the  contest  was 
unequal — all  around  her  spoke  the  language  of  the  arch-deceiver. 

Reason^  as  it  was  called,  and  sophistry,  triumphed  over  religion  and 
virtue ;  and  when,  a  short  time  afterwards,  her  aunt  died  from  the  efiects 
of  a  brain  fever,  brought  on  by  the  indulgence  of  her  passions,  Lady 

resisted  the  importunities  of  her  friends  to  return  to  England, 

and  ultimately  sought  a  shelter  from  them  in  the  arms  of  the  arch  fiend. 
Will  it  be  credited  ? — the  noble,  accomplished,  beautiful  Lady       ' 
actually  united  herself  to  Maximilian  -Robespierre  by  the  republican 
ceremony  then  in  vogue  of  dancing  unclad  round  the  tree  of  liberty. 

The  sequel  of  this  unfortunate  woman's  story  is  soon  told :  she  con- 
tinued with  Robespierre  during  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  even 
after  he  had  for  some  time  exercised  supreme  power,  joining  in  all  the 
wild  excesses  which  marked  this  terrible  period  of  human  history. 

She  identified  herself  with  a  party  of  women  who  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Robespierre's  Devotees,  most  of  whom  had  been  united  to  him 
by  the  same  impious  and  indecent  ceremony  she  herself  had  submitted 
to,  and  whom  he  had  tutored  to  attend  upon  him  at  the  Assembly  and 
the  Jacobin  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  applauding  the  different  sentiments 
to  which  he  gave  utterance, — a  scheme  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his 
early  popularity,  as  the  galleries  readily  followed  the  impulse  which  was 
given  to  tbem.  Repeatedly,  also,  was  she  seen  with  the  other  devotees 
dancing  farandoles  round  the  permanent  guillotine,  in  mockery  of  the 
myriads  of  victims  sacrificed  by  the  monsters  who  made  liberty  and  reason 
the  watchwords  for  their  crimes,  and  whose  single  enormities,  siich  as 
chaining  an  affectionate  wife  to  the  guillotine  where  her  husband  was 
executed,  because  she  presumed  to  implore  pardon  for  him,  would  alone 
have  handed  them  down  to  the  execrations  of  posterity. 

It  waa  Lady  ■  ■  ■,also,  who  personated,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
the  Goddess  of  Reason  at  the  impious  f^te  given  by  Robespierre  for  the 
worship  of  ^^  Reason^^*  and  hence  the  expressions  which  I  have  stated 
as  falling  from  her  dying  lips. 

Ultimately  this  unhappy  woman  eloped  from  Paris  with  an  Italian 
Count,  to  whom  she  was  married  at  Naples  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual,  and  who  deserted  her  as  soon  aa  he  had  secured  the  little  property 
which  remained  to  her.  Her  noble  relative  in  England  had,  as  may 
be  supposed,  totally  given  her  np ;  and  she  continued,  during  the  rest  of 
her  life,  to  indulge  in  every  species  of  excess,  until  it  closed  in  the 
scene  which  I  have  described.  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  draw  the 
moral  from  what  I  have  related.  A  beautiful,  nobly  connected,  and 
accomplished  girl,  changed  by  circumstances  into  the  fearful  character  I 
have  described,  and  dying  almost  on  a  dunghill^  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
with  appearances  too  frightful  to  contemplate.     Again  I  say, 

"  Oh,  Liberty!  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  f"      ^ 
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II.— Tub  Italian  BAf«DiT< 

A  SHORT  tlmg  after  the  occurrence  to  which  I  hare  alluded  in  my  pre*' 
vious  narrative,  I  left  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  few  weeks  at 
the  country  residence  of  my  friend^  Mr.  C — • — i  the  bankto  and  Tine* 
growen  My  friend's  house  was  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  Najilesy 
on  the  rdad  to  PaBstum^  in  a  delightful  part  of  the  country  between  the 
sea  ilnd  the  mountains  of  the  Apennines  richly  Wooded  and  embellished 

^ith  convents,  villages,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.    Mr.  C 's 

avocations  called  him  frequently  to  Naples,  and  my  principal  delight 
during  his  absence  was  to  wahder  about  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
ins^iecit  the  retnains  of  the  nutherous  ancient  temples,  some  of  which  had 
resisted  the  destroyer  Time  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  I  lefl  the  house  soon  after  day-break,  mounted  on  a 
sturdy  mule^  with  the  intention  of  visiting  an  ancient  aqueduct  and  villA 
which  stand  amidst  hanging  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  Apcnnine.  Ac* 
cording  to  my  usual  custom,  I  went  without  a  guide,  as  I  preferred  en- 
joying the  great  natural  beauties  which  presented  themselves  unembar* 
rasscd  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  It  was  harvest  season,  and  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  landscape  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
bccasibnal  groups  of  Calabrian  farmers  and  peasants,  all  armed  with 
short  swords  and  fowling-pieces,  and  equipped  in  the  romantic  csostume 
ih  Which  they  are  so  frequently  pourtrayed  by  the  masterly  pencil  of 
Salvator  Rosd*  As  1  approadhed  the  river  Silaro^  anciently  Silarusi 
famed  front  time  immemorial  for  the  petrifying  quality  of  its  waters, 
the  scene  began  to  chanjafe,  the  farm-houses  had  totally  disappeared^ 
and  the  face  of  the  country  became  wild,  melancholy,  and  like  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  twenty  years  ago.  The  soil,  too,  was  loose  and  swampy ; 
and  the  frequent  crazy  bridged)  made  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  thrown 
ovel:  d^ep  ditches,  rendered  the  route  both  dangerous  and  disagreeable. 
My  ardour,  however^  was  iiot  to  be  damped  by  these  ciroumstanoes,  nor 
by  the  numerous  stories  which  I  had  heard  respecting  the  brigands  Who 
infested  this  part  of  the  country :  to  the  latter,  inde^,  I  had  hot  paid 
much  attention^  conceiving  most  of  the  stories  which  I  had  heard  to  re- 
sult from  the  exaggeration  and  extravagance  Which  are  to  natural  to  the 
Neapolitan  character. 

An  iUcident,  however^  shortly  occurred  which  changed  the  current  o( 
my  thoughts.  I  was  riding  slowly  up  a  mountain  ravine,  the  path  being 
extremely  narrow,  and  cut  through  a  wood  of  tamarisk  and  myrtle  trees; 
I  had  left  the  bridle  of  the  mule  upon  his  neck^  and  had  thrown  my  arms 
carelessly  behind  me,  as  was  my  common  habif  when  immened  in 
thought.  Suddenly  I  felt  my  elbows  pinioned  forcibly  together,  and  at 
the  same  instant  tne  mussle  of  a  large  horse-pistol  was  hdd  wi&ih  two 
inches  of  my  left  temple,  while  a  voice  at  my  ear  exclaimed,  in  Italian, 
'^  Signer^  you  are  my  prisoner !  Resist^  and  I  will  slay  you  with  as  Uttk 
remorse  as  I  would  kill  one  of  those  swinish  buffaloes  below ;  eubmit, 
and  I  will  not  harm  a  hair  of  vour  head." 

I  was  without  weapons,  and  being  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  felt  that 
resistance  was  useless,  and  that  the  best  part  of  valour  in  this  instance 
was  discretion :  I  therefore  remained  perfectly  quiescent,  whilst  he  con- 
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tinued,  "  You  are  right,  SignoT,  not  to  resist.    I  must  bind  yout  Wins 
in  their  present  position,  and  we  will  then  treat  of  your  ransom." 

He  accordingly  replaced  the  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  untying  a  long 
sash  from  his  waist,  bound  my  arms  closely  but  not  painfiiUy  behind 
me;  the  sash  was  also  passed  under  the  body  of  the  mule,  and  broiight 
up  oTer  my  thisrhs.  My  position  now  was  sufficiently  serious,  and  yet 
so  absurd,  that  I  found  it  impossible,  upon  glancing  at  my  own  person, 
bound  so  helplessly  upon  the  back  of  the  mule,  to  resist  a  smile  at  the 
ridiculous  figure  I  cut.  The  bandit  observed  it,  and  remarked,  *^  Yen 
are  rights  Signer,  not  to  lose  your  temper  or  your  spirits ;  and  yet  there 
are  hundreds  who  would  tremble  at  tiie  mere  thought  of  being  in  this  Wild 
place,  and  in  the  power  of  Marco  d'Abruzzo.*'  Marco  d^Ahrutxa! 
thought  I ;  this,  then,  is  the  celebrated  bandit  of  whom  my  friend  C  ■■ 
has  spoken,  and  of  whom  the  peasants  tell  so  many  gallant  and  fearful 
deeds,  who  has  forced  the  whole  country  round  to  pay  hun  tribute  for 
the  protection  of  their  property,  much  of  the  same  kmd  as  the  black 
wkW  which  was  formerly  levied  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     A  sud-^ 

den  thought  struekme;  I  knew  that  G ^  was  «  tributary  to  this 

*  Neapolitan  Rob  Roy,  and  resolved  to  learn  whether  the  protection  ex- 
tended to  his/rtencw  as  well  as  his  property.  I  therefore  informed  him 
that  I  was  an  intimate  friend  of  G— • — 's,  and  at  that  time  a  visitor  at 
his  country-house.  Before  I  could  proceed  further,  Marco  eagerly  de- 
manded if  I  had  spent  a  night  under  his  roof? — if  I  had  broken  bread 
at  his  table  ?  I  answered,  of  course,  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  without 
waitittg  for  proofs  of  my  assertion,  the  bandit  instantly  untied  the  sash 
by  which  I  was  bound,  and  proceeded  to  overwhelm  me  with  apologies 
fbr  the  temporary  inconvenience  to  which  I  had  been  aubjected.  He 
entertained,  he  said,  the  highest  respect  for  0 — -,  who  always  paid  his 
dues  with  the  greatest  punctuality;  that  his  respect  for  G- — ^  would 
alone  have  induced  him  to  refrain  from  molesting  his  friend,  had  he 
known  me  as  sueh ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  my  having  broken 
bread  with  one  who  relied  upon  him  for  protection,  made  it  doubly  re- 
pugnant to  his  old  Roman  feelings  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  me.  He 
'ftdded^  also,  that  he  hoped  I  saw  the  matter  in  its  right  light ;  that  I 
would  represent  it  fairly  to  Mr.  0-**--- ;  and,  after  again  apologising, 
disappeared  through  the  foliage  of  one  of  the  thick  clumps  of  myrtles  by 
which  we  were  smrounded. 

Such  were  the  particulars  of  my  rencontre  with  the  noted  brigand  who 
played  so  dreadfhl  a  part  in  the  scenes  which  I  shall  shortly  describe. 
In  person,  Marco  was  somewhat  below  the  middle  stature,  but  formed 
in  a  Herculean  mould,  and  possessed  of  the  noble  Roman  features  which 
lire  still  so  common  to  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the 
world.  His  dress  was  composed  of  a  purple  velvet  jacket  and  breeches, 
the  former  slashed  across  the  shoulder  with  scarlet;  and  his  legs,  from 
the  ankle  to  the  knee,  were  bound  round  with  thongs  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  buffiilo;  round  his  waist  was  a  broad  belt  of  leather,  con- 
taining two  pistols  and  daggers,  with  the  sash  to  which  I  have  before 
alloded.  Over  his  jacket,  and  hangmg  from  his  left  shoulder.  Was  the  short 
niantilla  so  generally  worn  by  Italians,  which  he  was  able  at  pleasure 
to  cast  around  him,  and  so  conceal  the  formidable  array  of  weapons  in 
Ins  belt.    On  his  head  he  wore  a  conical  hat,  turned  up  at  the  side,  and 
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decprated  with  a  single  feather  from  the  raven's  wing,  dyed  red :  this, 
with  the  fusee  which  was  slung  carelessly  across  lus  shoulder,  com- 
pleted the  equipments  of  Marco  d'Ahruzzo. 

On  relating  my  adventure  to  C ,  he  assured  me  that  many  simiLar 

instances  of  generosity  and  good  faith  had  heen  told  him  of  Marco,  and 
he  helieved  the  bandit,  wheu  not  excited  by  opposition,  to  be  capable  of 
very  noble  acts.  A  few  days  after  this,  I  returned  to  Naples,  and  conti- 
nued my  practice,  under  the  occurrence  of  the  following  dreadful  cala- 
mity. 

A  talented  young  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  named  Hunt, 
was  spending  the  honeymoon  with  the  beautiful  bride  to  whom  he  was 
just  united  at  Naples.  They  had  made  many  excursions  together  to  the 
various  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  determined  upon  paying 
a  visit  to  the  Sybarite  town  of  PsBstum,  which  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  an 
excellent  antiquarian,  conceived  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  colonists 
from  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  the  road  to  Paestum,  and  whilst  passing 
through  the  desolate  country  which  I  have  described,  a  shot  was  fired 
from  the  road-side,  which  brought  the  horse  on  which  the  postilion  was 
mounted  to  the  ground,  and  in  another  instant  a  brigand  presented  him- 
self at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  demanded  of  its  inmates  their  money 
and  valuables.  The  postilion  had  disappeared  in  the  confusion,  and 
secreted  himself  in  a  wood ;  and  Mr.  Hunt,  enraged  at  being  attacked 
by  a  single  individual,  struck  the  bandit  in  the  face  at  the  instant  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  remove  from  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Hunt  a  valuable 
gold  chain  which  she  wore.  The  robber,  enraged  at  the  blow,  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  and  fired  at  the  young  cleigyman ;  and  at  the  same 
instant,  his  heroic  Mdfe,  with  that  prompt  and  holy  devotion  of  which 
women  alone  are  capable,  threw  herself  upon  his  bosom^  to  protect  him 
from  the  shots.  The  weapon  was  loaded  with  slugs,  one  of  which  pe- 
netrated the  summer  clothing  in  which  the  young  man  was  dressed, 
and  passing  between  the  ribs,  pierced  the  pericardium,  and  was  instantly 
fatal.  Another  slug  entered  the  bosom  of  the  lady,  and  two  more  took 
effect  amongst  the  vessels  of  her  neck. 

The  robber  soon  finished  his  work  of  spoliation  and  decamped,  and  the 
postilion,  seeing  the  coast  clear,  ventured  from  his  hiding-place.  Upon 
looking  into  the  carriage  a  dreadful  sight  presented  itself.  On  the  floor 
of  the  vehicle  lay  a  pool  of  blood,  which  had  flown  firom  the  joint  wounds 
of  the  unhappy  pair.  The  wounded  man  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  lady  had  apparently  knelt  by  him  to  support  his  head, 
for  her  arm  was  round  his  neck,  and  in  this  position  she  had  fainted, 
and  lay  quite  senseless  with  her  cheek  resting  upon  that  of  her  husband, 
— the  dead  bridegroom  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  dying  bride.  The 
postilion,  fearful,  like  most  of  the  vulgar  Neapolitans,  of  touching  any- 
thing that  came  to  a  violent  end,  left  them  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were  lying,  and  contented  himself  with  procuring  a  fresh  horse,  and 
driving  back  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to  Naples.  On  reaching  the  house 
from  which  they  had  departed  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Hunt  was  discovered 
to  be  still  alive,  but  while  in  the  act  of  raising  her  from  her  recumbent 
position,  suffocation,  from  internal  hemorrhage,  came  on,  and  after  a 
slight  convulsion  her  spirit  followed  that  of  her  beloved  husband,  and 
she  also  was  numbered  with  the  dead     A  summons  was  despatched  to 
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my  lodgings  requesting  my  immediate  attendance,  but  I  was  at  the 
instant  from  home,  and  engaged  in  paying  my  daily  round  of  visits.  The 
consequence  was,  that  I  did  not  reach  the  house  until  nearly  three  hours 
afterwards ;  and  when  I  did  enter  the  chamber  of  death,  I  found  the 
hapless  couple  laid  out  on  the  same  couch.  But  oh,  how  different  an 
appearance  did  the  countenances  of  the  departed  clergyman  and  his  wife 
present  to  that  of  the  wretched  woman  whose  death  I  described  in  my 
last  narrative !  Few  persons  who  have  contemplated  the  features  of  the 
dead,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  spirit  from  its  tenement  of  clay, 
have  failed  to  observe  the  singular  beauty  which  is  for  a  short  time 
stamped  upon  each  line  of  the  countenance ;  and  those  who  have  had 
painful  experience  in  such  matters  know  that  this  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  such  as  have  died  from  hemorrhage  resulting  from  gun-shot 
wounds.  Most  of  my  readers  will  recollect  the  allusion  to  this  by  the 
most  powerful  of  modem  poets,  in  his  fine  fragment,  **  The  Giaour :" — 

"  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead. 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
(Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 
And  mark'd  the  mild,  angelic  air. 
The  rapture  of  repose,  that*s  there ; 
The  fix*d,  yet  tender,  traits  that  streak  ;. 
The  languor  of  the  pallid  cheek ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed, — 
The  first,  last  look,  by  death  reveal'd.*' 

But  it  was  in  the  face  of  the  lady  that  these  traits  were  most  strongly 
marked ;  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  her  placid  and  lovely  countenance,  I  could 
almost  imagine  that  I  saw  a  smile  of  triumph  and  happiness  playing 
upon  it; — triumph,  that  even  death  had  not  separated  her  from  the 
object  of  her  adoration ;  joy,  that  the  shot  which  destroyed  the  one  left 
not  the  other  to  mourning  and  misery. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  above  lamentable  catastrophe  occasioned  a 
strong  sensation  amongst  the  English  residents  at  Naples;  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  Ambassador,  represented  the  matter  so  forcibly  to  the 
Neapolitan  authorities,  that  they  were  compelled  to  offer  a  reward,  and 
adopt  other  measures  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer.  His  iden- 
tity had  been  fixed  by  the  deposition  of  the  postilion ;  but  though  the 
person  of  Marco  (for  he  was  the  assassin)  was  well  known  to  the  police, 
yet  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  mountain-passes,  and  his  power 
over  the  peasantry,  enabled  him  to  elude,  for  several  months,  the  efforts 
made  to  capture  him.  It  is  even  probable  that  he  would  have  continued 
to  baffle  them,  but  for  the  following  circumstance : — He  had  sent  his 
wife  to  the  town  of  Salerno  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  purchases, 
where  she  was  recognized,  apprehended,  sent  in  custody  to  Naples,  and 
placed  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Castel  del  Uovo,  where  every  endeavour  was 
made  to  intimidate  her  into  betraying  the  place  of  Marco's  concealment. 
At  first,  she  refused  to  betray  him ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  taken 
into  a  vault  of  the  castle,  where  racks,  thumb-screws,  &c.  were  shown 
her,  and  where  she  was  threatened  with  the  severest  torture,  that  her 
resolution  forsook  her.  It  is  right  I  should  state  here  my  belief  that 
these  instruments  have  not  been  employed  since  the  time  when  the  tyran- 
nical Charles  of  Anjou  lorded  it  over  the  Two  Sicilies ;  at  least,  so  I 
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was  asBured  by  my  fnend  General  Btirke,  an  Irishman  in  the  Meapo* 
litan  service,  who  commanded  the  castle,  and  permitted  me  to  see  the 
terrific  display  in  the  Salle  de  Question,  as  it  was  called,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  woman  agreed  to  conduct  the  police  to  her  hus- 
band's hiding-place.  Accordingly,  a  sergeant  and  two  sbirri  were  oidcred 
to  accompany  her  and  secure  Marco.    On  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
concealment,  she  again  hesitated,  but  was  pricked  forward  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  sbirri.     Ultimately  she  stopped,  and  made  a  signal,  by  blow- 
ing a  call  which  she  wore  round  her  neck ;  and,  in  a  minute  after,  Marco 
made  his  appearance  from  a  cleft  in  one  of  the  clifls.    Still,  however,  a 
fair  chance  remained  of  his  escape.    The  woman  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  making  the  signal  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards ; 
and  if  Marco  could  succeed  in  reaching  a  thickly-wooded  ravine,  half  a 
mile  in  advance,  his  escape  was  certain.    The  sergeant,  who  held  the 
woman  by  a  short  rope,  enraged  at  bier  conduct,  thrust  his  bayonet  into 
her  side.    Marco  behdd  this,  and  seemed  inclined,  for  an  instant,  to 
proceed  to  the  assistance  of  the  woinan  who  had  betrayed  him.     He  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  towards  her,  and  then  hesitated,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  momentary  indecision  cost  him  dear;  for  the  two  sbirri,  who 
were  purposely  chosen,  as  excellent  runners,  were  rapidly  gaining  upon 
the  Imndit.     Marco  accordingly  started  off  for  the  ravine  at  full  speed ; 
but  finding  that  his  pursuers  were  nearing  him  fast,  and  that  he  was 
within  reach  of  their  shot,  he  made  for  a  small  hillock  on  the  brow  of 
the  cliff,  threw  himself  upon  his  knee  behind  it,  placed  his  double-bar- 
relled fusee  across  the  mound,  and  taking  a  rapid,  but  accurate,  aim, 
fired  at  his  foremost  pursuer,  who  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.    The  man's  comrade  had,  in  the  meantime,  fired  at  Marco ; 
but  the  latter  was  protected  by  the  hillock,  in  which  the  ball  was  buried ; 
and  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  bandit's  deadly  weapon,  he  received  a  ball  in  his  thigh  from  the 
other  barrel  of  the  fusee,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  disabled 
him  from  further  pursuit.    Marco  had  now  only  one  enemy  (the  ser- 
geant) to  contend  with ;  but  the  latter  was  a  wary  old  gendarme^  accus- 
tomed to  such  conflicts,  and  had  taken  the  opportunity,  whilst  the  combat 
was  going  on  between  the  bandit  and  the  sbirri,  to  make  a  slight  circuit, 
which  enabled  him  to  command  Marco's  position  ;  and  before  the  latter 
could  change  it,  he  received  the  sergeant's  fire  among  the  extensor 
muscles  of  his  right  leg.    The  bandit  immediately  felt  that  any  further 
attempt  at  ^ight  would  be  useless ;  he  therefore  raised  himself  slowly 
from  the  ground,  resting  himself  on  the  stock  of  his  fusee,  and  signified 
to  the  sergeant  his  readiness  to  surrender,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
away  from  his  belt  the  pistols  and  daggers  which  it  contained.     The 
sergeant,  deceived  by  the  conduct  of  the  wounded  man,  and  anxious  to 
take  him  alive,  in  which  case  his  reward  would  have  been  doubled,  ap- 
proached him  somewhat  incautiously.     Marco,  in  whose  bosom  the  na- 
tional ardour  for  revenge  burnt  with  the  utmost  fierceness,  gathered  all 
the  strength  of  his- still  powerful  frame,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
sergeant  whilst  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  taking  from  his  pocket  the 
identical  piece  of  cord  with  which  the  wife  of  the  bandit  had  been 
bound.    They  fell  together  to  the  earth ;  and  were,  at  the  instant,  within 
six  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  cliff  which  overhung  the  shore. 
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Blarco's  teeth  had  met  thiwugh  the  oqUmt  of  hit  advanM7*8  coat,  and 
his  fingers  were  twisted  behind  jn  the  sft^h  whiph  1^9  efMVfiAnt  wore  round 
his  waist.  It  was  in  vain  that  th^  offipef  of  justipQ  tri^  tQ  ^^^^  himself 
from  the  nervous  and  powerful  grasp  of  ihe  bandit :  the  picture  of  the 
ground,  too,  which  descended  slightly,  Aivoured  Marco's  design.  They 
were  already  within  a  yard  of  the  frightful  precipice,  when  Marco  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  sole  of  his  foot  against  a  jutting  portion  of  the  rock, 
and,  by  one  desperate  effort,  threw  his  antagonist  find  himself,  still  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms,  ove?  the  pypcipipe.  The  fftU  was  fatal  tp  both.  The 
sergeant,  who  was  heavier  th^n  his  antagppist,  fell  undermost,  dislocated 
his  neck,  and  died  on  the  instant.  Marco  was  also  much  injured,  and 
died  a  few  hours  after  the  occurrence,  hut  not  till  he  had  made  confession 
to  a  priest  of  the  above  oircumstances.  His  teeth  were  found  fixed  in 
the  collar  of  the  sergeant's  coat,  and  he  had  actually  bitten  through  a 
pewter  button  in  his  eagerness  to  retain  })is  hold  ;  his  fingers  were  also 
twisted  in  the  sergeant's  sash ;  and  the  first  pha]anx  of  the  index-finger 
was  found  dislocated,  apparently  from  the  efforts  m^de  by  the  gendarme 
to  free  himself  from  the  bandit's  grasp. 
Such  was  the  dreadful  but  deserved  d^ftth  of  MarpQ  d'Abruzzo. 


THE    FUTUBE. 

BY   L.  E,  L. 

Ask  me  not,  love,  what  can  be  in  my  heart ; 
When  gazing  on  thee,  sudden  tear-drops  start, 
When  only  smiles  should  brighten  where  thou  art 

The  human  heart  is  compassed  by  fears; 

And  joy  is  tremulous-r-for  it  iqspheres 

A  vapour^  star,  which  melts  away  in  tears. 

I  am  too  happy  for  a  careless  mirth ; 

Hence  thoughts  the  sweet,  yet  sorrowful,  have  birth  :- 

Who  looks  from  heaven  is  half  returned  to  earth. 

I  feel  the  weakness  of  my  Ipye—its  care — 
How  deep,  how  true,  how  passionate  soe'eri 
It  cannot  keep  one  sorrow  from  thy  share. 

How  powerless  is  my  fond  anxiety  I 
I  feel  I  could  lay  down  my  life  for  thee ; 
Yet  know  how  vain  such  sacrifice  must  be ! 

Ah,  the  sweet  present !— should  it  not  suffice  ? 
Not  to  humanity,  which  vainly  tries 
To  lift  the  curtain  that  may  never  rise ! 
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-  Hence  do  we  tremble  in  our  hapjHness ; 
Hurried  and  dim,  the  unIaiowi£3iours  press ; — 
We  question  of  the  grief  we  cannot  guess. 

The  Future  is  more  present  than  the  Past: 
For  one  look  back,  a  thousand  on  we  cast ; 
And  hope  doth  ever  memory  outlast. 

For  hope,  say  fear.    Hope  is  a  timid  thing, 
FearAil  and  weak,  and  bom  'mid  suffering ; — 
At  least,  such  hope  as  our  sad  earth  can  bring. 

Its  home,  it  is  not  here,  it  looks  beyond ; 
And  while  it  carries  an  enchanter's  wand. 
Its  spells  are  conscious  of  their  earthly  bond. 

We  almost  fear  the  presence  of  our  joy ; 

It  doth  tempt  Fate,  the  stem  one,  to  destroy. 

Fate  in  whose  hands  this  world  is  as  a  toy. 

We  dearly  buy  our  pleasures,  we  repay 
By  some  deep  suffering ;  or  they  decay 
Or  change  to  pain,  and  curse  us  by  their  stay. 

A  world  of  ashes  is  beneath  our  feet — 

Cold  ashes  of  each  beautiM  deceit. 

Owned  by  long  silent  hearts,  that  beat  as  ours  now  beat. 

How  can  we  trust  our  own  ?  we  waste  our  breath ; 
We  heap  up  hope  and  joy  in  one  bright  wreath ; — 
Our  altar  is  the  grav«— our  priest  is  death. 

But,  ah  !  death  is  repose ; — 'tis  not  our  doom, — 
The  cold,  the  calm,  that. haunts  my  soul  with  gloom: 
I  tremble  at  the  passage  to  the  tomb. 

Love  mine— what  depths  of  miseiy  may  be 
In  the  dark  future ! — I  may  meet  thine  eye. 
Cold,  careless,  and  estranged,  before  I  die. 

All  grief  is  possible,  and  some  is  sure ; 
How  can  the  loving  heart  e'er  feel  secure. 
And  e'er  it  breaks  it  may  so  much  endure? 

We  had  not  lived  had  the  past  been  foreshown  ; 
Ah  !  merciful  the  shadow  round  us  thrown. — 
Thank  heaven,  the  future  is  at  least  unknown ! 
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We  cannot  commence  our  Second  Essay  under  higher  auspices  than 
those  of  Voltaire  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, — men  eminent  above  all  others 
of  their  time,  yet  of  succeeding  ages,  and  of  nations  differing  at  those 
periods  as  completely  in  their  temperament  and  dramatic  tastes  as  any 
civilized  states  in  the  world.  It  is  thus,  then,  that  the  ornament  of  our 
own  country  has  connected  the  opinions  of  the  great  literary  name  of 
France  with  his  own  upon  our  particular  subject,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Drama : — 

"  Voltaire  has,  with  more  justice,  confessed  that,  probably,  the  best 
imitation  of  the  ancient  stage  was  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  tragic 
opera.  The  recitative  resembled  the  musical  declamation  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  choruses,  which  are  frequently  introduced,  when 
properly  combined  with  the  subject,  approach  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  as 
forming  a  contrast,  by  the  airs  which  they  execute,  to  the  recitative,  or 
modulated  dialogue  of  the  scene.  Voltaire  instances  the  tragic  operas  of 
Metastasis  in  particular,  as  approaching,  in  beauty  of  diction  and  truth 
of  sentiment,  near  to  the  ancient  simplicity,  and  finds  an  apology  even 
for  the  detached  airs  (so  fatal  to  probability)  in  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry  and  the  perfection  of  the  music  ;  and  although,  as  a  critic  and  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste,  this  author  prefers  the  regular,  noble,  and  severe 
beauties  of  the  classic  stage  to  the  effeminate  and  meretricious  charms 
of  the  opera,  still  he  concludes  that,  with  all  its  defects,  the  sort  of 
enchantment  which  results  from  the  brilliant  intermixture  of  scenery, 
chorus,  dancing,  music,  dress,  and  decoration,  subjects  even  the  genius 
of  criticism;  and  that  the  most  sublime  tragedy,  and  most  artful 
comedy,  will  not  be  so  frequently  visited  by  the  same  individual  as  an 
indifferent  opera.  We  may  add  the  experience  of  London  to  the 
testimony  of  this  great  critic ;  and,  indeed,  were  it  possible  that  actors 
could  frequently  be  procured,  possessed  of  the  powers  of  action  and  voice 
which  were  united  in  Grassini,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  to  the 
opera  the  praise  of  being  an  amusement  as  exquisite  in  point  of  taste, 
as  fascinating  from  show  and  music." 

After  such  testimony,  theoretical  and  practical,  the  question  of  the 
power  of  opera  to  move  the  affections  in  a  very  high,  if  not  in  the  very 
highest  degree,  must  be  considered  to  be  set  at  rest.  Me'netrier,  indeed, 
maintains  entirely  opposite  dogmas:  they  also  involve  some  curious 
historical  conjectures,  with  which  the  inquirer  may  be  amused.  He 
says — "  The  state  of  the  oppra  deserves  a  particular  elucidation ;  and 
to  this  end  we  must  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  which  lies  in  a 
great  measure  hid  in  darlcness.  Riccoboni  is  of  opinion  that  the  first 
ever  represented  was  that  which  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice 
exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  Henry  II.  of  France  in  the  year 
1514.  But  this  account  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  for  Sulpitius,  an 
Italian,  speaks  of  the  musical  drama  as  an  entertainment  known  in  Italy 
in  the  year  1490.  History  traces  the  rise  of  opera  no  farther ;  but  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Sulpitius,  who  was  a  man  of  letters,  may 
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seem  to  lead  ub  up  to  its  true  origin.    He  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  ii^vf^nlor  of  this  musical  drama,  but  he  ingenuously  tells  us  that 
he  only  revived  it.    We  have  seen  that  the  tragedy  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
was  accompanied  with  music ;  that  the  same  union  was  borrowed  and 
maintained  through  the  several  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.     If, 
therefore,  we  suppose,  what  is  almgether  probable,  that  the  form  of  the 
ancient  tragedy  had  been  stiU  kept  up  in  some  retired  part  of  Italy, 
which  the  barbaritM^s  never  conquered,  we  then  obtain  a  fair  account  of 
the  rise  of  the  modern  openu  which  hath  so  much  confounded  all  inquiry. 
As  Venice  was  the  place  wnere  the  opera  first  appeared  in  splendour,  so 
it  is  highly  prob^bl^  that  there  the  anpient  tragedy  had  slept  in  obscurity 
during  the  darkness  of  the  barbarous  ages.    ForVhile  the  rest  of  Italy 
was  overrun  by  the  nations  from  the  North,  the  seas  and  morasses  of 
Venice  alone  preserved  her  from  their  incursions.     Hence  history  tells  us 
people  flocked  to  Venice  from  every  part  of  Italy  i  henpo  the  very  form 
of  her  republic  had  been  maintained  for  thirteen  hundred  years;  and 
from  these  views  of  security  it  was  natural  for  the  helpless  arts  to  seek 
an  pisyluui  within  her  canals  from  the  fury  ^nd  ignort^nce  of  a  barbarous 
conqueror.    Other  circumstances  concur  to  strengthen  this  opinion^ 
The  Carnival  first  appeared  in  splendour,  i^nd  still  wears  it,  at  Venice, 
beyond  every  other  part  of  Itajy,    Now  the  Carnival  i?  in  n^any 
circumstances  almqst  ^  transcript  of  the  anpient  S^turn^li^  of  Romp- 
In  the  Venetian  con^edy  the  u(S[m  wears  (^  masque ;  m  palpable  imitation, 
or  rather  continuation,  of  the  old  Romau  custom*    Th»t  the  modern 
opera  is  no  more  than  a  reviyal  of  the  old  Roman  tragedy^  tad  not  9 
new -invented  species,  will  fippe^  still  more  evident  if  we  consider  tl^t 
it  is  an  exhibition  altogether  out  of  the  nature,  and  repugnant  to  thd 
universal  genius,  of  modern  customs  and  mannerSf    We  have  seen  the 
natural  union  of  poetry  and  music,  ap  they  rise  in  the  savage  state,  and 
how  this  union  forms  the  tragic  species  in  the  natural  progression  of 
things.    Hence  we  have  deduced  the  musical  tragedies  of  ancient  Greece : 
but  in  ancient  Rome  it  appears  they  »rose  merely  from  imitation  ana 
adoptipn ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  because  the  Romans  wanted  the 
first  seeds  pr  principles,  from  whence  the  musical  tragedies  of  the  Greeks 
arose.    The  same  reasoning  takes  pl^ce  with  respect  to  the  modem 
opera ;  it  emei^ed  at  a  time  when  the  general  state  of  manners  ip  Eurnpe 
could  not  naturally  produce  it ;  it  emerged  in  that  very  city  where,  most 
probably,  it  must  have  been  hid— rin  a  city  whq^e  other  ente^tainment§ 
are  most  evidently  boirowed  from  those  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  if  to  these 
arguments  we  add  this  further  cqnsideration,  that  the  subjects  of  the  veiy 
first  operas  were  drawn  from  the  fables  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
not  from  the  events  or  achievement^  of  the  times,  find  further,  that  in 
their   form  tl^ey  were  exact  copiep  of  the  ancient  drama,  these  ac- 
cmnulated  proofs  amount  to  a  near  demonstration,  that  the  Italian  Opera 
is  but  the  revival  of  the  old  Roman  tragedy.     3uch  being  the  birUi  of 
the  modem  opera,  no  wonder  it  inherits  the  weakness  of  its  parent ;  for 
we  have  seen  that  the  Roman  tragedy  never  had  its  proper  effects,  con- 
sidered in  a  legislative  view,  having  been  separated  from  its  important 
ends  before  its  arrival  from  Greece.    As,  therefore,  it  had  declined  to  a 
mere  amusement  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  Rome,  and  as  we  have 
seen  that  in  proportion  as  the  Roman  manners  grew  more  dissolute,  tra- 
gedy sunk  still  lower  in  its  character,  till  at  length  it  became  no  more  than 
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%  kind  of  mete  Bubstnttuiiy  or  groundwork,  on  which  the  actors  displayed 
their  ahilitiea  in  tinging  and  gesticulatton,  it  was  altogether  natural 
that  it  should  riae  again  in  the  same  unnerved  and  effeminate  fbnn.*- 

'^  From  these  causes,  therefore,  we  may  trace  all  the  features  of  thd 
modem  opera,  however  unnatural  and  distorted  they  may  appear.  The 
poem,  the  music,  and  the  performance,  as  they  now  exist  in  union,  are 
the  manifest  effects  of  this  spurious  origin.  First,  that  the  suhject  of 
the  poem  should  even,  on  its  lirst  appearance,  he  drawn  from  times  and 
countries  littje  interesting,  and  gods,  and  wonders,  and  celestial  ma- 
chinery introduced,  which  neither  the  poet  nor  his  audience  believed  in, 
Dould  only  be  the  effect  of  a  blind  principle  of  imitation,  tending  to 
m^e  amusement.  The  established  separation  of  the  poet's  from  th& 
musician's  art  was  productive  of  parallel  effects  :  for  the  poet,  ambitious 
only  of  shining  in  his  particular  sphere,  became  generally  more  intent 
pu  imagery  than  pathos ;  or  else,  instead  of  being  principal,  he  became 
subservient  to  the  composer's  views ;  from  whence  arose  a  motley  kind 
of  poem  (calculated  only  for  a  display  of  the  musician's  art),  which  de- 
generated by  degrees  into  a  mere  pasticcio. — Secondly,  the  same  causes 
account  for  all  the  absurdities  of  the  music.  The  recitative,  a  perpetual 
musical  accompaniment  in  the  declamatory  parts,  is  a  practice  so  much 
at  variance  with  modem  manners,  that  it  extorted  the  following  censure 
from  a  candid  critic : — ^  I  beg  pardon  of  the  inventors  of  the  musical 
tragedy,  a  kind  of  poem  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  new.  If  there  be  anything 
in  the  world  that  is  at  variance  with  tragic  actors,  it  is  song.  The  opera 
is  the  grotesque  of  poetry,  and  so  miush  the  more  intolerable  as  It  pre- 
tends to  pass  for  a  regular  work.'  Now,  if  along  with  Dacier  we  regard 
the  opera  as  a  modem  invention,  this  circumstance  of  the  perpetual 
musical  accompaniment  is  indeed  unaccountable :  but  if  we  regard  it  as 
II  mere  imitation,  or  continuance  of  the  old  Roman  tragedy,  and  trace  it 
upwards  to  its  tme  fountain,  the  Greek  drama;  and  again,  follow  this  to 
its  original  source,  the  savage  song-feast ;  we  there  see  how  naturally 
these  extremes  unite,  and  discern  the  mde  melody  and  song  of  the  bar- 
barous Greek  tribes,  gradually  melted  into  the  refinements  of  the  mo- 
dem opera.  Again,  as  the  separation  of  the  poet's  from  the  musician's 
art  produces  an  improper  poetry,  so  the  separation  of  the  musician's 
from  the  poet^s  character  was  productive  of  improper  and  unaffectlng 
music  ;  fbr  the  composer,  in  his  turn,  only  intent  on  shining,  commonly 
wanders  into  unmeaning  divisions,  and  adopts  either  a  delicate  and  a  re- 
fined, or  a  merely  popular  music,  to  the  neglect  of  tme  and  musical 
expression.  Hence,  too,  the  da  capo  had  its  natural  origin  and  prac- 
tice, which  tends  only  to  tire  and  disgust  the  hearer,  if  he  comes  with 
an  intent  of  being  affected  by  the  tragic  action,  or  with  any  other  view 
than  that  of  listening  to  a  song. — Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  opera.  The  theatrical  representation  is  of  p.  piece  with  the 
poetry  and  music  i  for,  having  been  regarded  from  its  first  rise  more  as 
an  affair  of  astonishing  show  than  affecting  resemblance,  it  is  gaudy, 
flaunting,  and  unnatural.  The  singers,  like  the  poet  and  musician, 
being  considered  merely  as  objects  of  amusement,  no  wonder  if  their 
ambition  seldom  reacheth  higher  than  to  the  display  of  an  artificial  exe- 
cution. As  a  consequence  of  these  principles,  the  castrati  were  intro- 
duced into  all  sorts  of  characters,  in  spite  of  nature  and  probability,  and 
still  continue  to  represent  heroes  and  statesmen,  warriors  and  women. 
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The  flourished  close  or  cadence  arose  naturally  from  the  same  souroea ; 
from  a  total  neglect  of  the  suhject  and  expression,  and  an*  attention  to 
the  mere  circumstance  of  execution  only.  The  frequent  encore,  or  de- 
mand of  the  repeated  performance  of  particular  songs,  was  the  natural 
effect  of  the  same  causes*  No  audience  demands  the  repetition  of  a  pa- 
thetic speech  in  tragedy,  though  performed  in  the  finest  manner,  because 
their  attention  is  turned  on  the  subject  of  a  drama :  thus,  if  the  audience 
were  warmed  by  the  subject  of  an  opera,  and  took  part  in  the  main 
action  of  the  poem,  the  encore,  instead  of  being  desirable,  would  gene- 
rally disgust ;  but  the  whole  being  considered  as  a  mere  musical  enter- 
tainment, and  the  tragic  action  commonly  forgot,  the  artificial  performance 
of  a  song  becomes  naturally  a  chief  object  of  admiration,  and  the  repetition 
of  it  a  chief  object  of  request.  Thus,  the  whole  farrago  of  the  modem 
opera  seems  resolved  into  its  clear  and  evident  principles ;  and  hence 
the  subject,  the  music,  the  action,  the  dress,  the  execution,  decorations, 
and  machinery,  are  such  a  glaring  compound  of  trifling  and  absurd  im- 
probabilities, that  the  tragic  influence  is  overlaid  and  lost ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  any  impartial  and  rational  spectator  to  take  part  in  the  dramatic 
action,  or  be  moved  by  the  ill-feigned  distress.  Let  not  the  writer  be 
thought  to  derogate  from  the  ability  or  merit  of  all  the  poets,  musicians, 
and  singers,  who  devote  all  their  labours  to  the  opera.  He  knows  there 
are  exceptions  in  either  of  these  departments.  Neither  let  him  be  sup- 
posed to  censure  the  opera  as  an  entertainment  unworthy  all  attention, 
considered  as  a  mere  amusement;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  is  inclined 
to  hear  a  succession  of  symphonies  and  songs,  set  off  with  all  the  deco- 
rations that  can  dazzle  the  eye,  and  all  the  refinement  of  execution  that 
can  enchant  the  ear,  let  him  attend  the  Opera,  and  he  will  find  his  taste 
highly  gratified." 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  Addison  and  Arteaga,  Voltaire  and 
Scott,  and  many  more  illustrious  names,  (Rousseau,  Algarotti,  Sulzer, 
and  Lacepede,  amongst  others,  might  be  added,)  all  deduce  their  phi- 
losophy of  the  musicfid  drama,  and  their  opinions  of  its  force,  from  no 
other  than  the  legitimately-constructed  opera,  consisting  of  music,  and 
music  alone,  from  beginning  to  end.  This  is  the  main  consideration. 
This  continuous  feeling  of  the  vehicle  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  or 
disturbed.  The  mind  of  the  spectator  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  an  illusion,  approaching  belief,  that  musical  intonation  is  no 
less  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  actors  than  their  persons  and  fea- 
tures. This  alone  reconciles  the  apparent  and  indeed  the  natural  incon- 
gruity. It  is  thus  one  and  single.  By  the  admixture  of  speech  the 
English,  and  also  the  French  and  Germans,  make  it  the  more  strikingly 
perceptible ;  the  Italians  are  better  philosophers,  and  manage  it  with 
infinitely  greater  judgment  and  advantage. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  parts  of  the  musical  dialogue 
separately,  and  somewhat  at  large ;  which  is  indispensable,  if  we  wotdd 
understand  the  theory,  i.  e.  the  philosophy  and  the  superiority  of  the 
regular  structure.  The  dialogue  rises  from  plain  to  accompanied  reci- 
tative, through  all  the  variety  of  duet,  concerted  pieces,  and  chorus,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  scene.  Recitative, 
then,  must  be  first  subjected  to  our  analysis. 

Every  drama  must  have  passages  of  comparatively  small  aiid  great 
interest ;  the  mind  remains  not  in  the  same  state  of  excitement,  nor  do 
the  incidents  maintain  a  constant  elevation.      Skilful  actors,  no  less 
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than  authors,  of  set  purpose,  throw  passages  into  shade  to  bring  out 
others  into  stronger  light.*  Thus  contrast  heightens  the  general  effect. 
Hence  the  distinction  so  judiciously  taken  by  the  Italians,  of  simple  and 
accompanied  recitative,  the  one  of  mere  plain  dialogue,  not  raised  by 
passion,  the  other  entirely  devoted  to  it.  The  language  of  violent  emo- 
tion is  short,  vivid,  broken,  rapid,  and  exclamatory.  Such  bursts  of  feel- 
ing can  never  afford  subjects  for  continuous  strains  of  melody.  The 
music  (both  melody  and  Iwrmony)  must  accord  with  the  words.  And 
here  it  is  not  only  that  the  uniformity  and  propriety  upon  which  we  have 
insisted  are  destroyed,  but  that  the  supremest  agency  of  music  may  be 
employed.  Unluckily  we  hftve  few  or  no  instances  (always  excepting 
our  solitary  **  Artaxerxes")  upon  the  English  stage ;  but  the  works  of 
Purcell  and  of  Handel  abound  in  magnificent  examples.  Nothing  finer 
(if  so  fine)  can  be  found  than  the  forceful  and  impassionate  contrasts 
in  the  *'  Let  the  dreadful  Engines  of  Eternal  will"  of  the  former  com- 
poser, and  the  *'  Deeper  and  deeper  still "  of  the  latter.  Whoever  has 
heard  Bartleman  in  the  one  and  Braham.  in  the  other,  without  the  aids 
of  scenic  illustration,t  will  feel  how  infinitely  more  powerful  in  affecting 
the  feelings  is  this  species  of  composition  discharged  from  all  the  fetters 
of  strict  time,  rhythm,  or  sustained  melody,  yet  occasionally  employing 
all  of  these  for  short  intervals,  together  with  the  whole  force  of  ever- 
changeful  harmonies. 

It  should  seem,  then,  this  constituted,  in  the  beginning  of  opera,  the 
first  avenue  to  air,  and  through  all  time  it  appears  to  have  had  the  same 
effect  in  touching  the  heart.  Tartini  confirms  it  by  a  remarkable  anec- 
dote. Having  spoken  of  the  narratives  of  the  power  of  sounds  to  be 
found  in  ancient  authors,  he  says — "  In  spite  of  doubts  about  the  truth 
of  the  accounts  found  in  ancient  historians  concerning  the  Greek  music, 
such  are  the  ancients  who .  give  those  accoimts,  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  rashness  not  to  believe  them.     Plato  and  Aristotle  are  all  who 

*  Roiuseau  was  quite  sensible  of  this  necessary  aooommodation  to  the  alternate 
drooping  and  swelling  of  the  mind,  and  in  his  Dictionary  of  Mosic  has  thus  pro- 
nounced his  decision,  including  both  the  censure  of  verbal  dialogue  and  the  praise 
of  recitative : — 

^^  Qur  lyrical  dramas  are  too  purely  musical  to  remain  so  throughout.  An 
opera  which  should  be  only  a  succession  of  airs,  would  tire  almost  as  much  as  a 
single  air  of  the  same  length.  The  melodies  must  be  separated  by  speech,  but 
•peech  must  be  modified  by  music ;  the  ideas  should  vary,  but  the  language  should 
remain  the  same.  This  language  once  adopted,  if  changed  in  the  course  of  a  piece, 
would  be  like  speaking  half  in  French  and  half  in  German.  There  is  too  great  a 
disparity  between  conversation  and  music  to  pass  at  once  from  the  one  to  the  other: 
it  shocKS  both  the  ear  and  probability.  Two  characters  in  dialogue  ought  either 
to  speak  or  to  sing;  they  cannot  alternately  do  the  one  and  the  other. 

"  Now,  recitative  is  the  means  of  unwn  between  melody  and  speech.  It  is  that 
which  separates  and  distinguishes  the  airs,  which  tranquillizes  the  ear,  astonished 
by  that  which  has  preceded,  and  prepares  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  to  follow. 
In  short,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  recitative  that  that  which  is  merely  dialogue  becomes 
redtal  or  narrative  in  the  drama,  may  be  rendered  without  quitting  the  given 
language,  and  without  disturbing  the  course  of  the  melody." 

f  Huidel's  '<  Acis  and  Galatea**  was  performed  as  a  drama,  at  the  benefit  of  M. 
Bocbsa,  some  years  ago,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  amidst,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
selection  of  entertainments  this  country  ever  witnessed.  Braham  played  Acis ;  Be- 
grez,  Damon ;  and  (we  believe)  Zuchelli,  Polypheme.  But  the  whole  was,  from  some 
eaose  or  other — chiefly,  perhaps,  the  admixture  of  foreign  and  English  singers,  and 
the  subject  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  action— so  ridiculous,  that  all  sober  effect  was 
destroyed. 
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tieed  be  tiathed  oft  thi^  oceaiioti^  afld  ought  to  make  us  bow  down  out* 
heads.  Should  ydit  aek  me  if  BUdh  a  dominion  over  the  |)lifimaa  h 
possible  in  nature?  }  answer  f^nnkly — yes;  because  I  am  ti  witness 
myself  of  the  possibility  of  it^  fh>m  many  instances^  OttO  of  which  I  wlU 
relate.  In  the  year  1114,  (if  I  ftm  not  mistaken,}  in  im  operli  that  was 
perfottued  at  Aticona)  there  was^  id  the  beginning  of  the  third  Act,  a 
pUssage  of  recitative,  rniaccompaiiied  by  any  '  other  instrntnent  but 
the  base,  which  raised,  both  in  the  profei^ors  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
audience^  such  and  so  gretit  a  commotion  of  mind,  that  we  could  not 
help  staring  at  one  atiothet,  on  account  of  the  visible  change  of  colour 
that  was  caused  in  every  one's  eountenance<  The  effect  was  not  of  the 
plaintive  kind.  I  remember  well  that  the  words  expressed  indignation) 
but  of  so  harsh  and  chilling  a  nature  that  the  mind  was  disordered  bj  it 
Thirteen  times  this  drama  was  performed,  and  the  same  efiect  always 
followed,  and  that  too  Universally,  of  which  the  remarkable  previous 
silence  of  the  audiehoe^  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
efifbct,  was  an  undoubted  sign*." 

But  even  the  ordinary  conversational  dialogue  is  frequently  heightened 
by  the  edicts  of  changes  in  the  harmony  and  the  modulationf.  Thus 
we  not  only,  by  the  incongruous  interruption  of  dialogue,  destroy  all 
continuity  of  musical  perception  and  feeling,  but  we  actuUly  lose  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  effects.  The  earlier  and  most  classical  composers  of 
opera  divided  air  (aria)  into  distinct  orders,  which  have,  like  every  thing 
else,  undergone  modifications  in  the  progress  of  time  that  have  bibken 
and  disturbed  the  regularity  these  writers  thought  proper  to  observe. 
W&  shall  not  weary  the  learned  reader  with  distinctions,  but  for  the 
million  who^  perhaps,  have  listened  to  these  things  all  their  lives  long 
without  knowing  their  names,  we  may  simply  quote  the  titles,  with 
their  peculiar  marks  of  construction^  Mr.  Brown,  an  English  artist 
residing  in  Rome,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  produced  a  very 
elegant  little  treatise,  now  scarcely  known,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
all  the  component  parts  of  opera,  properly  so  called,  in  a  very  delight- 
ful manner. 

He  classes  them  under  six  heads : — 1st.  Aria  Cantabile,  proper  to 
sentiment  and  pathos,  the  highest  species ;  2d.  Aria  di  PortamentO|  in- 
tended to  display  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  voice  in  sustained  notes ; 
3d.  Aria  di  Mezzo  carattere,  a  compound  of  both  the  two  first,  but  not 
so  lofty  as  either;  4th.  Aria  Parlante,  called  also  Ana  di  Nota  ^  Parola 
and  Aria  Agitata,  which  is  applied  to  the  more  rapid  and  forceful  passions ; 
and  lastly,  Aria  di  Bravura,  or  d'agilit-i,  which  comprises  all  the 
difficulties  of  execution.  Mr.  Brown  adds  another, — Airs  of  Iniitation, 
— which  he  modestly  insinuates  is  a  distinction  of  his  own,  (while  the 
others  belong  to  the  Italians,)  and  which  are  principally  employed  in 
the  imitation  of  natural  objects.  By  these  he  means  such  as,  by  rhythm, 
accompaniment,  or  in  any  other  similitudes,  are  directly  imitative. 
Thus  we  are  taught  how  the  whole  musical  structure  is,  or  rather  was, 

*  StilUngileet's  "Powers .and  Principles  of  Harmony^"    . 

I  We  are  constrained  to  seek  examples  in  the  Italian  operas*    We  cannot  better 


aria,  *'  Dove  sono.' 
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ledubed  to  regularity^  ibr  tiitie  has  materially  enlarged,  by  ihixiitg)  the 
several  species,  without^  however,  any  further  real  improTement  in  the 
diVenity  thus  produced.  One  of  the  chiefett  alterations  is  the  admix- 
ture of  the  airs  with  the  ohohis,  by  which  a  stronger  and  more  imme<» 
diate  contrast  is  created^  aiid  strength  given  to  the  sentiment,  be  it 
jubilant  or  melancholy,  by  a  sort  of  popular  assentation.  But  the 
dapitsl  improvement  has  been  in  the  concerted  pieces,  and  especially 
the  finales,  which  we  shall  next  examine* 

It  is  ii  curious  anomaly  that  ofae  of  the  most  pot^rful  resources  of  the 
musical  drama  is  to  be  found  in  a  circumstance  the  most  at  variance 
with  common  sense, — ^naMely,  in  those  repetitions  which  dialogue  cannot 
admit  Thus,  take  the  simplest  form  of  convetsation,  that  between  two 
persons^  or,  in  musical  phrase,  a  duet.  Here  (as,  indeed,  in  single 
songs)  we  find  the  same  sentimetits  dwelt  upon,  protracted^  varied,  and 
resumed  by  diversified  musical  expression,  and,  indeed,  kept  up  by  botk 
the  parties,  either  with  or  without  immediate  reference  to  each  others 
Not  unfrequently  totally  opposite  ideas  and  passions  are  carried  on  by 
the  two,  through  the  aids  of  different  melody,  and  connected  by  hat- 
mony,  with  great  force  and  effedt;  perhaps  tender  imprecations  on  one 
side,  and  determined  rage  on  the  oUier,  and  these  are  set  off  by  traits 
from  single  instruments  or  by  getieral  acoolnpaniments.  And  this  ap- 
parently strange  confusion  is  multiplied  and  heightened  with  incon- 
ceivable effect,  and  with  a  curious  felicity  Of  expressbn^  when  the 
dialogue  comprehends  the  various  characters  in  the  concerted  pieoea^ 
The  mind,  however^  disregards  the  confusion,  assimilates  the  beauties^ 
and  is  certainly  often  more  strongly  moved  by  a  duet,  trio,  or  even  A 
sestet,  than  by  any  single  air,  when  once  the  judgment  is  sufficiently 
trained  to  listen  to  the  apparent  complication,  and  to  imderstaud  the 
succinct  and  clear  development,  of  the  several  parts.  In  comic  pieces 
the  vivacity  is  extreme^  and  the  pleasurable  excitement  proportionate** 
This  constitutes  at  once  a  singular  exception  to  the  rule  of  clear  per* 
ce})tion,  and  dramatic  verisimilitude,  and  a  supremacy  in  the  musical 
unktldwn  to  the  regular  drama.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  effects 
are  the  consequences  of  a  continuous  and  sustained  feeling  of  the  music* 
By  and  thro\igh  that  medium  our  affections  are  moved.  The  words  do 
little  more  than  give  a  eertiiin  and  decided  direction  to  impressions 
purely  musical.  It' affords,  then,  one  of  the  most  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  the  legitimate  construction  uninterrupted  by  dialogue. 

But  our  philosophical  critio  has  left  a  vast,  if  not  the  best,  region 
of  the  Italian  lyrid  drama  almost  unexplored,  in  the  comic  department* 
Our  estimate  is  very  erroneous  if  the  improvements  in  this  species  do 
not  very  ftir  outgo  those  of  the  Opera  Seria.    Perhaps  (we  speedc  doubt- 

*  At  prMetit  we  are  fMrhapi  scaroely  entitled  to  believe  that  the  estreaiely 
rapid  moremetitt  and  articulRtioti  of  the  beit  Italian  oomid  pieces  of  this  character 
can  be  intfodiioed  intct  the  English  operasj  owing  to  the  ragged  nature  of  ouf 
tyilsblen  as  compared  with  the  lubricity  of  the  Italian  language*  But  there  can 
be  no  question  of  its  successful  adaption  where  only  a  moderate  velocity  is  requisite. 
8toraee*s  beautiful  adaptation  in  the  *^  Pirates,"  '<'  Hear,  O  hear  a  simple  story,** 
his  quintet  in  «  No  Song  no  Supper,"  and  Bishop's  ^  The  Chough  and  Grow," 
allbrd  eonolnsiTe  evidence«  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  a  nice  and  curious 
teleetion  of  werds  might  effect)  but  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems 
ktfdif  to  be-  hoped  4hat  we  can  attain  the  petfection,  In  this  partioabir;  of  such 
duets  as ''  lo  di  tutto  mi  contento^"  and  *'  NeUa  eSs»«"      . 
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ingly,)  perhaps  the  comic  opera  may  be  reducible  to  ^e  rules  laid  dowu 
by  Mr.  Brown ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  his  genera  are  divisible  into 
many  more  species :  this,  however,  we  leave  to  more  analytical  heads. 
Our  object  is  to  point  out  how  wide  a  field  opens  to  the  English  stage 
in  musical  comedy,  of  which  we  can  be  said  at  present  to  know  little  or 
nothing. 

For  it  is  not  in  the  mere  action  or  incidents  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Italian  drama  of  this  species  consists,  but  it  resides  also  very  much 
in  the  construction  of  the  music.  And  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  pro- 
gression. The  dawnings  of  comic  opera  (and  very  powerfully  bngfat 
they  were)  appeared  with  Piccini,  (bom  in  1728.)  His  *^  La  Buona 
Figluola,"  produced  in  1160,  perhaps  made  the  first  great  sensation. 
It  was  pronounced  by  Jomelli  himself  to  be  *'  an  invention."  Yet  if  the 
music  were  now  to  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  modem  criticism,  the  airs 
would  scarcely  obtain  a  higher  praise  than  that  of  prettiness.  The 
especial  commendation,  however,  was  directed  to  the  two  finales.  Paesiello 
andGtiglielmi  flourished  about  the  same  time,  and  in  some  of  their  works 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  later  manner.  But  Cimarosa  (bom  in 
1*754)  achieved  the  triumph  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  perfect  comic 
opera  that  had  then  appeared,  in  his  justly  celebrated  "  II  Matrimonio 
Sc^reto."  The  English  reader  will  fed  some  exultation  that  the  libretto 
is  taken  for  our  classical  comedy,  '^  The  Clandestine  Marriage ;"  and 
certainly  there  breathes  throughout  a  vein  of  the  sweetest,  and  most  ele- 
gant, and  spirited  composition.*  Still  it  is  essentially  different  from 
that  sparkling,  effervescent  style,  which  the  public  taste  has  now  learned 
to  require  from  the  brilliant  and  overflowing  passages  of  Rossini ;  and 
so  much  was  this  felt  that,  even  when  brought  out  a  season  or  two  since 

*  Nothing  is  more  ftiugular  amongst  the  caprices  of  genias  than  the  rarioas  means 
by  which  musical  composers  have  delighted,  if  they  have  not  found  them  continually 
indispensable,  to  stimulate  their  efforts.  The  lively  author  of  the  Lives  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  has  concentrated  many  of  these  peculiarities.  He  thus  relates  them  :-^ 
"  Gluck,  in  order  to  warm  his  imagination,  and  to  transport  himself  to  Aulis,  or 
Sparta,  was  accustomed  to  place  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  meadow.  la 
this  situation,  with  his  piauo  before  him  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  each  side, 
he  wrote  in  the  open  air  his  two  '  Iphigenias,*  his  '  Orpheus,'  and  his  other  works. 
Sarti,  on  the  contrary,  required  a  spacious  dark  room,  dimly  illuminated  by  the 
funereal  light  of  a  liunp  suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  most 
silent  hours  of  the  night  that  he  could  summon  musical  ideas.  In  this  way  he 
wrote  the  '  Medonte,'  the  rondo  '  Mia  speranza,'  and  the  finest  air  known,  I 
mean  to  say  ^  La  dolce  oompagna.'  Cimarosa  was  fond  of  noise ;  he  liked  to 
have  his  friends  about  him  when  he  composed.  It  was  while  he  was  amusing  him- 
self with  them  that  he  projected  his  '  Horatii '  and  his  '  Matrimonio  Se^reto  ;* 
that  is  to  say,  the  finest  and  most  original  serious  opera,  and  the  first  comic  opera, 
of  the  Italian  theatre.  Sacchini  could  not  write  a  passage  unless  his  mistress  was 
at  his  side,  and  his  cats,  whose  gnceivAnen  he  much  admired,  were  plaving  about 
him.  Paesiello  composed  in  bed.  It  was  between  the  sheets  that  he  planned  the 
*  Barber  of  Seville,*  the  '  Molinara,*  and  so  many  other  cke/t'tttBuvreM  of  ease 
and  gracefulness.  After  reading  a  passage  in  some  holy  father  or  Latin  classic, 
Zingarelli  will  dictate,  in  less  than  four  hours,  a  whole  act  of  *  Pyrrhus,*  or  of 
<  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  I  remember  a  brother  of  Anfossi,  of  great  promise,  who 
died  young :  he  could  not  write  a  note  unless  he  was  surrounded  by  roast  fowls 
and  smekinc  sausages.  As  for  Haydn,  solitary  and  sober  as  Newton,  putting  on 
his  finger  the  ring  which  the  great  Frederic  gave  him,  and  which  he  said  was  ne- 
cessary to  inspire  nis  imagination,  he  sat  down  to  his  piano,  and  in  a  few  moments 
soared  among  the  angelic  choirs.  Nothing  disturbed  him  at  JSiBenstSdt ;  he  lived 
wholly  for  his  art,  exempt  from  terrestrial  cares.'* 
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for  Lablache,  it  was  considered  comparatively  heavy  by  the  frequenters 
of  the  King's  Theatre.  The  difference  is  that  which  exists  between 
melody,  soothing,  sweet,  and]rich,  with  only  a  certain  quantity  of  velocity 
and  animation, — such  airs,  for  example,  as  '^  Udite  tutt'  Udite,"  or 
**  Pria  che  spunti;"  such  trios  as  "  lii  faccho  un  inchino," — and  the 
crowded  notation,  the  vast  rapidity,  the  fiery  meteoric  brilliancy  of  such 
airs,  with  their  accompanying  instrumentation,  as  '^  Largo  al  factotum 
della  citt&,"  such  duets  as  "  Dunque  io  son,"  such  trios  as  '^  Ah  qual 
colpo,"  of  '^  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  and  such  finales  as  Questo  vecchio 
maledetto,"  of  "  II  Turco  in  Italia." 

Of  such  an  elevation  in  comic  opera  the  English  have  yet  no  example, 
and  for  the  reasons  we  state.  A  certain  degree  of  vulgarity  riots  almost 
throughout,  from  the  gross  mixture  of  what  we  call  witty  dialogue, — 

*^  Light*  arm'd  with  point,  uitithent,  and  pun," 

which  is  esteemed  indispensable  to  support  the  character  of  comic. 
Shield,  in  "  Rosina,"  and  Storace,  in  "  No  Song,  no  Supper,"  illustrate 
our  position,  though  there  is  far  more  of  refinement  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  piece :  indeed,  it  was  Storace's  object  to  introduce  gradually 
the  musical  effects  belonging  to  the  Italian  stage  upon  our  own.  He 
anticipated  what  has  been  done,  and  is  now  doing,  more  completely  by 
Mr.  Rophino  Lacy,  in  his  adaptations  of  Rossini's  operas  to  the  English 
dress.  How  far  it  may  be  possible  to  carry  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Rossini's  excellence, — and  his  may  now  be  said  to  present  the  model — 
namely,  the  "  nota  e  parola,"  the  rapid  articulation  of  words  and  notes, 
under  the  impediments  of  our  rougher  language, — remains,  we  repeat, 
to  be  tried.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  appears,  to  our  judgment,  to  be 
the  finales  we  have  mentioned  in  **  No  Song,  no  Supper,"  and  **  The 
Pirate,'*  which  cannot,  however,  be  called  rapid.  All  the  attempts  to 
adapt  English  words  to  Rossini's  quick,  florid  music,  have  failed  to  our 
ears.  Much  allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  previous  and 
original  association  with  the  Italian. 

Our  consideration  of  this  first  branch  of  our  subject  has  led  us  so 
far,  that  we  must  postpone  to  another  essay  the  means  which  the  English 
possess  of  framing  and  enjoying  a  Intimate  opera.  We  are  perfectly 
satisfied  they  have  these  means,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  use  them,  in 
a  degree  second  only,  if  second  at  all,  to  the  Italians,  who  now  take  rank 
as  the  first  and  highest  cultivators  of  the  lyric  drama. 
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MY   TRAVELLING   ACQUAINTANCE. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  HIGH-WAYS  AND   BT-^WAYS." 


No.  in. — ^Thk  Pilgrim  op  Mont  Blanc. 

Never  was  season  more  unfavourable  to  the  execution  of  stteh  a  nil* 
grimage  than  the  summer  of  the  year  of  grace  1833.  It  was  not  that 
Nature  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  holy  longing  which  had  led  idcd 
— or  at  least  one  man — to  pay  homage  at  her  most  glorious  European 
shrine.  Never,  on  the  contrary,  did  June  show  forth  a  brighter  prospect 
of  Alpine  magnificeDce.  The  drowsy-looking  Leman,  not  yet  cleared  from 
the  morning  luist — the  sombre  masses  of  the  Jura  rauge,  still  lightly 
"  periwigged  with  snow  " — the  many-villaged  plains  of  the  Canton  da 
Yaud,  and  the  peopled  picturesqueness  of  Geneva,  were  all  behind  me. 
I  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier  at  Annamesse,  and  entered  Savoy.  The  car  of 
day  was  yoked  with  sunbeams,  and  its  wheels  flashed  brilliancy  on  moun- 
tain, wood,  and  valley.  But  here  it  was  that  one  of  the  most  odious  ob- 
stiicles  in  the  code  of  social  annoyance  thwarted,  with  every  ingenuity  of 
artifice,  the  pleasure  which  Nature  intended  fur  mankind. 

Need  I  s^y  that  I  allude  to  the  torments  of  the  custom-house  ? — cer- 
tainly not,  to  those  who  ran  the  gauntlet  of  their  persecution  about  the 
time  I  speak  of.    It  was  just  then  that  a  few  too  ardent  and  too  gene- 
rous spirits  formed  a  bold  but  futile  plan  to  wrench  their  rights  from  the 
rpereant  king,  who  first  made  liberty  his  people's  watchword,  and  then 
trampled  on  them  in  the  pride  of  prerogative.  The  prisons  of  Piedmont 
echoed  with  the  living  plaints,  the  fusses  of  her  fortresses  sent  back  the 
dying  groans  of  the  patriot  soldiers,  incarcerated  on  suspicion,  or  shot 
on  evidence.    But  those  brave  spirits  had  a  full  revenge — Heaven  grant 
that  they  felt  it  to  relieve  their  agonies  I — in  the  abject  fears  which  vi- 
brated through  the  whole  system  of  tlie  Government,  from  the  monarch 
down  to  the  meanest  underling.    The  very  custom-house  officers  at  this 
paltry  frontier  village  trembled  as  they  examined  the  trunks  of  the  dili- 
gence passengers,   and  th^  little  pacquets  of  the  country  people  who 
trudged  along  to  market.     Had  each  pocket-handkerchief  covered  a 
conspirator  it  need  not  have  been  more  cautiously  turned  inside  out 
The  wording  of  the  passports — for  want  of  a  due  attention  to  which 
many  a  traveller  was  repulsed  at  this  threshold  of  the  country — ^was 
strictly  scrutinized.     Each  signalement  was  minutely  verified.     Half- 
a-dozen  oranges  paid  duty ;  a  plated  salt-cellar  was  confiscated,  despite 
the  plaintive  pleadings  of  the  notary's  wife,  who  had  made  the  unlucky 
purchase  at  Geneva,  and  was  carrying  it  as  a  present  to  her  brother  at 
Bonneville.     Smuggling  was  impossible ;  for  if  the  men  were  roughly 
examined,  the  women  were  little  less  so,  by  a  person  in  petticoats,  whom 
I  verily  believe  to  have  been  a  grenadier  with  his  whiskers  shaved  off. 
A  shakoy  intended  for  a  recruit  at  St.  Martin,  was  a  fearful  puzzle  to  the 
geniuses  of  the  douane.    The  word  was  vainly  looked  for  over  and  over 
in  the  index  of  the  enormous  register  of  import  duties,  in  the  S's,  the 
C's,  the  H's,  the  K's,  and  every  consonantal  combination  which  those 
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letters  could  form.  But  this  scene  of  ignorance  and  intolerance,  at  once 
ludicrous  and  lamentable^  was  over  within  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  the 
well<>worried  voyagers  were  pronounced  free  to  pursue  their  progress. 

And  away  we  went,  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  as  inclina* 
tion  or  necessity  prescribed,  in  many  varieties  of  travelling  acquaintance- 
ship. But  where  was  the  Pilgrim  ?  or  will  my  readers  begin  to  ask  if  I 
am  *^  myself  the  great  original  ?"  The  last  question  must  be  answered 
by  a  negative,  the  former  by  a  fact.  The  main  personfl^e  of  this  paper- 
plot  of  mine  was  not  there  ;  and  I  certainly  cannot  show  him  to  my 
readers  until  I  find  him  myself.  Away,  then,  I  go  again,  in  full  search. 
My  baggage  light,  my  heart  not  heavy,  and  my  spxrita  up  to  the  high- 
water-mark  of  adventure. 

Several  leagues  were  wended  over,  many  noble  mountains  gazed  at, 
and  various  villages  passed  through,  or  Idt  on  one  or  the  other  side. 
How  beautiful  in  that  glorious  country  is  all  nature,  except  human 
nature !  But  how  little  of  divinity  does  the  &ce  of  man  (or  woman 
either, ''  not  to  speak  it  profanely  ")  there  show  forth  I  What  a  manu- 
factory is  every  hamlet,  yea  every  hut»  for  those  little  music-grinding 
urchins  who  fret  the  echoes  of  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  with  their  dis- 
cards !  I  never  could  look  at  one  of  them,  happy  in  the  broad  savage- 
nesa  of  its  mountain  home,  without  thinking  it  might  be  one  day  mise* 
Tably  burhed  in  some  foul  sink  of  civilization. 

But  a  painful  thought  had  no  more  chance  of  fixing  in  my  mind  than 
one  of  those  light  clouds,  which  threw  a  shadow  on  my  path,  had  of 
settling  on  the  sun-gilt  peaks  over  which  they  were  swept  by  the  dancing 
breeze  of  morning. 

And  ao  I  went  on.  And  at  last,  on  the  second  day,  I  came  to  SerroB ; 
that  sunny  spot,  that  vale  of  verdure,  that  gem  of  the  picturesque,  with 
its  ruined  castle,  and  its  wooden  bridge,  its  riotous  stream,  its  neat  cha- 
lets, all  set  in  a  giant  frame-work  of  forest,  crag,  and  cataract. 

As  I  neared  the  village,  I  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  to  read  a  scriptory 
announcement,  transfixed  by  nails  to  a  crucifix  at  the  read-side.  It 
was  one  of  those  pastoral  impieties  so  common  in  Catholic  countries ; 
but  as  it  may  be  a  novelty  to  some  remote  untravelled  heretic,  I  give  it 
here  in  all  its  original  presumption. 

"  Monseign-  F*?**  de  ThioUaz,  Eveque  d'Annecy,  accorde  40  jours 
d'indulgences  a  quiconque  recitera  devotement  devant  cette  croix  un 
PATSR,  un  AVE,  &  une  actb  de  contrition.     Le  18.  Juillet,  1831." 

Would  that  Wickliffe,  or  the  great  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  or  some 
other  stalwart  champion  of  reform,  were  to  revisit  the  earth,  exclaimed  I, 
and  thunder  out  again  their  eloquent  fulminations,  to  purge  it  of  these 
monstrous  quackeries ! 

At  the  words,  a  kneeling  figure,  close  by,  which  I  had  not  before  per- 
ceived, bent  still  more  profoundly  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  and  my 
horse  (for  I  was  mounted  during  this  part  of  my  expedition)  started — as 
well  he  might — and  threw  back  his  ears  with  a  movement  that  must 
have  proceeded  from  amused  surprise.  I  fixed  my  eyes  for  a  moment  in 
a  like  sensation.  The  Pilgrim — for  it  was  he — thus  passively  afforded 
**  entertainment  for  man  and  beast." 

I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  long  and  so  white  a  beard,  or  so  ragged  a 
beggarman.     Yet  I  am  unjust  in  calling  him  a  mendicant,  though  he 
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looked  BO  like  one.  He  asked  no  alms,  and  when  I  dropped  a  small 
silver  piece  beside  him,  his  finger  and  thumb  mechanically  picked  it  up, 
and  then  slipped  it  into  the  little  poor's-box  whose  neighbourhood  some- 
what redeemed  the  Bishop  of  Annecy's  superstitious  trash.  I  was 
grieved  at  the  thought  of  having  offended  the  old  object  of  my  intended 
bounty.  1  devoutly  felt  a  thrill  of  regret.  "  I  saliUe  you,  good  father^** 
said  I,  touching  my  hat  and  moving  on  one  side.  So  having'  thus 
completed  my  "ave,"  my  "pater,"  and  my  *'act  of  contrition,'*  I  felt 
myself  entitled  to  fiiU  forty  days'  indulgence ;  and,  with  sentiments  and 
sensations  right  catholic  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  I  turned 
away  to  the  enjoyment  of  universal  nature. 

My  salutation  was  answered  by  a  slow  inclination  of  the  hat — ^I  con- 
cluded there  was  a  head  in  it — ^but  I  saw  none  ;  for  the  Pilgrim  kept 
the  broad  leaf  of  his  straw  sombrero  (I  want  an  English  word  to  describe 
the  article)  drawn  close  down  over  his  face,  allowing  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  that  venerable  apron  of  beard  which  covered  the  whole  front  of  his 
ragged,  grey  great  coat,  and  actually  touched  the  carpet  of  nettles  on 
which  he  was  kneeling,  in  penance  as  I  thought. 

My  guide,  so  to  call  the  inconceivable  lump  of  dulness,  in  the  shape 
of  a  youth  of  nineteen,  whom  I  was  obliged  to  hire,  along  with  the  horse 
that  carried  me  from  Sallenche, — had  stepped  on  to  order  break^ist 
at  the  village  inn.  When  I  arrived,  there  was  as  comfortable  a  cup  of 
coffee,  as  good  brown  bread,  as  exquisite  butter,  and  as  delicious  honey, 
as  the  most  sensitive  gourmand  could  desire,  all  ready  spread  out  for  my 
service.  Having  done  ample  justice  to  this  repast,  and  chatted  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  fine  old  auberffiste^  and  gazed  all  round  the 
splendid  scenery  of  the  place,  I  once  more  resumed  my  saddle  seat,  and 
ambled  off,  at  the  good  pleasure  and  self'-chosen  pace  of  my  admirable 
old  steed,  who  well  deserves  a  whole  month  of  magazine  immortality. 
Would  that  I  knew  his  name — ^if  so  I  should  certainly  record  it ;  but 
although  I  shall  never  forget  that  of  "  ifte  guides**  I  forbear  to  *'  damn 
him  to  eternal  fame."  Poor  devil !  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  could 
not  remember  the  names  of  the  mountains  or  villages  among  which  he 
liad  drawled  out  his  dull  existence.  But  it  is  really  too  bad  for  the 
"  Mattre  des  Guides  "  at  Sallenche  to  impose  such  an  incumbrance  on 
the  thirsty-minded  traveller,  at  a  tax  of  three  francs  a  day. 

Never  mind,  "  live  and  let  live,"  is  a  generous  motto.  So  I  pardon 
all  my  enemies — ^who  are  not  worth  hating.  And  who  is  ?  Verily,  verily 
I  know  not.  Therefore  I  am  in  charity  with  all  mankind.  But  if  ever 
I  meet  one  who  to  the  wish  to  do  me  wrong  joins  the  manliness  to  avow 
itj  who  scorns  the  sneaking  and  sordid  selfishness  which  is  the  besetting 
vice  of  the  age,  who  knows  no  double-dealing,  poisons  not  by  inuendo, 
whispers  away  no  character,  withers  no  reputation  with  a  wink  or  a  nod, 
but  boldly  says  *'  I  am  your  enemy,"  and  meets  you  face  to  face — by 
the  thunderer!  I  will  honor  such  a  glorious  foe  with  the  deepest 
measure  of  my  hatred.  But  "  high,  low.  Jack  and  the  game !"  what  is 
all  this  about,  and  where  am  I  running  ?  Am  I  mounted,  like  Daniel 
O'Rourke,  on  the  back  of  a  great  big  ould  gander,  and  flying  up  to  the 
moon  ?  All  this  comes  of  throwing  the  reins  loosely  on  the  neck  of  a 
grey  goose  quill — ^but  nUmporte/  I  am  going  full  speed  before  the  wind. 
The  mountains  of  Savoy  are  no  neighbourhood  for  plain  sailing,  or  for 
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plain  sense  perhaps.  So  'Met's  f)y  at  them  like  French  falconers^" — 
but  the  quotation,  like  all  others  indeed,  is  almost  as  much  beaten 
ground  as  the  summits  of  Mont  Blanc — but  they  are  snow,  now  that  I 
recollect  myself. 

"  There  are  two  of  them !"  exclaimed  I,  (like  the  girl  who  saw  her 
fellow  servant  and  her  double y)  starting  with  astonishment,  as  I  observed 
the  figure  of  a  man  stretched  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  my  path,  which 
bad  been  a  perilous  one  were  my  worthy  old  horse  less  sine-footed.  He 
wore  the  very  costume  of  the  venerable  devotee  whom  I  had  left  telling 
his  beads  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  t^'o  leagues  and  two  hours  behind  me. 
The  same  tattered  garment,  the  same  weather-battered  head-gear — but 
not  the  same  beard ;  for  on  his  turning  round  the  head,  or  block  as  the 
case  might  be,  which  the  large  straw  flap  so  closely  concealed,  I  saw 
that  a  black  bushy  growth  curled  thickly  round  his  neck  and  oyer  his 
breast,  such  as  bespoke  him  a  man  of  middle  age. 

''  The  old  man's  son,"  thought  I.  But  it  was  an  odd  family  costiune ; 
and  the  muscular  leg  which  showed  itself  through  the  scant  covering  of 
a  faded  blue  pantaloon,  and  the  huge  bludgeon  on  which  he  leaned,  and 
the  shaggy  long-tailed  dog  which  *' barked  at  me  as  I  passed  him,'* 
formed  as  unprepossessing  a  combination  as  need  have  been  associated, 
to  make  one  hurry  through  such  a  convenient  pass  for  battle,  murder,  or 
sudden  death. 

But  I  did  not  hurry  through,  nor  turn  my  head  as  I  continued  my 
walking  pace.  I  am  too  old  a  traveller  for  that ;  for  I  have  learned  from 
occasional  rough  companionship  that  the  surest  way  to  find  safety  in 
such  cases  is  not  to  look  for  it — pretty  nearly  on  Sir  Boyle  Roche's 
principle  that  **  the  best  way  to  avoid  danger  is  to  meet  it  plump." 

I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  find  myself  a  league  farther  on  my  road ; 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  two  questionable  individuals 
whom  I  had  left  behind,  belonged  to  some  sect  of  Simonianism  or  the 
like,  and  I  soon  forgot  them. 

I  cannot  stop  now  to  expatiate  on  paper,  as  I  did  then  in  thought,  on 
the  magical  beauties  of  that  tiny  lake,  which  seems  perched  on  its 
mountain  height  only  to  let  "  the  monarch"  look  down  at  the  reflection 
of  his  hoary  head,  or  to  give  an  opportunity  to  visionaries  like  myself  to 
plunge  their  minds  into  a  bright  bath  of  enthusiasm. 

And  then  those  exquisite  cascades  which  '^  look  not  of  this  earth  " 
and  quite  as  little  of  that  water.  I  stood  still  before  one  of  them,  and 
gazed  till  thought  dissolved  away  like  it,  and  its  strange  murmur  seemed 
to  have  passed  into  my  mind  a  part  and  parcel  of  itself.  It  had  not  the 
least  appearance  of  liquid.  It  came  frothing  over  a  ledge  of  granite  a 
thousand  feet  high,  from  a  mountain  cleft  four  times  that  elevation,  like 
the  purest  vapour ;  and  was  blown  down  the  shelving  precipice  ift^most 
graceful  folds,  as  if  some  fairy  machinery  above  had  worked  the  brilliant 
snow-heaps  into  a  woven  tissue,  so  finely  transparent  that  every  jutting 
point,  every  fissure,  and  all  the  various-coloured  strata  of  the  rocks  were 
seen  behind,  as  through  a  veil  of  gossamer.  Joining  the  crags  again 
midway  down,  this  floating  >veb  seemed  condensed  into  stripes  of  white 
gauze,  flying  over  the  mountain's  breast  in  ever- waving  motion.  How 
lovely  it  was  1  How  indescribable  I  with  nothing  in  it  elemental  but  its 
airy  semblance. 
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The  tones  of  a  fiddle  obligato,  with  a  running  aMompaniment  of 
laughter,  attracted  my  attention  a  little  farther  on ;  and  1  saw  on  a 
grass-plat  a  group  of  girls  frisking  as  gaily  as  the  goats  which  ihey  had 
left  to  run  wild  on  the  rocks  above.  But  the  minstrel !  "  Another, 
and  another,  and  another !"  cried  t.  **  What!  has  this  representatiTe 
of  the  third  generation  started  up  to  throw  some  new  delusion  into  this 
scene  of  natural  magic  ?** 

There  he  was ; — the  same  hat,  the  same  coat,  the  same  pantaloons, 
the  same  sandal-shoon,  and,  I  could  have  almost  sworn  it.  the  very  same 
legs  and  feet  showing  themselves  through  the  rents  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  But  the  beard  ?  It  was  now  a  bi-oWn,  crisp  selvage, 
skirting  the  chin  and  jowls,  and  speaking  him,  in  the  general  language 
of  crinosity,  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  I  bad  now  no  hesi- 
tation in  my  opinion  that  there  was  a  wandering  deputation  of  St. 
Simonians  in  search  of  "  the  woman  "  through  the  wild  fastnesses  of 
Savoy ;  and  methought  that  this  last  of  the  apostles  was  the  most  likely 
to  find  and  fix  her. 

The  bark  of  a  dog  at  my  horse's  heels  roused  me  from  the  next  of  my 
reveries.  I  turned  round  and  saw  a  smart  brown  and  white  pointer, 
with  tail  close  cut,  not  a  bit  like  the  rough-coated  wretch  who  had  barked 
at  me  before,  yet  the  voice  was  the  very  same.  A  family  likeness, 
thought  I ;  and,  as  I  turned  round,  I  saw  close  behind  me  one  of  the 
hairy  triumvirate  of  raggedness — which  I  could  not  well  distinguish — 
stalking  on  with  most  formidable  strides.  An  instinctive  dig  with  my 
heels  against  the  lanky  sides  of  my  horse  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  my  discovery ;  and  something  very  like  a  trot  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  acknowledged  it.  We  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Chamounix.  "  Filoz !  Filoz !"  cried  my  St.  Simonian ;  and  he  whistled 
back  his  dog,  and  evidently  slackened  his  pace  in  accommodation  to  my 
humour.  His  retrograde  movement,  and  my  rapid  advance,  completed 
the  separation  I  so  much  desired. 

While  I  was  in  the  act  of  dismounting  from  my  horse  at  the  door  of  hotel 
de  V  Uniotij  at  Chamounix,  sorry  to  part  company  from  so  safe  and  trust- 
worthy a  companion,  (the  guide  had  arrived  long  before,)  a  man  brushed 
hastily  past  me,  and  strode  up  the  outer  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the 
first  floor  entrance  of  the  house.  The  waiters,  hostlers,  and  maids,  who 
all  came  out  to  receive  me,  (the  season  was  young,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  earliest  visitors,)  gazed  with  wonderment,  as  well  as  the  mountain 
guides,  who  lounged  in  the  court-yard  or  stood  leaning  on  their  iron- 
spiked  batons,  ready  equipped  for  the  glaciers.  The  ragged  object  of 
this  general  surprize  never  raised  his  hat  or  bent  his  head  to  look  at  or 
salute  the  motley  group,  but,  followed  by  his  dog,  he  reached  the  top 
gallery  above,  and  entered  the  house.  One  or  two  of  the  waiters  darted 
after  him,  as  though  they  had  suddenly  remembered  some  spoons  lying 
loose,  or  some  drawer  being  unlocked.  I  soon  followed ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  public  Salon^  I  saw,  not  any  one  of  the  "  bearded  Saracens " 
who  had  so  variously  crossed  my  patn,  hyit  a  smooth-chinned  boy,  whose 
chief  stock  of  hair  was  in  his  brains,  about  twenty  years  young,  and 
extremely  handsome ;  who,  having  thrown  aside  his  outer  garment  and 
his  most  extraordinary  hat,  had  flung  himself  with  perfect  nonchalance 
into  a  chair,  and  was  discussing  with  the  waiter  the  relative  merits  of 
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sundry  dishes,  which  he  WAB  selecting  frtin  the  dinner  carte  that  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

"  Aha !  good  morhing,  Sir,"  said  he,  advancing  towards  me ;  "  we 
are  old  travelling  acquaintances.  You  don't  recognise  tne,  I  fear  ?  But 
you  know  my  family  well.  You  have  fallen  in  this  morning  with  my 
elder  hrother,  my  father,  and  my  grandfather;  dtid  now  let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  ^oWing  them  to  you  again !" 

He  laughed  heartily  as  he  spoke^  and  immediately  drew  from  out  of 
a  canvas-covered  pack  three  false  beards,  which  he  successively  fitted  to 
his  chin,  and  he  used  at  every  change  some  grotesque  action  suited  to  the 
respective  characters  With  admirable  aptitude. 

*•  Now  dont  you  gape  and  stare  so  foolishly ^^  cried  he,  turning  to  the 
waiter;  **  that's  nothing  to  what  I'll  do  to  astonish  you,  by  and  bye. 
Away,  be  off!  order  the  dinner,  and  ^rlte  no  more  letters, d'ye  mind,  to 
the  miller's  daughter, — kt  least,  Without  cdnfessing  your  petfidy  to 
ieannette  of  the  Hbtel  de  Londres,^* 

The  waiter  seemed  transfixed  with  wonder.  "  Away^  I  wf,  retire  j 
and  I'll  tell  you  your  fortune  to-night  on  a  pack  of  catds  that  never 
failed  me.     Filoz,  show  the  waiter  the  door, — politely,  mind  ye." 

On  this,  the  obedient  animal  moved  as  directed,  with  a  most  obse-» 
quiouB  twist  of  the  hefeid ;  and  the  waiter  glad,  as  it  appeared  to  ihe^  to 
escape  from  the  presence,  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  peremptory 
order. 

**  Now,  Sir,  that  we  are  alone,"  continued  my  companioti,  "  or  the 
same  thing  as  alone,  fbr  Filoz  is  a  dog  of  an  entire  discretion,  and  never 
tells  a  seqiet,  permit  me  to  ask  your  pardon  for  having  mystified  you  a 
little  on  the  road.  Filoz  has  an  apology  also  to  make  you  for  a  little 
masquferadingi  See  here,"  and  thereupon  he  produced  from  the  pttck 
the  shaggy  covering  in  which  the  dog  had  been  disguised.  He  then 
tan  on, — "  Now  pray  don't  be  angry  with  us ;  we  meant  no  harm,  did 
tve^  Filoz  ?"  (the  dog  shook  his  head ;)  "  no,  that  we  did  not.  Be  con-> 
vinced.  Sir,  that  we  belong  neither  to  the  Carbonari  nor  the  Burschen- 
schaft :  we  are  not  conspirators,  highway  robbers,  or  pickpockets ;  no, 
nor  beggarmen,  though  you  took  us  for  such  at  Servoz.  I  am  only  on 
a  pilgrimage,  and  Filoz  travels  with  me  as  a  friend.  We  came  all  the 
way  from  Paris  just  to  do  homage  to  Mont  Blanc ;  and  having  fulfilled 
our  enterprize,  we  shall  return  again.  We  have  seen  the  majestic  mass, 
and  are  satisfied ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  won  my  wager." 

I  thought  it  required  no  skill  in  witchcraft  to  discover  the  character 
of  my  new  acquaintance.  I  set  him  down  as  a  harum  scarum  French 
youth,  of  polished  manners,  good  education,  ineffable  good-humour,  and 
inconceivable  ingenuity.  If  I  had  space  enough  I  should  certainly 
relate  some  of  the  adventures  of  his  journey  from  Paris,  through  a  part 
of  France,  Grermany,  and  Switzerland — his  hair-breadth  'scapes,  and 
the  thousand  tricks  with  which  he  deceived,  if  not  ^^  the  senate,'*  at 
least  its  myrmidons.  I  believed  all  he  told  me :  I  always  make  that  a 
point  with  a  story-teller,  and  I  hope  my  readers  do  the  same.  Indeed  I 
always  strive  to  believe  everything.  One  starts  in  life  with  a  passion 
for  inquiry,  which  is  sure  to  generate  doubt,  which  infallibly  leads  to 
argument,  which  ends  in  quarrelling,  and  which  never  brings  conviction. 
Then  cui  bono  ?  no,  no !  in  the  words  of  the  old  English  distich — 
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"  Leave  reasonne,  believe,  wonder — " 
Faith  hath  maisterye, — reasonne  is  under/* 

But  such  was  not  the  motto  of  the  Pilgrim  of  Mont  Blanc.  One  of 
the  first  things  he  told  me  (if  I  can  claim  such  a  distinction  for  any  of 
the  jumbled  mass  of  garrulity  which  he  poured  out)  was  that  he  neither 
believed  nor  feared  anything. 

"  *  Craignez  rieuj  croyez  rieny — such,  sacre  bleu  /  is  my  device. 
That's  the  way  to  get  through  the  world,  isn't  it,  Filoz  ?'*  and  Filoz 
nodded  his  head  thereat. 

And  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  all  three  on  very  amicable  terms 
of  acquaintanceship.  ^^  Somewhat  too  quick  and  incautious,"  will  be 
whispered  by  the  calculating  crowd  who  consult  a  pedigree  before  they 
venture  to  shake  a  hand,  and  scrutinize  a  rent-roll  ere  they  condescend 
to  acknowledge  a  friendship.  **  What  were  his  connexions  ?  Was  he 
of  an  old  family  ?    Was  he  cousin  to  a  lord  ?'* 

Who,  let  me  ask  in  my  turn,  that  has  seen  life  and  studied  men,  ever 
bothers  himself  now  with  such  a  catechism  ?  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
well  and  good.  But  revolution  is  abroad ;  the  real  *^  schoolmaster,'* 
which  will  soon  drive  wisdom  into  mankind,  and  not  at  the  wrong  end 
either,  as  the  old  flagellators  used  to  strive  to  do.  Real  men  of  the 
world  are  sure  to  learn,  by  bitter  experience,  that  acquaintances  formed 
at  random,  and  not  too  nicely  chosen,  are  often  the  best,  and  that  the 
most  '*  select "  are,  many  a  time,  the  least  truly  respectable. 

We  must^^uot  stop  to  argue  the  question  now.  But  taking  it  for 
granted,  for  a  month  at  least,  push  on  towards  Montanvert,  and  as  far 
up  Mont  Blanc  as  the  heavy  masses  of  yet  unthawed  snow,  and  the 
perils  of  partial  avalanches,  will  admit. 

I  had  proposed  to  the  Pilgrim  to  accompany  me  on  the  ascent.  He 
cheerfully  acceded.  I  took  a  guide,  Jean  Marie  Payot  by  name,  a  man 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  but  as  lively  and  active  as  a  young  goat,  as 
garrulous  and  story-telling  as  an  old  nurse.  A  substantial  supply  of  cold 
meat  and  bread,  and  three  or  four  bottles  of  wine,  gave  ballast  to  this 
light-footed  and  light-hearted  mountaineer ;  and  away  we  all  went,  each 
with  his  spiked  stick  in  hand,  and  the  Pilgrim,  maugre  all  my  counsellingB, 
loaded  with  his  clumsy  yet  ragged  coat,  his  fiddle  thrust  into  its 
broad  pocket,  and  his  pack  double  strapped  on  his  shoulders.  He  was 
a  wild-looking  fellow,  even  without  his  beard ;  but  was  the  scene  a  civi- 
lized one  ?  If  proportion  be  a  leading  element  of  beauty,  then  was 
my  Pilgrim  in  fine  keeping  with  the  rugged  rocks,  and  uprooted  pines, 
and  shattered  branches  through  which  we  moved ;  and  the  fine  crash  of 
the  distant  avalanches  formed  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  scene  and  its 
associations. 

Shall  I  tell  all  that  passed  between  us  on  that  day  of  adventurous 
companionship !  Not  all — but  some  of  it  I  will.  He  proved  to  me  that 
he  was  "  a  fellow  of.  infinite  humour."  He  carried  a  pack  of  cards  in 
his  pocket.  No  conjurer  or  fortune-teller  I  ever  came  across  could  deal 
them  more  deftly.  He  sang  several  '*  snatches  of  wild  songs"  with  admi- 
rable skill,  and  a  voice  of  deep  melody.  He  played  with  three  or  four  frag- 
ments of  granite  together,  in  a  way  that  no  Indian  juggler  could  surpass 
with  balls  or  rings.  He  "discoursed"  something  more  than  sweet  music 
on  a  pipe  that  might,  for  simplicity,  mock  the  tenuis  arena  of  Tityrus; 
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it  was  a  mere  reed,  a  straw  indeed,  with  but  one  finger-hole,  on  which, 
by  an  inconceivable  acnteness  of  ear  and  rapidity  of  motion,  he  whistled 
or  piped-— or  produced,  at  any  r^te,  imitations  of  a  whole  forest  of  birds, 
and  played  airs  with  most  inspiring  effect ;  such  airs  as  the  *^  Parisienne," 
the  '*  Marseillaise,"  and  others  that  ought  never  to  be  played  but  in  a 
region  of  liberty.  But  was  there  nothing  more  in  him  than  these  loose 
accomplishments?  Much,  much  more;  and  the  world  will  one  day 
know  it ! 

We  went  up  towards  the  ascent  of  the  Aiguilles  de  Chamoz^  so  deep 
that  the  snow  reached  our  middle,  so  high  that  the  frightened  guide 
dragged  us  back  by  the  tail^of  the  coat.  We  ventured  so  far  across  the 
chasms  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  that  he  gave  us  up  for  lost.  We  plucked 
the  first  blossomed  branches  of  rhododendron  that  had  been  seen  this 
season  at  Chamounix,  and  at  no  small  risk,  but  not  quite  so  great  as  that 
of  "  one  who  gathered  samphire." 

Wonderful  exploits !  will  some  sneering  cynic  say ;  and  I  will  simplj 
answer,  that  every  act  of  a  day  like  t/iat  was  worth  an  age  of  common- 
place enjoyment. 

I  must  leave  much  untold  of  the  huge  rocks  we  hurled  below,  bound- 
ing and  crashing  for  thousands  of  feet,  shivered  into  myriads  of  frag- 
ments, and  making  the  moim tain-side  look  as  though  it  leaped  with 
life;  or  of  the  rail-road  slides  we  made  down  ravines  of  frozen 
snow,  sitting  on  large  granite  blocks,  and  steering  ourselves  with  the 
spiked  batons  imperfectly  and  perilously.  For  these,  and  many  another 
mountain  amusement,  I  have  no  space  to  tell ;  and  more  do  I  regret  not 
to  be  able  to  repeat  some  of  the  wild  stories  of  the  valley,  told  with  fine 
effect  by  our  admirable  guide ;  but  for  these  last  a  time  and  a  place  may 
be  found. 

We  descended  by  the  source  of  the  Aveyron,  reached  Chamounix  at 
night,  and  early  next  morning  took  to  the  road,  through  that  incompar- 
able district  of  sublimity  of  eight  or  nine  leagues,  by  the  T«te  Noire, 
Argeutiere,  Trient,  and  to  Martigny.  There  we  slept,  and  there  we 
separated  the  following  morning,  I  on  my  route  to  Germany,  he  on  his 

to .     But  there  I  stop.    Where  was  he  going  ?     Reader,  I  may 

not  tell.  What  was  his  name  ?  his  purpose  ?  The  first,  depend  on  it, 
was  of  greatness  that  might  cast  the  peerage  of  the  living  world  into 
shade.  The  latter  was  so  splendid,  that  a  light  hand  or  a  truant  pen 
must  not  dare  to  lift  the  veil  or  tell  the  secret.  Does  he  still  live,  and 
his  purpose  too  ?    Wait  awhile,  good  reader. 


(    823    ) 
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No.  I. 

For  those  persons,  the  smooth  tenor  of  whose  lives  has  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  cutting  blasts  of  adversity,  who  ascribe  exemption  there- 
from to  their  own  superior  excellence  and  moral  rectitude,  who  read 
and  hear  of  their  chilling,  withfering  effects,  either  as  "  idle  tales,"  or  the 
merited  award  for  gross  impropriety  of  conduct,  the  following  pages 
will  possess  little  or  no  interest ;  from  such  the  writer  expects  slight 
sympathy :  but  he  appeals  with  some  degree  of  confidence  to  that  class 
(and,  alas !  how  great  is  the  number  I)  who  have  acquired  sad  experience 
of  the  *'  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

Accustomed  to  public  life,  in  which  he  served  highly  and  honourably 
during  many  years  in  a  distant  portion  of  the  King's  dominions,  afler 
an  absence  of  eight  from  his  native  land,  the  ^Titer  received  an  order  to 
accompany  his  official  chief  to  Europe  upon  public  bushiess.  The  rapture 
with  whicnhe  obeyed  the  summons,  and  prepared  to  recross  the  Atlantic, 
ean  be  understood  only  by  persons  who  have  been  similarly  situated, 
who  have  been  long  strangers  to  the  home  of  their  fathers,  rendered  dear 
to  memory  by  the  thousand  heart-stirring  recollections  of  affectionate 
childhood,  the  joys  of  youth,  or  hopes  and  anticipations  of  manhood : 
such  alone  can  fully  comprehend  his  feelings  upon  approaching  the 
shores  of  Albion,  or  participate  in  the  torrent  of  delight  which  burst  upon 
him  as  the  stately  vessel  which  bore  him  thither  sailed,  with  a  fresh 
breeze,  up  the  Bristol  Channel  after  ten  weeks*  sojourn  upon  the  mighty 
ocean.  But  had  his  feelings  been  otherwise,  he  dared  not  have  demurred  : 
the  "  flat "  had  gone  forth  from  one  who  had  power  to  command,  and 
must  be  obeyed.  The  greetings  of  old  friends  and  acquaintances  were 
warm,  sincere,  and  affectionate ;  but  in  a  few  short  months  how  sad  the 
reverse ! 

An  official  neglect  upon  the  part  of  his  superior  officer,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  writer,  deprived  him  of  his 
salary  and  appointments !  the  Secretary  of  State,  afler  a  six  months^ 
correspondence^  officially  notifying  that  he  was  *'  held  responsible  for 
liaving  deliberately  absented  himself  from  the  duties  of  his  office  with- 
out leave."     A  decision  founded  in  gross  injustice  and  contrary  to  facts  ! 

The  voluminous  and  protracted  correspondence  alluded  to,  without 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  was  mere  official  verbiage;  for 
oficiaux  are  vastly  polite  at  the  momelit  they  inflict  the  most  flagrant 
cruelties  upon  persons  who  become  subject  to  their  capricious  power. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  by  one  conversant  with  its  abominations,  that 
^'  in  great  matters,  no  government  upon  earth  is  so  profuse  and  regardless 
of  consequences  as  that  of  Great  Britain;  but,  in  smaller  concerns, 
such  as  the  mere  private  and  personal  interests  of  an  old  public  servant, 
none  is  so  mean,  so  frequently  and  abominably  unjust."  The  writer 
of  these  pages  is  a  sad  personal  instance  of  this  latter  fact,  which  in- 
volved him  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  who  from  the  enjoyment 
of  a  handsome  income,  accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
moving,  not  merely  in  what  is  termed  **  good  society,"  but  possessing 
the  esteem  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  great  and  honourable,  found 
himself  suddenly  the  subject  of  painful  vicissitudes,  and  a  victim,  one 
bright  morning  in  the  **  merry  month  of  May,"  of  that  stupid,  senseless, 
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degmditig,  dtiknotalizing  law^  wbkh,  in  this  **  ft^  oouhtiry,'*  empowers 
creditoft  to  seize  upon^  and  incarcerate  in  idleness,  misery y  and  vice,  the 
'*  vile  bodies  "  of  such  of  their  debtots  as  have  no  other  means  of  sa- 
tisfying their  demands.  The  present  papers  are  intended  to  give  a  fkint 
description  of  the  vicious  republic  of  which  he  involuntarily  became  a 
member,  its  governing  laws,  its  characteristic  pursuits  and  manners,  their 
influence  upon  society,  and  a  few  portraits  of  some  of  the  *'  ^lite  **  with 
whom  the  writet  was  condemned  to  hetd. 

Upon  the  16th  "morning  of  the  month" — May^  1833 — the  glorious 
monarch  of  the  skies  rose  in  resplendent  beauty,  and  peeping  through  the 
curtains  of  my  couch  at  five  o'clock,  bade  me  '*  shake  off  dull  sloth  '^  and 
seek  the  verdant  fields.  I  obeyed  the  summons  and  wandered  towatds 
**  Primrose  Hill.**  All  nature  seeitied  inspired ; — not  a  cloud  obscured  the 
horizon  ♦ — ^thfe  din  and  noise  of  this  huge  metropolis  for  awhile  were  hushed; 
— ^the  bleating  of  cattle,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  were  almost  the  only 
sounds  that  fell  upon  the  ear.  Such  a  scene,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  not  have  failed  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  and  to  calm  the 
passions  of  the  most  impetuous  of  the  fiery  race  of  Adam :  within  me  it 
caused  an  all-ovemess  of  delight. 

Winding  my  way  homewards  about  the  hour  of  eight  in  high  spirits 
and  right-good  time  for  the  breakfast-table,  an  appalling,  though  gen- 
tle tap,  upon  my  dexter  shoulder,  from  a  rather  well-dressed  man,  who 
descendecl  from  a  "  stanhope,**  in  Regent-street,  in  an  instant  changed 
the  current  of  my  blood,  as  he  politely  stated,"  I  have  a  writ  against  you. 
Sir,"  forthwith  presenting  the  diabolical  instrument  of  his  authority. 
Astounded  at  this  dire  intelligence,  my  heart  sickened*  Light,  easy, 
and  joyous  but  a  few  short  moments  since^  how  heavily  did  it  now  beat 
at  that  fate  which  thus  occasioned  an  instantaneous  transition  from  joy 
to  grief — from  hope  to  despair ! 

Instinctively  I  obeyed,  and  in  silence  accompanied  my  conductor 
whither  he  chose  to  lead.  Curiosity,  at  length,  induced  me  to  ask  his 
name,  and  that  of  my  destination.  Readers,  such  of  you  as  know  the 
important  personage  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  an  indistinct 
feeling  of  awe  took  possession  of  me,  when  informed  that  I  was  held 
eaptive  at  the  will  of  that  renowned  chief  of  bumbailifib  and  sponging- 
house  keepers,  Mr.  Sloman,  and  that  it  was  towards  his  secure  sanctu- 
ary our  steps  were  directed.  After  threading  many  streets  and  alleys, 
and  looking  upon  all  with  a  degree  of  affection,  as  though  they  and  I 
should  never  come  again  in  contact,  Mr.  Sloman,  at  length,  introduced 
me  to  his  gloomy  abode  in  Cimiitor-strect.  The  "  stanhope,"  which 
after  my  capture  was  driven  by  his  deputy  at  a  slow  funeral  pace  as  far 
as  Clare-market,  was  thence  dispatched,  by  this  great  cormorant,  in 
pursuit  of  other  victims. 

By  an  attendant  I  was  shown  into  a  spacious  sitting-room  upon  the 
first  floor,  which  was  filled  with  costly^  if  not  with  elegant^  furniture, 
and  its  walls  were  adorned  with  valuable  and  extremely  beautiful  paint- 
ings. A  magnificent  "  Sunset,"  of  very  large  dimensions,  by  Claude, 
particularly  claimed  my  admiration.  A  connoisseur,  who  called  to  ex- 
amine them  for  a  nobleman  who  was  about  to  become  a  purchaser, 
assured  me  that  it  was  an  original  by  that  immortal  artist,  worth  3000/., 
and  that  there  were  many  others  of  proportionate  valuer 
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My  leaders,  at  least  Bome  of  them,  will  doubtless  share '  my  Burpriae 
at  this  assertion,  and  wonder  with  me  how  this  man  could  become  poa* 
sessor  of  such  costly  works  of  art  I  A  twelve  hours'  acquaintance  with 
the  place  served  to  enlighten  me  very  considerably.  The  genus,  to  which 
Mr.  Sloman  belongs,  have  a  facility  of  acquiring  **  the  needful "  from 
the  wretched  unfortunates  who  fall  within  their  grasp,  known  to  and 
practised  only  by  themselves. 

Sighing  deeply  at  the  sad  .prospects  before  me,  I  sipped  a  cup  ti 
wretched  stuff  yclept  tea,  and  called  for  writing  materials,  which  occu- 
pied me  during  several  hours,  but,  as  it  ultimately  proved,  unsuccess- 
fully. 

Dinner  succeeded  breakfast,  and  that  in  process  of  time  was  followed 
by  supper ;  the  day  passed  miserably  enough,  but  it  did  pass.  Time 
runs  his  race  as  surely,  though  heavily,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  wasted 
prisoner,  as  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  most  haughty  countess. 
Heaven's  '^  bright  luminary,"  shining  upon  all,  imparts  not  equal 
elasticity  of  spirits,  but  is,  at  the  same  moment,  lighting  to  scenes  of  bois- 
terous mirth  and  those  of  direst  woe !  How  little  do  the  proud  and 
wealthy,  in  the  plenitude  of  riches  and  luxury^  know  of  the  miseries  of 
their  poorer  brethren !  How  little  do  they — nay,  how  absolutely  unable 
are  they  to  sympathize  with  their  fellow  men  in  less  happy  circum- 
stances ! 

This  house  was  filled  with  captives ;  I  saw  many  of  them  smoking 
in  a  small  court-yard ;  but  as  they  were  members  of  a  general  room,  we 
did  not  associate. 

In  the  evening  ^'  mine  host "  of  the  staff  made  his  appearance,  and 
civilly  informed  me  that  his  wife,  '^  with  her  little  account,"  wished  to 
speak  with  me,  adding,  that  such  matters  belonged  exclusively  to  her. 
I  was  forthwith  introduced  to  the  female  deity  who  presides  over  this 
den  of  captivity.  Mrs.  Sloman,  with  great  civility,  presented  her 
bill,  containing  some  twenty  items  for  breakfast,  dinner,  coffee, 
lodgings,  various  etceteras,  and  two  messengers,  amounting  to  one 
pound  twelve  shillings  1  Had  the  articles  supplied  been  of  first-rate 
quality,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  submitted  in  silence  to  the  charges ; 
but  the  chopped,  stained  hay  and  sloe-leaves,  in  lieu  of  tea ;  stale  bread, 
bad  butter,  most  un-juvenile  eggs ;  ill-dressed  steak,  from  the  carcase 
of  a  beast  that  must  have  shared  its  antiquity  with  that  of  the  fair  lady 
herself;  the  direst  beverage,  called  sherry,  from  some  neighbouring  gin- 
shop  ;  in  fine,  every  article  being  of  the  most  exceptioncible  kind,  induced 
me  to  remonstrate  with  my  lady  caterer,  and  denounce  her  provisions  as 
execrable,  her  charges  exorbitant,  and  her  effrontety  unparalleled !  To 
my  utter  surprise,  she  heard  me  with  the  most  imperturbable  calmness; 
and,  after  some  discussion,  consented  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  its 
amount,  under  the  fear  that  I  should  carry  into  effect  my  threat  of  re- 
moving,— one  she  had  no  power  to  control. 

In  expectation  of  liberty  through  an  arrangement  with  the  man  at 
whose  suit  I  was  captured,  I  sojourned  nearly  a  week  at  Sloman's  house. 
This  hope  frustrated*  upon  the  seventh  morning  I  desired  him  to  con- 
vey my  body  to  the  county  receptacle,  provided  by  a  wise  legislature  for 
the  detention  of  all  unhappy  sprites,  who,  no  matter  whether  from  mis- 
fortunes or  otherwise,  may  be  unable  to  meet  a  creditor's  demands. 

On  the  23d  instant  I  was,  therefore,  conducted  to  what  the  vulgar 
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denominate  the  Debtors'  Prison,  the  more  refined  '*  Barrett's  Hotel," 
in  Whitecross-street,  Gripplegate,  and  was,  in  due  form,  made  over  to 
the  keeper  thereof.  Five  or  six  gentlemen,  better  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  '*  Turnkeys,"  here  ushered  me,  with  awful  gravity,  into  a 
little,  dirty,  dark  ante-room,  where  I  remained  in  solitude  and  in  silence 
until  my  conductor  obtained  a  satisfactory  receipt  for  my  precious 
corpus  from  the  authority  who  was  henceforward  to  have  the  honour  of 
becoming  responsible  for  its  safe  custody. 

Thence  I  was  conducted  to  **  the  receiving  ward,"  so  called  from  its 
appropriation  to  all  new  comers,  during  their  first  twenty-four  hours' 
sojourn ;  for  what  other  purpose  than  that  of  affording  the  being  placed  in 
charge  of  it  the  opportunity  of  making  profits  out  of  the  necessaries  re- 
quired by  his  fellow-prisoners  I  know  not.  There  I  was  placed  under  the 
surveillance  of  (a  prisoner)  an  insolent,  fat,  pompous,  bald-headed  man, 
— ^to  whom  the  care  of  this  inducting  part  of  the  '^  hotel "  is  confided, 
and  from  which  he  enjoys  very  considerable  advantages  and  opportu- 
nities of  making  money ;  granted,  I  presume,  as  a  reward  for  his  emi- 
nent services  to  the  community,  and  as  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
jtistice  of  that  tribunal,  which  condemned  him  to  a  lengthened  im- 
prisonment. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  consider  him  an  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual, never  having  heard  a  single  person  speak  of  him  as  other  than 
a  vulgar,  imperious,  overbearing  man.  I  have  been  informed  that,  con- 
nected vtdth  some  of  the  inferior  city  authorities,  corporation  influence 
has  been  the  means  of  placing  him  in  his  present  state  of  command. 

In  this  "  ward  "  a  miserable  room,  about  twenty-four  feet  by  sixteen, 
were  seventeen  other  persons,  of  various  degrees  and  ages,  who  had, 
most  of  them,  ^been  captured  within  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours. 
All  were  condemned  to  "  kill  time  "  as  they  best  could  during  the  day 
they  were  doomed  to  pass  in  this  vile  place. 

After  a  sleepless  night  in  a  room  with  twelve  other  persons,  I,  with 
the  rest  of  my  captive  brethren,  was  summoned  by  a  little  lynx-eyed 
turnkey,  of  sad  and  solemn  countenance,  one  upon  whose  face  a  smile 
had  never  mantled,  a  very  model  of  a  Greffier ;  and  him  I  followed  to 
the  public  yard  of  the  Middlesex  division,  which  we  entered  at  a  quarter 
past  nine,  a.m.,  by  a  private  door  communicating  with  the  dominions 
of  the  great  bashaw  I  had  just  quitted.  This  yard  contains  four 
"  wards,"  and  the  aggregate  number  of  inmates  is  generally  about  three 
hundred.  My  little  Cerberus  conducted  me  to  ward  No.  8,  and  pre- 
sented me  to  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  of  middle  age,  who  was  seated 
at  a  table,  pen  in  hand,  apparently  quite  at  home,  with  sundry  small 
memorandum-books  strewed  before  him,  in  one  of  which  my  name  was 
inscribed.  This  ceremony  ended,  the  writer  raised  his  head,  and  in  a 
courteous  but  solemn  tone  stated,  ^'  the  fees  are  eighteen  shillings  :'^ 
these  paid,  and  my  two  shillings  in  change  of  a  sovereign  deposited  in  a 
place  of  safety,  I  was  informed,  after  a  reference  to  one  of  the  afore- 
mentioned books,  that  I  was  appointed  to  '^  table  No.  4."  This  gentle- 
man, whom  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  deputy-chief,  was  a  pri- 
soner, who  had  been  elected  to  the  situation  of  steward  or  president  by 
his  brethren  of  the  ward. 

These  formalities  being  ended,  I  ventured  gradually  to  look  around, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  room  and  the  society  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and 
into  whose  mysteries  I  had  just  been  initiated,  with  feelings  partaking 
of  anything  but  prepossession  in  favour  of  either. 
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*  Gentle  reiiders,  you  who  have  &  twte  for  inteUectnal  plensure  niul 
puTBuiU,  who  can  enjoy  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  who 
have  never  heen  contaminated  hy  association  with  the  vnlgaj  and  the 
vicious,  pause  for  a  moment  and  imagine  youraelvea  suddenly  iijimured 
in  a  mean,  filthy-looking,  stone-flooied  room,  covered  with  saw-dust, 
five  strongly-barred  windows  upon  either  aide,  ei^h  containing  a  table 
surrounded  by  fixed  benches  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  persons, 
the  greater  part  having  their  full  complement ;  fancy  yourselves  at  once 
brought  into  close  communion  with  seventy  persona,  the  larger  portion 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  men  whom  vulgarity  and  ignorance 
had  irrevocably  sealed  as  their  own,  whose  feelings,  if  they  ever  pos- 
sessed any,  were  now  as  completely  deadened  and  insensible  aa  the 
pavement  upon  which  they  were  standing — swearing,  bawling,  and 
robbing  each  other — and  you  may  perhaps  form  scone  idea  of  the  misery 
I  endured,  and  the  disgust  and  horror  that  pervaded  my  soul  as  I  surveyed 
the  incongruous  group  of  which  I  had  become  a  component  part. 
Some  individuals  of  which  it  was  con^wsed  I  purpoae  introducing  hem- 
after  to  your  notice. 

An  immense  kitchen-range  at  one  end  of  the  room,  filled  with  a  huge 
fire  adapted  to  the  severer  weather  of  January,  rather  than  the  auspicious 
heat  of  May,  was  fed  ever  and  anon  by  a  most  unpropitious-looking 
being.  I  soon  learnt  that  this  mass  of  volcanic  humanity  was  cook  to 
the  ward,  and  that  he  received  for  his  services  a  salary  of  seven  shilling* 
a  week, — an  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected  ia  consideration  of  lua 
family  and  distresses. 

To  the  gentleman  who  installed  me  with  so  much  solemnity  upon 
my  entree  amongst  the  "  White-cross  Knights,*'  apd  whom  I  must 
now  introduce  to  my  readers  as  the  presiding  chief,  under  the  denomi^ 
nation  of  ^'  steward,"  I  was  indebted  for  an  insist  into  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  the  motley  throng  iiround  me  was  governed. 

The  "fee"  money  ei^acted  from  each  captive,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
"  hotel,"  forms  a  fund  out  of  which  servants'  wages,  coals,  candles,  and 
other  necessaries  are  paid.  The  former  consist  of  cook,  swabber,  wad  a 
chamberlain,  to  each  of  the  four  bed  wards ;  each  of  these  persons  r^ 
ceive  from  5f.  to  Is.  per  week,  according  to  their  respective  Uboun, 
and  the  "  steward"  ten  shillings;  besides  these,  there  are  four  com- 
mittee men,  chosen  from  each  of  the  bed  wards  where  they  officiate  aa 
stewards,  but  in  the  ward  below  as  imditors  of  public  aocounts,  and  a 
chairman  for  the  preservation  of  order :  these  five  laat  are  gratuitous 
offices,  but  were  formerly  rewarded  upon  every  Monday  with  a  luncheon 
composed  of  sundry  pounds  of  bread  and  cheese,  aind  five  quarts  of 
^'  ram  jam,"  (which,  translated  ibr  the  benefit  of  unlearned  readevs, 
means  strong  ale;)  but  this  custom,  upon  some  occasion  when  the  funds 
were  at  a  low  ebb,  was  broken  through,  and  has  now  fallen  into  desuetude, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  all  future  ^nd  e}(isting  committee-men  and  chair* 
men.  The  vote  by  ballot  is  in  full  force  at  all  elections  for  offices: 
these  take  place  once  every  month,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  stew- 
ard, which  is  quarterly. 

By  this  time  I  had  a  tolerably  complete  epitome  of  the  Statute  Book 
of  this  new  world  impressed  upon  my  brain,  and,  my  obliging  informant 
being  called  away,  I  was  left  to  my  own  reflections :  these  were  of  no 
ordinary  or  enviable  nature.  Of  a  warm  and  ^ithusiastic  disposition,  fondly 
attached  to  society  composed  of  congenial  minds,  possessing  an  instino* 
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tive  ab^^Qirence  of  thci  low  imd  vulgar,  my  feelings  were  unutterably 
painful  as  I  surveyed  the  heterogeiieouB  mob  into  which  my  fate  had 
hurled  me.  I  curbed  that  fate^  and  felt,  at  that  moment,  something 
like  hatred  to  all  my  pipeqies.  Men  of  all  ch^^racters  and  grades, 
pursuits  and  principles,  manners  and  resources,  are  here  indiscriminately 
huddled  together  in  large  numbers,  i^pd*  as  ^ill  he  readily  conceived, 
confusion,  vice,  vulgarity,  noise  and  uproaTj  holding  a  perpetual  and 
unblushing  court,  reign  triumphantly. 

A  train  of  the  most  melancholy  thoughts  took  possession  of  me,  from 
which  I  was  agreeably  roused  by  the  entrance  of  some  young  ladies, 
who  came  upon  a  visit  of  consolation  to  their  imprisoned  parent^ a 
professor  qf  music.  This  man,  Hanoverian  by  birth,  had  served  foiurteen 
years  in  the  British  army,  and  a  like  period  in  the  band  of  his  late 
Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  the  disbanding  of  which,  by  the  present 
Kinp^,  caused  his  ruin,  This  event  threw  him  upon  the  world,  with  a 
family  of  nine  children  (seven  imder  twelve  years  of  age);  distress 
stared  him  full  in  the  face  and  preyed  heavily  upon  his  mind.  He 
endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  at  the  National  Theatres,  and  for 
some  time  succeeded ;  hut  the  wretched  state  of  the  funds  of  those 
establishments  occasioned  delays  in  paypaeut  that  overwhelmed  him  with 
misfortunes.  To  mental  agony  succeeded  bodily  illness;  and,  seiaed 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  this  man  was  arrested  and  oonsigned  to  a  gaol 
for  debts  amounting  to  89/«,  forty  of  which  were  due  to  £s  landlord  for 
rent;  who,  to  his  honour  b^  it  recordedi  £rQin  many  years  previous 
knowledge  of  his  tenant's  upright  and  honourable  conduct,  like  ^*  the 
good  Samaritan,"  poured  the  bijm  of  consolation  into  his  wounded 
breast,  by  offering  all  the  sympathy  which  his  limited  means  permitted^ 
accompanied  by  a  sincere  es^pression  of  regret  that  they  were  so  circum** 
scribed  as  to  prevent  hin^  from  extricating  him  entirely,  and  an  assuranoe 
that  his  family  should  not  be  molested  in  their  abode  during  his  incaroe-i 
ration ;  and,  that  when  freed  himself,  he  should  still  continue  his  tenant. 
This  kindness  was  deeply  appreciated  by  the  poor  prisoner,  who 
expressed  his  thankfulness,  whilst  the  big  tear  of  sincere  gratitude  rolled 
down  his  care-worn  cheek*  The  other  creditors  for  the  remaining  sum 
of  49/.  continuing  inexorable,  he  was  compelled  to  apply  fox  relief  to  the 
Insolvent  Court.  I  had  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining  this  man's 
worth,  and  know  that  he  had  been)  most  orueUy  and  unjustly  treated. 

To  these  were  added,  in  quick  succession,  youth  and  age  of  both 
sexes,  as  visiters  to  their  relatives  or  friends  2  to  these  latter, 

'*  Shut  out  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men," 

beauty  and  plainness  were  almost  e(]^ually  welcome ;  the  missions  of  thet 
poBSf^sors  sanctifying  their  presence. 

It  being  now  past  10  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  strangers  are, 
admitted,  the  "  Hotel "  began  to  assume  an  air  of  great  bustle ;  butchers', 
boys  with  their  trays;  newsmen  with  a  host  of  penny  and  other 
publications ;  Jews  with  spectacles,  writing  apparatus,  and  all  lands  o( 
trumpery  merchandise ;  tripe-men ;  green-grocers ;  lawyers,  and  their 
attendant  clerks,  with  schedules  and  petitions,  swelled  the  throng. 

Somewhat  amused  with  the  change  that  had,  as  it  were,  magically 
taken  place  within  so  short  a  period,  I  discovered  that  I  had  become  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  strangers  as  well  as  prisoners ;  to  many  of  the 
former,  I  believe,  of  commiseration. 
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About  this  time  I  was  formally  introduced  by  the  **  steward  **  to  a 
respectable  looking  member  of  the  table,  to  which  I  was  appointed, 
and  upon  taking  my  seat  thereat ,  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  embarrass- 
ment from  the  astonished  gaze  of  my  companions,  whose  eyes  brightened 
as  they  satisfactorily  stared  at  me,  and  in  low,  murmuring  tones 
exclahned  to  each  other,  "  he's  come  on  horseback,"  words  that  filled 
me  with  unbounded  surprise.  Left  to  myself  and  the  mere  light  of 
human  nature,  I  never  could  have  divined  the  meaning  of  this  phrase, 
or  its  applicability  to  myself;  and  as  I  would  fain  hope  that  none,  or 
at  most  but  a  slender  portion  of  my  readers,  may  ever  know  the 
privileges  of  White-cross  Knights,  other  than  through  the  mediimi  of 
these  pages,  I  at  once  enlighten  them  by  the  information,  that  by 
"  coming  on  horseback  "  is  meant  one  who  arrives  with  sufficient  money 
about  him  to  meet  the  demand  for  **  fees  ";  and  although  this  transaction 
takes  place  between  the  novitiate  and  the  steward  only,  the  circumstance 
.  is  indirectly  made  known  to  all  the  members  of  the  ward,  by  the 
immediate  appointment  of  the  former  to  a  table ;  he  is  then  considered 
to  be  a  gentleman  and  true  knight ;  but  woe  to  the  unlucky  miserable 
wretch  who  enters  this  unhallowed  haunt  scats  argent !  The  Jews  without 
Urim,  without  Thummim,  cannot  be  in  a  more  desolate  state!  The 
poverty-stricken  captive  has  no  "  resting-place" ;  he  has  neither  part  nor 
lot  in  the  services  of  the  greasy  cook,  the  fat  swabber,  chamberlain, 
boots,  or  other  domestics;  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  fire, 
culinary-utensils,  hot  water,  and  candles  are  inexorably  denied  to  him. 
Upon  one  only  hench^  at  one  only  boards  is  he  permitted  to  be  placed ; 
and  lest  the  milk  of  human  kindness  should  ooze  from  the  breast  of  any 
charitably  disposed  brother,  a  fine  of  one  shilling  is  imposed  and  levied 
with  unrelenting  exactness  from  the  guilty  being  who  dare  evince  com- 
miseration, or  sympathize  with  such  an  one  in  misfortune,  by  inviting 
him  to  a  seat  at  any  other  table :  this  is  an  ofience  against  the  order  of 
high  degree,  and  punished  by  laws  that,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  "  change  not.**  The  imperious  and  voluptuous  monarch  of 
Assyria  could  not  have  been  more  deeply  terror-stricken  at  sight  of  the 
handwriting  traced  by  a  superhuman  power  upon  the  wall  of  his  palace, 
whilst  profanely  pledging  his  lords  and  concubines  from  the  temple's 
sacred  vessels,  than  is  the  unhappy  money  less  wight,  who,  presuming  to 
make  his  appearance  amongst  the  White-cross  Knights  without  his 
steedy  views  his  own  name  in  charaeters  of  frightful  magnitude  suspended 
in  these  halls,  with  the  word  *'  defaulter  **  attached  to  it. 

Inunediately  above  the  **  only  board  "  at  which  a  wretch  so  miserable 
is  allowed  to  take  a  seat,  is  placed  the  general  salt-box,  and  if  his  meals 
be  meagre  and  cheerless,  his  brethren  of  the  cross  take  especial  care  they 
shall  not  lack  savour.  This,  though  expressly  denominated  *'th& 
defaulter's  table,**  the  one  only  to  which  the  poor  **  (ekelite  '*  has  r^ht 
of  access,  is  invariably  appropriated  by  the  free  and  unexcepted  knights 
to  the  washing  of  cups  and  platters ;  thus  the  luckless  unspurred 
Chevalier's  isolated  privilege  is  entrenched  upon  without  remorse,  and 
with  his  coffee  he  is  pretty  sure  of  gaining  a  large  accession  of  '*  slop." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  IDEAL  IN  PROSE  * 

What  is  the  fault,  and  what  is  the  danger  of  our  literature  of  to-day  ? 
The  actual.  It  is  a  fault,  because  out  of  the  actual  grows  the  selfish ; 
and  it  IB  a  danger,  because  the  selfish  at  once  confines  and  deteriorates 
whatever  domain  it  possesses.  The  age  to  which  we  belong  is  essen- 
tially material  and  calculating,  and  the  one  hardens  the  heart,  while  the 
other  narrows.  There  is  too  much  of  a  mercantile  spirit  abroad ;  we 
should  rather  say  trading,  for  the  word  mercantile  implies  something 
more  enlarged  and  enterprising  than  belongs  to  the  diurnal  gain  of  trade. 
Now,  do  not  let  it  for  a  single  moment  be  supposed  that  we  are  under- 
yaluing  the  honesty  and  the  industry  of  the  minutest  trader  that,  to  use  the 
common  and  expressive  phrase,  "  ever  turned  a  penny."  But  we  do 
mean  to  say,  that  the  small  motive  never  led  to  the  great  result ;  and 
that  the  motives  of  modern  mind  are,  like  the  mind  itself  of  the 
duke  in  Patronage,  '*  infinitely  small."  We  remember  an  exclamation 
made  by  one  of  our  most  popular  poets, — no,  not  ours ;  we  are  at  the 
banning  of  a  new  era,  and  they  belong  not  unto  it.     ^'  I  came,"  said 

M ^  •'  to  London,  afler  some  absence,  and  wanted  to  know  what  my 

World  was  doing.    I  went  to ,  as  I  was  sure  to  hear  all  literary 

matters  discussed  there.  Everybody  was  talking  of  books,  and  yet  not 
a  syllable  was  said  of  their  contents.  No  remarks  were  made  either  of 
praise  or  of  blame.  Such-a-one  had  so  much  for  their  last  work  was 
the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  criticism.  The  price  was  everything." 
Well,  we  have  taken  off  the  old  reproach  that 

"  P6^ase  est  un  cheval 
Qui  m8ne  les  grands  hommes  k  Thopital.** 

But  how  can  we  expect  the  lofty  oracle,  or  the  solemn  h3'mn,  when  the 
temple  is  given  up  to  the  money-changers  ?  *'  Getting  and  spending  we 
lay  waste  our  powers;"  and  too  late  we  shall  discover  that  ''  we  have 
given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon."  This  is  our  modem  version  of 
the  old  legend.  •  Formerly  the  demon  made  the  bargain,  and  the  soul  was 
sold ;  now  it  is  the  mind.  This  was  not  the  inspiration  which  made 
Coleridge  find  that  poetry  was  its  "  own  exceeding  great  reward."  It 
was  not  this  which  taught  Wordsworth,  ^^  when  his  soul  felt  her  destiny 
divine."  Our  mistake  is  in  making  that  an  inducement  which  should 
only  be  a  consequence.  A  trading  literature  will  always  be  subservient 
to  some  ruling  fashion.  Popularity  will  be  the  object  instead  of  fame. 
Its  limit  of  time  will  be  to-day ;  and  it  will  follow  where  it  ought  to 
lead.  Imitation  will  become  inevitable.  Now  no  great  writer  ever 
adapted  himself  to  any  ruling  taste ;  he  created  a  new  one,  and  men 
perceived  a  source  of  delight  which  had  hitherto  been  a  sealed  fountain. 
The  number  of  fictions  that  start  into  existence,  like  the  teeth  sown 
by  Cadmus,  destroy  one  another ;  and  their  utter  want  of  originality 
sufficiently  proves  our  assertion.  Repetition  is  the  characteristic  of  our 
literature.  What  are  the  works  that  now  crowd  the  press  ? — poems, 
faint  echoes  of  diviner  music.  We  wrong  the  word  echo  by  such  use, 
for  echo  has  a  loveliness  of  her  own.    We  should  rather  say  that  they 
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resemble  plaster  of  Paris  casts  hawked  about  the  streets,  taken  and  re- 
taken till  not  a  trace  remains  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  originaL 
To  these  add  novels,  regular  as  mail-coaches  in  pursuftig  the  same  beaten 
track.  Hence,  too,  our  literature  humours  us  too  much.  It  adapts 
itself  to  popular  whim  by  taking  up  popular  prejudice ;  it  is  over  **  sea- 
soned with  personal  talk."  Readers  are  led  to  think  too  much  of  them- 
selves. Now  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that  the  greatest  works  are  those 
which  have  been  produced  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  exist- 
ence. The  soul,  which  is  *'  like  a  star,  and  dwells  apart,"  disturbs  not 
that  solemn  solitude  by  vain  questioning  on  whom  it  may  shine.  It  is 
content  to  know  that  such  light  was  never  given  in  vain.  **  The  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine  "  of  literature  is  in  the  imaginative  or  the  ideal. 
It  is  this,  our  noblest  faculty,  which  is  now  dormant  and  decaying ;  and 
yet  to  that  very  faculty  does  humanity  owe  all  that  exalts  and  beautifies 
the  past, — all  those  highest  efforts  of  which  our  nature  is  capable. 
Imagination  is  to  the  mind  what  the  mind  is  to  the  body — its  redeeming 
and  etherial  particle.  Wordsworth  beautifully  says — **  Heaven  lies 
around  us  in  our  infancy."  Now  all  things  are  types,  symbolling  out 
each  mysteriously  the  other.  So  did  heaven  lie  around  the  infancy  df 
the  earth.  Is  it  that,  as  this  world  grows  old,  it  recedes  from  its  di- 
viner element ;  and  that,  day  by  day,  it  is  farther  off  from  the  heaven 
which  was  upon  its  childhood  ?  Assuredly  the  imagination  was  more 
passionate  and  creative  in  the  olden  time.  Can  we  not  penetrate  into 
its  delusions  without  losing  its  truth  ?  Must  **  the  beautiful  vanish  and 
return  not  ?" — must  the  golden  and  haunted  atmosphere  **  fade  into  the 
common  light  of  day?"  We  hope,  we  believe  not.  Though  die 
crowded  city,  and  the  noisy  highway,  left  in  the  wide  earth  the  imagina- 
tion no  resting  place,  still,  like  the  dove  winging  her  way  back  to  the  ark, 
it  might  return  from  whence  it  came,  and  find  in  the  bating  heart  an 
altar  and  a  home.  But  the  heart  must  be  kept  warm  for  its  welcome, 
and  the  air  to-day  is  cold  and  harsh.  Who  are  to  be  (|be  priests  of  that 
altar,  and  the  guardians  of  that  lone  and  lovely  home,  but  our  poets  ? 
We  use  the  word  poet  in  its  most  extended  sense.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
a  poet  when  he  painted  the  young  Countess — ^half  girl,  half  woman — 
girl  in  eagerness  and  inexperience — woman  in  passionate  sonrow  and 
love— in  tibat  little  lonely  chamber  at  Kenilworth,  which  just  caxi^ht 
glimpses  of  that  proud  festival  of  which  she  wa9  at  once  miitreat, 
captive,  and  victim.  He  was  as  much  a  poet  in  that  prose  picture  as 
when,  in  the  more  measured  music  of  rhyme,  he  describes  the  death  of 
Roderick — dying,  it  is  true,  in  his  bed,  but  dying  with  the  battle-field 
before  his  darkening  eyes,  and  only  losing  the  war  cry  of  Clan  Albin  in 
the  deep  silence  of  death.  Who  but  the  poets  can  haunt  the  stiU 
hmdscape  with  the  charm  of  association-*€an,  by  some  dight  touch,  wrnie 
only  word,  csH  up,  even  in  the  busiest  crowd,  a  thousand  hidden 
emotions?  It  is  their  part  to  beautify  the  earth  with  thoughts  and  vdth 
feelings.  Are  not  the  lovely  lakes  of  our  own  northern  countiee  grown 
more  lovely  than  ever  summer  made  them,  since  Wordsworth  has 
consecrated  them  with  his  stately  song;  sta^y  in  its  moral  dignity. 
Why  is  the  writer  now  before  us  the  most  orignal  writer  of  the  present 
day  ?  Because  he  is  the  most  imaginative.  The  ideal  is  only  troe  on 
a  great  scale.  It  is  not  the  truth  of  one  single  street,  or  of  one  single 
individual,  but  it  is  the  truth  of  the  whole  human  mcei  and  of  the  whole 
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eeafth.  Why  are  Mr.  Bulwer's  works  as  popular  on  the  Contineat  as  in 
his  own  country?  Translated  eagerly,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  into  the 
French  and  the^Serman,  and  made  perpetual  standards  of  reference  in 
America  ?  Why  are  the  young  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  ?  Why  ? 
hut  "because  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart."  That  he  has 
understood,  and  to  that  he  has  appealed.  By  the  imagination  he  has 
compaied  and  created,  and  the  result  is  that  poetry  which,  whether  put 
into  prose  or  rhyme,  is  the  universal  language. 

The  present  volume  is  given  more  especially  to  fancies  and  feelings ; 
it  is  as  picturesque  and  as  romantic  as  the  scenes  through  which  the 
Rhine  and  the  story  wind  together.  Written  to  illustrate  a  series  of 
engravings,  the  plan  chosen  is  singularly  felicitous.  There  are  few 
characters,  but  those  are  in  admirable  contrast    The  world-hardened 

Vane,  and  the  worldly-minded  D ,  are  so  opposed  to  the  passionate 

Trevelyan,  and  the  gentle  and  tender  Gertrude :  each  is  a  specimen  of  a 
class.  The  story  is  soon  told.  Gertrude  Vane  is  sinking  into  the  grave, 
unconsciously.  Consumption  deceives  all,  but  most  of  all  its  victim. 
Change  of  air,  that  last  remedy,  is  ordered ;  and  Grertrude,  haunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  those  legends  which  she  had  heard  at  her  mother's 
knee — that  mother  being  German  by  birth — ^wishes  to  visit  Germany. 
Her  wish  is  gratified,  and  she  visits  the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  her 
father  and  her  lover.  Life's  dearest  and  holiest  ties  drawing  closer  to  the 
last,  Gertrude's  affection  is  touched  with  exquisite  tenderness  and  grace ; 
but  it  is  in  painting  the  passion  which  for  the  time  changes  thd  very 
nature  of  Trevelyan,  that  the  author  has  shown  that  delicacy  of  outline, 
combined  with  that  deep  truth,  only  to  be  won  from  deep  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  It  is  the  ideal  that  makes  the  loveliness  of  love,  the 
subtle  and  fairy  life  which  steals  into  the  dull  clay,  and  hides  its  earthy 
soil  with  a  sudden  growth  of  flowers.  But  let  the  author  himself 
describe  what  he  seeks  to  paint.  Speaking  of  Trevelyan's  devotion  to 
the  dying  Gertrude,  he  says,— ^*  In  a  love  like  this  there  is  something 
ineffiibly  beautiful ;  it  is  essentially  the  poetry  of  passion.  Desire  grows 
hallow^  by  fear,  and,  scarce  permitted  to  indulge  its  vent  in  the  common 
chiuine]  of  the  senses,  bruks  forth  into  vague  yearnings,  those  lof^y 
aspirations,  which  pine  for  the  bright,  the  far,  the  unattained.  It  is  the 
*  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  stars ' — it  is  the  love  of  the  soul."  Such  a 
love  belongs  essentially  to  a  proud,  reserved,  imaginative  nature,  such  as 
Trevelyan's ;  £ar  such  a  one  is  ever  haunted  by  a  vision  of  the  unat* 
tainably  beautifuL  The  selfish  but  natural  fear  which  would  have 
prevented  most  men  from  embarking  life's  dearest  hope  in  so  frail  a 
bark  would  to  him  have  been  an  inducement.  By  giving  it  a  character 
of  seLf-sacrifice,  his  attachment  became  exalted  in  his  own  eyes,  and  we 
question  whether  such  devotion  be  not  its  own  best  recompense.  **  The 
love  where  deaUi  hath  set  its  seal "  is  the  only  love  that  never  loses  the 
** purple  light"  of  its  early  existence.  Never  mixed  up  with  the 
oommoQ  cares  of  life,  it  never  partakes  of  their  nature.  Eden  would  be 
no  longer  Eden  could  it  be  brought  into  our  actual  worid.  Trevelyan's 
is  the  very  temper  to  exclaim 

"  Oh  what  are  thousand  living  loves 
To  one  that  cannot  quit  the  dead  1** 

It  is  a  mistake  to  talk  of  constancy  in  love.    like  the  precious  and 
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spirituous  essences  which  difiuse  a  delicious  fragrance  and  die  away  into 
air,  love  is  in  its  nature  perishahle.  A  most  tender  and  lasting  affection 
may  take  its  place — aye,  and  even  bring  greater  happiness;  but  what 
is  properly  called  love  is  only  for  a  time,  and  for  a  season ;  it  is  an  etcite* 
ment,  and  no  excitement  endures.  Yet  what  feeling  commands  more  ex- 
tensive sympathy  ?  The  "  brave  longings  "  of  ambition  may  stir  one  class 
of  readers ;  the  calm  reflection  of  phUosophy  attract  another ;  the  beauties 
of  nature  awaken  delight  in  a  third;  but  the  words  of  love  come  home 
to  all.  To  the  young  it  is  the  sweetest  element  of  hope — to  the  old,  the 
dearest  portion  in  memory.  Take  the  most  thronged  and  common 
crowd  in  some  street  of  our  hurried  metropolis — some  thoroughfare 
through  which  thousands  pass.  Will  there  be  one  amid  the  many  who 
has  not  been  beneath  the  ''  wand  of  the  enchanter  ?'*  Will  there  be 
one  past  early  youth  unable  to  recall  that  time  when  a  feeling  within 
themselves — 

'*  Clothed  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  from  the  dawn  ?'* 

Will  they  not  recall  a  time  when  one  dearest  face  shed  its  own  beauty 
over  all — for  the  beloved  are  ever  the  beautiful; — when  one  voice 
breathed  music  never  heard  till  then,  and  one  step  had  a  sweetness  until 
then  unknown ; — when  there  is  a  nameless  charm  in  the  commonest 
things,  for  they  are  filled  with  our  emotion ; — when  poetry  is  read  as  it 
never  was  read  before,  and  never  will  be  read  again,  the  heart  sujiplying 
its  own  meaning.  Who  has  not  treasured  some  slight  token — a  leaf,  a 
flower — perishable,  and  therefore  most  fitting — at  a  price  dearer  than 
gold,  **  yea,  than  fine  gold  "  ?  Who  has  not  listened  breathless  to  words 
the  most  slight  and  simple,  and  found  in  them  eloquence  beyond  what 
had  seemed  in  language  ?  Who,  indeed,  has  not  loved  ?  Now,  it  is  the 
author's  fine  skill,  by  a  present  creation,  to  recall  our  past,  and  exqui- 
sitely is  this  sympathy,  which  is  more  than  praise,  awakened  for  **  The 
Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine."  Grertrude's  doom  will  come  home  to  many 
a  stricken  mourner,  for  consumption  is  the  most  common  and  the 
most  fatal  disease  of  our  island.  How  many  of  the  young  and  the 
beautiful  are  at  this  moment  dropping  into  their  unconscious  and  gra- 
dual grave ;  the  rose  on  the  cheek,  and  the  light  in  the  eye,  but  a  rose 
that  is  from  fever,  and  a  light  that  consumes  itself!  Many  a  home  is  at 
this  moment  desolate — a  vacant  place  at  the  hearth,  and  an  unfilled  seat 
at  some  parent's  side — ^who  had  garnered  up  in  one  dear  child  the  hope 
of  old  age.  No  young  voice  makes  the  silent  house  musical ;  no  laughter 
comes  glad  upon  the  ear;  in  every  room  is  memory  and  death.  There 
may,  thero  will  be,  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  eternity ;  but  that  lies 
beyond  the  grave,  and  there  is  none  before.  It  is  to  alleviate  and  cheer 
the  gradual  passage  to  the  tomb,  that  Trevelyan  calls  upon  the  aid  of 
the  imagination.  Gfertrude's  attention  is  constantly  being  withdrawn 
from  her  situation  by  the  romantic  legend  and  the  touching  narra- 
tive. The  firat  story  is  called  *'  The  Maid  of  Malines;"  it  is  a  simply 
and  exquisitely  told  history  of  long-enduring  affection.  The  character 
of  Lucile  belongs  to  the  poetry  of  daily  life ;  quiet,  but  entire  devo- 
tion, gentleness,  and  sorrow.  '^  The  Soul  in  Pui^tory,  or  Love  in 
Death,"  belongs  to  the  supernatural,  but  is  brought  to  human  sympathy 
by  human  feeling;   to  our  taste  it  is  singularly  touching.      *'  The 
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Fallen  Star''  is  a  noble  truth,  finely  developed.  We  have  abstained 
from  spoiling  the  interest  of  the  narrative  by  quotations,  bricks  which 
can  give  little  idea  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  belong ;  but  we  must 
point  attention  to  the  moral  of  this  fiction,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  earnest  and  fine  code  of  benevolence.  One 
of  those  rulers  of  the  midnight  air,  the  stars  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  destiny  of  mankind,  is  discontented  with  his  allotted  sphere.  The 
ignoble  and  the  unknown  are  his  portion.  Permission  is  accorded  to 
the  aspiring  spirit  that  he  shall  mould  and  direct  one  of  those  master 
minds,  whose  career  is  the  history  of  a  nation.  Morven,  a  northern 
herdsman,  becomes  prophet  and  king  of  his  wandering  and  savage 
tribes.  He  founds  an  empire  and  a  religion ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  allotted  to  the  star's  dominion,  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  rises  and  claims  his  tributary.  "  Evil  are  thy  works,"  said 
the  Evil  one,  "  and  thou  art  mine."  The  creed  and  the  crown  of  that 
false  prophet  had  been  cemented  by  blood.  Lucifer  taunts,  the  Arch- 
angel who  comes  to  question  the  stars  of  the  fates  entrusted  to  their 
charge,  that  one  of  his  bright  flock  is  missing. 

But  another,  a  young  and  lovely  star,  with  a  meek  and  tender^  but 
far-pervading  light,  has  arisen  in  the  place  of  the  fallen  qne.  He  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  truer  and  holier  creed.  The  religion  of  fear  departs  before 
the  religion  of  love.  .  How  finely  does  this  noble  allegory  develop  that 
Christian  philanthropy — that  benevolent  and  hopeful  belief  which  is  one 
of  Mr.  Bulwer's  chief  characteristics !  All  the  engravings  are  of  the 
highest  order,  but  the  one  *  which  illustrates  this  story  is  full  of  poetry. 
Connected  by  a  kindly  sympathy  with  the  lovers,  are  another  race  of 
beings,  who  occupy  a  conspicuous  station  in  the  work,  namely,  fairies ; 
and  here  we  differ  from  Mr.  Bulwer,  for  we  think  that  the  story  rather 
loses  than  gains  by  this  introduction.  We  do  full  justice  to  the  grace 
with  which  these  aerial  creatures  are  managed ;  to  the  playful  sarcasms, 
and  to  the  finer  touches  of  which  they  are  made  the  medium.  The  fan- 
tastic essentially  belongs  to  the  infancy  of  literature,  and  we  cannot  go 
back  upon  childhood.  Fauns  and  fays  can  never  be  more  than  graceful 
memories.  There  is  no  room  for  new  creations  in  those  haunted  but 
now  closed  domains.  The  class  of  readers  for  whom  these  pages  are  des- 
tined win,  we  doubt,  care  but  little  for  these  fanciful  imaginings.  We  must 
add  that  in  the  hands  of  belief  alone  can  the  supernatural  be  effective. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  successful  in  painting  the  prophecy  and  the  legend, 
for  they  were  the  vague  faith  and  fear  of  his  boyhood ;  the  Germans 
produce  a  wonderful  effect  with  their  spells  and  spirits,  because  the  su- 
perstitious is  yet  strong  among  them.  But  faith  is  needed  to  tht  author 
in  his  own  creations;  without  it  they  are  only  puppets.  It  is  in  the  deep 
feeling,  the  on-looking  hope,  the  exalted  sentiment,  that  now  lies  the 
true  home  of  the  ideal.  Yet  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  conceptions  that 
have  produced  Parris  and  Martin's  delicious  sketches  of  the  furies ;  and 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  any  phantasie  that  is  made  the  vehicle  of  so 
much  that  is  lively,  graciosoy  (the  Italian  word  says  the  very  thing,)  and 
tender,  as  the  fairy  court  becomes  in  Mr.  Bulwer's  hand.    A  poem  on 
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ihe  ideal,  fiill  of  ihe  refined  and  the  elevated,  is  fitting  portico  to  tke 
fair  gardens  that  lie  beyond.    The  allusion  to 


t* 


pale  Austria's  crownless  bov. 


The  sad  Scamandriusof  afkllenTroy, 

is  fraught  with  deep  pathos.  Its  tenderness  well  contrasts  with  the  loftier 
sorrow  which  rests  more  like  a  gloiy  than  a  regret  on  the  memoiy  of 
Sydney.    Mr  Bulwer  finely  says,  while  addressing  the  ideal, — 

"  Thus  do  I  feed  thy  altars  with  a  fire, 
'Which  Thought  must  wear  a  priestly  robe  to  guard. 
And,  with  a  solemn  conscience  and  serene, 
Watch  the  flame  chase  the  mists  from  every  scene ; 
Making  a  worship  of  the  beautiAil, 
Whether  on  earth  or  in  the  human  heart. 
And  sedung  from  this  shadowy  vale  to  cull 
The  flowers  wherein  I  learn  the  gentle  art. 
To  waft  an  incense  of  sweet  thoughts  above. 
Thus  have  I  imaged  Virtue  as  a  sun. 
And  felt  divinity,  and  filled  with  love- 
As  I  believe  God  wills  us.'* 

And  that  Mr.  Bulwer  has  given  heart  and  mind  to  his  glorious  task — 
and  won  from  far  extended  praise  and  delight,  even  now  the  sign  of  its 
fulfilment — ^is  his  best  recompense  and  his  loftiest  triumph. 


THE   FINANCIAL   STATE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BT  R.  MONTGOMEBT  MARTIN. 


Part  IV. 
East  ANn  West  India  Interests. 

It  is  by  the  levy  of  moderate  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  growth, 
which  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  people,  that  a  revenue 
adequate  to  the  deficiency  caused  by  repealing  the  malt  and  house  and 
window  taxes  may  be  most  readily  and  uninquisitorially  raised  in  the 
present  complicated  state  of  our  financial,  social,  and  colonial  interests. 
Among  the  articles  thus  adverted  to,  none  is  more  deserving  of  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  statesman  and  merchant  than 

Sugar. 

The  saccharine  principle  yielded  by  the  cane  in  such  abundance  is 
the  main  ingredient  of  nutrition  in  every  article  (vegetable  or  animal) 
which  is  used  for  the  support  of  life.  Sugar  presents  this  aliment  to 
us,  in  a  vc^table  form,  more  concentrated  than  in  any  other  shape, 
except  in  the  nature  of  animal  food,  in  which  azote  is  reduced  to  a  smaUer 
bulk  than  we  have  it  in  the  cane,  maple,  beet-root,  or  palm-tree. 

During  crop-time  in  the  West  Indies,  when  sugar  is  abundant,  the 
negroes  and  cattle  fatten  rapidly,  notwithstanding  their  increased  labour; 
and  the  firesh  juice  of  the  cane  is  found  a  specific  for  nearly  every  disease 
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with  whkli  man  and  beast  aie  afflicted*.  Such  it  the  valuable  product, 
grown  on  two-thirdi  of  the  earth's  area,  which  it  ought  to  he  the  aim 
of  all  to  extend  the  consumption  of  in  Britain. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  25,000,000  mouths,  is  3,600,000  cwts.,— that  is,  16  lbs.  a  year,  or 
less  than  fivb  ounces  a  week  for  each  individual ! 

On  the  sugar  thus  consumed,  a  net  revenue  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
of  about  4,000,000/.  a  year.  The  question,  then,  for  consideration  is, 
whether  it  be  practicable  to  augment  the  revenue  on  an  article  now  of 
limited  use,  but  capable  of  being  brought  within  the  means,  as  it  is 
happily  adapted  to  the  tastes,  of  every  British  subject,  firom  the  new- 
bom  Iwbe  to  the  most  decrepit  and  aged  of  our  species.  It  behoves  me 
to  demonstrate  that  a  financial  measure,  based  on  reduction  of  duty  and 
extension  of  the  markeis  of  supply,  would  be  attended  with  the  happies 
results. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that,  as  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  Kingdom  does  not  average,  at  present,  more  than  16  lbs.  a  year 
for  each  individual,  at  least  one-half  of  the  population  are  debarred 
from  more  than  an  occasional  and  very  slight  use  of  this  delicious  nu- 
tritive ;  and  that^  therefore,  on  the  reduction  of  price  arising  from  a 
diminution  of  the  government  duty,  and  an  extended  supply,  a  consi- 
derable augmentation  of  consimiption  would  ensue;  indeed,  it  is  not  an 
over-calculation  to  assimie  that  the  consumption  would  be  increased 
from  16  to  52  lbs.  a  year.  That  I  am  not  exaggerating  will  be  evident, 
on  reflecting  that  the  lowest  household  servant  is  allowed  1  lb.  a  week, 
and  that  the  workhouse  allowance  is  nearly  as  much.  A  healthy  infant 
will  absolutely  consume  a  pound  of  sugar  weekly;  and  a  person  who 
moderately  uses  it  with  tea  and  coffee,  moniing  and  evening,  will  con- 
sume a  smiilar  quantity,  independent  of  the  large  proportion  used  in 
confectionary,  in  cooking*  in  medicine,  and  in  various  domestic  uses. 
Now,  <^alciuating  the  annual  average  consumption  at  52  lbs.  for 
25,000,000  mouths,  the  supply  required  would  be  1 1,607,143  cwts.; 
while  the  present  consumption  is  but  3,600,000  cwts. 

The  practicability  of  thus  extending  the  consumption  of  sugar  must 
be  evident ;  equally  clear  is  it  that  the  adoption  of  the  following  rates 
of  duty  would  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the 

*  Sir  John  Pringk  ssMrts  thtut  plague  hat  nerer  been  known  to  visit  any  country 
where  mint  composes  a  material  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  GuUen,  Rush, 
Fother^lT,  and  many  other  eminent  physicians,  think  malignant  fevers  lessened  in 
their  yimlenoe  by  use  of  sngar.  WeU-attested  maritime  facts  prove  it  to  be  a  most 
powerful  anti-scorbutic.  It  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  the  poison  of  verdigris.  In 
China  and  in  India  it  is  the  main  article  o(  diet  for  the  inhabitants.  In  Cochin 
China,  th«  king's  body-guards  are  i^Bged  to  eat,  every  day,  a  certain  quantity  of 
sugar,  in  order  to  preserve  their  embonpoini  and  good  looks  ;  and  the  wilikst  horses, 
(this  fact  I  can  personally  vouch  for,  having  tried  its  efficacy  on  one  of  my  own 
horses  In  India,")  elephants,  buffaloes,  &c.  are  tamed  by  the  daily  use  of  sugar.  It 
in  ^uite  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  sugar  iniures  the  teeth :  no  persons  have 
whiter  teeth  than  the  negroes,  particularly  dunng  crop-time ;  and  it  is  equally 
abtnrd  to  loppoae  that  the  use  of  sugar  produces  worms  in  children,  fermet  arise 
from  an  insniBdency  of  salt  and  bitters  in  the  food  of  infants ;  provided  those  tonics 
be  given,  the  more  sugar  Is  given*to  a  diild  the  mater  wiU  be  its  health  and  strength. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  offspring  will  bear  me  out 
in  this  itotement,  pathologlosUy  as  well  as  pnMtifla&y# 
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revenue.  The  rate  of  duty  at  present  levied  is  24«.  per  cwt.  on  sugar  from 
our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  from  the  Mauritius ;  32^.  on  that 
from  our  East  India  colonies;  and  63^.  on  sugar  imported  from  any 
foreign  possession.  The  first  step  would,  therefore,  be  the  equalising  of 
the  duty  on  all  colonial  sugars  ;*  the  second,  the  reduction  on  the  same. 
My  reason  for  placing  equalization  of  duty  first  is,  because  in  the  recent 
reductions  of  duty  on  sugar,  neither  the  public  consumption  nor  the 
Government  revenue  was  benefited  in  consequence  of  the  non  extension 
of  the  market  of  supply  ;  the  difference  of  duty  went,  therefore,  into  the 
pockets  of  the  broker,  merchant,  and  West  India  planter,  to  the  mani- 
fest detriment  of  the  public  interests.  The  production  of  sugar  in  the 
old  West  India  islands  has  been  for  some  time  progressively  decreasing, 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane  being  an  exhausting  crop,  requiring  either  a 
virgin  soil  for  its  proliBc  growth,  or  a  constant  state  of  expensive 
manuring,  which,  at  last,  utterly  impoverishes  the  over-stimulated  earth. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  we  obtained  pos- 
session of  several  new  and  fresh  sugar  plantations,  (Demerara  and  Ber- 
bice,  for  instance,)  the  consequence  of  our  past  policy  would  have  been 
severely  felt.  Even  as  it  is,  when  we  compare  the  production  of  sugar 
in  our  own  West  India  islands  with  the  production  of  other  countries, 
since  1814,  we  shall  observe  more  clearly  the  folly  of  our  past  financial 
schemes  of  upholding  a  monopoly  beneficial  to  no  party. 

Sugar  produced  in  different  Countries  in  1814  and  in  1830. 


1814. 

1830. 

INCRSASB. 

SUGAR  C0UNTBIE8. 

British  West  India  Colonies    .     . 
Ditto   East  India  Colonies     .     . 
French  Colonies 
Dutch  and  Danish  dittot 

Cuba 

Brazils 

America 

Beet-root  Sugar 

Toni. 

190,000 
26,000 
60,000 
35,000 
50,000 
30,000 
10,000 
None. 

Tona. 

185,000 
55,000 
95,000 
30,000 
90,000 
70,000 
38,000 
6,000 

Tom. 

None. 
29,000 
35,000 
None. 

40,000 

40,000 

28,000 

6,000 

Total  Increase  &  Consumption 

401,000 

569,000 

178,000 

We  see  from  the  above,  that  while  the  production  of  sugar  has  increased 
in  other  countries  it  has,  in  our  West  India  colonies,  been  on  the  de- 
cline. The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  more  fully  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing view  of  the — 


*  The  petition  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  Mr.  Charles  Grant  is  aboat 
to  present  to  Parliament,  prays' for  an  equalization  of  the  sugar  duties :  mera  equali- 
zation of  the  duties  would  ruin  the  West  India  islands ;  there  must  be  rtdmcUvn  as 
well  as  equalisation  to  benefit  both  parties. 

t  Also  old  Goloniee,  like  the  British  Weet  India  isles. 
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Importation  of  Sugar  into  Great  Britain  for  Four  Years. 


1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Increase  on 
9  total  yean 

WHENCE  IMPORTED. 

British  W.I.  Colonies  . 

Mauritius    . 

Bengal,  &c. 

Siam,  Java,  &c.  . 

Cuba 

Brazil 

W.I. Molasses  (bastards) 

Tom. 

203,403 
18,570 
6,635 
1,175 
1,900 
4,940 
25,254 

Tom. 

195,230 
14,580 
8,700 
1,600 
5,300 
4,680 
1 9,403 

Tons. 

184,222 

24,266 

10,680 

4,000 

6,060 

4,760 

12,191 

Tom. 

190,790 

25,100 

7,870 

3,870 

6,610 

20,960 

16,306 

Tons. 

None. 

16,238 
3,215 
5,095 
5,470 

16,100 

None. 

Totals  &  Consump. 

261,877 

249,493 

246,179 

271,506 

46,118 

Now,  adding  the  West  India  *  bastards'  decrease  to  that  of  the 
West  India  sugar,  the  diminution  will  be — 

In  1829,  as  compared  with  1828  .         .         .    Tons  14,024 

1830,  as  compared  with  1829      •         .         .  •       18,220 

Total  decrease        .        .        .    Tons  32,244 

But  it  is  in  the  old  West  India  Islands  that  the  decrease  has  been 
most  remarkable.  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  Jamaica  to 
Great  Britain,  on  two  periods  of  five  years  each,  was — 

From  1817  to  1821             ....        Cwts.    8,433,771 
—     1828  to  1832 6,957,296 

Decrease         •         .        .        Cwts.    1,476,475 

The  lovely  island  of  St.  Vincent  produced,  of  sugar — 

In  1802 Pounds    28,978,462 

1832 20,922,964 

Decrease         .         .         .        lbs.    8,055,498 

As  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  advisable  to  show  what  was 
the  result  of  lowering  the  duty  on  sugar  in  England  from  a  fresh  and 
fertile  colony  in  the  east.  In  1825,  the  duty  heretofore  levied  on 
Mauritius  sugar  (viz.,  the  same  as  that  levied  on  British  East  India 
sugars)  was  reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  imposed  on  our  West  India 
colonies,  the  result  was  an  increasing  importation  into  Great  Britain 
as  follows : — 

In  1825       1827        1829        1830        1831        1832 
Tons,  4,630     10,220     14,580     23,740     25,804     26,361 

t.  ^.,  an  increase  in  six  years  of  upwards  of  20,000  tons  of  sugar,  from 
an  island  of  only  1000  square  miles  area,  and  a  population  of  100,000 ! 
The  reader  will  now  perceive  how  necessary  an  equcUization  of  duty  is  as 
a  preliminary  step  in  any  future  fiscal  enactment  on  the  subject;  and  the 
financiers  who  have  contended  against  any  further  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  sugar,  because  the  last  reductions  have  not  tended  to  augment  the 
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revenue  or  augment  the  consumption,  vill^  I  trusty  be  conYinced  of  the 
fallacy  of  their  aigumenti^,  aeeing  that  the  fault  arotefrom  not  extending 
the  markets  of  supply  ;  and  that  if  the  duty  were  reduced  from  34«.  to 
\28.  on  British  West  India  sugars,  without  facilities  being  given  to  our 
other  colonies,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  public  would  be  benefited. 
I  now  come  to  the  question  of  reduction  of  duty,  and  in  order  to 
develope  my  principles  clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retro- 
spective view  of  the  state  of  the  colonial  sugar  duties. 

The  duty  on  British  plantation  sugars  was  first  levied  in  England  in 
1661,  at  the  rate  of  1^.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  in  1699,  at  3^. ;  in  1103,  at  3s,  4d. ; 
in  1741,  at  4*,  lOrf. ;  in  1159,  at  6*.  4d. ;  in  1779,  st  6^.  Bd. ;  in  1781, 
at  ll5.  8d.;  in  1782,  at  12;.  3d.  (and  on  East  India  sugars  35/.  10;. 
per  cent,  ad  valorem);  in  1787,  at  12#«  4d.  (and  on  East  India 
37/.  16;.  3d.  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  ;  in  1791,  at  15;.  (and  on  East  India 
37/.  18;.  lid.)  This  was  a  rapid  movement  of  the  fiscal  screw;  the 
result  was,  that  for  fifty  years  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  England  un- 
derwent no  increase.  The  passing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  gave 
great  extension  to  commerce  and  to  our  colonial  products.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  the  onerousness  of  the  sugar  duties,  and  the  discriminating 
duties  levied)*  the  consumption  for  some  time  increased,  but  began  to 
fall  off  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  for  want  of  being  based  on  a  firm 
footing :  thus  the  consumption  of  sugar  was — 

From  1804  to  1813  .         .         .     Cwts.  29,898,516 

,t     1814  „  1823      •  .         •         •  27,078,857 

Decrease  on  ten  years       •        •    Cwts.  2,819,699 

Thus,  with  an  augmented  population—in  a  time  of  profound  peace — a 
great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  freight,  interest  of  money,  &c., 
there  was,  in  ten  years,  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  upwaxdsof  300,000,0001bs.  weight. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  (independent  of  Ireland)  the  result  has  been 


•^ki^tai^MfeM 


Ratm  of  Duty  on  ffeU  and  Eati  India  &tg<wM  in  England. 


Periods. 

West  India  Sag ar. 

East  India  Sogar, 

pcrCirb 

per  Cwt. 

4.    t.   d. 

A.    i.    4. 

Ill  1803 

1     4    0 

16    4 

„  1804        .... 

16    6 

1    9    1 

From  1805  to  1809 

1     7    0 

1     9    8 

In  1810       .... 

1    8    6 

1  11    6 

From  1811  to  1812         •       . 

1    7    0 

1  10    0 

„    1813  „  1816      . 

1  10    0 

1  13    0 

„    1816  „  1817 

1     7    0 

I  18    0 

„    1818 

1   10    0 

2    0    0 

„    1819  „  1830 

17    0 

1  17    0 

„    1631  „  1833      0 
Avenge  daty     • 

1    4    0 

1  12    0 

1    7    1 

1  12    8 

In  addition,  there  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  Bast  India  sugar,  which  Aom 
1787  to  1797  waa  .       .        i:37  16    3  per  cent. 

1798  „  1802  waa      .        ,        .       49  16    3      do. 

17    OtoiSldo. 


1803  ••  1813  varied  from 


» 
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most  dfaastmui  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  health  of  the 
people ;  the  consumption  per  head  at  four  periods  was — 

1801     1811     1821    1831 
Ox.  per  head,   440      429      333    316 

Being  a  decrease  on  the  two  latter  periods  of  220  oz. 

Nor  has  thei^  revenue  benefited  in  the  longrunby  this  mischierous 
policy ;  for  sixteen  years  the  duty  derived  from  sugar  was — 

From  1807  to  1814       ...»      £27,723,224 
„     1815  „  1822 26,648,473 

Decrease        ....       £1,074,751 

Everything,  therefore,  conspires  to  suggest  a  financial  change  in  the 
sugar  duties,  and  it  would  be  advisable  so  to  begin  that  the  Exchequer 
would  suffer  no  temporary  defalcation^  while  the  public  would  derive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  change.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  present  limited 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  diminishing  West  India 
supply,  as  shown  in  the  previous  pages,  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that 
the  financial  project  woiud  be  as  mllows : — 

Sopplf.  BtTtnnc 

West  India  Colonies*  sugar         •        Cwts.  4,000,000 

Tax  at  20«.  (now  24s,)  per  cwt.        •         .  £4,000,000 

Mauritius 000,000 

Tax  at  209.  (now  249.)    .         •        •        •  600,000 

East  India  possessions        *        •        •         5,000,000 

Tax  at  20#.  (now  329.)    .         •        •         «  5,000,000 

China,  8iam,  Brazil,  Cuba,  &c.  •        •         2,400,000 

Tax  at  40«.  (now  63«.)     •        «        •        •  4,800,000 


Totals    .         .       Cwts.  12,000,000  jn4,400,000 

At  the  rate,  therefore,  of  only  one  pound  of  sugar  for  each  individual^ 
in  the  United  Kingdom  weekly,  a  revenue  of  14,000,000/.  may  more 
readily  be  collected  on  sugar  than  the  present  income  of  4,000,000. 
That  this  calculation  may  not  be  thought  visionary,  I  jpnj  the  rea^  to 
reflect  on  the  present  price  and  consumption  of  sugar.  The  tradesman, 
or  labourer,  now  pays  about  6d.  per  lb.  for  the  small  quantity  of  sugar 
his  £imily  consumes.  Under  the  operation  of  extended  supply  imd 
diminished  price,  he  would  use  double  the  quantity  he  is  now  able  to 
obtain  for  lus  money,  thus  almost  instantly  doubling  the  present  con- 
sumption; and  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  sugar  is  like  any  other 
artide  of  domestic  use,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  mixed  up  with  a  great 
variety  of  edibles  and  potables,  and  there  is  no  limit  almost  to  its 
applicability.  Some  people  may  prefer  tea;  others,  coffee;  others 
cocoa ;  but  all  will  use  sugar :  a  man  at  sixty  may  consume  no  more 
salt,  or  pepper,  or  spices,  than  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  sugar ;  its  use  increases  with  custom  and  age. 

As  regards  the  possiblli^  of  adequate  supply,  I  need  scarcely  advert 
to  half  a  million  square  nules  British  territory  in  the  East^  every  foot  of 
which  is  capable  of  producing  the  sugar  cane,  or  to  100,0()0,000  British 
subjects,  (whose  every  village  has  a  patch  of  sugar  cane,)  who  have  thus 
recently  petitioned  the  British  Legislature  as  follows : — • 

**  Every  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  exportation  from  England  to 
India,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  foreign  as  well  as  En^^lish  industry, 
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while  many  thousands  of  the  natives^  who  a  short  time  ago  derived  a 
livelihood  from  the  growth  of  cotton  and  the  manufacture,  of  cotton 
goods,  are  vnthout  breads  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  to  the 
produce  of  America  and  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England ;  but 
sugar^  to  the  production  of  which  the  lands  of  the  petitioners  might  be 
turned,  is  loaded  with  such  heavy  duties  in  England,  as  effectually  to 
shut  the  market  against  the  industry  of  the  East-Indians^  when  turned 
to  this  particular  commodity*,** 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  my  desire  to  benefit  England  and  do 
justice  to  her  Eastern  colonies;  I  would  sacrifice  the  prosperity  of  our 
West  India  colonies ;  no  such  thing ;  experience — painful  experience — 
teaches  that  although  the  West  India  colonies  have  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  sugar  trade  for  nearly  half  a  century,  they  have  not  been  benefited.t 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  from  249.  to  20s,  on  West  India  sugar  would 
be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  West  India  planter,  (particularly 
coupled  with  a  diminution  of  the  duty  on  West  India  coffee  and  cocoa, 
as  will  be  subsequently  detailed,)  and  it  would  be  a  prelude  to  a  further 
reduction  when  the  East  India  supplies  had  become  fully  developed. 
The  British  public  have  behaved  with  splendid  liberality  to  the  West 
India  proprietors,  in  granting  20,000,000/.  as  a  guarantee  against 
contingencies  which  may  arise  from  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves. 
Let  the  latter  now  evince  their  gratitude  in  turn  by  admitting,  or  at  least 
not  opposing,  the  adoption  of  the  measure  which  the  East  In£a  Company 
have  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  Pfirliament  on,  viz.,  the  equaJiza- 
tion  of  the  duties  levied  on  East  and  West  India  sugars.  I  do  not  agree 
entirely  with  the  petition  to  Parliament,  adopted  at  the  India  House  on 
the  last  court-day,  because  it  merely  prays  for  equalization  of  the  duties 
on  colonial  sugars.  Equalization  would,  it  is  true,  benefit  England  and 
our  eastern  possessions,  but  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  reduction^  the 
West  India  proprietors  would  be  sufferers,  and,  as  the  talented  and 
patriotic  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  (Mr.  Loch)  observed, 
during  the  debate,  the  East  India  proprietors  have  no  desire  to  seek 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  or  of  any  other 
community  in  the  state.  With  a  tax  of  24s,  as  at  present  levied  on  West 
India  colonial  sugars,  there  is  very  little  profit  to  the  planter  or  mer- 
chant or  mortgagee ;  a  reduction  of  4s,  would  be  a  substantial  benefit, 
and  enable  the  latter  to  compete  on  fair  and  just  terms  with  our  East 
India  colonists ;  first,  from  being  only  six  weeks'  voyage  distant  from 
England  instead  of  six  months;  second,  from  the  price  of  labour  and  the 
interest  required  for  the  loan  of  capital  rising  in  the  East  and  falling  in 
the  West ;  and  third,  because  the  long-prior  establishment  of  factories 
in  the  West  Indies  gives  them  a  decided  advantage  over  their  Eastern 
brethren. 


*  Extract  from  a  petition  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  iBiperial  Parliament  in  June, 
1832 ;  a  petition  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Legislature  and  Government,  hat 
neveryet  had  the  least  attention  paid  to  it. 

f  liie  cost  of  producing  one  cwt.  of  sugar  in  the  West  India  islands  it  stated  to 
be  15f.  \0d,  (rum  deducted) ;  the  import  and  sale  charges  are,  freight  5t.,  dock  rate 
Sd.f  commission  and  brokerage  \m.  7^^  insurance  M.,  rent  2c(.,  interest  on  advance 
4d^  primage,  pierage,  fees,  &c.,  Id. ;  total  8«.  6d. ;  grand  total  24«.  4dL ;  while  the 
avetBge  Gazette  price  of  West  India  sugar  in  1830  (the  year  calcalaied  for) 
24t.  1(M.,  and  of  £a«t  India  sugar  I8t.  6d, 
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It  is  an  ^pnegioiu  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  subject  now 
under  cousideration  is  solely  a  West  or  East  India  question :  England 
is  primariiy  interested  in  its  developement  and  right  adjudication ;  and 
perhaps  no  other  article  in  our  system  of  taxation  can  so  clearly  illus- 
trate the  importance  due  to  financial  science,  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
main-spring  of  poverty  and  wealth  in  a  nation  :  for  instance,  (without 
dwelling  on  the  disadvantages  and  manifold  evils  that  have  accrued  from 
our  past  system  regarding  the  sugar  duties,)  an  adoption  of  the  measures 
proposed  would  be  attended  by  the  following  important  results  : — 

First,— The  rercnwtf  would  be  raised  from  4,000,000/.  to  14,000,000/. 
a-year  on  sugar,  with,  in  reality,  a  diminution  (because  more  equally 
extended)  of  the  burthens  of  the  people. 

Second, — Public  health  would  be  improved,  sugar  being  one  of  the 
most  valuable  nutriments,  while  its  cheapness  would  materially  tend  to 
augment  the  use  of  coffee  and  tea,  and  thus  lessen  the  drinking  of 
ardent  spirits. 

Third, — Maritime  commerce  would  be  wonderfully  benefited:  the 
augmented  supply  of  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  8,000,000  cwts.,  requiring 
the  additional  employment  of  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping. 

Fourth, — Domestic  trade  and  manufactures  would  be  immensely 
benefited  by  the  contemplated  change ;  the  commerce  now  carried  on 
by  Britain  with  her  eastern  colonies  is  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  what  it 
would  be  under  a  just  system ;  at  present  we  are  beggaring  the  Anglo- 
Indians  without  benefiting  ourselves,  (witness  the  mercantile  failures  of 
East  India  houses  to  the  enormous  amount  of  15,000,000/.  within 
the  brief  space  of  a  few  months.)  We  have  forced  on  India,  by  the 
tyrannous  will  of  a  conqueror,  our  steam-wrought  goods  at  a  duty  of  2^ 
per  cent,  levied  on  them  in  India  ports,  while  we  have  put  30/.  per  cent. 
on  the  productions  of  their  hand-wrought  looms ;  frt)m  200/.  to  300/. 
per  cent,  on  their  sugar ;  300/.  per  cent,  on  their  coffee ;  500/.  per  cent. 
on  their  rum,  &c.  &c.  when  imported  into  England ! 

There  is  no  truth  in  sacred  writ  more  frequently  verified  than  that 
the  commission  of  evil  (injustice)  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment : 
the  dogma  is  as  applicable  to  man  in  his  collective  as  in  his  individual 
capacity.  Had  we  treated  our  m3rriads  of  subjects  in  the  East  with  the 
slightest  approximation  to  justice,  the  wide-spread  ruin  which  has  of 
late  befallen  thousands  in  England  connected  with  India  would  never 
have  occurred,  and  the  poverty,  misery,  and  crime  now  stalking  over  the 
once  innocent  fields  of  Albion  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  averted. 
Ere  it  be  too  late, — ere  the  twelfth  hour  elapse,  and  while  reason  holds 
her  sway  paramount, — ^let  me  entreat  the  British  legislature  to  turn  a 
willing  ear  and  ready  hand  towards  our  colonial  interests.  If  an 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  so  doing  be  requisite,  behold  the 
following  : — If  we  would  consent  to  take  from  our  subjects  in  the  East 
the  sugar  and  other  products  with  which  Nature  has  so  bounteously 
enriched  their  soil  and  climate,  they  would  be  enabled  to  purchase  from 
IIS  in  one  article  alone  as  follows  : — 

100,0U0,000  British  subjects  in  India ;— an  average  of  longcloth  for  each 
20  yanls= 2,000,000,000  yards,  at  6d.  per  yard,  50,000,000/.  sterling! 

This  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  commerce,  by  the  adoption  of  a  just  financial 
system,  we  may  carry  on  with  the  British  colonies  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere* 


(    342    ) 

THE  PARVENU   COUNTESS. 
**  To  hold  ihe  mimr  up  to  fasbiov." 

''  How  is  her  ladyship  ?"  asked  a  little,  thin,  old  woman,  hent  double 
with  age,  and  clothed  in  rusty  mourning.  *'  How  is  her  I^adyship  ?" 
repeated  the  poor  old  creature  with  a  hurried  earnestness,  and  an  em* 
phasis  so  strong,  that,  like  the  knock  on  the  Earl  of  ^ketdl's  hall 
door  which  had  preceded  the  question,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the 
sound  could  have  been  caused  by  the  emaciated  and  diminutive  figure 
that  stood  at  the  portal. 

'  **  How  is  her  Ladyship ; — ^well  I  like  that,''  replied  a  tall,  corpulent 
servant,  whose  red  swelling  cheeks  and  thick  purple  lips  gave  an  ex- 
pression to  his  mockery  somewhat  between  burly  contempt  and  rage  at 
being  so  seriously  disturbed  for  nothing,  and  by  nobody. 

*'  How  is  her  Ladyship;  well,  what  impudence  the  common  people 
have  come  to !" 

**  My  good  fellow,  I  entreat  you  to  answer  me,"  said  the  old  woman, 
her  fine,  sharp,  and  prominent  old  features,  and  large  grey  eyes  castuig 
forth  an  expression  of  imploring  earnestness. 

cc  <  ]^y  good  fellow :'  well,  if  1  stand  this  from  such  as  you,  Pm  ^— ,*' 
muttered  this  surly  porter,  slamming  the  door  in  the  poor  creature's 
&ce. 

The  knock  was  repeated  with  redoubled  energy,  and  the  porter  ie» 
opened  the  door  with  a  visible  resolution  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder. 

**  Give  your  Lady  this,"  said  the  old  woman,  thrusting  towards  him 
a  sealed  letter :  ^  give  her  this,  and,  I  assure  you,  she  will  be  overjoyed 
to  see  me." 

*'  My  lady  never  suflfera  us  to  take  in  begging  letters/' 

^*  This  is  not  a  begging  ktter;  and  here  is  a  half-crown  for  year 
trouble." 

<*  Well,  what  impudence  you  beggars  have  come  to!  You  are  • 
genteeler  beggar  than  I  should  have  thought  by  your  hx^s ;  but,  my 
good  woman,  it  is  more  than  my  place  is  worth  to  receive  petitions  from 
b^Kars." 

**  Stand  aside !  open  the  door!  be  quick!  Here's  my  Lord  ana  the 
Duke  ai  ■"  coming  down  stairs !"   said  a  lad  in  livery,  whose 

countenance  spoke  a  gentle  nature, — that  is,  a  nature  not  so  long  in 
office  and  authority  as  that  of  the  surly  porter  of  Lord  Anketell's  hdU. 

True  it  was  that  the  stripling  Duke  of  '  ■  ,  who  had  jut  eome 
into  his  immense  estates  after  the  nursings  of  a  long  minority,  had  ter» 
minated  a  pretty  long  interview  with  Lord  Anketell,  and  his  Loiddiip 
was  accompanying  his  Grace  from  the  drawing-room  down  stairs  to  the 
hall,  and  the  servants  had  not  been  made  aware  of  his  approach.  Some 
Gonfiision  and  bustle  took  place ;  but  the  folding*do(H«  were  widdy 
thrown  open,  six  or  seven  servants,  in  their  splenidid  liveries,  hastily 
drew  up  in  a  double  Une,  bowing  profoundy  to  the  pecnrs  as  th^  passed 
between,  and  holding  their  breatns  whiht  his  Lordship  gave  the  Duke 
a  shske  of  the  hand, — cordial  and  sincere  in  full  proportion  to  his  rank 
and  uneoualled  affluence.  It  was  in  thb  scene  of  hurry  and  oonfiieiaa 
that  the  little  old  woman  in  black  had  contrived  to  sUp  paat  tbe 
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vanU  tlirougb  the  door  without  being  perceived.  She  had  flitted,  with 
a  witch-like  rapidity  siiited  to  her  strange  figure,  through  the  outer  hall, 
had  passed  the  vestibule  and  the  great  staircase,  and  had  actually  got 
into  Uie  inner  hall,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  back  stairs,  without  being 
perceived.  Here  she  met  a  maid-servant  descending  with  a  small  silver 
tray  of  sandwiches  and  liqueur-glasses,  and  she  immediately  began  to 
entreat  her  to  take  the  letter  to  her  Iiady,  ofiSering  the  solitary  half- 
crown  as  an  inducement.  The  maid  coolly  put  the  half-crown  in  her 
pocket,  and,  reading  contemptuously  the  superscription  of  the  letter, 
threw  it  upon  the  tray,  observing,  as  she  passed,  that  it  should  be  given 
to  her  Lady  some  time  in  the  day,  but  she  knew  it  would  never  be 
opened,  for  letters  '*  of  that  look  "  never  were.  It  was  at  the  moment 
when  the  old  woman  was  sinking  upon  a  bench,  overcome  with  affliction, 
that  the  servants  of  the  hall  discovered  her.  They  had  missed  her  im« 
mediately  the  Duke  had  got  into  his  cab;  and,  after  staring  in  every 
direction,  to  their  astonishment  they  beheld  her  sitting,  as  they  thought, 
at  her  ease  in  the  inner  hall. 

*'  You  impudent  old  wretch!  how  dare  you  get  there?"  cried 
the  enraged  porter,  waddling  to  her,  and  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder 
to  thrust  her  into  the  street.  He  had  already  pulled  her  to  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase,  when  the  woman  thrust  out  her  attenuated  and 
withered  ann,  and  grasped  with  her  long  thin  fingers  one  of  the  volutes 
of  a  scagliola  pedestal  which  supported  a  massive  or-molu  lamp. 

"  No  power  on  earth  shall  force  me  hence !  I  will  see  Lady  Anketell, 
or  here  1  will  die !"  cried  the  old  creature  with  a  tone  which  almost 
terrified  the  servants.  There  was  something  dreadfully  impressive  in 
it,  and  it  appeared  almost  supernatural  when  its  energy  and  resolution 
were  contrasted  with  the  form  jfrom  which  it  proceeded. 

The  porter  seized  her  shrivelled,  spider-leg-like  fingers,  declaring, 
with  an  oath,  that  he  would  wrench  them  off  or  crack  her  joints,  if  she 
did  not  let  go  her  hold.  He  suited  the  word  to  the  action,  and  evinced 
no  symptom  that  he  had  uttered  an  idle  threat.  His  thick  lips  became 
purple  with  rage ;  but  his  victim  firmly  retained  her  hold,  and  bit  her 
under  lip  that  seemed  more  like  parchnient,  whilst  her  eyes  stared 
wildly  at  him,  dilating  as  in  the  paroxysm  of  frenzy. 

'*  For  God's  sake.  Burton,  don't  break  the  poor  old  creature's  wrist  !— 
wait  and  she  will  give  way,"  said  the  lad  we  have  before  mentioned ;  and 
be  took  hold  of  the  sturdy  arm  of  his  fdlow^servant  to  restrain  hie 
violence. 

*^  Let  go,  or  I  will  squeeze  your  very  nails  off,"  said  the  porter,  and 
the  woman  uttered  %  faint  screech,  and  her  face  became  convulsed, 
though  she  seemed  to  grasp  her  object  with  undiminished  firmness* 
.  '*  Burton,  she  will  pull  down  the  pedestal  and  break  the  lamp;  the 
noise  will  disturb  his  Lordship,  and  you  know  his  temper  when  any 
thing  goes  wrong.    Leave  her  alone,  and  I  will  get  a.policeman." 

These  arguments  of  the  lad  had  more  effect  than  his  appeal  to  huma- 
nity. The  porter  let  go  his  grasp ;  the  lad  was  sent  for  a  police  officer; 
and  the  footmen  stood  in  a  group,  discussing  whether  it  would  be  better 
jnerely  to  have  the  woman  turned  out,  or  taken  before  a  magistrate. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned  with  a  police  officer.  All  eyes 
were  immediately  turned  to  tne  place  of  recent  struggle*  i^ad  every  voice 
■imuLtaneoual;  cri^  out,  **  By  — —  she  is  off;  she  haa  escaped  1'' 
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Where  can  alie  have  got  to  ? — how  could  she  get  away  ? — ^it  is  impos- 
sible!— and  a  score  of  similar  ejaculations,  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  servants  really  began  to  think  they  had  been  contending  with  a 
witch  that  had  vanished  into  air. 

•   **  Got  to  ?"  said  the  policeman ;  "  why  down  stairs,  to  be  sure,  and 
she  has  robbed  the  house,  and  escaped,  probably,  up  the  area-steps.'' 

This  idea  was  adopted  by  all ;  each  accused  the  other  of  stupidity,  in 
not  having  at  first  thought  of  a  thing  so  palpable ;  and  at  last  all  turned 
with  fury  on  the  lad  for  having  prevented  the  violent  ejection  of  the 
woman  in  the  first  instance.  The  poor  boy  stood  in  speechless  terror, 
overwhelmed  with  the  idea  of  having  been  the  cause  of  a  robbery  in 
his  Lordship's  house.  At  length  the  policeman  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  having  placed  a  servant  at  the  front  and  another  at  the 
back  area,  to  prevent  escape,  he  descended  with  a  third,  in  order  to 
search  the  offices  and  basement  story  of  the  mansion. 

The  supreme  wisdom  of  all  the  parties  was  here  entirely  at  fault. 
The  fact  was,  that  whilst  the  porter  had  stood  with  the  outer-door  ajar 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  foot-boy  with  an  officer,  and  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  servants  had  got  round  him  to  settle  the  difficult  point  of  simple 
qection,  or  of  ejection  followed  by  custody  in  the  station-house,  and 
correction  by  a  magistrate,  the  old  woman  had  almost  flown  up  the 
grand  staircase,  and  had  entered  a  magnificent  ante-room,  where  she 
stood  gasping  for  breath,  and  her  senses  perfectly  bewildered  at  the 
dreadful  scene  she  had  gone  through. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  coUeeted  her  scattered  thoughts ;  but 
at  last  she  grew  sensible  of  the  magnificence  around  her,  and  she  began 
to  reflect  that  the  splendour  seemed  to  realize,  or  surpass,  all  she  had 
read  in  fairy  tales  about  oriental  grandeur  and  magic  treasures.  She 
paced  fearfully  through  the  scene,  her  mind  too  saddened  by  one  sole 
object  to  be  attracted  by  wealth,  except  through  a  vision  of  its  power 
over  the  affections  of  nature.  She  found  a  door  partly  opened,  and  hold- 
ing her  breath,  and  stopping  like  a  mortal  upon  the  precinct  of  hallowed 
ground,  she  entered  a  bed-room,  so  superb  as  to  make  the  preceding 
chamber  appear  almost  poor.  A  painted  ceiling,  mirrors  extending  from 
that  ceiling  to  the  ground,  buhl  cabinets,  and  tables  of  enamel  and  gold, 
covered  with  china  vases,  bouquets,  bijoutrie,  and  jewelry  of  dazzling 
lustre,  might  have  confused  the  brain  of  any  person  whose  mind  was 
sufficiently  at  ease  to  be  moved  by  splendour.  There  was  a  large  bed, 
with  its  golden  canopy,  and  royal  purple  curtains  lined  with  rose  satin, 
and  on  it  was  a  human  figure,  but  so  buried  in  pillows  of  down,  and 
shaded  by  lace,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  the  person 
of  a  child  or  of  an  adult.  At  the  side  of  the  bed  were  two  tables  of  ena- 
mel and  gold  and  of  buhl,  the  one  covered  with  new  novels,  and  with 
poems  and  books  of  prints,  superbly  bound,  and  the  other  hid  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  trinkets,  rouge  pots,  scent  bottles,  perfume  caskets,  mirrors 
set  in  gold,  and  ornaments  beyond  an  ordinary  capacity  to  name.  A 
golden  caudle-cup,  on  a  gold  salver,  stood  in  the  middle,  and  its  un- 
touched contents  showed  that  the  patient  had  not  been  disturbed  to  cloy 
the  surfeited  appetite  with  refreshments.  The  once  decent,  but  now 
rusty  and  somewhat  tattered  mourning  of  the  old  woman,  with  her  humble 
widow's  weeds,  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  surrounding  splen- 
dour, as  she  stood,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  by  the  bed-side  gazing  on 
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it  with  a  fearful  restlessness,  as  if  she  dreaded  to  he  seen  hy  the  ohject 
it  supported,  whilst  at  other  moments  she  gazed  upon  the  sleeping  figure 
with  an  affection  which  seemed  too  intense  to  he  endured.  At  last 
the  fig^ure  moved ;  the  lady  awoke,  and  raised  her  heautiful  face  from 
the  pffiows,  like  a  pearl  from  cotton. 

''Oh  Grod!  Mary,  my  child!"  cried  the  old  woman,. as  she  staggered 
towards  thehed,  and  made  an  effort  to  throw  herself  upon  it,  endeavour- 
ing to  clasp  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  hut  the  hed  was  hy  far  too  high, 
and  the  lady  put  out  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  pretty  hands  ever  seen, 
aiidj  shaking  her  lace  ruffle,  she  heckoned  to  her  mother  not  to  ap- 
proach too  near. 

''  My  dear  mother,"  said  she,  "  for  goodness  sake  don't  come  so 
near;  you  don't  know  the  mischief  you  might  do.  I  have  a  fever  on 
me,  and  your  clothes  are  really  wet.  Why,  you  have  not  come  through 
the  rain,  have  you  ?" 

The  old  woman  huried  her  face  in  the  hed-clothes,  and  sohhed  pi- 
teously.  At  length  recovering  herself,  she  said,  with  a  hurried  ten- 
derness— 

**  Oh,  Mary,  tell  your  poor,  old  mother,  is  there  any  danger  ?" 

^'  Not  exactly  danger ;  hut  if  my  Lord  were  to  Imow  that  you  had 
heen  here,  it  might  occasion  an  unpleasantness  hetween  us." 

**  But,  Mary,  child,  are  you  not  in  danger  ?" 

*'  Danger,  mother,  how  can  I  he  in  danger !  am  I  not  legally  married, 
and  have  my  rights ;  hut  when  a  man  of  Lord  Anketell's  rank  and 
estate  marries  a  workhouse  apothecary's  daughter  like  me,  it  is  only 
grateful  in  me  not  to  mortify  him  hy  my  family,  aAd  in  his  own  house 
too,  and  hefore  his  servants.  I  trust  in  goodness  you  did  not  announce 
yourself  as  my  mother!" 

A  large  tear,  or  rather  a  continued  tear,  ran  down  the  pale  and  withered 
cheek  of  the  mother.  With  a  tone  altered  almost  to  chilling  apathy,  she 
cried,  "  Mary,  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  you  were  dangerously  ill. 
You  had  never  written  to  me  since  your  marriage,  and  I  was  content 
not  to  mortify  you ;  but  when  I  found  your  life  in  danger — I  who  had 
nursed  you  through  the  cruel  diseases  of  your  infancy — I  who  had — oh 
Grod !  oh  God !  it  was  too  much  to  let  my  child  go  out  of  the  world  with- 
out kissing  her  poor  face — once,  all  my  own.     I  have  walked  to  London 

from to  hear  one  word  of  tenderness  from  my  own  child ;  and 

I  find  her  life  not  gone ;  but  nature  is  extinct,  and  ycAi  are  the  child  of 
pride — ^not  my  child." 

''  Lord  Anketell's  wife,  you  meant  to  have  said,  mother.  But  I  really 
tDos  ill.    I  caught  a  cold  at  Almack's :  but  as  his  Lordship  wanted  an 

excuse  for  not  attending  the  House  whilst  the bill  is  in  committee, 

he  got  the  newspapers  to  publish  that  I  was  dangerously  ill.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha !  Pray,  mother,  reach  me  that  handkerchief,  and  the  eau  de  Cologne. 
Your  tears,  I  do  declare,  have  taken  all  the  curls  out  of  my  hair,  and 
my  wrist,  too,  is  wet  through  and  through.  Lord,  ma,  only  see  the 
lace " 

**  And  you  are  not  ill,  Mary,"  said  the  old  woman ;  **  not  really  ill  ;'* 
and  she  pressed  the  fair  little  hand  to  her  haggard  lips — ^hung  over  the 
face  of  her  daughter,  regardless  of  that  whieh  alone  occupied  that  daugh- 
ter's thoughts — the  curls  and  the  lace. 

"  But,  ma,  how  shabby,  how  very  shabby,  and  dirty,  too,  I  declare — 
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la,  I  vould  not  have  luid  my  Lord's  sQiranta  lee  you  for  the  uiuvef«e, 

Tou  will  never  leave  off  those  odious,  unbecoming  weeds — and  father 
dead  so  long.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  find  you  still  Uving ;  and  I  hope  you 
have  been  happy,  and  well — and " 

**  Very  happy,  very  well,"  said  the  old  woman,  wrii^ng  h^r  handS| 
and  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  La,  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps  j;  didn't  you  ?-— do  stop,  you  m^l^e 
such  a  noise — no,  it  is  a  mistake.  Well,  ma,  I  he^id  of  your  design 
about  the  tombstone  in  our  churchyard,  and  the  i^onument.  I  wa^  so 
alarmed — ^but  I  knew  you  hadn't  exactly  tha  means  to  incur  suph  fm 
expense — and  so  I  was  comforted,  and " 

'^  Mary,  Mary ;  that  monument  is  alreftdy  erected  to  yqur  popr  f^tbar's 
memory,  apd  it  expresses " 

^'  Gracious  gqpdne^ !  not  that  ho  wait  the  yillaga  a])Qttiocaiy,  I 
hope  ?" 

^'  Yes,  that  h§  was  for  fifty  years  the  doctor  of  that  petty  workhouse 
— the  shopkeeper  of  our  petty  village — and  thi^t  h^  WIMI  beloved  by  the 
poor,  and  respected  by  the  rich." 

**  Oh,  how  very  unfortunate ;  for  nay  Lord  naturally  wishM  to  (ivoid 
all  tracing  of  my  parentagay  and  *  Surge's  Pe^f age '  merely  says  that 

Lord  Anketell  married  Mary,  daughter  of ,  Esq.  of ,  in 

the  county  of  — ,  and  that  reads  very  ^ell.'' 

''  Oh,  Mary,  your  brain  is  turned,  and  it  breads  my  ppor  pld  heart ! 
My  last  ilhiess  cost  me  all  the  remains  of  my  little  property  ^  even  your 
poor  old  father's  .silver  watch  wa^  sold,  and  ^ow  I 

^*  Well,  ma,  that  must  have  been  your  own  fa^t,  for  never  was  there 
a  better  mother ;  and  had  you  written  one  wprd — but  give  me  that 
pocket-book  off  the  table — ^no,  not  the  red  vnth  the  gold  daspy  but  the 
purple  with  the  ruby." 

The  old  woman  mechanically  handed  thQ  pqcket-bpok,  and  the  iair 
lady  raised  herself  on  her  downy  pillows,  and  begiM^i  to  cotunt  its  con- 
tents, and  to  descent  on  the  operation,  av  she  turned  over  leaf  alter  leaf. 

^*  No, that  126/.  is  for  Mr.  Taylor's  bill,  my  shoemaker;  he  has  not 
been  paid  anything  for  four  years,  and  must  be  paid;  and  this — letms 
see — what  did  I  put  these  notes  in  this  leaf  for  ?  oh,  I  remember,  03f, 
for  the  plumassier;  and  this  55/.  is  for  the  perfumer's  account;  ^ifA 
37/.  for  the  brushes  and  trifles  of  that  description ;  but  oh,  this  odiooa 
*  Madame  de  Tressor,'  my  milliner  and  dressmaker — 619/.  i^  one  year, 
and  less  than  a  half — well,  my  lord's  check  is  not  enough»  he  must  settle 
this  bill  himself,  for  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  here,  my  dear 
ma,  I  have  no  occasion  to  settle  Mr.  Payne's  bill  for  the  brushes  and 
knick-knacks,  and  so,  suppose  you  take  this  37/."  And  the  youqg  and 
beautiful  countess  stretched  out  her  hand,  holding  the  folded  notes 
slightly  pressed  between  her  thumb  and  finger  towards  the  old  woman^ 
who  stood  aghast  with  astonishment. 

^^  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Well,  ma,  you  make  me  laugh;  you  may  nFeU  he 
astonished  when  you  see  such  sums,  and  recollect  how  the  shillings  ua^ 
to  be  saved,  and  the  broken  bottles  sold  from  father's  shap»  to  buy  me 
my  winter's  cloak  and  dogs — ^but  take  the  money." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and  thruet  the  pro£kred  iiotes  from 
her. 

*'  Why,  n;a,  I  shouldn't  aBsr  them  to  you  if  they  weren't  mine.    To 
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be  sure,  when  «  rich  man,  or  a  man  of  title,  mames  a  poor  girl,  he 
doesn't  marry  the  whole  family ;  and  indeed  it  ia  not  exacUy  honest  for 
a  woman  to  give  away  her  husband's  property  to  poor  relations ;  but 
his  Lordship  gave  me  this  money  for  myself,  and  has  no  right  to  know 
what  I  have  done  with  it;  and  if  I  appear  in  good  style  as  his  wife, 
and  don't  get  into  debt  beyond  his  allowance,  what  right  has  he  to  com- 
plain ?  besides,  if  a  rich  old  man  manies  a  very  fine  young  woman,  I 
don't  see  that  Ihe  obligation  is  all  on  one  side;  and  besides  you  are  my 
mothef." 

The  mother  groaned  bitterly. 

*'  It  is  not  Ws»  helping  cousins,  nephews,  nieces,  and  a  swarm  of 
toad-eating,  insincere,  heaxtless  kindred ;  so,  ma — but,  good  gracious ! 
the  room  is  haunted,  or  I  did  hear  footsteps,  and  a  sigh,  too.  Pray, 
ring  the  bell — ^no,  not  for  the  world,  the  servants  would  see  you ;  but, 
ma,  look  all  round  the  room  for  me.  You  know  how  nervous  I  was  when 
a  child.  Well,  you  won't  stir  ?  Grood  heavens,  take  the  money  and  say 
good  bye,  and  let  me  ring  the  bell,  for  I  begin  to  be  very  much  fright- 
ened. Here,  dear  mother,  take  the  money,  for  your  clothes  arevery  thin 
for  this  bitter  weather,  and  you  must  want  it — ^indeed  you  must." 

During  all  this  time  the  poor  old  woman  had  stood  upright  and  rigid 
like  a  figure  of  extreme  old  age  suddenly  petrified.  Her  large  grey  eyes 
were  dilated,  and  though  they  glanced  upon  her  daughter  they  bespoke 
perfect  vacancy,  or  at  least  an  unconsciousness  of  the  volubility  with 
which  she  had  been  assailed.  As  the  daughter  again  pressed  her  to  take 
the  money,  she  took  the  notes  in  her  hand,  and  crumpled  them  without 
the  slightest  alteration  of  attitude  or  change  of  countenance.  Lady 
Anketefl  became  alarmed,  and  thought  the  mother  was  what  she  called 
^* death  struck."  *^For  Grod's  sake,  take  the  money  and  go!"  she 
exclaimed  with  earnestness.  The  old  woman's  lips  were  a  little  con- 
vulsed ;  she  recovered  her  senses,  and  suddenly  catching  a  glance  at  the 
ball  of  rumpled  notes  that  she  had  been  pressing  in  her  psJm  with  the 
grasp  of  convulsion,  she  dropped  them  on  the  floor,  shaking  her  head, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  she  Mt  the  room  vrithout  uttering  a  word.  She 
appeu-ed  like  a  corpse  moving  by  mechanical  contrivance.  Lady 
Anketell  followed  her  with  her  eyes  till  she  had  got  out  of  the  door,  and 
then,  taking  an  oval  hand-mirror  from  her  toilette,  she  began  to  adjust 
ber  curls,  lest  her  waiting  woman  might  see  them  in  their  disordered 
atate. 

As  the  mother  descended  the  grand  staircase,  she  was  met  by  Lady 
AnketeU's  waiting  woman,  followed  by  a  footman  with  a  tray  and  cold 
fowl  and  tongue,  and  decanters  of  wine.  '^  I  am  ordered,  Madam,'*  said 
the  maid  courtesying  with  the  most  profound  respect,  "  to  give  my  Lord's 
most  respectful  compliments  to  you,  and  to  say  that  his  Lordship 
entreats  that  you  will  not  leave  the  house  without  taking  refreshments. 
His  Lordship  begs  you  will  remain  as  long  as  is  convenient,  and,  above 
all  things,  he  hopes  that  you  will  order  the  carriage  when  you  feel 
disposed  to  return  home."  The  old  woman  was  startled  at  these  sounds 
of  respect  and  kindness ;  they  touched  her  heart.  Unable  to  speak,  she 
shook  her  head  in  token  of  dissent.  She  had  been  recalled  to  sensation 
and  consciousness ;  her  efforts  to  conceal  her  emotion  were  fruitless ; 
her  lips  were  strongly  convulsed,  and,  putting  her  hands  to  her  face  to 
hide  her  feelings,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house 
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through  the  line  of  servants,  who  bowed  to  her  most  respectfully  as  she 
passed  through  the  hall.  The  humility  of  the  servants  was  a  contrast 
to  their  previous  brutal  violence,  which  could  not  be  surpassed,  except  by 
the  contrast  between  the  manners  of  the  daughter  as  the  Countess 

of ,  and  as  plain  Mary ,  the  apothecary's  daughter  of  , 

the  belle  of  the  village  for  whom  so  many  rival  shop-lads  had  once 
received  and  given  many  broken  heads  and  bloody  noses. 

In  fact,  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  the  sigh  which  Lady  Anketell 
had  heard,  or  fancied  she  had  heard,  in  the  bed-room,  were '  not  the 
sounds  of  a  super,  nor  altogether  of  an  unnatural  being.  His  Lordship, 
in  passing  the  ante-chamber,  had  been  attracted  by  the  deep  sobs  of  his 
mother-in-law.  He  had  entered  the  bed-room,  and,  concealed  by  the 
curtain,  he  had  witnessed  the  whole  scene  between  the  daughter  and  the 
mother.  His  feelings  were  moved  to  the  extent  of  offering  the  poor  old 
creature  refreshment  and  the  ride  home; — ^they  were  moved  to  this 
extent,  and  no  further. 

Two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  halfjpenny  was  the  sum 
precisely  which  the  poor  old  widow  had  in  her  pocket,  as  she  tottered 
down  the  steps  from  the  portico  of  her  daughter's  mansion  at  White- 
hall.    She  hurried  to  the  inn,  at  Whitechapel,  and  that  night 

took  her  outside  place  in  the  mail  to .     It  was  a  wet  and  bitterly 

cold  night,  preceding,  by  eight-and-forty  hours,  that  night  on  which  all 
hearts  are  made  glad,  all  stomachs  are  filled  to  repletion,  and  almost  all 
heads  are  filled  to  the  verge  of  extravagance  and  wantonness ;  it  was  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third  of  December,  when  the  decrepit  old  widow 

seated  herself  outside  the mail,  immediately  behind  the  coachman. 

The  wind  drove  the  sharp  sleet  so  fiercely  that  no  ingenuity  of  the  loom 
could  withstand  its  searchings,  and  but  for  the  cold  at  the  heart,  the  old 
widow  might  have  been  sensible  that  her  daughter  was  not  wrong  in 
describing  her  dress  as  old,  threadbare,  thin,  and  shabby — shabby—— 
in  such  a  night.  The  little  curved  hunchback  was  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  looked  like  a  whisk  of  frozen  straw — a  bunch  of  white  biistles. 
The  coachman,  moved  to  pity,  procured  her  an  ostler's  coat  where  he 
changed  horses,  and  without  the  hope  of  the  perquisite.    Arrived  at  the 

village  of ,  the  widow  was  lifted  into  her  cottage.    The  bright 

warming-pan  was  put  in  requisition,  and  less  than  twelve  hours  had 
witnessed  the  transition  of  the  old  creature  from  sobbing  on  the  quilt  of 
Lady  Anketell,  in  her  splendid  room,  to  gasping  under  the  brown  and 
red  rug  in  her  stone-paved  chamber.  In  four  hours  she  was  a  corpse ! — 
and  Lady  Anketell  was  relieved  from  mortification  to  her  fashionable 
life,  and  lived  happily  with  her  husband* 

D.  E.  W. 
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No.  II. 

Thbrb  are  few  statements  more  calculated  to  excite  attention,  and,  per- 
haps, to  awaken  distrust,  than  the  observation  which  I  made  in  the 
introductory  remarks  prefixed  to  my  former  story :  that  those  only  who 
were  most  familiar  with  our  courts  of  justice  could  form  any  notion  how 
frequently  it  happened  that  guilt  escaped  with  impunity,  while  convio- 
tion  was  awarded  to  innocence.  The  proposition  is  in  itself  startling, 
and  no  doubt  requires  abundant  proof  in  support  of  it,  ere  assent  can  be 
expected  to  its  truth.  A  little  consideration,  however,  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  rules  of  evidence  are  governed,  and  of  the  nature  and 
liability  to  error  of  all  human  testimony,  will  remove  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  precludes  our  giving  ready  credence  to  the  assertion,  and  will 
greatly  diminish  our  surprise,  though  it  may  tend  to  increase  our  r^ret. 
There  is  no  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  requires  more  constant 
reference  to  simple  and  equitable  principles,  suggested  by  natural  reason 
and  experience,  than  the  law  of  evidence ;  there  is  none  of  greater  im- 
portance to  society,  and  in  which  the  admission  of  a  false  principle,  or 
the  general  misapplication  of  a  true  one,  would  be  productive  of  greater 
mischief  and  confusion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
must  be  fixed  and  immutable.  Without  a  steady  adherence  to  principles, 
the  law  which  is  supposed  to  govern  them  would  degenerate  into  a  mere 
chaos  of  arbitrary  and  conflicting  decisions. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  for  a  moment,  what  evidence  is.  To  enable  a 
jury  to  decide  upon  a  past  transaction,  it  is  essential  that  the  facts  and 
circumstances  which  attend  it  should,  as  far  as  they  can  be  recalled,  be 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  But  it  rarely  happens  that  a  jury  can 
have  actual  knowledge  of  any  disputed  fact,  and  consequently  they  must 
decide  from  the  information  communicated  to  them  by  others;  and  since 
facts  are  fluctuating  and  transitory,  their  history  must  be  <kawn  from 
the  only  depositaries  in  which  it  can  reside,  the  memory  of  living  wit- 
nesses, or  written  documents  in  which  such  facts  have  been  recorded. 
This  evidence  is,  of  necessity,  divisible  into  two  parts,  varying  materially 
from  each  other  in  their  nature,  quality,  and  degree, — the  first  being  that 
which  is  direct  and  positive ;  the  second,  that  which  is  presumptive  and 
circumstantial.  It  is  direct  and  positive  when  the  very  facts  in  dispute 
are  communicated  by  those  who  have  had  actual  knowledge  of  them  by 
means  of  their  senses ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  jury  may  be  supposed 
to  view  the  fact  through  the  organs  of  the  witness.  It  is  presumptive 
and  circumstantial,  when  the  testimony  is  not  direct,  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  that  which  is  not  directly  and  positively  known  is  presumed 
or  inferred  from  one  or  more  other  facts  or  circumstances  which  are 
known. 

The  necessity  of  resorting  to  presumptive  eviden ce  is  manifest.  It  very 
frequently  happens  that  no  direct  and  positive  testimony  can  be  procured ; 
and  often  when  it  can  be  obtained  it  is  necessary  to  tiy  its  accuracy  and 
weight,  by  comparing  it  with  other  secondary  circumstances.    It  has. 
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indeed,  frequently  been  said,  that  a  well -supported  and  consistent  body 
of  circumstantial  evidence  is  sometimes  stronger  than  even  direct  evi- 
dence of  a  fact :  that  is,  the  degree  of  uncertainty  which  arises  from  a 
doubt  as  to  the  credibility  of  direct  witnesses  may  exceed  that  which 
arises  from  the  question  whether  a  proper  inference  has  been  made  from 
facts  well  ascertained.  A  witness  mky  have  been  suborned  to  give  a 
false  account  of  a  transaction  to  which  he  alone  was  privy,  and  the 
whole  rests  upon  the  degree  of  ctcdit  to  be  attached  to  the  veracity  of  an 
individual ;  but  when  a  number  of  independent  facts  conspire  to  the 
sam^  conclusion^  and  are  supported  by  a  nmnber  of  unconnected  wit- 
nesses, the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached  to  their  evidence  increases 
in  a  very  high  proportion,  arising  from  the  improbability  that  all  those 
witnesses  should  be  mistaken  or  perjured,  and  that  all  the  circumstances 
should  have  happened  contrary  to  the  usual  and  otdinary  courfee  of 
human  affairs. 

That  thtee  observations  are  true,  and  that  the  presumption  arising 
from  a  Variety  of  independent  circumstances,  all  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion,  will  generally  lead  to  the  truth,  no  man  cdn  for  a  moment 
deny.  Had  it  l^n  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  that  evidence  of  tbiA 
description  should  have  been  tolerated  as  it  has  been,  and  approved  by 
the  legislatures  of  every  civilized  nation.  Into  every  code  of  jurispru- 
dence,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  moment;  these  principles, 
Varying  indeed  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  ctirried,  and  the  bounda- 
ties  i^ithin  which  they  are  circumscribed,  have  uriifbrmly  been  admitted ; 
and  that,  in  &  great  majority  of  instances,  the  elucidation  of  truth  is  by 
these  means  obtained,  is  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  controvert.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  impossible  without  them  for  justice  to  be  properly 
administered :  so  few  of  those  matters  Which  become  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy between  one  man  and  another  Can  be  decided  by  fiositive  And 
direct  testimony,  that  indirect  must  be  permitted,  or  our  courts  must  at 
once  be  closed.  The  strongest  argument,  perhaps,  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, If  one  be  wanting,  to  justify  the  reception  of  siich  evidence  is, 
that  it  is  invariably  acted  upon  by  every  mart  in  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  lifb,  and  that  which  is  admitted  to  be  right  in  gniding  our 
opinions  and  influencing  our  judgment,  where  the  best  interests  of  society 
are  concertied,  can  netef  be  impropetly  received  as  evidence  in  a  court 
of  jufitictS. 

Still,  conceding  that  these  principles  are  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
and  calculated  fot  universal  adoption,  yet,  like  all  others  which  fiiU 
short  of  positive  demonstration,  they  are  fallible  and  liable  tb  error. 
Presumptions  which  almost  irresistibly  tend  to  one  particular  conclu- 
sion still  leave  open  the  possibility  of  that  conclusion  being  wrong ;  and 
Whenever  that  is  Unfortunately  the  case,  whether  the  circumstances  lead 
to  a  presumption  of  gitilt  or  of  innocence,  it  fbllows  that  the  conviction 
or  acquittal  which  takes  place,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  of  necessity  be 
erroneous.  That  these  mistakes,  such  as  they  are,  lead  much  more 
fr^uently  to  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  than  the  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cent, is  a  matter  of  admitted  truth,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise,  tn  the  first  place,  ther^  is  in  every  mind  a  natural  anxiety, 
when  a  question  is  involved  in  doubt,  to  give  mot^  than  their  proper 
weight  to  the  presumptions  in  fkvour  of  innocence,  when  the  life  or 
liberty  of  d  fl^Uow-creature  is  to  be  a^cted  by  the  result ;  and  that  which, 
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tt  ka  abstract  questton,  would  scarcely  admit  of  hesitatioT]  or  doubt, 
becomes,  in  favour  of  a  prisoner,  ilot  merely  a  subject  of  grave  diffi- 
eulty,  but  frequently  terminates  in  bis  acquittal,  in  opposition  to  very 
strong  probabilities  against  bim.  In  addition  to  tbis,  the  law  has,  in 
its  wistlom  and  humanity,  surtounded  a  person  accused  with  so  strong  a 
t^all  of  defence,  that  the  prosecutor  has  not  uncommonly  difficulties  of  a 
technical  haturfe  to  encounter,  a  failure  in  surmounting  any  one  of  which 
turns  the  balance  in  favdur  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  independently  of  all 
ihe  merits  of  the  ease. 

Much,  hoi^ever,  ad  these  considerations,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
iiature  and  chatacter,  tend  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  still,  in 
ibpite  of  th^m  all,  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  entertained  that,  owing  to 
the  uncertain  and  fallible  nature  of  human  testimony,  persons  have  not 
trnfrequ^ntlv,  even  in  capital  cases,  suffered  a  conviction,  and  the  ex- 
treme peilAlty  of  the  law,  fot  offences  of  which  they  were  altogether  in- 
liodent ;  Whue,  on  the  other  hand,  still  more  frequently,  owing  to  the 
causes  I  have  mentioned,  guilt  has  escaped  with  impunity.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  few  instances,  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  experience,  of 
both  the  classes  of  cases  to  which  I  have  alludea,  will,  I  hope,  afford 
both  interest  and  instructiod.  The  one  with  which  I  shall  commence 
was  of  veiy  ^eat  importance,  both  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
property  which  ^as  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  because,  if  conviction 
had  taken  place,  execution  would  inevitably  have  followed.  The  second 
derives  k  terrible  importance  from  the  fact,  that  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  wa6  sacrificed  for  a  liupposed  participation  in  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  entirely  innocent. 

On  the  8th  July,  ISbS,  Robert  Swainston  was  put  to  the  bar  of  the 
Old  Bailey  upon  an  indictment  which  stated,  "  That  he,  being  a  servant 
of,  and  employed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  6auk  of  Eng- 
land, and  as  sucb  being  entrusted  with  a  certain  paper  writing  called  an 
Exchequet  Bill,  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  another  of  the 
isame  value,  and  a  third  of  the  same  value,  on  the  26th  of  February,  then 
last  past,  he  being  such  servant  as  aforesaid,  did  feloniously  secrete  and 
embezzle  the  said  Exchequer  Bills,  and  did  run  away  with  them,  so  beg 
longiiig  to  Ibe  said  Govemoi*  and  Company.**  The  ptesiding  Judges  were, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Justice  Hooke,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence. 

The  case  had  for  several  months  previous  to  the  trial  occupied  no 
small  share  of  the  public  attention,  not  only  £:om  the  station  in  life  of 
the  prisoner,  who  had  for  many  years  filled  one  of  the  highest^  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  from  the  very 
extensive  nature  of  the  fraud  which  he  was  charged  with  having  coni- 
niitted,  it  being  supposed  that  he  had  converted  to  his  own  use  Exche- 
quer Bills  amounting  in  value  to  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred 
thdusahd  pounds.  Of  coutse,  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  to  use  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  convict  so 
heinous  an  offender ;  and  the  proof  against  him  appeared  so  clear  and 
so  divested  of  every  particle  of  doubt,  that  escape  seemed  absolutely 
impossible.  Mr.  Gtarrow,  then  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame,  was 
specially  retained  for  the  prosecution,  and  so  high  was  his  reputation, 
and  so  extensive  his  experience  in  the  criminal  law,  that  the  Bank  felt 
k  confidence  in  him  greater,  perhaps,  thaii  in  any  other  of  their  legal 
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adyisers;  while  his  rival  in  famt  and  eloquence,  Mr.  Erakine,  ^ras 
retained  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

In  the  year  1799,"  said  Mr.  Garrow,  in  his  address  to  the  jury, 
having  passed  the  gradations  of  his  office,  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
at  the  har  was  appointed  cashier  to  the  Bank  of  England.  It.  was  well 
known  to  he  a  large  part  of  the  husiness  of  the  Bank  to  purchase 
government  securities,  and  particularly  Exchequer  Bills;  and  thia  they 
did  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  government.  These  transactions  were 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  cashier.  On  the  26th  of  Fehru- 
ary,  the  prisoner  carried  into  the  Bank  a  certain  number  of  Exchequer 
BUls,  one  parcel  amounting  to  100,000/.,  another  parcel  amounting  to 
200,000/.,  and  a  third  amounting  to  400,000/.,  making  in  all  700,000/. 
He  had  also  to  carry  in  and  make  all  the  corresponding  entries,  and  the 
book  was  signed  as  usual  by  two  of  the  Directors.  Instead,  however,  of 
carrying  in  all  these  bills  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  one  bundle,  amount- 
ing to  200,000/.,  he  withdrew,  and  converted  to  his  own  use.  It  was  not 
until  the  9th  of  April  that  any  suspicion  arose;  it  was  next  to  impossible 
that  there  should  be  any.  On  that  day,  however,  in  consequence  of  a 
transaction  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  with  Mr.  Bish,  a  gentle- 
man well  versed  in  business,  and  a  very  intelligent  man,  the  matter 
came  to  light.  He  knew  that  Exchequer  Bills  once  purchased  by  the 
Bank  never  again  came  into  circulation.  It  happened  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  on  the  16th  of  March,  three  weeks  after  the  embezzle- 
ment, made  application  to  Mr.  Bish  to  purchase  for  him  50,000/.  in 
the  3  per  cent,  consols,  *  for  the  opening,'  as  it  is  termed.  Mr.  Bish 
thought  this  a  speculation  a  little  too  deep,  without  some  security 
against  the  possible  fluctation  of  the  market,  and  therefore  objected  to 
entering  into  it,  unless  seciuity  was  deposited  with  him  to  the  amount 
of  6  per  cent.  The  prisoner  agreed  to  indemnify  Mr.  Bish  against  the 
chance  of  this  fluctuation,  and  for  that  purpose  he  brought  to  him  three 
Exchequer  Bills.  Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  public  justice,  Mr.  Bish 
knew  that  these  identical  bills  had  been  sold  to  the  Bank,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  offered  to  him  considerably  alarmed  him. 
He  was  confident  that  there  must  be  some  foul  practice  in  the  matter, 
and  he  therefore  immediately  informed  the  Governor  and  Directors  of 
the  event.  Inquiry  was  made  instantly;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  upon  this  occasion  would  be  important  for  the  consideration  of 
the  jury.  It  was  impossible  but  that  suspicion  must  fall  on  the  cashier. 
Mr.  Newland,  of  the  Bank,  was  referred  to ;  and  he  spoke  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prisoner,  a  director  being  also  present  at  the  time.  A 
question  was  put  to  Mr.  Newland,  in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner.  The 
question  was  this : — 

'^  ^  Is  it  possible  that  an  Exchequer  Bill,  bought  by  the  Bank,  can 
by  any  mode  afterwards  get  into  circulation  ?' 

"  *  Certainly  not ;  the  thing  is  impossible,*  was  the'immediate  reply. 
On  which  the  question  was,  with  great  propriety,  repeated  to  the  prisoner 
himself;  and  he  also  said, '  The  thing  is  impossible.' 

"  He  was  then  further  examined,  and  was  asked  whether  he  had  not 
some  concern  in  a  transaction  relative  to  Exchequer  Bills  with  Mr.  Bish  ? 
His  answer  was, — *  That  he  had,  indeed,  directed  Mr.  Bish  to  purchase 
stock,  and  had  deposited  Exchequer  Bills  with  him,  but  that  he  had 
done  it  for  a  friend.'    Being  ask^  the  name  of  that  fiiend,  he  begged 
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to  be  excused;  but  on  being  pressed  upon  the  subject,  be  named  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  a  banking-house  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
He  said  that-  these  could  not  be  Bank  Exchequer  Bills.  He  looked 
once  or  twice  on  the  Bank  Bought  Book^  which  was  laid  before  him, 
and  said  he  was  certain  that  the  bills  were  not  Bank  property ;  that 
they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bought  Book  of  the  Bank;  and  if  so, 
beyond  all  doubt,  they  never  had  been  Bank  property ;  had  they  been, 
they  must  have  been  entered  in  the  Bought  Book.  The  fact,  however, 
was  too  apparent.  An  opportunity  was  given  to  the  prisoner  to  leave 
the  room,  and  in  an  instant  an  honourable  Director,  who,  although  he 
nnderstood  the  nature  of  business  very  well,  was  yet  not  so  familiarly 
acquainted  with  it  as  Mr.  Swainston,  looked  at  the  book,  and  found  the 
entry  of  these  very  bills,  which  the  prisoner,  a  minute  before,  after  look- 
ing over  the  book  and  pretending  to  examine  it,  had  positively  declared 
not  to  be  there,  and  therefore  could  not  be  Bank  property.  It  became 
now  impossible  for  the  Directors,  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  painful 
indeed,  but  important  and  imperative,  to  avoid  taking  measures  by 
which  the  person  of  this  unfortimate  gentleman  was  seciired. 

*'  The  jury  would  now  have  to  pronounce  upon  the  case.  If  they  found 
it  to  be  as  he  had  stated,  and  of  which  he  had  no  doubt,  they  would 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  painful  indeed,  but  from  which  they  would  not 
shrink,  but  would  pronounce  the  unhappy  gentleman  at  the  bar  guilty. 
If,  upon  the  whole  case,  they  entertained  any  rational  doubt,  he  not 
only  consented,  but  entreated  that  they  would  give  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  acquit  him.  The  prosecutors  had  no  wish 
but  to  do  their  duty,  in  submitting  this  matter  to  the  determination  of 
a  court  of  justice.  The  jury,  therefore,  if  they  found  the  case  demanded 
it,  would  pronounce  the  prisoner  guilty;  but  if  there  remained  any 
doubt  upon  the  case,  they  would,  with  more  pleasure,  pronounce  him 
not  guilty." 

Mr.  Erskine  then  rose  and  observed,  that  this  was  the  proper  season 
for  himself  and  his  learned  friends  who  with  him  were  of  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  indictment,  and  then 
to  an  objection  which  he  had  to  make  to  its  sufficiency,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  insuperable.  **  In  every  count  of  the  indictment,  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  secreting  and  embezzling  certain  Exchequer  Bills,  which 
brought  the  question  to  one  plain  point,  whether  the  pieces  of  paper, 
which  the  prisoner  had  taken,  were  or  were  not,  in  point  of  law. 
Exchequer  Bills,  It  was  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  power  given  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  Exchequer  Bills,  except  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  An  Act  for  that  purpose  passed  in  the  year  1799,  which 
enacted,  *  That  a  niunber  of  Exchequer  Bills  should  issue  for  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  five  millions,  in  the  like  manner,  from 
and  under,  and  subject  to  the  l&e  rules  and  directions  as  in  and  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  (reciting  another  Act)  were  given  :  Provided  always^ 
that  every  such  Excliequer  Bill  shall  and  may  be  signed  by  tlie  Auditor 
of  his  Majesty* s  Excliequer  j  or  by  some  person  in  his  name^  duly  au' 
thorized  to  sign  the  samoy  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  in  writing  under  their  hands,  or  by  any  three 
or  more  of  them.' 

^'  Now,  the  bills  in  question  were  signed  by  a  Mr.  Jennings^  who,  in 
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the  ytm  1199,  had  authority  to  aign  Exchequer  Bilhs  but  that  anflio^ 
ritydid  not  extend  beyoud  the  limitation  of  thfe  Actof  1199;  and  it 
happened)  by  omisdion  or  accident^  without  any  fault  in  any  body,  thlLt 
pwer  to  sign  them  had  not  been  dren  to  Mr.  Jennings  on  the  two  last 
isauing  of  Exchequer  Bills,  or  rather  oh  issuing  those  pieces  of  paper 
called  Exchequer  Bills,  tt  was  true  that  the  public  did  hot  suffer  ftom 
thiS)  for  bn  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  expressly  to  cure  the 
informality  of  those  bills^  which  declared  that  they  should  be  Talid  for 
all  civil  purposes.  Then  came  a  humane  provision  of  the  Legislature, 
which  did  it  so  much  honour,  and  which  was  consistent  with  the  prin<- 
ciples  of  the  British  Government ! — *  Prmded  alwoj/s^  that  thii  Ad 
ihatt  not  eJctendy  or  be  construed  to  ettendy  to  the  case  of  any  ffrwm^ 
noio  charged  ivith  any  crime.*  After  this  Aet  of  Parliament,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  that  this  case  could  be  tnade  to  affect  Ihe  prisoner* 
It  could  not  affect  him  before  this  Act,  for  the  Legislature  had  declared^ 
that  before  it  these  bills  were  a  nullity ;  it  could  not  affect  him  by  ibt 
Act,  for  that  the  act  itself  expressly  prohibited.  The  case  then  waa  this : 
that  these  papers,  ealled  in  the  indictment  Exchequer  Bills,  were^  to  all 
cdniinal  intents  and  purposes,  invalid, — that  they  wete  not  Exchequer 
Bills  according  to  the  provisions  of  any  law  existing  at  the  time  uney 
were  utteted.** 

Mr.  QarroW,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  admitted  that,  in  order  to 
make  out  a  case  of  etnbetzlement,  he  must  prove  that  they  were  Ex*- 
chequer  Bills.  But  whatever  dbubts  might  arise  upon  this  head,  on 
the  general  ground,  he  thought  that  they  could  not  apply  to  the  present 
case.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  prt)ve  them  to  be,  to  all  in^ 
tents  and  purposes,  Exchequer  Bills.  As  to  the  Exchequer  that  issued 
them,  they  must  always  be  gbod  Exchequer  Bills.  With  inspect  to  the 
Bank  who  bought  them,  they  must  always  be  good  as  against  the  per^ 
sons  from  whom  the  Bank  purchased  them;  and  more  particularly, 
against  the  person  to  whom  they  wete  entrusted  they  must  unquestion- 
ably be  esteemed  good. 

Mr.  Erskine^  in  reply,  stated,  that  his  learned  friend  had  admitted 
that  h^  must  make  out  that  they  were  good  Exchequer  Bills,  but  had, 
at  the  same  tilne^  contended  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
that  they  Were  so  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes."  Such  a  distinction 
he  eould  tlot  bomprehend.  If  they  were  Exchequer  bills  at  ill,  they 
were  so  to  all  intents  knd  purposes. 

The  Lotd  Chief  Barbn  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and 
observed,  that  the  chargb  here  wks  that  the  prisoner  embezzled,  and 
secreted,  and  ran  away  with  certain  Exchequer  Bills,  and  these  papers 
could  not  be  so  denominated:  The  magnitude  of  the  ofience  coilld  have 
no  Jsv'cight  upon  the  decision.  That  an  offisnder  of  this  description 
should  escape  punishment  was  but  a  small  sacrifice  in  the  course  of 
justice,  compared  to  the  advantages  attending  the  regular  adminlstratidh 
of  it,  which  Would  be  an  knswer  to  those  who  might  possibly  look  at  the 
enormity  of  the  mischief,  without  looking  at  the  greater  evil  that  would 
result  from  bending  the  rules  of  law  to  answer  the  circumstances  of  k 
particular  cAse.  The  subscription  of  Mr.  Jennings  to  the  bills  in  ques- 
tion was  no  subscription  at  all ;  nor  would  those  bills  be  valid  in  a 
court  of  law  for  any  civil  purpose,  until  the  Act  of  Parliament  had 
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|Mi8sed  to  i-emedy  their  defect.  For  this  reason  the  Judges  wete  of 
opinion  that  the  ohjeetion  was  valid,  and  must  prevail,  and  therefore 
that  the  prisoner  must  he  acquitted. 

The  juty  Wert,  therefore,  directed  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  which  they 
Immediately  did. 

Mr.  GatTOw  then  tiddressed  the  Court.  Before  the  prisoner  is 
temoved,  said  he,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  to  the 
Court,  in  order  that  he  may  not  he  suffered  to  return  again  into  the 
bosom  of  that  Society  which  he  has  so  greatly  injured.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  escaped  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country,  and  its  views  have 
heen  defeated,  but  he  will  not  escape  its  civil  justice.  It  has  cost  the 
Sank  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  buy  up 
the  Exchequer  Bills  te-issued  by  the  prisoner.  It  is  but  just  that  he 
should  be  mftde  to  pay,  and  I  therefore  fexpect  that  he  may  be  remanded. 

After  a  few  ^ords  from  the  Bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  detained  in  custody;  he  bowed  and  retired*. 

Such  was  the  result  of  a  trial  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  Whole 
commercial  Community  df  this  ereat  metropolis  had  been  turned  with 
the  most  intense  atixiety.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank,  that  vast 
establishment,  whose  transactions  are  so  large  as  to  lead  those  un- 
licquainted  with  mercantile  operations  to  suppose  that,  in  labours  so 
gigantic,  regularity  Is  unattcdnabie,  and  yet  whose  accuracy  is  so 
perfect,  that  the  balance  of  each  day's  accounts  is  ascertained,  even 
to  the  nicety  of  the  minutest  fraction,  were,  beyond  all  the  rest,  looking 
with  an  interest  proportioned  to  their  responsibility  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  these  proceedings.  They  felt  that  they  were  answerable  to  the 
public  for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  the  duties  entrusted  to 
them,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that  the  fraud  cottimitted  by  the  prisoner  was  hot  attributable 
to  anv  negligence  on  their  part,  but  to  a  violation  of  trust  and  coufidence, 
which  it  was  equally  impracticable  for  them  to  foresee  or  prevent.  The 
public  mind  had  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  had 
fcustained  but  a  few  years  before,  from  that  measure  which  had  so  deeply, 
and,  for  a  time,  so  injuriously,  affected  the  national  credit,  commonly 
known  by  the  natnfe  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act ;  and  which  had  placed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  financial  interests  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
that  potential  body.  Representing,  as  they  did,  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  commercial  credit,  and  standing,  as  far  as  tneir  transactions  in 
exchequer  bills  were  concerned,  in  the  place  of  the  Gk)vernment  itself, 
they  felt  that,  in  the  management  of  at  least  that  part  of  their  business, 
it  Was  not  sufficient  for  them  to  be  free  from  fault,  but  they  must  be 
absolved  from  suspicion  also.  It  was  well  known  that  the  very  object 
of  the  Bank  in  purchasing  Exchequer  Bills  from  time  to  time,  was  to 
telieve  the  money-market  frbm  the  glut  of  those  securities  which  issued 
from  the  Treasury  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  limited  only  by 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  legislature,  and  which  were  of  so  slight 
a  nature,  as  to  leave  that  discretion  almost  wholly  unfettered.  If,  there- 
fore, one  of  those  securities  which  had  ever  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bank  was  known  to  be  again  in  circulation  in  the  market,  it  was 


♦  It  may  not  be unsatisfActory^here  to  remark,  that  the  prisoner,  after  remaining 
tome  years  in  Newgate,  waft  released,  on  oondltion  of  transportitig  himself  for  lile. 
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obvious,  either  tliat  the  Bank  had  been  dealing  treacherouBly  with  the 
public,  or  that  some  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  this  department  were  violating  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  con- 
sequence of  either  of  these  suppositions  would  be,  that  public  confidence 
would  be  shaken  to  its  foundation,  and  suspicion  and  doubt,  rendered 
yet  more  formidable  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  cause  of  apprehension, 
could  scarce  fail  of  producing  a  panic,  the  residt  of  which  no  man  could 
contemplate  without  alarm. 

That  the  result  of  the  trial  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large,  cannot  be  denied.     To  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  legal  proceedings,  it  would  naturally  appear 
matter  both  of  wonder  and  regret,  that  an  offence  of  such  magnitude  as 
that  with  which  the  prisoner  had  been  charged,  was  one  for  the  punish- 
ment of  which  the  law  had  omitted  to  provide.     It  seemed  a  reproach  to 
our  criminal  judicature,  that  while  every  succeeding  Old  Bailey  Sessions 
witnessed  the  conviction  and  execution  of  unhappy  vrretches,  whose 
crimes,  weighed  against  that  of  Mr.  Swainston,  were  but  as  a  feather  in 
the  balance,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  property 
which  had  been  the  object  of  their  depredation,  or  to  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  society,  so  heinous  an  offender  should  escape  with  impunity.     Nor 
were  there  wanting  many,  as  on  similar  occasions  I  have  frequently  known 
to  bethe  case,  who  were  either  credulous  enough  to  believe,  or  wicked  enough 
to  assert  a  belief  which  they  did  not  feel,  thEit  the  wealth  of  the  prisoner 
furnished  a  clue  to  his  acquittal.     To  refute  by  argument,  or  to  combat 
by  assertion,  a  statement  so  preposterous  as  this,  would  indeed  be  worse 
than  idle :  for  it  would  seem  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of 
that,  whose  falsehood  must,  on  an  instant's  reflection,  be  apparent  to  eveiy 
unprejudiced  mind.     That  wealth,  however  large,  can  give  to  its  pos- 
sessor, when  under  a  criminal  charge,  any  one  advantage  over  his  honest 
neighbour,  beyond  the  power  of  calling  to  his  assistance  the  most 
eminent  and  able  counsel,  and  of  bringing,  if  necessary,  witnesses  to  prove 
his  innocence,  is  a  proposition  which,  to  those  familiar  with  our  law, 
and  conversant  in  the  details  of  its  administration,  appears  so  monstrous, 
as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  it  can  never  really  find  credence  in  any  well- 
constituted  understanding :  for  those,  however,  who  in  defiance  of  aU 
reason  and  all  experience  would  assert  the  contrary,  the  only  emotion  I 
can  feel  is,  pity  for  their  credulity,  or  sorrow  for  their  wickedness. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  difficult  to  convince  of  the  propriety  of  this 
prisoner's  escape  those,  who,  while  they  admit  the  equality  and  im- 
partiality of  our  law,  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  its  enactments,  and  the 
stem,  unbending  justice  of  its  administration,  unalloyed,  save  only  by  its 
leaning,  possibly  too  favourably,  to  the  presumption  of  innocence,  or  to 
the  exercise  of  mercy,  still  ask,  whether,  in  the  fearfully  lai^  volume  of 
our  criminal  statute-book,  no  page  could  be  found,  in  which  a  robbeiy 
of  this  nature  was  denounced,  and  a  punishment  inflicted  proportioned  to 
its  guilt.  Still,  though  the  task  be  difficult,  I  am  far  from  despairing  of 
success.  Let  every  man  reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  trifling  circum- 
stance to  which  the  acquittal  was  owing,  the  omission  in  some  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jennings  to  sign 
the  instruments  in  question;  and  let  him  say  whether  that  was  an 
omission  which  any  degree  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  could 
either  have  foreseen  or  prevented?    Surely  not    What  then  was  the 
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alternative?  Either  that  the  prisoner  should'escapey  or  that  the  law 
should  he  strained  heyond  its  ordinary  force,  to  meet  the  case  of  so 
heinous  an  offender.  How  incomparahly  better  was  it  for  the  public 
safety  that  the  former  should  be  adopted,  in  preference  to  the  latter ! 
The  law  is  a  creature  not  merely  of  principle,  but  of  precedent ;  and 
that  deviation  from  its  fixed  and  well-established  rules,  which  necessity 
would  seem  to  justify  to-day,  might,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very  case, 
and  where  no  such  necessity  existed,  sanction  the  conviction  of  an  innocent 
man  to-morrow.  The  escape  of  a  guilty  man,  however  great  his  crime 
may  be,  is  a  matter  altogether  unimportant,  compared  with  the  con- 
viction of  one  who  is  innocent. 

In  juxtaposition  with  this  story,  and  equally  illustrative  of  the  ob- 
servations with  which  I  commenced  this  chapter,  I  will  place  another, 
the  result  of  which  was  awfully  dissimilar. 

At  the  Oxford  Spring  Assizes,  in  the  year  1804,  Henry  Tumbull, 
Joseph  Hart,  and  Edward  Wilson,  were  indicted  for  a  burglary  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Samuel  Henson.  The  offence  was  one  of  a  very  daring 
character,  and  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  had  greatly  aggravated  the 
crime.  The  prosecutor  was  a  jeweller  in  extensive  business  residing  in 
High  Street,  in  Oxford.  On  the  1th  of  January,  in  the  year  above-men- 
tioned, he  and  his  family  had  been  disturbed  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning,  by  hearing  a  noise  in  the  shop.  Mr.  Henson  instantly  went 
down  stairs,  and  on  reaching  the  shop,  discovered  two  men  actively 
employed  in  collecting  and  putting  into  a  bag  a  quantity  of  valuable 
property,  consisting  of  watches,  plate,  and  jewellery  of  various  kinds. 
With  great  resolution,  he  rushed  upon  one  of  the  men,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  throwing  him  upon  the  ground,  when  the  other  villain 
pulled  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  without  a  word  being  uttered,  fired 
it  at  Mr.  Henson's  head.  Fortunately,  or  I  ought  to  say,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  murderous  intention  failed  of  its  purpose :  the 
ball  grazed  his  ear^  a  part  of  which  it  carried  away,  and  without  doing 
any  further  injury,  lodged  in  the  opposite  wall.  Stunned  as  he  was  by 
the  blow,  he  was  easily  secured  by  the  two  ruffians,  who  bound  his  arms, 
while  they  proceeded  leisiirely  to  plunder  the  shop.  They  threatened 
him  with  instant  death,  if  he  made  the  least  noise,  or  attempted  to  give 
an  alarm ;  and  the  experience  which  he  had  both  of  their  ability  and 
inclination  to  carry  their  threat  into  execution  was  sufficient  effectually 
to  silence  him.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  Mr.  Henson  heard 
distinctly  signals  given  by  some  person  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
which  were  answered  by  the  men  from  within;  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  signal  so  given,  and  a  voice  calling  loudly  to  them,  that 
they  at  length  retreated  somewhat  precipitately,  canying  with  them  a 
large  quantity  of  property. 

It  was  upwards  of  an  hour  before  Mr.  Henson  was  released  from  his 
confinement :  of  course  every  step  was  then  immediately  taken  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  so  daring  an  outrage,  but  no  trace  could 
be  discovered  of  their  route,  nor  had  they  left  behind  them  a  single 
article  which  could  assist  in  affording  a  clue  to  the  guilty  persons.  The 
time,  however,  during  which  Mr.  Henson  had  been  bound  was 
abundantly  sufficient  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  remarking  their 
persons;  and  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  confidence  of  being  able  to 
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identify  the  two  who  had  heea  in  the  shop;  and  w«s  not  wiAeot  a 
belief  that  he  could  recognize  the  voice  of  the  thiid»  who  had  evidently 
been  keeping  watch  on  the  outside.  As  the  value  of  the  prapestf  Im^ 
was  considerable,  he  very  wisely  spared  no  expense  in  his  endeavours  to 
recover  it,  or  at  all  events  to  bring  to  justice  offenders  so  daring.  In 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  from  the  moment  he  was  released,  an 
active  and  intelligent  police-officer  from  London  had  arrived  at  Oxford, 
and  in  less  than  that  time  after  he  had  reached  that  place,  the  thiee  pri- 
soners were  in  custody  charged  with  the  offence.  From  the  inquiries 
which  he  made,  and  the  information  he  received,  he  felt  assiured  that  the 
robbers  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood :  under  his  direction  and  super- 
intendence, the  officers  of  the  town  were  dispersed  in  various  quarters, 
where  there  was  a  probability  of  their  lurking ;  and  no  person  of  sus- 
picious appearance  was  suffered  to  pass  unquestioned,  or  at  least  un- 
marked. Late  in  the  evening  after  the  arrival  of  the  officer,  a  person 
unknown,  and  apparently  watching  most  cautiously  on  every  side  as  he 
passed  along,  was  observed  by  one  of  those  who  were  on  the  look  out : 
he  was  silendy  but  surely  followed,  and  after  many  deviations  from  the 
path  which  he  originally  appeared  to  be  pursuing,  was  seen  to  enter  a 
bam  about  two  miles  distant  from  Oxford.  His  pursuer  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  without  being  observed,  listened  for  some  time  at  the  door,  and 
feeling  convinced  that  he  heard  voices  within,  withdrew  to  the  high  road, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  from  thence  sent  for  further  assist- 
ance to  the  town.  Being  reinforced  by  three  other  men,  the  whole  body 
placed  themselves  in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  command  the  door, 
the  only  mode  of  exit  from  the  bam ;  and  as  they  knew  that  the  men  of 
whom  they  were  in  search  were  desperate  and  determined,  they  preferred 
waiting  till  the  morning  should  give  th^m  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
them  upon  more  equal  terms,  to  the  risk  of  an  encounter  in  the  dark 
with  adversaries  of  whose  number  and  means  of  defence  they  were 
entirely  ignorant. 

They  had  not,  however,  occasion  to  wait  so  long.  About  midnight 
the  door  of  the  bam  was  gently  opened,  and  the  three  prisoners,  after 
looking  carefully  round  to  see  that  they  were  not  observed,  were  pro- 
ceeding at  a  quick  pace  towards  the  high  road.  Before  they  had  advanced 
many  steps,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  from  no  others  making 
their  appearance,  that  they  formed  the  whole  of  the  party,  the  officers 
mshed  from  their  hiding-place,  seized  hold  of  the  prisoners ;  and  having 
the  advantage  of  being  prepared  for  the  attack,  while  their  adversaries 
were  taken  entirely  off  their  guard,  succeeded,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable resistance,  and  the  necessity  of  using  a  great  deal  of  violence, 
in  overpowering  and  securing  the  three.  A  cart  was  procured,  in  which 
they  were  deposited ;  and  while  one  of  the  constables  remained  to  ob- 
serve the  bam,  the  others  guarded  the  prisoners  to  Oxford.  Upon  their 
arrival  there,  they  were  of  course  instantly  subjected  to  a  strict  exami- 
nation, and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stolen  property  was  found  upon 
them.  Mr.  Henson  was  sent  for ;  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
or  difficulty  he  identified  TumbuU  and  Hart  as  the  two  men  who  had 
robbed  his  shop.  Upon  the  person  of  Wilson,  the  third  prisoner,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  property  was  discovered ;  and  to  add  to  the  vre- 
sumption  of  his  guilt,  a  pistol  was  taken  from  his  person.  The  ball 
which  had  been  diseharged  at  Mr.  H^soa  en  the  night  of  the  robbery 
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Iiad  been  eitracted  from  the  wall,  and  was  oomparecl  with  thia  pistol, 
ivhich  it  exactly  fitted.  The  bam  in  which  thej  bad  Qecreted  themselvefl 
was  searched  \  and  hidden  at  the  bottopi)  pf  a  quantity  of  hay^  was  found 
a  complete  set  of  implementsi  adapted  for  housebreaking. 
D>  Such  was  the  evidence  upon  which  the  prisoners  were  committed ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  prpved  against  thpm  on  the  trial.  As  if  to  ramove 
any  particle  of  questioq  as  to  the  guilt  of  Wilson,  against  whom  tlM 
proof,  though  strong,  was  entirely  of  a  circumstantial  nature,  another 
fiict,  of  the  same  indirect  character,  it  is  true,  yet  so  eogent  aa  scarcely 
to  leave  a  moral  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man,  was  diatinetly  proved 
against  him.  A  labourer,  who  had  been  to  fetch  a  handle  of  hay  from 
a  stack  in  the  direction  of  the  ban)  ip  which  the  priaqnera  had  been 
concealed,  deposed,  that  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  the  evenipg  of 
the  robbery,  he  had  seen  two  men  sitting  on  a  9tile  near  the  bam.  One 
of  theqi  he  stated  moat  positively  to  be  Wilson,  to  whom  his  attention 
was  particidarly  directed,  from  the  circumetance  of  his  having  a  pistol 
in  his  baud,  the  flint  of  ffhioh  he  was  ha^^nering  with  a  knife,  and 
which,  on  seeing  the  witness,  he  instantly,  in  a  hurried  manner,  put  into 
his  pocket,  and  turned  away  his  head.  This,  however,  was  not  ac- 
complished with  sufficient  quickness  to  prevent  the  witness  from  having 
a  fiill  and  accurate  survey  of  his  face,  and  the  weapon  which  he  had  in 
his  hand,  to  both  of  which  he  swore  without  hesitation ;  adding,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  he  oould  be  either  deceived  or  mistaken.  To  the 
person  of  the  seoond  man  he  said  be  could  not  speak  with  certainty,  his 
principal  attention  being  directed  to  Wilson ;  and  he  declined  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  either  of  the  oUi^r  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  proof  against  the  three  men ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  case  more  strongly  illustrative  of  the  two  different  sorts  of 
evidence,  to  which,  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  I  have  alluded. 
Against  two  of  them,  Tumbull  an4  Hart,  it  was  dir^t  and  positive. 
Their  guilt,  the  fact  in  issue,  upon  which  the  Jury  were  to  decide,  was 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  spoke  to  it  from  his  own  ac- 
tual knowledge ;  and  through  the  medium,  as  it  were,  of  his  senses,  the 
Jury  became  themselves  spectators  of  the  crime.  Against  the  third,  the 
evidence  was  altogether  indirect  and  circumstantial :  no  positive  testi- 
mony could  be  procured  to  establish  his  guilt ;  but  the  Jury  were  asked 
to  presume  it  from  a  variety  pf  independent  circumstances,  all  of  them 
combining  to  an  almost  irresistible  conclusion  that  he  must  be  guilty ; 
because  although  each  singly  would  have  been  weak  and  slight,  or  at  the 
utmost  doubtful,  yet  in  their  combination  thev  appeared  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  supposition  of  innocenoe.  After  a  most  fair  and  im- 
partial summing  up  by  the  learned  Judge  who  presided,  the  Jury,  with 
very  little  hesitation,  found  them  all  guilty  \  and  I  believe  the  verdict 
was  satisfactory  to  every  one  who  heard  the  trial. 

In  a  case  so  flagrant,  and  where  personal  violence  to  so  dreadful  an 
extent  had  been  attempted,  even  humanity  itself  could  scarce  suggest  a 
hope  of  mercy.  Every  man  felt  that  mercy  in  this  instance  would  have 
been  cruelty  to  the  public.  The  three  prisoners  were  executed.  To  the  very 
last,  Wilson  protested  his  innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  about 
to  suffer  \  and  his  companions  confirmed  his  statement :  but  in  vain. 
Yet  his  protestations  were  founded  on  truth :  he  xoa&  innocent  A  very 
simple  explanation  of  the  oircumstaAces  will  suffice  to  show  the  possi- 
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bility  of  this ;  and  its  certainty  was  afterwards  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  only  persons  who  could  prove  it,  except  those  who  were 
gone  to  render  their  great  account.  The  facts,  as  they  really  existed, 
were  these.  TumbuU,  Hart,  and  Wilson,  together  with  two  other  men 
of  the  names  of  Atkinson  and  Ross,  had  come  in  a  party  from  Liondon ; 
having  fixed  on  two  houses,  one  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Bicester,  where 
they  knew  that  a  good  booty  was  to  be  obtained;  TumbuU,  Hart,  and 
Atkinson  were  the  three  who  attacked  Mr.  Henson's  house ;  the  latter 
being  the  man  who  had  remained  on  the  outside ;  while  Wilson  and 
Ross  had  on  the  same  night  gone  to  Bicester.  The  two  latter  had  met 
with  great  resistance ;  and  had  exercised  a  degree  of  violence  and  cruelly 
greater  even  than  had  been  used  towards  Mr.  Henson :  so  that  the  proof 
of  Wilson's  innocence  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted  could  only 
have  been  obtained  by  involving  himself  and  his  companion  Ross  in  an 
offence,  the  consequences  of  which  would  have  been  equally  fatal.  The 
whole  five  had  met  by  appointment  previously  made  at  the  bam  above- 
mentioned,  where  they  divided  their  plunder.  In  apportioning  the  shares 
to  each,  a  part  of  Mr.  Henson's  property  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Wilson ; 
and  the  pistol  which  had  been  seen  in  his  hand  was  one  of  a  pair;  and 
had  been  employed,  not  at  Mr.  Henson's  house,  but  at  the  house  at 
Bicester. 

Can  any  one  blame  the  Jury  who  convicted  Wilson  ?  No  man — but 
let  his  faie  be  a  warning  to  jurors ;  and  let  them  be  most  cautious  how 
they  find  a  prisoner  guilty  on  circumstantial  evidence  alone. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Seldom  has  a  Session  of  Parliament  promised  to  open  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  the  stability  of  a  Ministry  than  that 
which  has  just  commenced.  The  insatiable  ambition  of  Russia  checked 
almost  at  the  moment  her  eagles  were  about  to  wave  over  the  domes  of 
Constantinople ;  Prussia  restrained  within  the  limits  of  her  own  domestic 
policy;  France  tranquillized  under  a  vigorous,  enlightened,  and  yet 
moderate  cabinet;  the  new  throne  of  Belgium  settled;  Portugal 
emancipated  from  the  domination  of  an  odious  usurper ;  Spain  restored 
to  the  influence  of  liberal  and  well-informed  men,  whose  counsels 
must  have  issue  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution ;  the 
United  States  grown  prodigiously  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  acting 
vigorously  in  augmenting  their  commerce  with  England; — idl  these 
external  circumstances  combined  seemed  destined  to  render  the  paths  of 
our  foreign  policy  smooth  and  unencumbered,  and  even  glorious, — ^if  that 
be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  the  truest  and  the  best  glory  which  consists 
in  cultivating  throughout  the  world  those  bonds  of  peace  between  the 
great  communities  of  mankind  that  ought  never  to  be  broken. 

At  home,  with  a  single  important  exception,  indeed,  prosperity  ap- 
peared to  smile  upon  us  on  every  side.  The  agriculturists,  who  will 
never  understand  th&t  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the  machinery  of  the 
com  laws,  complain,  it  is  true,  of  the  distressed  state  of  their  interests, — 
and  not  without  reason.  But  they  really  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
In  a  season  when  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption  must  of  ne- 
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cessity  &11  until  they  find  an  univerBal  level,  the  owners  and  occupieTS 
cf  the  soil  imagine  that,  for  some  reason  which  never  yet  has  heen 
explained,  they  are  to  he  exempted  from  the  general  rule^  and  to  he 
entitled  to  receive  high  prices  for  their  produce,  to  the  prejudice  of  every 
other  class  of  industry  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  suffering  from  their 
want  of  proper  information  on  this  suhject,  and  perhaps  also  from  that 
kind  of  ohstinacy  which  prevents  them  from  conforming  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  But  look  through  the  metropolis  and  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns,  the  sources  of  our  national  opj^lence ; — everywhere  the  hum 
of  husy  artisans  is  heard, — the  loom,  the  anvil,  the  potter's  wheel  re- 
sound incessantly ;  the  chimneys  of  our  foundries  are  so  many  columns 
of  fire,  and  though  here  and  there  the  voice  of  discontent  may  he 
clamorous,  it  is  but  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  as  compared  with  the 
majestic  tone  of  repose  which  prevails  throughout  the  mind  of  the 
country. 

With  elements  of  moral  strength  such  as  these  at  their  command,  the 
Ministers  might  have  met  the  Parliament  in  an  open,  candid,  and  con- 
fiding manner,  such  as  would  have  very  materially  increased  and  con- 
solidated their  power.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  animation 
which  now  pervades  all  classes  of  trade  has  sprmig  from  no  sudden  or 
extravagant  enterprises,  such  as  those  which,  at  former  periods  of  our 
commercial  history,  commenced  in  the  most  splendid  hopes,  but  termi- 
nated, at  the  natural  period,  in  wide-spreading  ruin.  The  character  of 
our  present  situation  is  at  once  cheering  aud  permanent.  It  affords  no 
visions  of  fortunes  to  be  fabricated  in  a  day ; — it  opens  no  gold  mines 
teeming  with  ore  to  the  gaze  of  the  avaricious.  Trade  is  now  very 
generally  conducted  upon  principles  which  admit  of  little  variation  one 
way  or  another ;  and  though  profits  may  be  limited,  they  are  safe,  and 
at  the  same  time  fairly  proportioned  to  the  amount  both  of  the  capital 
and  the  labour  which  they  require.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the 
revenue,  though  not  always  an  accurate  test  of  solid  prosperity,  furnished,. 
on  this  occasion,  a  just  standard  by  which  the  state  of  the  empire  might 
be  estimated.  Upon  this  important  point,  as  well  as  upon  the  measures 
of  economy  and  reform  already  accomplished,  and  those  upon  which  the 
Ministers  had  resolved,  they  might  have  firmly  relied,  and  have  boldly 
demanded  the  confidence,  if  not  even  the  generous  applause,  of  the 
whole  people. 

But,  unhappily,  instead  of  coming  down  to  Parliament  with  a  royal 
speech  calculated  to  win  popular  approbation,  they  commenced  their 
operations  with  a  rhetorical  production,  every  line  of  which  was  studiously 
penned  with  a  view  to  absolute  inanity.  The  augmentation  of  the 
revenue  afforded  the  means  of  reducing  some  taxes ;  but  the  King  was 
permitted  to  make  no  promise  upon  this  interesting  subject  to  the  coun- 
try, because,  forsooth,  there  was  no  precedent  to  be  found  for  such  a 
pl^ge  in  the  "  London  Grazette ! "  The  announcement  was  reserved 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  as 
well  it  should  be  so,  since  the  paltry,  nibbling,  half-and-half  sort  of 
reduction  which  it  promised  was  perfectly  suitable  to  the  calibre  of 
the  man  who  made  it. 

Personally  we  entertain  every  possible  respect  for  Lord  Althorp,  but 
we  have  other  feelings  when  we  contemplate  him  as  the  Finance  Mi- 
nister of  England,  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  Lord-* 
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ship  has  at  length  yielded  lo  far  to  the  petitiona  of  the  people  ■•  to 
give  up  the  house-tax ;  hut,  as  if  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  concesaioii 
of  all  its  gracefulness,  the  window-tax  is  still  to  he  retained* 

If  it  he  apparent,  as  it  must  he  to  any  person  who  has  his  eyes  about 
Mm,  that  the  whole  of  this  obnoxious  impost  must  he  removed,  would  it 
not  have  been  much  more  statesmanlike  to  have  adopted  the  resolutkm 
at  once,  and  to  have  rendered  the  King  the  medium  of  such  agreeable 
tidings  to  the  people  ?  If  there  were  no  precedent  for  such  a  step,  why 
not  make  one  in  a  case  like  this  ?  Is  the  Cabinet  bound  by  the  letter  of 
the  books  like  a  court  of  common  law  ?  The  idea  is  ludicrous  and  mean, 
-^but  it  is  characteristic.  The  fact  was,  that  the  royal  speech  of  last 
Session  was  deemed  in  some  quarters  to  be  too  communicative, — ^too 
much  upon  the  plan  of  the  United  States ; — and,  therefore,  the  Whiga 
have  returned — as  Lord  Althorp  has,  with  his  usual  openness  of  heait, 
confessed — to  the  old  Tory  method  for  compounding  Kings'  speeches, 
the  essential  recipe  with  respect  to  which  was  that  &ey  should  contain 
as  much  milk-and-water  as  possible,  in  order  to  obviate  the  fear  of  a 
division  upon  the  address  !  This  was  the  great  bugbear  of  those  ex- 
ploded statesmen,  and  behold  it  now  exercises  the  same  taliamanic 
influence  over  the  counsels  of  the  Whigs ! 

But  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  touchstone  that  was  ever  applied 
to  the  character  of  a  Government  of  this  country  has  been  the  affior  of 
Mr.  Sheil.  In  its  origin  that  was  a  subject  utterly  contemptible.  Mr. 
Hill,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  his  constituents  at  Hull,  had  the  discre- 
tion to  boast,  before  the  natives,  of  his  familiar  access  to  Government; 
and  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  conversant  with  even  the  secret  ma- 
chinery by  which  affairs  of  state  are  conducted,  he  boldly  declared 
that  a  certain  Irish  member,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  voting 
and  speaking  eloquently  in  the  House  against  the  Coercion  Bill,  had 
actually  sent  a  communication  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  importing  that« 
although  he,  the  said  Irish  member,  was  obliged  from  circumstances  to 
vote  and  debate  against  the  Bill,  his  private  opinions  were  all  in  favour 
4»f  it,  and  that  he  was  confident  that,  unless  the  Bill  were  carried  into  a 
law,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  living  in  Ireland.  The  charge,  we 
believe,  was  no  sooner  made  by  Mr.  Hill  than  it  was,  by  him  at  least,  for* 
gotten.  It  waB  a  mere  election  squib, — a  rocket  fired  off,  as  it  were,  to 
grace  his  address  to  the  good  burgesses  of  Hull,  who,  doubtless,  must  be 
disposed  to  look  upon  their  representative  as  a  great  man,  if  he  could 
thus  be  on  such  confidential  terms  with  a  Minister  as  to  be  admitted 
to  the  very  arcana  of  the  Government. 

Well,  Mr.  Hill's  speech  fiies  with  the  winds  to  Ireland,  where  it 
excites  universal  hatred  against  the  traitor,  whoever  he  might  turn  out  tv 
be.  *'  Who  is  the  traitor  ?'*  became  a  question  in  every  mouth.  Tbs 
Hull  speech  thus  aeted  like  a  firebrand  on  the  mercurial  people  of  that 
eountry.  The  very  second  night  of  the  Session  this  question  was  put  to 
liord  Althorp  by  Mr.  Sheil,  and  the  noble  Lord,  with  his  wonted  open«> 
ness  of  manner,  declared,  '*  Thou  art  the  man ! "  The  sensation  in  the 
House  was  perfectly  prodigious.  Mr.  Burke's  dagger  was  nothing  to 
that  revelation.  It  came  upon  the  members  like  a  thunderclap.  Had 
his  Lordship  stopped  there  he  would  have  sufficiently  answered  the 
question,  and  every  motive  connected  with  his  position,  both  as  a  man 
ftfid  aMinitter  would  have  dictated  to  him  the  expediency  of  going  m 
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farther.  But  he  must  run  his  head  quite  agftinst  the  wall,  otherwise  ha 
would  not  have  heen  himself.  '^  Thou  art  the  man !  and  what  is  morej 
I  helieve  everything  that  Mr.  Hill  has  said  to  be  true."  Mr.  Sheil 
felt  at  once  all  the  peril  of  his  position,  and  declared  in  the  most  solemn, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  manly  terms  he  could  use,  that  the  chargo 
was  a  foul  calumny  After  such  language  as  this  a  duel  must  have 
been  the  result,  if  the  House  had  not  interposed  its  authority  to  prevent 
any  consequences  of  that  description. 

Now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment — and  the  consideration  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  mistaken  origin  of  duels  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten — that  these  two  gentlemen  went  the  next  morning  to  the  field,  and 
that  one  fell  in  the  combat,  what  would  have  been  the  real  state  of  the 
case  ?  Upon  the  investigation  it  appeared  that,  in  fact,  Mr.  Sheil  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Abercromby,  at  the  Athenieimi,  on  the  state  of 
Ireland — that  the  former  expressed  an  opinion,  in  common  we  believe 
with  every  man  of  ordinary  faculties  in  the  three  kingdoms,  that  something 
must  be  done  to  put  down  the  system  of  depredation  and  massacre  thea 
going  on  in  that  country.  Mr.  Abercromby  seems  to  have  mentioned  thia 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sheil  elsewhere,  without  attaching  to  it  any  importance 
whatever,  so  far  as  the  Coercion  Bill  was  concerned,  and  upon  this  simple 
foundation  Mr.  Hill's  declaration  to  his  constituents  was  founded  !  If 
Mr.  Sheil,  therefore,  had  been  slain  in  the  duel,  he  would  have  suffered 
for  the  expression  of  a  just  opinion ;  and  if  Lord  Althorp  had  fedlen, 
he  would  have  suifered  for  listening  to  prattlers,  by  whom  Mr.  Sheil'a 
opinion  was  conveyed  to  his  Lordship,  coloured  in  a  manner  altogether 
different  from  the  intention  with  which  the  words  were  originally  spoken« 
Both  the  combatants  would  have  therefore  gone  to  the  conflict,  each  be« 
lieving  in  his  own  innocence — and  innocent  undoubtedly  he  would  have 
been,  as  it  now  turns  out,  except  of  the  blood  which  he  might  have  shed. 

Had  the  Member  for  Tipperary  been  an  ordinary  man,  he  must  have 
shrunk  under  the  warnings  which  were  poured  into  his  ear  on  all  sides,  and 
must  have  almost  believed — conscious  though  he  was  of  his  spotless  inte* 
grity — that  he  had  afforded  in  some  forgotten  conversation  ample  grounds 
for  this  impeachment,  seeing  that  it  was  thus  taken  by  the  Government 
altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hill.  He  demanded  inquiry,  and  the 
result  was  singularly  instructive.  The  solemn  message  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  from  an  Irish  member,  to  the  effect  stated,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found ; — the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses  upon  whom  Mr.  Hill — or 
rather  the  (Government — relied,  dwindled  into  the  words  of  a  loose  con** 
versatioTi,  reported  without  the  slightest  malignity  of  intention,  by  Mr. 
Abercromby.  Mr.  Abercromby  had  forgotten  that  he  had  ever  men« 
tioned  the  conversation  at  all ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  it  had  nothing  what- 
ever in  it  to  sustain  the  accusation ;  and  then  Mr.  Hill  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it ;  Lord  Althorp  apologized  for  his  imprudences  both  as  a  mi- 
nister and  a  man ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  was  placed  in  a  position  nearly 
similar. 

Need  we  mention,  as  another  proof  of  their  wisdom  and  consistency,  the 
manner  in  which  they  treated  Mr.  Harvey's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  Pension  List  ?  It  so  happens  that  the  two  Ministers  whom  we  have 
jQst  named  were,  when  not  in  office,  in  a  minority  upon  a  motion  of  a 
nature  exactly  similar  to  Mr.  Harvey's  in  substance  andinpufpoie. 
They  then  v<^  for  a  return  which  should  eontain  the  names  ef  penNW 
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to  whom  pensions  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown.  What  could  have 
hteen  the  object  of  such  a  return  as  this,  if  it  had  not  been  meant  as  the 
foundation  for  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  those  pensions^  with  a  view 
tp  cut  off  such  as  had  not  been  granted  for  public  services  ?  If  that  mo- 
tion had  no  other  object  than  the  mere  exhibition  in  the  pu))lic  prints  of 
the  names  of  the  pensioners,  it  was  the  most  sordid  party  trick  that 
ever  was  attempted.  Nevertheless,  when  those  Ministers  were  taunted 
with  their  former  votes  on  this  subject,  they  cried  out,  "  True,  we  did 
vote  for  the  return  in  question,  but  we  meant  only  to  ask  for  the  names, 
that  the  families  pensioned  might  be  exposed — ^we  never  intended  that  the 
country  should  profit  by  the  reduction  of  a  single  penny  from  the  List." 
This  was,  in  fact,  their  personal  defence,  and  we  shall  leave  it  to  speak 
for  itself. 

Their  opposition  to  Mr.  Harvey's  motion  was  the  strangest  imaginable, 
considering  that  the  present  cabinet  is  itself  the  creature  of  reform. 
'*  We  admit,"  they  say,  ''  that  there  are  many  names  in  the  Pension 
List  which  ought  not  to  be  there,  but  we  shall  suffer  no  inquiry  to  be 
made  which  shall  distinguish   the  deserving  from  the  undeserving, 
&r  they  all  have  a  legal  title  to  the  pensions  which  they  receive; 
and  what  is  to  become  of  any  other  title  to  property  in  the  country, 
if  this  is  to  be  overthrown,  even  in  one  solitary  instance?"      It  is 
for  the  first  time  we  learn  that  the  power  of  Parliament  is  limited 
by  the  act  of  the  Crown ;  especially  in  matters  relating  to  public  money 
paid  quarterly  out  of  the  revenue.     Had  it  been  the  case  of  a  grant  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Crown,  given  away  years  ago,  and  transmitted 
from  heir  to  heir  as  patrimonial  estate,  the  case  might  have  been  different. 
But  here  is  a  fund  annually  drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  due  application  of  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  service,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  House,  of  Commons  to  look  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
The  title  given  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  respected  as  sacred 
80  long  as  the  true  object  of  the  Act  shall  be  adhered  to.  But  if  it  should 
turn  out  that,  under  the  authority  of  a  statute  meant  to  provide  rewards  for 
valuable  public  services,  pensions  have  been  granted  where  no  such  services 
were  rendered,  either  by  the  pensioner  or  the  ancestor  whom  he  represents, 
then  we  say  confidently  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  a  grant  which,  if  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  be  considered,  was  void  from  the  beginning,  and  never  can  ac- 
quire the  sterling  stamp  of  legality.    It  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public  purse, 
and  the  warrant  under  which  such  pensions  are  paid  ought  to  be  re- 
scinded.   In  a  large  House  the  Ministers  had  just  a  majority  of  eight  in 
their  favour,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  motion  being  renewed. 
.  The  whole  matter,  too,  as  connected  with  the  motion  of  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Baron  Smith  is  altogether  inexplicatious  by  any  rules  of 
common  prudence  or  common  sense.     It  has  been  already  largely  dis- 
cussed in  all  the  public  journals ;  and  we  merely  advert  to  it  here  as 
another  proof  of  some  "  rottenness  "  in  our  "  state." 

We  have  made  these  remarks  far  *^  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 
We  cannot  forget  that  the  present  Goveniment,  at  a  time  of  exceeding 
difficulty,  bore  the  vessel  they  guided,  in  triumph  and  in  safety,  through  all 
the  perils  by  which  it  was  encompassed.  They  must  not,  however,  forget 
that  the  voyage  has  not  yet  terminated. .  If  much  has  been  done  much 
remains  to  do ;  we  trust"  they  will  so  act-^-boldly^.skilfully,  but,  above 
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ally  steadilti'''-9JA  to  secure  the  good  opinion  and  the  firm  support  of  all 
who  reyere  the  British  Constitution,  and  desire  to  see  it  renovated  but  not 
destroyed.  The  present  Government  largely  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Their  position,  however,  is  a  critical  one — a  few  more  false  steps^ 
and  they  may  be  removed  from  it.  We  shall  carefully  and  anxiously 
watch  the  progress  of  events — in  the  House  of  Commons  more  espe- 
cially,— allying  ourselves  with  no  party,  supporting  no  party ;  but  with 
a  deep  and  earnest  desire  that  those  who  are  ^^  put  in  authority  over  us'? 
may  not  be  men  whose  only,  or,  at  least,  whose  best,  recommendation  is 
^^  good  intentions."  > 


THE  ROCK  OF  CADER-IDRIS. 

A   LEGEND   OF   WALES. — BY    MRS.   HEMANS. 


[It  is  an  ancient  tradition  of  Wales,  that  whoever  should  pass  a  night  alone  oa 
the  sammit  of  the  Mountain  Cader-Idris,  would  be  found  in  the  morning  either 
dead,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  or  endowed  with  the  highest  poetical  inspiration.] 


I  LAY  on  that  rock  where  the  storms  have  their  dwelling. 
The  birthplace  of  phantoms,  the  home  of  the  cloud ; 
Around  it  for  ever  deep  music  is  swelling. 
The  voice  of  the  Mountain-wind,  solemn  and  loud. 
Twas  a  midnight  of  shadows,  all  fitfullv  streaming. 
Of  wild  gusts  and  torrents  that  minglea  their  moan. 
Of  dim-shrouded  stars,  as  thro*  guljms  faintly  gleaming. 
And  my  strife  with  stem  nature  was  darksome  and  lone. 

I  lay  there  in  silence : — a  spirit  came  o*er  me ; 
Man's  tongue  hath  no  language  to  speak  what  I  saw  I 
Things  glorious,  unearthly,  pass'd  floating  before  me. 
And  my  heart  almost  fainted  with  rapture  and  a^e ! 
1  viewed  the  dread  Beings  around  us  that  hover, 
Tho'  veiled  by  the  mists  of  Mortality's  breath ; 
And  I  called  upon  Darkness  the  vision  to  cover^ 
For  within  me  was  battUng  of  madness  and  death ! 

I  saw  them — the  Powers  of  the  Wind  and  the  Ocean, 

The  rush  of  whose  pinion  bears  onward  the  storm ; 

Like  the  sweep  of  the  white-rolling  wave  was  their  motion, 

1  felt  their  dread  presence,  but  knew  not  their  form. 

1  saw  them — the  mighty  of  ages  departed — 

The  dead  were  around  me  that  night  on  the  hill ; 

From  their  eyes,  as  they  pass'd,  a  cold  radiance  they  darted; 

There  was  light  on  my  soul,  but  my  heart's  blood  was  cfaiU. 

I  saw  what  man  looks  on,  and  dies ! — but  my  spirit 

Was  strong,  and  triumphantly  lived  thro'  that  hour. 

And  as  from  the  grave  I  awoke,  to  inherit 

A  flame  all  immortal,  a  voice  and  a  pow'r ! 

Day  burst  on  that  Rock  with  the  purple  cloud  crested. 

And  hi^h  Cader-ldris  rejoiced  in  the  sun ; 

But  oh !  what  new  glory  all  nature  invested, 

When  the  sense  which  gives  soul  to  her  beauty  was  won  ! 
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BETTER    DAYS. 

Bitter  days  are  like  Hebrew  verbs,  they  baye  no  present  tense;  they 
are  of  the  past  or  future  only.  "  All  that's  bright  must  fade,"  says 
Tom  Moore.  Very  likely ;  and  so  must  all  that's  not  bright.  To  hear 
Bome  people  talk,  you  would  imagine  that  there  was  no  month  in  the 
year  except  November,  and  that  the  leaves  had  nothing  else  to  do  than 
to  fall  off  the  trees.  And,  to  refer  again  to  Tom  Moore's  song,  about 
"  Stars  that  shine  and  fall,"  one  might  suppose  that,  by  this  time,  all 
the  stars  in  heaven  had  been  blown  out,  like  so  many  farthing  candles 
in  a  show-booth  at  Bartlemy  fair;  and  as  for  flowers  and  leaves,  if  they 
go  away,  it  is  only  to  make  way  for  new  ones.  There  are  as  many  stars 
in  heaven  as  ever  there  were  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  as  many 
flowers  on  earth,  too ;  and  perhaps  more  in  England,  for  we  are  always 
making  fresh  importations.  It  is  all  very  well  now  and  then  to  have  a 
bit  of  a  grunt,  or  a  growl,  or  a  grumble,  or  a  lamentation ;  but  one 
mend-fault  is  worth  ten  find-faults,  all  the  world  over.  It  is  all  right 
enough  when  the  barometer  or  the  purse  is  low — ^when  the  stomach  is  a 
Jttle  out  of  order— to  say  that  thmgs  are  not  as  they  used  to  be ;  and 
I  would  not  for  the  world  deprive  an  honest  man  of  the  pleasure  of 
grumbling ;— it  is  an  Englishman's  birthright.  But  I  don't  like  to  see 
a  matter  of  feeling  made  a  matter  of  history  and  philosophic  verity :  let 
us  have  our  growl,  and  have  done  with  it.  But  some  croakers  remind 
one  of  the  boy  who  said  that  his  grandmother  went  upstairs  nineteen 
times  a-day,  and  never  came  down  again.  Or,  to  seek  for  another  re- 
semblance, they  may  be  likened  to  the  Irish  grave-digger,  who  was  seen 
one  night  looking  about  the  churchyard,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
"  What  have  you  lost,  Pat  ?"  "  Oh,  I've  lost  my  lantern !"  "  You 
have  your  lantern  in  your  hand."  "  Oh,  but  this  is  a  lantern  that  I've 
found,  it  is  not  a  lantern  I  have  lost."  Thus  it  is  with  men  in  general ; 
they  think  more  of  the  lantern  they  have  lost,  than  of  the  lantern 
they  have  found.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  things  are  not  as  they  were 
with  any  of  us.  Great  changes  have  takeu  place,  and  more  are  daily 
taking  place ;  but  there  are  greater  changes  in  our  feelings  and  appre- 
hensions than  there  are  in  Uie  external  world,  or  in  the  general  frame 
of  society.  What  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  between  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  days  of  Homer;  for  the  poet  speaks  of 
Ajax  pelting  the  Greeks  with  stones  of  such  a  bigness,  that  ten  or  a 
dozen  men  of  the  degenerate  days  in  which  Homer  lived  could  not  lift 
such  an  one.  Ever  since  his  time  things  have  been  growing  worse 
and  worse :  so  that  now,  I  dare  say,  the  human  race,  compared  to  what 
it  was  during  the  siege  oJF  Troy,  is  not  much  more  than  a  noble  army  of 
gnats.  Nothing  is  as  it  was ;  the  people  grow  worse  and  worse,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  become  more 
and  more  attenuated,  till  at  length  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  them,— 
they  will  become  gradually  invisible.  The  sun  does  not  shine  as  brightly 
as  it  used  to,  and  the  seasons-— everybody  says  they  are  changed.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this, — there  is  no  denying  it.  But  the  worst 
of  the  matter  is,  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it.  The  evidence  of 
the  mutation  of  the  seasons  from  youth  to  manhood  is  so  superabundant, 
that  by  proving  too  much,  it  proves  nothing. 
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Between  tbe  yean  1140  and  1750,  Horace  Walpole  wrote  some 
letters,  which  have  eince  heen  printed  and  published.  I  have  not  a 
copy  now  at  hand  to  refer  to ;  but  I  distinctly  remember  reading  in  them 
a  Ittnentation  of  the  change  of  the  seasons.  The  writer  complains,  that 
on  Midsummer-day  he  is  writing  by  the  fire<*side;  and  he  pettishly 
says,  *'  We  have  now  no  summer  in  this  country  but  what  we  get  from 
Newcastle;"  and  presently  after  he  adds,  that  it  was  not  so  when  he 
was  young.  Now,  I  think  that  when  Horace  Walpole  was  young,  Dean 
Swift  was  old;  and  yet  the  Dean  makes  the  same  complaint.  Still 
more  curiously  the  poet  Cowper,  writing  about  forty  years  after  Horace 
Walpole,  makes  the  same  complaint,  lamenting  that  neither  winters  nor 
summers  were  such  as  they  used  to  be.  Those  now  living,  who  were 
children  when  Cowper  complained  that  the  summers  were  not  so  hot, 
nor  the  winters  so  cold  as  they  used  to  be,  do  now  make  the  same  com-* 
plaint  as  he  did  then. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  summer  was  remarkably  fine  and  dry,  and  all 
people  hi^gxtx  to  cry  out  on  the  beauty  of  what  they  called  an  old- 
ftshioned  summer.  To  be  sure  it  was  an  old-£ashioned  summer ;  so 
are  all  summers  old-fiishioned  summers.  There  is  a  passage  in  Tacitus, 
which  describes  the  climate  of  this  country  just  as  it  might  be  described 
now.  I  could  quote  the  Latin ;  but  as  I  have  no  particular  end  to 
answer  in  looking  learned,  I  will  make  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Aikin's 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Agricola.  ''  The  sky  in  this  country  is  de- 
formed by  clouds  and  frequent  rains,  but  the  cold  is  never  extremely 
rigorouB."  *'  The  soil,  though  improper  for  the  olive  and  vine,  and 
other  productions  of  wanner  climates,  is  fertile,  and  suitable  for  com. 
Growth  is  quick,  but  maturation  slow,  both  from  the  same  cause,  the 
great  humidity  of  the  ground  and  the  atmosphere."  There,  now,  can 
anything  be  plainer  than  that  ?  And  yet  we  talk  about  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  as  if  the  sun  was  worn  out,  and  all  things  were  going  wrong* 
There  always  have  been  occasionally  very  hot  summers,  and  occasionally 
very  cold  winters.  Nineteen  years  ago,  there  was  a  fair  on  the  Thames, 
That  winter  was  not  the  rule,  it  was  the  exception.  Whatever  change 
there  is,  is  in  ourselves.  Reader,  you  are  acquainted  with  persons  of 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  and  perhaps  eighty  years  of  age.  Ask 
them  all  if  the  seasons  have  not  changed  since  they  were  young,  and, 
thou^  the  respective  periods  of  their  youth  were  at  several  intervalsi 
you  will  find  them  all  in  the  same  story. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  manners.  The  deterioration 
of  manners  we  do  not  perceive  so  soon  as  we  do  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons. We  take  our  impression  of  the  seasons  at  about  the  age  of  ten, 
and  firora  that  to  fifteen ;  but  our  impression  of  manners  we  take  at  our 
first  entrance  into  the  world.  All  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
that  time,  we  regaxd  as  innovations — as  a  kind  of  deflexion  from  the 
standard  of  propriety.  Whatever  was  the  fashion  when  we  first  came  to 
years  of  discretbn,  was  rational ;  whatever  had  then  ceased  to  be  the 
fashion,  was  antiquated,  formal,  and  ridiculous ;  and  whatever  has  come 
into  fashion  since  then,  is  all  a  change  for  the  worse— a  departure  from 
propriety  and  reason — altogether*new-fangled.  This  word  '  new-fangled ' 
is  a  charming  word ;  it  eflcpresses  such  a  pleasant  pungency  of  satire, 
and  imphes  a  deli^tful  assumption  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  him  who 
usesit.    The  mind  by  time  acquires  a  kind  of  rigidity;  it  does  not  like 
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to  be  put  out  of  shape  or  out  of  place; — change  disturbs  it,  and  malc» 
it  augiy.  Then  it  looks  back  to  better  days,  when  none  of  the  villanous 
innovations  were  known,  which  are  now  so  prevalent  in  everything.  I 
am  glad  that  I  am  neither  gas  nor  steam,  for  it  would  break  my  heart 
to  be  abused  as  they  have  been. 

But  of  all  the  regrets  of  the  better  days  that  are  gone  by,  none  are 
more  pathetic  than  the  lamentations  of  the  loss  of  all  our  great  men. 
What  marvellously  great  men  did  live  in  the  days  that  are  past !  This, 
of  course,  says  the  triumphant  croaker,  must  be  admitted.  There  is  no 
denying  that  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Scott,  Byron,  Nelson,  Pitt, 
Fox,  Canning,  Sheridan,  are  all  gone,  and  have  not  left  their  likenesses 
behind.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  conceive  any  human  being  more  proud 
and  happy  than  a  triumphant  croaker.  If  you  stop  a  man  in  the  midst 
of  his  lamentations,  and  prove  to  him,  as  clear  as  light,  that  he  has  no 
good  ground  for  complaint,  you  seem  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  him; 
but  if  he  can  repel  your  arguments,  and  establish  his  own  growling 
position  beyond  all  question,  he  is  far  happier  than  if  he  had  never  had 
any  cause  of  complaint.  Is  there,  says  he,  a  man  now  living  who  can 
write  as  Shakspeare  wrote?  Very  likely  there  is  not;  and  if  there 
were,  he  would  be  quite  a  superfluity ;  we  have  as  much  Shakspeare  as 
we  want ; — and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

The  cause  of  this  style  of  reproaching  the  present  by  referring  to  the 
past,  is  to  be  found  in  the  loud  lamentations  which  mark  the  departure 
of  great  men  from  this  sublunary  scene.  When  a  distinguished  man 
dies,  the  public  feels  a  loss.  Funeral,  elegy,  monument,  epitaph, 
biography,  all  make  the  loss  more  talked  about.  But  when  a  great 
genius  is  bom  into  the  world,  there  is  no  talk  of  it.'  We  notice  the  great 
trees  that  are  cut  down,  but  we  regard  not  the  saplings  that  are  springing 
up  in  their  place.  Thus  we  thii^  that  we  live  in  sad,  degenerate  days, 
and  thus  we  get  into  a  habit  of  looking  upon  great  men  as  good  for 
nothing  till  they  are  dead.  In  the  book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  it 
is  said,  that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  Perhaps  it  may 
be ;  but  we  do  not  in  general  se^m  to  hold  to  this  doctrine : — ^indeed, 
we  regard  the  living  as  dogs,  and  the  dead  as  lions. 

I  think  another  cause  of  our  looking  back  on  the  past  as  on  better 
days,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  all  growing  older.  The  world 
is  not  half  so  pretty  and  wonderful  to  us  now  as  it  was  when  we  were 
young.  To  a  boy,  a  schoolmaster  is  often  an  awful  and  a  great  per- 
sonage ;  he  is  regarded  with  admiration,  as  a  miracle  of  majesty  and  a 
paragon  of  knowledge.  Old  Busby  knew  that,  when  he  kept  his  hat 
on  in  the  presence  of  royalty  in  his  own  school-room.  But  what  a 
difRerent  idea  of  schoolmasters  we  acquire  when  we  are  grown  up  to 
man's  estate !  We  measure  all  things  by  the  standard  of  our  own  feel- 
ings,— we  have  no  other  rule  to  go  by ;  and  if  we  feel  ourselves  growing 
old  and  wearing  out,  we  think  that  the  world  is  growing  old  and  wearing 
out ;  and  if  our  eye  grows  dim,  we  think  that  the  sun  shines  more  feebly 
than  he  was  wont  to  do ;  and  if  our  feelings  grow  obtuse,  we  fancy  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  caring  for ;  and  if  we  go  to  the 
Bcenes  of  our  boyish  holidays,  and  if  our  boyish  feelings  do  not  return  to 
us,  we  fancy  that  the  place  is  sadly  altered.  I  remember  hearing  one  of 
the  greatest  puppies  that  ever  lived  complain  of  the  conceit  and  afiecta- 
tion  of  young  men  of  the  present  generation,  and  say,  *'  It  was  not  so 
when  I  was  young,* 
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IV. 

The  Bow  Window. 

Beneath  the  Piazza  two  wags  chanced  to  pass 
Where  a  shop  was  adorned  by  an  acre  of  glass. 
Quoth  Tom,  sotto  voce,  **  Hail,  Burnett  and  Co. ! 
Success  now-a-days  is  dependent  on  show/* 
"  Not  so,"  answered  Richard,  "  here  industry  reigns ; 
Success  is  dependent  on  using  gve&i  panes,'* 

V. 

Beer  Shops. 

*'  These  beer  shops,*'  quoth  Barnabas,  speaking  in  alt, 
"  Are  ruinous— down  with  the  growers  of  malt !" 
"  Too  true,"  answers  Ben,  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
"  Wherever  they  congregate,  honesty's  dead, 
lliat  beer  breeds  dishonesty  causes  no  wonder, 
Tis  nurtured  in  crime — 'tis  concocted  in  plunder ; 
In  Kent,  while  surrounded  by  flourishing  crops, 
I  saw  a  rogue  picking  a  pocket  of  hops.'* 

VI. 

To  A  Wealthy  Vinegar  Merchant. 

Let  Hannibal  boast  of  his  conquering  sway, 
Thy  liquid  achievements  spread  wider  and  quicker ; 

By  vinegar  he  through  the  Alps  made  his  way. 
But  thou  through  the  World  by  the  very  same  liquor. 

vn. 

Edmund  Burrs. 

The  sage  of  Beaconsfield,  who  wrote 
The  crimes  of  Gaul's  degenerate  crew. 

But  little  thought  his  name  would  note 
The  murd'rous  deeds  his  pencil  drew. 

His  anti-jacobinic  work 

Still  lives — his  name  preserves  it  still ; 
And — ^verb  impassable — "  to  Burke," 

Implies  to  kidnap  and  to  kill. 
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Indications  of  the  Season — A  Tra8:edy  in  Private  Life — Legal  Transposiiionf— 
Rail-Road  Constructiveness — Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^The 
Artist  Newton — Movements  of  Memorables — Tbya  Clabs. 


Indications  op  the  Bbason. — ^The  season  majr  now  be  said  to 
have  begun.  Parliament  has  met,  and  tbe  Opera  is  open ;  and  while 
the  discords  in  one  place  occupy  the  men,  the  harmony  in  the  other 
attracts  the  ladies :  to  be  sure,  on  the  yet  sacred  Saturday  our  senators 
may  indulge  in  the  recreations  which  Monsieur  Laporte  provides  for 
them.  We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  a  motion  of 
great  importance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  actually  put  off  in 
order  that  our  representatives  might  enjoy  the  first  appearance  of  Madame 
Catalani  in  "  male  attire."  '  But  those  halcyon  days  are  gone ;  and 
Catalani  is  gone ;  and  the  aspiring  heroes,  who  gave  up  their  country's 
welfare  for  a  sight  of  the  syren  in  trowsers,  have  themselves  shifted  into 
**  lean  and  slippered  pantaloons.**  Still,  however,  new  attractions  rise 
for  a  new  generation.  Opera  dancers  are  to  the  Haymarket  what  hope  is 
to  the  human  heart, — they  "  spring  eternally  ; " — and  the  sylph-like 
Taglioni,  emulating  in  Aer  way  the  exertions  of  the  sublime  Pasta  and  the 
enchanting  MaUbran,  reconciles  us  to  the  loss  of  what,  in  earlier  days,  we 
thought — and  fancy  still — ^was  even  more  graceful,  more  splendid,  and 
more  bewitching:  but  this  is  the  failing  of  human  nature,  and  our 
children  hereafter  will  be  just  as  prone  to  look  back  to  the  performers 
they  now  have  as  standards  of  excellence,  as  we,  under  similar  youthful 
influences,  refer  to  those  to  whom  they  in  their  turns  are  successors. 


A  Tragedy  in  Private  Life. —  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  recollect 
the  tragedy  in  real  life  which  was,  about  two  or  three  months  since, 
acted  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Watts,  the  excellent  and  respected  master  of 
a  boarding-school  at  Barnes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French 
usher,  a  M.  Dumas,  had  formed  a  violent,  and — as  it  in  truth  appears 
— an  unconquerable  affection  for  the  daughter  of  his  employer ;  in  what 
degree  his  addresses  were  encouraged,  or  whether  they  were  encouraged 
at  all,  has  not  transpired.  Let  that  be  as  it  may,  the  crisis  was  accele- 
rated by  the  rashness  of  the  lover,  who  concealed  himself  in  the  bed- 
room of  the  young  lady,  armed  with  a  knife ;  having,  as  it  should  seem, 
taken  this  desperate  step  with  no  other  sinister  design  than  that  of  com- 
pelling her  to  decide  his  fate  by  consenting  to  their  marriage.  The 
screams  of  the  young  lady  brought  her  parents  to  her  apartment,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  ignorant  at  the  moment  of  the  character  of  his  usher's  inten- 
tions, and  naturally  incensed  at  his  intrusion,  under  any  circumstances, 
into  his  daughter's  room,  consigned  him  to  the  custody  of  the  police, 
while  the  unfortunate  young  lady  remained  in  the  care  of  her  mother. 

Miss  Watts  died  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  the  coroner's  jury 
decided  that  her  death  was  occasioned  by  taking  an  excessive  quanti^ 
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of  eau  de  Cologne  while  in  a  state  of  agitation.  M.  Dmnae  waa,  of 
eonne,  liberated  from  custody,  but,  we  belieTe,  was  committed  to  Che 
care  of  some  friends,  who  judged  it  necessary  to  place  him  under  re- 
straint, from  an  apprehension  of  the  results  of  his  excitement.  So,  it 
should  appear,  he  remained  until  about  three  weeks  since,  when  he  pro- 
<;eeded  to  the  village  of  Putney,  close  to  which  the  remains  of  the  un- 
happy young  lady  were  interred,  in  a  lone  huiying-ground,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Wandsworth  to  Richmond. 

M.  Dumas  took  a  lodging  at  the  Duke's  Head  Inn,  in  Putney ;  and 
liis  lirst  step  was  to  visit  the  burying-ground,  and  ascertain  the  spot 
where  Miss  Watts  was  laid.  It  appears  that  he  frequented  this  place 
constantly,  and  has  been  known  to  pass  the  whole  night  there.  This 
painful  probation,  however,  had  its  end ;  and,  at  length,  Dumas  swal- 
lowed poison.  Too  well— too  fatally  did  he  drug  the  draught;  and  in 
the  morning  he  was  found  dead  and  cold  in  his  bed. 

Upon  him  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  the  usual  verdict  of 
lunacy  was  returned ;  yet,  such  was  the  feeling  of  pity  excited  by  his 
inflexible  constancy  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  that,  foreigner  as  he 
was,  and  a  stranger  in  the  place  where  he  died,  they  laid  his  body  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  of  her  for  whom  he  perished.  His  poison  was 
taken  under  no  fit  of  excitement,  but  in  ftilfilment,  as  it  is  said,  of  a 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  some  one  so  to  die,  if  parted  from  all  he 
held  dear  on  earth. 

The  writers  of  novels — the  dealers  in  fiction — may  do  much  to  in- 
terest their  readers ;  but  where  could  they  oull  materials  for  their  work 
more  sad — more  affecting — than  from  this  fact  of  real  life  ? 


Legal  TnANSPOsiTioNs. — Sir  William  Home,  the  Attorney-General, 
is  made  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Barony  of  the  Exchequer  was 
offered  to  several  learned  gentlemen,  who  declined  the  seat  on  the  bench, 
unices  they  were  excused  going  the  circuit  and  sitting  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
which  seemed  to  us  to  be  very  much  like  choosing  to  be  a  judge  without 
doing  judicial  duty.  Sir  William  Home,  however,  has  been  accommo- 
dated ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  either  is  or  is  to  be  created 
a  peer — a  circumstance  unprecedented,  we  believe,  in  the  case  of  a 
puisne  judge.  This  vacates  Marylebone,  for  which  it  seems  impossible, 
under  the  present  order  of  things,  that  an  Attorney-General  can  pos- 
sibly sit.  Sir  John  Campbell  succeeds  to  the  Attorney-Generalship ; 
and  Mr.  Pepys,  who  refused  the  Judgeship,  becomes  Solicitor-General. 

Since  writing  this  notice  of  Sir  William  Home's  elevation  to  the 
bench,  circumstances  have  occurred  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  appears  that 
a  puisne  baron  of  the  Exchequer  may  not  sit  alone  in  Equi^  without  a 
special  act  of  Parliament  to  authorise  such  a  proceeding.  Sir  William 
Home  was  superseded  in  his  attorney-generalship  by  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell, in  the  belief  that  such  an  act  would  be  passed  to  empower  him  to 
remain  sole  equity  judge.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor declines  to  sanction  such  an  act ;  and  therefore  either  Sir  William 
Home  must  accept  tlie  barony  with  all  its  conmion  and  criminal  law 
duties,  or  not  have  it  at  all. 

Bail-Hoao  Co^sTRVCTiva^Ess. — ^The  rail-road  schemes  are  in  full 
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progresB'^that  is  to  say,  as  fiir  as  the  projectors  go ;  but  we  suspect  tibat 
common  sense,  which  thinks  ten  miles  an  hour  quite  sufficiently  expe- 
ditious travelling,  will  have  some  small  share,  not  in  the  undertakings, 
but  in  checking  the  enthusiasm  of  the  amateurs  of  groove  travelling. 

It  is  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  profits  of  the  rail-road  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  have  been  derived  from  the  constant  inter- 
com se  of  passengers y — the  heavy  weights  and  freights  doing  more  mis- 
chief to  the  trams  than  can  be  covered  by  the  tolls ;  and  yet  we  are  to 
embark  our  money  in  a  rail -road  between  London  and  Bristol.  Why  ? 
The  whole  object  of  that  tramification  is  the  conveyance  of  goods — of 
heavy  loads:  there  is  no  chance  of  a  constant  intercourse  of  people 
between  Bristol  and  the  metropolis. 

But  then  we  are  to  have  the  Greenwich  Rail-road,  the  most  absurd 
of  all — ad  bono?  As  a  joke,  as  a  bit  of  fun,  being  whisked  along  from 
the  Bricklayers'  Arms  in  the  Kent-road  to  the  Hospital  gates,  in  ten 
minutes,  may  be  all  very  well,  but  not  for  a  constancy.  The  specu- 
lators say,  in  their  prospectus,  that  six  thousand  clerks  will  go  every 
day  to  Greenwich  and  back  for  recreation.  How  do  they  know  that, 
and  why  should  they  do  so?  Five  of  these  six  thousand  clerks  would 
have  just  as  far  to  walk  before  they  could  get  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Rail-road  as  they  now  walk  to  get  their  recreation  elsewhere ;  and  there 
is  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  scheme.  If  I  want  to  go  to  Greenwich 
from  Grosvenor-square,  I  must  "  first  catch  my  dolphin  **  by  travelling 
in  a  carriage,  or  on  foot,  to  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  in  the  Kent-road, 
which  is  half  way  for  me  to  Greenwich.  Then  I  am  to  get  out  of  that 
carriage  into  another  vehicle,  and,  hurled  through  the  fog  and  smoke 
of  Deptford  marshes  at  a  tremendous  rate,  sixteen  feet  above  the  heads 
of  my  fellow  countrymen,  on  a  thing  whence  the  intervention  of  a  wal- 
nut, or  a  school-boy's  marble,  will  pitch  me  into  the  ditches  or  down 
the  chimney  (for  all  I  know)  of  some  respectable  green-grocer  in  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  for  what  ?  Why  should  I  be  in  such  a  dreadful  hurry  to 
get  to  Greenwich  ?  If  I  go  for  pleasure,  part  of  the  pleasure  is  the 
going ;  and  as  for  eels  and  white-bait,  which  are  the  only  matters  of 
business  likely  to  take  a  man  into  the  neighbourhood,  half  an  hour  gets 
them  ready — they  are  "  drest  on  the  shortest  notice  j"  and  whether  I 
get  to  the  Ship,  or  (which  is  still  better)  the  Crown  aud  Sceptre — ^to 
which  by  the  way  no  rail-road  can  take  me — at.  half-past  five  or  a  quar- 
ter to  six,  what  the  deuce  does  it  matter  ?  The  calculation  of  the  six 
thousand  clerks  splashing  up  and  down  this  iron  platform  seems  not 
only  to  foe  a  clerical^  but  a  numerical  error  on  the  part  of  the  projectors; 
and  we  very  much  suspect,  that  however  the  thing  may  answer  as  a 
holiday  junket  during  the  fair,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  end,  unless 
the  London  end  of  it  could  really  be  in  London,  it  will  turn  out  a  sad 
failure. 

Of  all  the  failures  that  have  been  turned  to  account,  the  Thames 
Tunnel  is  assuredly  the  best.  Mr.  Brunei,  having  been  stopped  by 
nature,  sets  himself  down  very  quietly,  lights  up  his  cabin  with  gas,  and 
sticks  a  looking  glass  at  the  end  of  it,  and  then  makes  his  bow  and  says, 
'*  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  shilling  each;  walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
here  is  half  what  I  meant  to  have  done ;  but  as  I  could  not  do  it,  I  shall 
have  great  satisfaction  in  showing  you,  by  the  aid  of  the  large  mirror, 
what  it  would  have  looked  like^  if  I  could  have  finished  it."    Whatever 
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th6  effect  may  be  upon  the  visiters,  this  coup  (Pcsil  cannot  afford  any 
Tery  pleasant  reflections  to  the  subscribers,  who  have  so  liberally  sunk 
tfieir  capital. 

m 

Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey. — His  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  give  his  commands  to  Sir  Greorge  Smart  for  the 
preparations  for  a  grand  musical  festival  to  be  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  even  superior  to  the  Commemoration  of  Handel  executed  under 
the  auspices  of  King  Greorge  the  Third.  Nothing  can  be  more  judicious 
or  more  considerate  than  this  exhibition  of  his  Majesty's  taste  at  the 
present  period,  when  sacred  music  has  been  expelled  even  from  the  or- 
chestras of  our  Oratorios,  and  when  the  sing-song  squalling  of  Italian 
professors  has  been  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  that  solemn,  magni« 
ficent,  and  soul-stirring  harmony,  in  which  Handel  stands  of  all  the 
world  alone  and  unrivalled. 

Sufficient  has  not  yet  been  done  in  the  preparations  to  enable  us,  with 
anything  like  accuracy,  to  state  the  number  of  performers  to  be  employed 
on  the  approaching  occasion ;  and  we  should  seem  to  exaggerate  were 
we  to  name,  without  official  authority  to  go  upon,  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  been  told  the  band  and  choruses  are  to  be  filled.  Few  now  living 
recollect  the  Commemoration ;  but  those  who  do  remember  it,  describe 
the  effects  produced  by  certain  pieces  of  musie  to  have  been  magnificent 
— there  can  be  little  doubt  on  the  advanced  state  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion in  England  since  that  period.  We  shall  find  their  effects  conside- 
rably heightened,  and  we  look  forward  with  great  eagerness  to  the  time 
when  the  people  will  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  themselves  with 
a  splendid  performance,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  conscious  that,  in 
giving  themselves  pleasure,  they  are  contributing  to  funds  whence  the  aged 
and  infirm,  worn  out  in  their  service,  are  to  derive  benefit,  succour,  and 
comfort. 


The  Artist  Newton. — It  has  been  erroneously  reported  that  the 
popidar  and  highly-gifted  painter,  Newton,  is  dead.  The  fact  is  not  so; 
and  much  more  happy  should  we  be  in  contradicting  the  rumour  were 
we  able  to  add  to  the  announcement  that  he  is  alive — that  he  were  well. 
We  regret  to  say  that  he  is  suffering  in  a  most  serious  degree  from  aber- 
ration of  mind — so  serious,  indeed,  as  to  leave  no  hopes  of  restoration. 
He  was  a  first-rate  artist,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion. 


.  Movements  op  Memorables. — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  re- 
covered from  his  lameness,  and  will  shortly  return  to  England.  The 
Marquess  of  Hertford  is  better  than  he  has  been  for  many  years.  The 
Marchioness  of  Hertford  has  sold  Queensbury  House  in  Piccadilly  to 
liOrd  Cadogan.  Lord  Glengal's  marriage  with  Miss  Mellish,  which 
was  postponed  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  young  lady's  father,  will 
take  place  immediately ;  and  the  on  ditis  rumoured  of  a  marriage,  often 
before  talked  of,  between  Lady  Glengal  (his  Lordship's  mother)  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  marriage  between  Sir  Henry  Cook  and  Miss 
Raikes  is,  for  the  present,  postponed.  Lord  Corry  is  immediately  to  be 
ynited  to  Miss  Shepherd;  and  Miss  Yaughan,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
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membar  for  Wales,  is  married  to  Mr.  Lee  Lee,  of  DellingtOD  House,  tlie 
present  member  for  that  city. 

Mr.  Baines  has  been  returned  member  for  Leeds,  beating  Sir  John 
Beckett  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  Mr.  Jacob,  a  Repealer,  has 
been  returned  at  Dungarvon,  against  Mr.  Barron,  who  stood  upon  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  interest ;  and  Mr.  Miles  has  been  elected  without 
opposition  for  East  Somersetshire,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Brigstock.  Mr. 
Prendergast,  whose  case  had  created  a  great  sensation  and  much 
animated  discussion  between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  East  India 
Directors,  is  dead.  Mr.  Babington  Macaulay  has  sailed  to  assume  his 
seat  at  the  Supreme  Council  Board  at  Calcutta;  and  the  Marquess  of 
Sligo  has  set  forth  to  supersede  Lord  Mulgrave  in  his  gove  nment  at 
Jamaica. 

Miss  Kemble  was  married  last  July  to  Mr.  Butler,  and  her  father  has 
arrived  in  England.  Mr.  Bunn  has  produced  an  extremely  clever 
translation  of  Scribe's  popular  comedy,  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Minbter 
and  the  Mercer  ";  and  Mrs.  Yates  has  reaped  a  new  wreath  of  laurel 
by  her  acting  of  Isabella,  at  the  Adelphi,  which  theatre,  by-the-by^  is 
decidedly  the  most  successful  of  any  playhouse  in  the  metropolis,  and 
very  justly  so. 

The  Benchers  of  the  Temple  have  again  refused  to  call  Mr.  Whittle 
Harvey  to  the  Bar,  after  a  very  long  and  patient  investigation  of  his  case, 
and  hearing  counsel  for  several  evenings  ;  and  Government,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  have  defeated  the  honourable  gentleman's  motion  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Pension  List  by  a  majority  of  eight. 

The  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
took  place  on  Thursday  the  6th,  at  Apsley  House.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  by  all  the  official  authorities  and  the  delegates,  and  a  few  of  the 
Duke's  personal  friends.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  were 
also  present.  The  Latin  speech  delivered  by  his  Grace  upon  the  occasion 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  appropriate  that  ever  was 
heard.  The  public  installation,  as  we  last  month  stated,  will  take  place 
the  first  week  in  July. 

The  Clubs.— The  Literary  Union  Club  has  been  dissolved — not  for  ever, 
but  in  order  to  be  reconstructed  upon  an  improved  principle.  White's, 
the  once  fashionable  and  political  head  -quarters,  is  in  a  rapid  state  c^ 
decadence^ — its  members  are  few,  and  their  number  is  daily  £minishing. 
The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  To  men  of  no  particular  politics.  Crock- 
ford's  aifords  agrimens  and  accommodation  highly  superior :  at  White's 
there  is  no  coffee-room;  and  if  men  choose  to  dine  there,  it  must  be  by 
a  preconcerted  arrangement.  At  Crockford's,  there  is  an  admirable 
dining  coffee-room,  with  the  illustrious  Ude  himself  as  chef  de  cuisine. 
So  much  for  the  unpolitical  portion  of  White's  men.  For  the  political 
members  of  White's,  the  Carlton  Club  presents  every  inducement ;  it 
blends  all  the  good  qualities  of  White's  with  all  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  Crockford's.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  respectable 
bay-vriudow  has  become  a  desert;  and  although  the  "  King,"  the 
"  Kang/'  and  the  **  ColoneV  (the  three  K's,  as  Sir  William  Cutis 
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would  have  said,)  may  still  be  seen  within  its  Bemicirclei  its  character 
is  lost,  its  prosperity  is  blighted. 

A  good  deal  of  this  change  is  attributable,  we  really  believe,  to  the 
extraordinary  alterations  and  improvements  which  that  very  extraordi* 
nary  and  shamefully  used  man,  Mr.  Nash,  has  effected  in  the  metropolis 
near  Charing  Cross.  Before  that  most  splendid  of  all  European  streets, 
Regent-street,  had  risen  from  the  ruins  of  alleys,  courts,  mewses,  and 
markets,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Haymarket  and  Cockspur-street  was 
never  thought  of,  except  as  the  way  to  or  from  the  houses  of  Parliament, 
along  which  the  great  and  gay  hurried  to  the  patrician  rise  of  St.  James's- 
street.  Now  we  have  congregated  in  that  once  disregarded  vicinage 
not  only  palace-like  mansions,  squares,  columns,  and  terraces,  but  the 
majority  of  the  London  clubs.  The  Carlton,  the  Athenaeum,  the  two 
United  Service  Clubs,  the  University,  and  the  Travellers'.  By  the 
success  of  Regent-street,  Bond-street,  to  which,  in  other  days,  St 
James's-street  formed  a  sort  of  ante-chamber,  is  a  desert, — a  place 
where,  in  wet  "weather,  a  man  might  go  to  look  for  a  snipe,  but  where  no 
man  now  would  think  of  either  walking  or  riding  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
anybody.  The  point  of  attraction  is  therefore  moved ;  and  for  every 
convenience  as  relates  to  official  or  Parliamentary  life,  the  new  region  is 
unquestionably  far  superior. 

Brookes's  continues  in  full  vigour,  with  blinds  up  and  curtains  down  \ 
while  the  respectable  Boodlers,  in  top-boots  and  corduroys,  continue  t« 
prose  and  twaddle  with  as  much  self'-satisfaction  as  ever.  And  as  for  the 
club  with  the  large  window,  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  (name  unknown,) 
it  does  just  as  well  where  it  is  as  anywhere  else.  And  the  respectable 
"  Arthur's  "  (where  they  shut  up  the  street-door  when  they  go  to  dinner, 
for  fear  of  losing  their  spoons)  is  of  a  class  of  club  so  amiable,  so  dull,  and 
so  uninteresting,  that  the  gentlemen  who  compose  it  hardly  know  when, 
as  they  certainly  do  not  kuow  why,  they  meet  under  its  very  handsome 
roof. 

The  Oriental — or,  as  the  hackney-coachmen  call  it,  the  Horizontal 
Club — in  Hanover-square,  does,  however,  outdo  even  Arthur's  for 
quietude.  Placed  at  the  comer  of  a  cul  de  sac — at  least  as  far  as  car* 
riages  are  concerned,  and  in  a  part  of  the  square  to  which  nobody  not 
proceeding  to  one  of  four  houses  which  occupy  that  particular  side  ever 
thinks  of  going,  its  little  windows,  looking  upon  nothing,  give  the  idea 
of  mingled  dulness  and  inconvenience.  From  the  outside  it  looks  like 
a  prison ; — enter  it,  it  looks  like  an  hospital,  in  which  a  smell  of  curry 
pervades  the  "  wards," — wards  filled  with  venerable  patients,  dressed 
in  nankeen  shorts,  yellow  stockings  and  gaiters,  and  faces  to  match. 
There  may  still  be  seen  pigtails  in  all  their  pristine  perfection.  It  is 
the  region  of  calico  shirts,  returned  writers,  and  guinea-pigs  grown  into 
bores.  Such  is  the  nabohery^  into  which  Harley-street,  Wimpole-street, 
and  Gloucester-place,  daily  empty  their  precious  stores  of  bilious 
humanity. 

When  Gay  wrote  his  famous  fable,  '*  The  Hare  with  many  Friends,*' 
he  little  anticipated  the  event  which  last  week  occurred  to  prove  that  a 
hare,  however  maltreated  by  many  friends,  might  have  one  friend,  who 
alone  would  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  fifty.    Monday  week,  Sir 
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Thomas  Clarges  died  at  Brightoa.  His  will  has  been  found ;  and  he 
has  left  Colonel  Hare,  who  is  on  his  way  to  England  with  Sir  William 
RuBselly  (to  whose  mission  he  was  attached,)  from  Lisbon,  all  his 
magnificent  Yorkshire  property,  estimated  at  ten  thousand  a-year. 
Whether  the  gallant  Colonel  had  any  reason  to  expect  this  bequest,  we 
know  not,  (his  mother,  we  believe,  was  a  connexion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges;)  but  if  he  had  not,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  much  more 
agreeable  surprise  than  that  which  awaits  him  on  lus  arrival,  of  finding 
himself  Hare  to  Sir  Thomas's  property. 


Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  has  passed  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  Egypt, 
devoting  himself  with  unremitting  attention  to  the  decyphering  hiero- 
glyphics, is  about  to  publish  the  results  of  his  most  laborious  and  in- 
teresting investigation.  Amongst  other  things,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  set  at  rest  a  long-disputed  question,  with  regard  to  the 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the  beast  with  square 
ears  cut.  He  shows  to  a  certainty  that  this  figure  represents  Osiris, 
In  order  to  match  this  invaluable  discovery,  Gantin  the  confectioner 
has  sent  to  Norway  for  ices. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Stanley  are  too  much  for  the  Member  for 
Dublin  and  his  '*  forty."  Upon  two  or  three  occasions  during  the 
month,  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  informed  him,  in  a  manner  the  most 
unequivocal,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  exactly  upon  a  par  with 
the  Com  Exchange,  and  that  the  attitude  of  a  bully  is  not  altogether 
becoming  in  a  Member  of  Parliament.  It  will  be  well  if  the  Honour- 
able and  Learned  Grentleman  will  for  the  future  adopt  his  own  bye 
phrase  with  respect  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and — "  let  him  alone."  The  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  O'Conuell's  sneer  at 
national  faith,  was  altogether  worthy  of  an  enlightened  statesman  and 
an  honourable  man.  The  country  is  indebted  to  him  for  maintaining 
its  proud  and  honest  position,  and  for  watching  to  protect  its  high  cha* 
racter  from  the  attempts  of  such  as  would  not  only  "  beggar  "  one  por- 
tion of  the  state,  but  d^ade  and  dishonour  another.  It  was  well  said 
by  Sir  Robert,  that  the  Irish  people — such  as  desire  the  preservation  of 
order  and  of  good  faith,  public  or  private — would  learn  what  sort  of 

{ractice  would  follow  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  which  so  broad  a  hint 
ad  been  given*   . 
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Principles  of  Greology,  being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  former  Changes 
of  the  Earth's  Surface,  by  reference  to  Causes  now  in  operation.  By 
Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c,      3  vols. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Lyell,  and  the  scientific  part  of  the  public,  on  the 
conclusion  of  his  admirable  work  on  the  most  difficult,  and  to  some,  at  least, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  sciences.  In  our  notices  of  the  former 
volumes,  we  have  detailed  the  principles  of  Mr.  Lyell* s  theory,  and  avowed 
our  conviction,  that  hitherto  iQl  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
geology  confirm  and  establish  it.  We  followed  him  through  his  details 
without  weariness;  and  his  reasonings,  founded  on  facts  which,  when 
fairly  stated,  are  themselves  arguments,  fully  satisfied  us.  We  waited 
for  the  present  volume  with  something  like  impatience,  at  the  same  time 
assured  that  we  should  lose  nothing  by  the  delay.  It  is,  indeed,  a  per* 
formance  worthy  of  a  philosopher, — a  man  enthusiastically  .  devoted  to 
science,  and  especiaUy  to  the  one  which  he  seems  destined,  more  than  any 
other  writer,  to  advance  and  illustrate.  It  seems  now  in  vain  to  limit  the 
period  of  the  earth's  existence  as  commencing  with  the  time  to  which  the 
Mosuc  account  of  the  creation  has  referred  the  transactions  of  the  six 
days.  Under  some  form  or  other,  while  it  was  undergoing,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  now  at  work,  the  most  wonderful  transformations,  the  earth 
probably  existed  millions  and  millions  of  ages  before  it  became  the  habi- 
tation of  man.  Mr.  Lyell  has  at  length  classified  the  different  periods  of 
its  characteristic  changes ;  and,  from  actual  observation  and  personal  re- 
search, has  proved  the  decision  is  neither  fanciful  nor  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  an  hypothesis.  We  repeat,  what  we  believe  we  nave 
before  asserted  on  this  subject,  that  the  Mosaic  statement  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  geology,  and  that  Mr.  Lyell 
throughout  breathes  a  spirit  favourable  to  Divine  revelation.  It  seems, 
however,  that  one  of  our  super-orthodox  contemporaries  took  alarm  at  the 
apparent  boldness  of  some  of  Mr.  Lyell*s  speculations,  and  expressed  their 
disapjm)bation  without  duly  examining  the  work,  or  being  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges  they  alleged  agamst  its  author.  This  has  fortunately 
afforded  Mr.  Lyell  the  opportunity  of  explicitly  stating  his  views,  and  of 
exonerating  himself  from  every  suspicion  of  infidelity  or  scepticism. 

The  imputation,  which  he  repudiates  in  his  concluding  remarks,  is  that, 
in  his  first  volume,  he  had  endeavoured  to  establish  the  proposition,  that 
"  the  existing  causes  of  change  have  operated  with  absolute  uniformity 
from  all  eternity.*'  Mr.  I-yell  justly  remarks,  that  this  is  a  strange  mis- 
conception of  the  scope  of  his  ailment.  In  his  defence,  he  quotes  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  who  observed,  "  that  it  was  one  thing  to  declare  that  we  had 
not  vet  discovered  the  traces  of  a  beginning,  and  another  to  deny  that  the 
earth  ever  had  a  beginning.'* 

*' With  equal  justice,"  Mr.  Lyell  continues,  "might  an  astronomer  be  accused  of 
asserting  that  the  works  of  creation  extend  throughout  infinite  space,  t)ecause  he 
refuses  to  take  for  granted  that  the  remotest  stars  now  seen  in  the  heavens  are  on 
the  utmost  verge  Si  the  material  universe.  Every  improyement  of  the  telescope 
has  brought  thousands  of  new  worlds  into  view,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  raah 
and  unphilosophical  to  imagine  that  we  already  survey  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast 
scheme,  or  that  it  will  ever  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  human  observation. 
But  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises  in  favour  of  the  infinity  of  the 
space  that  has  been  filled  with  worlds ;  and  if  the  material  universe  has  any  limits, 
it  then  foUowH  that  it  must  occupy  a  minute  and  infinitesimal  point  in  infinite 
space.  So  if,  in  tracing  the  earth's  history,  we  arrive  at  the  monuments  of  events 
which  may  have  happened  millions  of  ages  before  our  times,  and  if  we  still  find  no 
decided  evidence  of  a  commencement,  yet,  the  argument  from  analogy  in  support 
of  the  probability  of  a  beginning,  remains  unshaken ;  and  if  the  past  duration  of  the 
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earth  be  finite,  then  the  aggregate  of  geological  epochs,  however  nnmerona,  must 
constitute  a  mere  moment  of  the  past,  a  mere  infinitesimal  portion  of  etemi^.** 

"  It  has  been  argued,  that  as  the  different  states  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
different  species  by  which  it  has  been  inhabited,  have  had  each  their  origin,  and 
many  of  them  their  termination,  so  the  entire  series  may  hate  commenced  at  a 
certain  period.  It  has  also  been  urged,  that  as  we  admit  the  creation  of  man  to 
have  occurred  at  a  comparatively  modern  epoch — as  we  concede  the  aaConishiog 
fact  of  the  first  introduction  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  so  also  we  may 
conceive  the  first  creation  of  the  planet  itself." 

We  are  far  from  denying  the  weight  of  this  reasoning  from  analogy ; 
but,  although  it  may  strengthen  our  conviction,  that  the  present  system  ol' 
change  has  not  gone  on  from  eternity,  it  cannot  warrant  us  in  presuming 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  behold  the  signs  of  the  earth's  origin  or  the 
evidences  of  the  first  introduction  into  it  of  organic  beings.  In  vain  do 
we  aspire  to  assign  limits  to  the  works  of  creation  in  ipace^  whether  we 
examine  the  starry  heavens,  or  that  world  of  minute  animalculse  which  is 
revealed  to  us  by  the  microscope.  We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  find 
that  in  time,  also,  the  confines  of  the  universe  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  ken.  But  in  whatever  direction  we  pursue  our  researches,  whether 
in  time  or  space,  we  discover  everywhere  the  clear  proofs  of  a  creative 
intelligence,  and  of  his  foresight,  wisdom,  and  power. 

"  As  geologists,  we  learn  that  it  is  not  only  the  present  condition  of  the  globe 
that  has  been  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  myriads  of  living  creatures,  bat  that 
many  former  states  also  have  been  equally  adapted  to  the  organisation  and  habits 
of  prior  races  of  beings.  The  disposition  of  the  seas,  continents,  and  islands,  and 
the  climates,  have  varied ;  so  it  appears  that  the  species  have  been  changed,  and 
yet  they  have  all  been  so  modelled,  as  types  analogous  to  those  of  existing  plants 
and  animalM,  as  to  indicate  (hroughout  a  perfect  harmony  of  desigpn  and  unity  of 
purpose.  To  assume  that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast  a 
scheme  was  within  the  reach  of  our  philosophical  inquiries,  or  even  of  our  specula- 
tionn,  appear  to  us  inconsistent  with  a  full  estimate  of  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  finite  powers  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  an  infinite  and  eternal 
Being." 

Mr.  Lyell's  "  Principles  of  Geolo^  '*  will  now  take  their  station  as  a 
standard  "Work  on  all  the  great  and  mteresting  subjects  on  which  he  treats. 
These  volumes  comprehend  all  that  is  real  in  discovery, — all  that  is  philo- 
sophical in  principle — all  that  is  fair  in  deduction — all,  in  fact,  tliat  deserves 
the  name  of  science, — we  had  almost  said  it  is  a  work  that  supersedes  eveiy 
other  on  geology. 

Letters  from  Switzerland  and  Italy  during  a  late  Tour.     By  the  Author 
of"  Letters  from  the  East,"  and  "  Travels  in  the  East." 

Mr.  Came  is  too  well-known  as  a  lively  and  interesting  writer  to  require 
any  commendation  of  ours.  Who  has  not  read  "  Letters  from  the  East,'* 
and  a  variety  of  other  beautiful  specimens  of  genuine  sentiment  and  ex- 
cellent writing  from  the  pen  of  this  amiable  delineator  of  general  nature  ? 
and  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  have  not  risen  from  the  perusal  enlightened 
and  improved.  We  assure  them  that  the  present  volume  is  worthy  to 
take  its  place  with  the  best  of  its  predecessors.  The  "  Letters  from 
Switzerland  and  Italy*'  possess  all  the  interest  of  a  romantic  story :  afiecting 
incidents,  glowing  scenery,  profound  reflections,  lively,  sparkling,  and 
sometimes  pensive  remarks,  enrich  and  adorn  every  page.  We  might 
select  many  pleasing  illustrations  to  confirm  this  statement,  but  our  plan 
is  not  to  abridge  every  work  we  notice,  nor  to  transfer  its  best  parts  to  our 
own  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  value  at  the  expense  of  another.  We 
shall  be  quite  content  for  the  re^er  to  thank  us,  when  he  has  enjoyed  the 
pleasure,  for  pointing  out  to  him  a  volume  which  abounds  in  descriptions 
equal,  and  frequently  superior,  to  the  following : — 

'*  The  fate  that  befell  the  village  of  Biel,  situated.in  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Valais,  was  singular  and  appalling.    It  ocmtaiAed  three  «r 
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four  thonsand  inhabitants,  an  indnfetrioas  race  who  cnltivated  their  Utile  territory, 
and  lived  almost  wholly  ou  its  produce.  Many  a  wild  vale  and  tract,  even  of  beauty 
in  this  land  lies  so  remote  from  the  beaten  track  of  travellers  as  rarely  to  be  visited ; 
one  of  these  was  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  snow  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  was  a  savage  and  lonely  abode,  but  its  people  were 
deeply  attached  to  their  homes ;  and  though,  like  many  of  the  Swiss  peasantry, 
they  might  murmur  at  times  at  their  lot,  they  would  have  refused  to  exchange  it 
for  a  more  flattering  one  in  another  land.  The  acddent  that  desolated  every 
hearth,  and  crushed  all  their  hopes  and  toils,  occurred  in  the  midst  of  winter* 

"  The  village  was  encompas.^ed  by  mountains,  from  which  the  oldest  inhabitants 
had  never  known  any  avalanches  fall,  or  had  ever  heard  their  fathers  speak  of  such 
an  event ;  so  that  the  people  dwelt  in  security,  nor  dreamed  of  a  swift  and  terrible 
destruction. 

^*  One  morning  most  of  the  men  were  at  work  in  the  fields ;  few,  except  the 
women,  the  aged,  and  the  sick,  remained  within  doors,  and  the  former  were  busied 
in  their  household  occupations.  The  fall  of  snow  this  year  had  been  unusually 
heavy,  but  it  could  not  be  conceived  that  death  was  to  be  hurled  from  the  distance 
of  two  leagnesi  from  a  summit  that  was  not  even  visible,^>yet  so  it  was.  The 
morning  was  a  clear  and  beautiful  one,  when  those  who  were  at  work  in  the  fields 
suddenly  heard  a  rushing  sound,  and,  looking  back,  saw  an  immense  body  of  snow 
issue  forth  from  the  mouth  of  a  ravine ;  it  had  travelled  six  miles  through  this 
ravine  from  the  precipice  where  it  fell.  The  village  lay  directly  beneath,  and  the 
avalanche  buried  it :  cottages,  gardens,  and  trees,— all  disappeared  I  It  was  but 
the  rush  of  a  few  moments,  for  the  loosened  mass  fell  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cataract; 
and  the  wretched  villagers  looked  on  the  calm  and  dazzling  surface  of  snow  that 
slept  horribly  on  their  hearths  and  homes  beneath.  The  shouts  of  the  children, 
the  cheerful  call  of  the  mother,  the  guardian  cry  of  the  village  dog,  were  hushed 
now.  They  gathered  quickly  round,  and  plied  every  efibrt  of  strength  and  skill  to 
remove  the  snow.  The  peasants  from  the  nearest  hamlets  hastened  to  assist ;  but 
the  snow  lay  on  the  roofs  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  for  a  long  time 
their  efibrts  were  in  vain ;  it  was  a  lingering  and  a  miserable  work,  for  no  one 
knew  the  fate  of  those  who  were  beneath.  The  father  knew  not  if  he  were  child- 
less,  or  the  husband  if  he  should  find  his  wife  living  or  sls!n  !  They  called  aloud, 
and  shouted  during  their  toil,  but  nothing,  save  some  faint  ones  or  groans,  oould 
be  heard.  They  were  like  gamblers,  frenzied  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  each 
cast,  and  bending  in  agony  over  the  yet  unclaimed  piles  of  gold.  Had  a  great  painter 
been  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  would  have  loved  to  trace  the  scene— the 
agitated  groups  of  peasantry  digging  into  the  heart  of  the  fatal  avalanche,  and 
each  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  at  every  stroke  to  his  own  home,  that  he  panted 
yet  dreaded  to  see. 

*'  And  when  the  canopy  of  snow  was  removed — and  this  was  the  worit  of  somd 
days— it  seemed  that  the  dead  were  more  happy  than  the  living  who  were  found. 
The  latter  were  miserably  maimed  and  crushed,  and  they  had  remained  long  be- 
neath 'the  snow  without  food,  or  light,  or  motion ;  for  the  darkness,  they  said,  was 
dreadful  to  bear.  Numbers  lay  dead ;  some  in  the  chambers  that  were  shattered 
above  them,  and  some  without  doors,  in  their  little  gardens,  or  wherever  the  de<« 
struction  forced  them.  They  had  either  lingered  or  died  alone,  for  none  in  the 
sudden  darkness  and  terror  could  help  the  other.  Sixty  or  eighty  of  the  wounded 
were  carried  to  the  nearest  hospital ;  and  poverty  and  sorrow  came  on  every  familyi 
and  that  greatest  curse  of  the  peasant — loneliness. 

"  The  roof  that  was  destroyed,  and  the  little  garden  that  was  laid  waste,  might 
be  raised  a^in  ;  but  who  could  restore  the  lost  wife  and  children  ?  Who  could 
liring  again  the  little  circle  that  gathered  round  the  hearth  at  mom  and  eve  ? 
'  The  golden  bowl '  of  the  poor  Swiss  was  rudely  ^  broken  in  pieces,'  and  his  heart 
was  almost  seared  by  the  blow  that  took  all  even  alL  from  him !  Yet  one  was 
•  left  behind.' 

"  It  so  happened,  however,  that  one  was  left ;  a  little  boy  five  years  of  age  was 
found  alive  and  unharmed,  clinging  to  the  neck  and  body  of  a  faithful  dog.  When 
the  mass  of  snow  fell,  and  his  mother  and  the  other  children  perished,  he  had 
clasped,  in  his  terror,  the  large  dog  who  chanced  to  be  close  to  him  at  the  moment. 
The  sagacions  animal  covered  him  with  his  body,  and  lay  gently  down  beside  him 
during  the  long  darkness ;  the  warmth  of  the  body,  as  well  as  his  companionship, 
dieered  the  little  fellow  through  the  trying  scene.  He  gave  a  simple  and  touching 
detail  of  his  own  feelings,  and  the  sounds  of  anguish  and  des^ur  that  he  bid  heard 
from  hour  to  hour."— Page  30. 

2  c  2 
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The  Royal  Mariner.    By  Charles  Doyne  Sillery,  Esq. 

The  motto  of  this  right  loyal  poem  is  "Fear  God,  Honour  the  King;** 
and,  indeed,  the  bravery  and  enterprize  of  our  good  monarch,  when  in 
former  days  he  "braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,**  merit  a  grate&l 
remembrance.  We  heartily  commend  the  sailor  who  trims  his  sea  plume 
in  such  honourable  service.  We  a^ee  with  Mr.  Sillery*s  opinion,  that 
"  the  British  Navy,  honoiu-ed  by  havmg  one  of  its  members,  now  for  the 
first  time,  elevated  to  the  throne,  has  always  been  a  noble  subject  of 
interest  and  eulogy,  and  the  very  name  is  a  mighty  and  inspiring  sound, 
communicating  a  feeling  of  security  and  superiority  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom."  We  love  to  witness  tne  enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  ardent 
seaman ;  it  is  full  of  truth ;  there  is  nothing  cold,  nothing  calculatinfi:. 
nothing  selfish,  about  it ;  it  is  free  and  boundless  as  the  ocean  whereon  it 
journeys ;  and  we  never  met  a  sailor  more  devoted  to  the  sea  than  the 
author  of  "  The  Royal  Mariner.'*  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
judge  of  the  author*s  merits  b)r  his  loycU  poem,  where  his  subject,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, created  a  boundary  which,  in  our  estimation,  a  free  seaman  could  ill 
brook;  and  we  particularly  recommend  among  other  of  its  "minor** 
contents,  to  our  readers,  the  perusal  of  the  blank  verse  poem,  called  "  The 
Burial  of  the  Dead  at  Sea."^ 

It  contains  many  powerful,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  touching,  lines. 
The  following  image  is  striking  :— 

<'  Now  the  bell. 
The  funeral  bell,  with  slow  and  solemn  tone 
On  board  the  ship  was  toU'd — peal  after  peal 
Rang  through  the  element,  like  blessed  souls 
Mourning  around  the  bark." 

There  are  also  some  light  and  varied  songs  that  would  set  well  to  music. 
"  Mary  to  her  exiled  Lover**  is  particularly  simple  and  graceful,  forming  a 
species  of  music  by  the  play  of  its  own  soft,  words  ;  and  there  are  many 
which  deserve  the  same  praise.  An  animated  likeness  of  our  good  Sailor 
King,  and  an  exceedingly  beautiM  vignette  title-page,  are  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  volume,  which  is  verv  properly,  and  by  permission,  dedicated 
to  the  Queen.  There  are  now-a-days  many  poetical  claimants  for  a  word 
of  notice  ;  it  is  difficult  to  accord  even  so  much  to  all.  But  Mr.  Sillery  is 
by  no  means  a  novice  in  his  vocation.  He  has  published  several  works  of 
exceeding  merit ;  and  is  a  poet  of  no  ordiiuuy  pretensions,  who  manifests 
much  skill  and  more  feeling  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Muse.  It  is  a  delightful, 
if  not  a  proHtable  calling ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  young  author 
on  the  praise  whicli  has  already  stimulated  him  to  exertion.  He  must, 
howevei',  be  assured  that  labour  is  necessary  to  finish  the  work  which  en- 
thusia.sm  may  commence.  The  more  severe  eye  of  criticism  may  detect 
some  faults  in  his  poetry,  but  there  is  far  more  to  commend ; — our  greater 
pleasure  is  to  encourage  where  we  find  much  promise ;  the  fruits  of  a  fine 
and  ingenuous  mind  are  before  us ;  and  if  there  be  a  few  weeds  that  we 
would  willingly  remove  from  their  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  the 
ground  is  so  capable  of  cultivation,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  young 
poet  will  attain  that  distinction  in  the  path  he  has  chosen,  for  which  he  so 
ardently  pants. 

Olympia  Morata ;   her  Times,  Life,  and  Writings.     Arranged  from 

,    Contemporary  and  other  Authorities.    By  the  Author  of  *'  Selwyn," 

"  Mornings  with  Mamma,"  "  Probation,"  "  Tales  of  the  Moors,"  &c. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  this  very  delightful  and  instructive  work  to 
our  readers  than  by  allowing  the  fair  collector  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed  to  speak  for  herself. 

^  Olympia  Morata,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  subject  of  the  following  me- 
moir was  a  young  lady  of  Ferrara,  educated  as  a  companion  and  model  to  the 
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daogfaten  of  die  princely  home  of  Este ;  and,  from  her  h!gh  endowments,  natural 
and  acquired,  the  friend  and  idol  of  the  most  learned  men  of  her  day.  Having 
embraced  the  reformed  tenets,  then  beginning  to  excite  suspicion  in  Italy,  she  nar- 
rowly escaped  persecution  in  her  owxk  country,  by  marrying,  and  following  to  his 
native  Germany,  an  amiable  youth  of  similar  opinions:  It  was,  however,  only  to 
be  plunged,  by  an  untoward  fatOi^  in  all  the  horrors  and  vicissitudes  of  war.  Suc- 
cessively the  mhabitaiit  of  various  besieged  cities,  and  hunted  from  one  to  another 
by  the  utmost  virulence  of  bigotry,  pestilence,  famine,  and  peril  were  her  portion 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  a  life,  whose  termination  they  aooelerated  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  she  gently  expired,  lamented  by  all  who  admired 
her  talents  or  appreciated  her  virtues.  Elegant  poems  (chiefly  on  sacred  subjects) 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  familiar  letters,  breathing  the  very  soul  of  unobtrusive 
piety,  established  her  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  and  the  affection  of  a 
large  circle  of  sorrowing  friends.    Her  death  took  place  at  Heidelberg  in  1666. 

'*  It  is  to  brief,  but  beautiful,  notices  of  this  interesting  person,  occurring  in  the 
admirable  work  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  on  the  *  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy/  that  the  authoress  is  indebted  for  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  com- 
pilation of  the  following  pages.  The  motive  to  which  they  owed  their  origin  was 
simply  the  desire  of  becoming  herself  better  acquainted  with,  and  introdudug  to 
other  unlearned  readers,  the  life  and  writings  of  a  Christian  heroine,  uniting,  in 
so  rare  and  eminent  a  degree  as  Olympla  Morata,  the  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments which  engage  human  esteem  with  the  more  imperishable  treasures  of  that 
*•  better  part,*  of  which  early  death  itself  cannot  deprive  her." 

Although  this  beautiful  narrative  is  at  times  interrupted  by  the  authoT*8 
eminently  intelligent  and  affecting  observations,  yet  they  add  to,  instead  of 
diminishmg  irom,  the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  whole — a  rare  instance 
of  such  an  effect,  produced  by  such  means.  Every  reader  is  not  capable 
of  reasoning  as  she  reasons  ;  and  the  young  may  be  taught  to  do  so  rightly 
by  attending  to  her  judicious  remarks.  We  cannot  command  success ; 
but  we  can  pronounce  that  this  volume  most  truly  deserves  it.  It  conveys 
a  great  deal  of  information ;  its  principles  are  altogether  favourable  to 
the  true  feminine  dignity  of  woman ;  and  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
raise  the  sex  to  their  proper  elevation  in  society,  it  will  be  read  with  un- 
mingled  satisfaction. 

The  Three  Great  Sanctuaries  of  Tuscany.  By  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bury. 

We  have  experienced  much  pleasure  in  the  perasal  of  this  classic  and 
elegant  volume ;  it  recalls  old  scenes,  and  renovates  the  remembrance  of 
what  we  ne*er  shall  look  upon  again ;  the  name  of  Lady  Charlotte  Bury 
has  ever  been  "like  the  breath  of  the  sweet  south,"  more  because  of  the 
virtues  of  her  exemplary  life  than  by  the  brightness  of  her  exalted  rank, 
though  both  may  be  truJv  termed  illustrious ;  and  never  was  her  pen  more 
aptly  employed  than  in  tne  present  instance. 

Tne  historical  and  legendary  notices  prefixed  to  each  poem  are  replete 
with  intense  interest ;  and  the  versification  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
subject,  so  graceful,  so  flowing,  so  easy,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to 
admire  most,  where  all  is  hallowed  by  that  pure  religious  and  moral  feeling, 
that  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  her  Ladyship's  pro- 
ductions. In  truth,  it  was  a  beautiful  task  for  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  and 
her  husband  to  undertake  together ;  his  pencil  and  her  pen  were  well 
calculated  to  illustrate  each  other ;  but  painful,  indeed,  is  the  feeling  that 
fills  the  heart,  when  we  remember  that  the  hand  which  held  the  pencil  is 
cold  and  lifeless,  and  that  it  has  been  the  destiny  of  the  wife  to  send  forth 
the  completion  of  the  task  alone.  The  engravings  are  admirable  in  effect, 
and  toned  by  a  feeling  which  well  accords  with  the  subject  upon  which  the 
Rev.  Edward  Burjr's  skill  in  art  was  exercised.  We  can  only  add,  in  con- 
clusion to  this  brief  notice,  that  the  work,  both  in  design  *and  execution, 
may  safely  be  termed  a  book  of  beauty.  We  recommend  all  who  have 
dreamt  of  loveliness  to  look  upon  the  Lady*s  Portrait,  and  their  dream  will 
be  realised. 


^ 


Tour  of  the  Amfincan  Lakes  and  among  the  Indians  of  the  NorthoWest 
TerritoiT  in  1830.  Disclosing  the  Character  and  Prospects  of  the 
Indian  Kace.    By  C.  Colton.     2  vols. 

These  volumes  suppljr  a  great  deal  of  information,  open  a  wide  field  for 
inquiry,  and,  in  point  of  interest,  are  equal  to  any  of  the  fictions  of  romance. 
The  maxim  of  nvron — *'  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction/'  (as  the 
author  pertinently  observes,) — ^was  never  more  applicable  than  to  the 
principal  subject  of  these  pages.  The  "  History  of  the  American  Indians** 
IS  the  romance  of  fact.  It  needs  not  a  single  dash  of  the  pencO, — not  a 
single  Ingredient  of  the  sentimentality  of  poetry,  to  give  it  life  and  power 
over  the  feelings.  The  naked  truth  has  in  it  more  of  poetry,  and  a  more 
energetic  challenge  on  the  affections,  than  any  possible  embellishment  or 
fictitious  garniture  that  could  be  thrown  around  it ;  more  than  any  crea- 
tions of  fancy  with  which  it  could  be  charged  show  that  race  as  they  are 
and  have  been,  and  none  of  human  kind  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  them. 
This  is  Mr.  Oolton  s  deliberate  testimony  in  a  general  form :  of  its  truth 
and  justice  the  pages  before  us  afibrd  the  most  ample  confirmation.  Per- 
haps no  man  is  oetter  qualified  than  our  author  to  write  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  America.  Its  domestic  manners ~its  civil  and  social  insti- 
tutions— its  new  population  —  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  —  and  the  cha- 
racter and  prospects  of  both,  are  more  familiar  to  him  than  to  most  others 
who  have  undertaken  to  make  the  world  in  general  acquainted  with  them. 
Having,  in  a  former  volume,  vindicated  his  countiy  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tions and  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  to  its  prejudice,  in  the  present 
undertaking  he  has  less  delicacy  in  exposing  the  unjust  and  cruel  policy 
which  continues  slavery  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  which  Has  diminished  to 
insignificance  and  threatens  nearly  to  exterminate  the  Indian  race, — ^the 
riffhtfUl  owners  of  the  soil,  and  once  the  sole  lords  of  the  entire  continent. 
While  he  spares  not  the  American  States,  his  censures  are  far  from  being 
exclusive.  He  is  neither  governed  by  partiality  nor  prejudice ;  and,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  that  both  to  America  and  Great  Britain  he  has  dealt  out 
justice  with  an  even  hand. 

We  hope  the  following  remarks  will  not  be  lost  upon  those  for  whom  they 
are  more  especially  intended ;  we  are  sure  that  the  work  in  which  they  are 
found,  if  read  by  the  civilized  of  both  hemispheres,  will  go  far  to  decide 
public  opinion  on  the  momentous  questions  which  they  involve.  The  fate 
of  the  American  Indians,  whether  they  shall  exist  or  be  annihilated,  has 
ooyne  to  a  crisis : — 

*<  Thair  rights,"  Mr.  Golton  lays,  «<  are  properly  the  cause  of  humanity,  and, 
though  well-defined  in  the  oontcience  of  the  woHd,  are  yet  undefined  and  un- 
settled in  the  foci  and  operation  of  *tbeir  social  and  political  relations ;  and 
these  rights  can  only  be  fizied  by  a  thorough  public  discussion  before  the  world, 
which  will  claim  to  be  arbiter  in  the  case,  and  which  alone,  as  a  community  of  na- 
tionS}  is  likely  to  be  a  fair  court  of  appeal.  The  question  of  tbese  rights  is  so  pro- 
minent and  interesting,  that  the  ororld  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  it ;  and  the  sooner 
that  opinion  is  formed  and  expressed  the  better.  That  judgment  can  hardly  be 
wrong ;  and  it  must  also  be  respected  and  influential,  if  it  comes  in  season ;  indeed, 
the  very  anticipation  of  it  may  possibly  answer  all  the  purposes. 

**  The  challenge  of  the  attention  of  the  British  community  to  this  subject  is  es- 
pedaliy  proper,  as  they  are  involved  in  the  same  responsibility  with  the  United 
tkatet,  by  having  an  equal  number  of  Indians,  more  or  less,  upon  their  bauds  in 
their  North  American  colonies,  over  whom  their  Colonial  Governments  are  com- 
pelled to  legislate,  and  whose  existence  and  future  amelioration  depend  upon  the 
treatment  thev  ihall  receive  from  those  authorities.  The  Indians  of  the  Canadas 
have  no  formal  guarantee  of  their  distinct  rights,  which  they  can  assert  against 
being  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Colonial  Governments ;  and  whenever  the 
white  population  crowds  upon  them,  they  are  ruhject  to  the  same  traiu  of  injuries 
which  have  l>een  suffered  in  the  adjoining  states. 

*'  The  anthor  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  salvation  of  the  Indians,  as  a 
race,  depends  jointly  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and  inasmuch  as 
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tli0  erisit  of  their  deatlnv  has  evidently  errived.  it  it  deemed,  proper  and  obligatory 
that  tfaeir  case,  with  the  history  and  nature  of  their  wrongs,  should  be  laid,  without 
disguise,  before  the  two  communities,  unless  their  doom  must  be  considered  as  on- 
ayoidably  forestalledi  and  themselves  abandoned  to  annihilation." 

We  fear  that  the  decree  has  gone  forth.  European  wants,  joined  to  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature,  when  excited  into  baneftd  activity  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  will  leave  nothing  for  the  poor  Indian  wanderer 
to  hope.  He  must  be  a  stranger  and  an  outcast  in  his  father-land,  till  the 
heel  of  oppression  shall  tread  him  for  ever  in  the  dust. 

We  would  willingly  enrich  our  pages  with  further  extracts ;  but  feeling 
persuaded  that  the  work  itself  will  be  widely  diffused,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  its  circulation  will  be  the  impression  which  it  cannot  &il  to  make 
on  the  public  mind,  we  content  ourselves  with  cordially  wishing  it  the 
success  }t  go  well  deserves, 

Chiistian  Stfaics ;  or.  Moral  Philogophy  on  the  Principles  of  Divine 

Revelation.    By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

The  publication  of  such  a  work  as  the  present,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  makes  its  appearance,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  it  becomes  our  rulers  in  church  and  state  seriously  to  mark  and 
promptly  to  improve.  The  Dissenters  have  now  their  professors  and  chairs 
of  philosophy.  Science  and  letters  are  as  abundantly  cultivated  by  the 
despised  sectaries  as  by  those  who  live  among  cathedral  stalls  and  mono^ 
pohze  to  themselves  the  seats  of  learning ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  labouring  as  they  do  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  exclusion 
from  our  universities,  these  men,  without  a  church,  and  with  a  kind  of 
mutilated  social  existence,  continue  to  take  their  station  as  high  in  the 
literature  of  their  country  as  any  of  its  privileged  and  more  favoured  sons. 

Dr.  Wardlaw's  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  delivered  at  the  Congre- 
gational Library,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  are  far,  far  more  worthy  of  a 
Christian  divine,  and  far  more  sound  and  correct  in  their  philosophical 
principles,  than  the  treatises  on  the  same  subject  put  forth  by  Paley  and 
sutler. 

These  lectures  would  furnish  an  admirable  text-book  for  all  our  colleges 
and  universities.  We  were  especially  struck  with  the  lecturer's  modest, 
yet  manly,  investigation  of  the  moral  system  of  Bishop  Butler,  Great 
minds,  sincerely  pursuing  the  discovery  of  truth,  however  they  may  differ, 
must  always  feel  a  just  reverence  of  each  other's  worth.  We  nope  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  a  system  of  ethics  founded  on  the  present  character  of 
human  nature,  formed  without  consulting  revelation,  which,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  is  the  moral  work  of  the  Deity,  and  enforced  by  motives  irrespective 
of,  and  sometimes  opposed  to,  the  dictates  of  a  religion  which  we  all  ac« 
knowledge  to  be  divine. 

Lays  and  Legends  of  yarious  Nations,    By  W.  L  Thomfl,    Part  L — 

Germany. 

The  "  Lays  and  Legends  of  Germany  "  here  given  to  the  public  form  a 
very  amusing  introduction  to  a  series  of  similar  works,  in  which  the  legen- 
dary lore  of  all  tiie  principal  nations  of  the  world  will  be  submitted  to  the 
reading  world.  There  are  two  classes  to  whom  the  collection  cannot  fail 
of  bemg  acceptable, — the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who  will  find  an 
ample  and  novel  supply,  and  the  inquirers  into  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  through  that  pleasant  medium,  the  history  of  fiction,  who  are  pre- 
sented with  abundant  matter  for  speculation,  not  only  in  the  tales  them- 
selves, but  in  the  notes  with  which  the  editor  has  illustrated  them.  The 
"  Lays  and  Legends  of  Germany"  form  the  first  part  of  what  can  scarcely 
fail  tQ  be  a  valuable  and  amusing  collection  of  the  legends  of  the  "  olden 
time,"  and  which,  we  trust,  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  merits. 
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Our  limits  will  not  permit  of  our  giving  a  specimen ;  but  we  the  less  regret 
that  fact,  inasmuch  we  believe  our  r^ers  will  recompense  themselves  tor 
the  omission  by  seciuring  the  work  itself. 

Travelling  Mems,  during  a  Tour  through  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prossia, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of 
1832;  including  an  Excursion  up  the  Rhine.  By  Thomas  Dyke, 
jun. 

Mr.  Dyke  is  a  veiy  intelligent  and  observing  traveller,  endowed  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  whatever 
came  under  his  notice ;  and  the  two  spare  volumes  which  he  has  quaintly 
entitled  "  TraveUing  Mems,**  are  lively  exhibitions,  in  rather  a  loose  and 
careless  style,  of  eveiy  thing  that  he  deemed  interesting.  Their  principal 
attraction  is  derived  from  the  new  as}>ect  and  changed  cmsumstances  of  the 
different  countries  he  visited,  at  a  period  so  important  to  Europe  as  the  year 
1832,  and  the  freshness  of  the  events  which  he  describes,  not  only  in  the 
memory  but  in  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  The  deadliest  enmities  are  often 
to  be  foimd  between  the  foes  that  once  were  friends— Holland  and  Belgium, 
to  wit.  As  the  travellers  approached  Maestricht  they  were  doomed  to 
feel  some  of  the  incon/eniences  arising  from  the  hostility  of  these  countries 
to  each  other — which  so  recently  appeared  one  and  undivisible. 

^*  A  numerous  throng  of  peasantry  was  waiting  at  the  gate  to  be  admitted  witli 
their  Tarious  produce  for  the  use  of  the  town  and  garrison.  At  one  o'clock  the 
drawbridge  was  lowered,  when  a  superior  officer,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort  of 
soldiery,  brought  forth  a  ponderous  bunch  of  keys,  that  must  have  bek>nged  to 
Blue  Beard,  and  unlocked  the  gate — ^admitting  the  peasantry,  but  refusing  us.  A 
big-whiskered  hero,  as  tall  as  a  tower,  and  looking  as  fierce  as  Bobadil,  came  for- 
ward from  the  party,  whiffing  at  his  long  embossed  pipe,  and  enveloping  his  musta- 
chios  in  volumes  of  smoke.  Seeing  that  our  nether  habiliments  were  not  as  capa- 
cious and  broad-bottomed  as  those  of  Hollanders,  he  addressed  us  in  French,  de- 
manding our  business,  our  route.,  our  country,  with  a  dozen  more  questions  jumbled 
into  one,  which  we  answered  hy  requesting  permission  to  view  the  town  and  its  fine 
cathedral.  The  fellow  returned  to  his  party ;  a  council  was  held ;  and,  finally,  a 
second  message  was  brought  to  us  by  the  same  ambassador.  He  insisted  on  know- 
ing where  we  came  from ;  and  on  our  naming  Belgium,  the  matter  was  settled,  and 
we  were  significantly  requested  to  retire  by  the  way  we  came.  In  vain  we  repre- 
sented ourselves  as  Messieurs  Anglais,  travelling  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and 
wonderful,  and  disclaimed  acquaintance  with  the  enemy; — we  met  with  a  point 
blank  refusal,  and  the  ambassador  retired.  Determined,  however,  as  we  had  come 
so  far,  to  see  all  we  could,  we  jumped  upon  a  mound,  and  from  it  obtained  an  ezeet 
lent  view  of  the  various  appendages  to  a  strong  fortress.  The  moats,  drawbridge, 
inner  gateway,  and  fortifications  lay  revealed  to  our  view:  but  while  indulging  in 
this  stolen  privilege,  a  peremptory  call  from  the  officer  told  us  that  if  we  did  not 
sound  an  instant  , retreat,  he  would  send  us  a  more  summary  messenger.  This 
was  enough  for  us;  our  force  was  unequal  to  the  siege^  and  we  promptly  obeyed ; 
not,  however,  without  loitering  to  catdi  another  view  of  this  interesting  place.** 

We  scarcely  need  recommend  a  work  which,  if  it  convey  nothing  very 
profound  on  the  great  stirring  questions  so  interesting  at  the  period  to 
which  it  refers,  will  be  sure  to  aftbrd  a  few  hours  of  rational  amusement ; 
and  will  not  fail  to  prove  a  very  useful  companion  to  those  who  may 
meditate  a  similar  excursion. 

The  Sacred  Classics ;  a  Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity.  Vol.  I. — ^A  Dis- 
course on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Cattermole,  B.D. 

If  the  publishers  of  the  "  Sacred  Classics'*  proceed  as  they  have  com- 
menced, we  (ioubt  not  their  general  acceptance  with  the  public.  Two  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  noble  works  in  our  language  are,  Milton*s  '*  Speech 
for  Unlicensed<Preaching,'*  and  Taylor  s  '*  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  i^ 
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phesying.**  They  differ,  however,  in  important  particulars.  Milton  saw 
the  subject  in  a  clearer  light  than  his  right-reverend  coadjutor  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  We  recommend  Mr.  Cattermole  to  read  the  "  Areopagitica  ** 
with  attention :  it  ma^  perhaps  convince  him  that  the  liberty  of  prophesy- 
ing admits  not  of  limitations  or  exceptions.  It  is  not  as  sects  that  men  are 
to  be  punished  or  restrained,  while  they  obey  the  laws ;  for  their  fanatical 
extravagancies,  if  th^  do  no  injury  to  the  community :  they  are  account- 
able to  God  alone.  Let  opinions  be  free  as  the  air,  and  they  will  soon 
become  as  pure  and  salutary. 

Torrens  on  Wages  and  Combination. 

This  is  one  of  the  clearest,  best-written  books  we  have  ever  seen.  To 
hear  of  any  work  on  political  economy  now-a-days  is  to  be  frightened :  the 
muddy  stream  flowing  from  the  muddy  brains  of  most  of  these  writers 
would  pollute  the  clearest  intellect  in  Christendom,  so  much  is  there,  in 
general,  of  hard-headed  nonsense  and  fine-spun  truisms.  But  this  tract, 
by  Colonel  Torrens,  is  as  lucid  as  the  day,  and  he  that  runs  may  read,  and 
he  must  be  a  sad  fool  if  he  does  not  understand.  We  re^et  extremely  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  extracts,  as  we  would  wilhngly  be  the  means 
of  circulating  some  of  the  wholesome  truths  with  regard  to  wages  and 
combination.  The  gross  impolicy  of  placing  anv  restriction,  either  on 
labour,  or  the  rate  at  which  labour  is  psuid,  is  shown  to  demonstration. 
The  chapter  on  Mr.  Fielden  s  scheme  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  is  a 
complete  demolisher.  The  utter  impossibility  of  realizing  the  benevolent 
mono- maniac  schemes  of  Owen  and  others,  without  positive  ruin  to  the 
country,  is  shown  to  an  arithmetical  certainty.  This  chapter,  and  the  one 
on  a  free  trade  in  com,  would,  if  circulated  cheaply  among  the  lower  classes, 
do  more  good  than  all  the  penny  trash  that  ever  issued  from  the  press,  and 
show  the  workmen  what  fearful  enemies  well-meaning  friends  may  prove. 
As  a  whole,  for  style  and  for  matter,  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  class  we 
ever  read. 

The  Philosophical  Rambler ;  or,  the  Observations  and  Adventures  of  a 
Pedestrian  Tourist  through  France  and  Italy. 

Tours  and  Travels!  Travels  and  Tours!  We  are  drugged  with  them 
almost  to  nausea ;  they  form  nine-tenths  of  the  publications  which  issue 
from  the  press.  Can  they  all  find  readers  ?  No,  nor  reviewers  either,  unless 
the  "gentle  craft ''  are  willing  to  lose  both  their  time  and  their  temper.  We 
consider  ourselves,  however,  fortunate  in  the  works  of  this  description 
which  we  have  this  month  been  called  to  notice.  If  not  of  the  highest 
order,  they  deserve  the  commendation  we  have  given  them;  and  the 
present  is  decidedly  the  best.  He  that  was  a  Solitary  Rambler  through 
France  and  Italy,  on  his  return  has  rendered  himself  a  very  instructive  and 
delightful  companion. 

Uis  account  of  himself  is  characteristic  and  amusing. 

'^  A  *•  Rambler,'  who  had  already  made  the  drcait  of  the  globe  in  March  of 
knowledge,  and  to  gratify  his  own  adventurous  cnriotifey,  started  from  England  on 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  France  and  Italy  ;  and  fitting  himself  with  a  beseeming 
knapsack  at  Dieppe,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  tbe  south  of  France,  to  view 
the  ancient  ruins,  and  other  beautiful  objects  of  art  and  nature  which  abound  in 
that  province  and  part'  of  Languedoc.  He  thus  entered  Italv  by  way  of  Nice,  and 
visited  in  succession  all  the  principal  cities,  their  palaces,  gailenes,  and  churdies  $ 
and,  although  the  route  be  a  beaten  track,  yet  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  treat 
it  after  an  untrodden  manner.  In  this  tour  the  reader  will  find,  among  other 
things,  some  interesting  descriptions  and  histories  of  the  antique  remains  of  Italy; 
accounts  of  the  topography  with  regard  to  health,  and  the  volcanic  geology  of  the 
country  he  passes  through  $  of  pilgrimages  to  holy  shrines ;  of  excursions  to  view 
the  corioos,  the  beautiful,  and  picturesque;  of  his  adventures  on  the  road,  and  of 
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hit  refleetions  and  leBtimeats  foggested  by  the  goenM  and  obJeoU  which  ppwentad 
themaelvet  a*  ha  trudged  along  his  solitary  route." 

The  author,  we  think»  has  far  exceeded  his  professions.  The  work  ts 
sufficiently  philosophical  and  scientific  to  justify  the  first  title — and  it 
cannot  be  ta^en  up  for  mere  amusement  without  being  perused  to  the  end. 
The  scientific  reader  will  be  greatly  interested  by  the  author's  observations 
on  the  source  of  the  malaria  of  Rome ;  on  the  discovery  of  an  extensive 
>fo8sil  forest ;  source  and  cause  of  the  sirocco ;  and  various  other  topics 
which  are  not  often  treated  in  a  book  of  travels. 

Hymns  for  Children.     By  Mrs.  Hemans. 

A  most  charming  little  volume,  worthy  of  its  gifted  author, — worthy  in 
every  sense,  whether  as  regards  the  talent  evinced,  or  the  use  to  which  it 
is  devoted.  A  series  of  brief  but  exquisite  poems  associate  the  idea  of 
religion  with  the  affections,  and  fill  the  youthful  mind  with  images  of 
power  ^nd  beauty  traced  to  their  direct  source — the  goodness  of  God. 

<<  These  are  thy  works,  Almighty  Father,  these ; 
The  rolling  year  is  full  of  thee." 

Time  may  deaden,  and  the  many  distractions  of  life  weaken,  the  first 
impression  of  these  pages,  but  it  will  never  be  quite  effaced.  In  long  after 
years,  when  the  spirit  has  sought  but  found  no  resting-place,  and  the  worn 
and  heavy  heart  goes  on  its  way  mournfully,  the  remembrance  of  those 
early  hours, 

^  When  bent  the  infant  knee  in  earnest  prayer," 

will  return ;  memory  will  have  treasured  the  sweet  and  sacred  music,  which 
will  awaken  at  a  touch. — Mrs.  Hemans,  we  observe,  promises  a  similar 
volume,  should  this  succeed.  It  deserves  success  of  the  most  extended 
and  exalted  kind — a  success  which  we  both  wish  and  prophesy. 

Archbishop  Whateley  on  Transportation. 

These  remarks  on  transportation,  and  on  a  recent  defence  of  the  system, 
are  well  worthy  of  the  enlightened  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  punishment  of  transportation,  now  so  generaUy  adopted,  either  as  a 
means  of  coloniiing  or  of  preventing  crime,  is  well  exposed.  The  baletiil 
effects  of  sending  hardened  criminals  to  infant  settlements  is  ably  insisted 
upon ;  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that,  in  most  cases,  transportation  is  a  wish 
gratified  rather  than  a  pain  inflicted.  His  Lordship  concludes  his  work  by 
pointing  out  the  advantages,  combating  the  objections  to,  and  strongly 
urging  the  necessity  of  appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  appendix  to  this  excellent  little  volume  there  are  some  details 
which  most  forcibly  display  the  vicious  effects  of  the  present  system. 

The  Autobiography  of  Grant  Thorbum. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  America,  but  much  in  its  praise,  and 
Grant's  book  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  one  who  meditates  a  trip 
to  the  •*  New  World,''  as  it  will  still  be  called,  like  the  New  E)re9i  when  it 
is  old ;  the  enterprize,  the  industry,  the  cheerfulness,  the  exertion  of  this 
extraordinary  Httle  man,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  whole  commer- 
cial world.  Patient  in  adversity,  temperate  in  prosperity,  and  useful  in 
his  varied  callings,  the  original  "Laurie  Todd/*  is  an  excellent  and 
charming  person ;  too  fond,  to  please  us,  of  American  politics,  but  yet  so 
truthful  and  straight-minded  in  all  his  ways,  that  we  bid  him  and  his 
singular  book,  God  speed  I  in  aJl  the  comers  of  the  eai'th.  We  wish  we 
haxT  space  for  a  lengthened  notice — ^but  we  must  only  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself;  they  will  read,  and  learn,  and  admire,  laugh,  and  censure, 
praise,  and  sometimes  condemn.    Much  that  is  contained  in  its  varied 
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pages,  the  spirit  and  indostiy  of  the  man  they  must  applaud,  despite  them- 
selves,—for  never  was  there  a  more  active  or  enterprizing  settler,  in  a  barren 
land ;  the  dedication  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  is  the  most  earnest  and 
touehing  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  perused. 

Church  and  State  in  America.    Inscribed  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 

By  C.  Colton,  A.M. 

It  is  well  for  America  that  she  has,  resident  in  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  a  prompt  and  able  advocate,  always  on  the  spot  and  always  ready 
to  meet  her  enemies  and  accusers  in  the  gate.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
with  other  dignitaries,  and  various  reviews  and  publications  on  Ecclesias- 
tical topics,  have,  it  seems,  uttered,  Written,  and  circulated  numerous  mis- 
representations on  the  subject  of  the  religion  of  the  United  States, — misre- 
presentations, in  some  cases  at  least,  proceeding  less  from  malice  than 
lepiorance.  These  Mr.  Colton  has  classified,  and  demolished  them  all  as 
they  have  successively  presented  themselves  before  him.  The  pamphlet 
is,  at  this  moment,  especially  seasonable.  If  the  general  subject  of  national 
establishments,  or  that  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  should, 
during  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  Church  Reform  in  Parliament, 
produce  the  discussion  which  we  anticipate,  Mr.  Colton's  •*  Church  and 
State  in  America"  will  furnish  all  parties  with  certain  and  sufficient  in- 
formation as  to  the  real  state  of  that  country  on  the  question  at  issue  in 
this.  Misrepresentation  cannot,  after  the  perusal  of  this  masterly  per- 
formance, shield  itself  under  the  plea  of  ignorance. 

Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  some  Parts  of  Greece,  chiefly  Poetical.    By 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Milnes  on  his  poetry,  nor  on  the  general 
literary  merits  of  tnis  melange  of  narrative,  sentimentalism,  and  rhyme ; 
yet  there  are  a  few  redeeming  beauties  in  the  verse,  and  occasionally  we 
observe  glimpses  of  talent  rising  above  mediocrity.  But  not  of  this  cha- 
racter is  "  the  Suliot's  answer  to  an  expostulating  Prank,'*  where  we  meet 
with  no  better  lines  than  the  following : — 

f^  I  ask  you,  would  nature  have  planted  ut  there, 
Where  earth's  farthest  region  is  bounded  by  air  \ 
Where  the  great  Eagle  pauses  in  wonder  to  see 
The  race  he  coniemtu  <nt  exalted  aa  He,** 

*'  Olympus''  is  in  a  higher  tone,  and  breathes  something  of  the  spirit  of 
genuine  poetry.  The  portion,  or  section,  we  know  not  what  to  call  it, 
headed  "  AU  racha,"  discovers  considerable  powers  of  discrimination  and 
reflection,  and  is  written  with  spirit  and  taste.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  volume 
has  little  in  it  to  excite  interest ;  it  is  a  mere  collection  of  fragments,  and 
we  are  quite  of  the  opinion  of  the  authors  friends,  to  whom  the  manuscript 
was  deferentially  referred,  that  "  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  con»- 
tents,  its  form,  or  rather  formlessness,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from 
winning  the  slightest  public  attention.'* 

Songs  and  Poems  by  Charles  Mackay. 

The  diffidence  expressed,  in  Umine,  by  this  aspirant,  inclined  us  to  a 
favourable  rather  than  a  sinister  augury  respecting  his  efibrts;  and  our 
examination  of  them  has  justified  our  presentiment.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
ascribe  to  them  any  very  conspicuous  snare  of  the  electric  soul  of  poetry, 
or"divinus  afflatus;"  yet  to  have  some/ez^}  sparks  of  this  ethweal  flame 
must  afford  scope  for  exultation,  and  to  that  extent  may  this  writer  advance 
his  claim.  In  his  list  of  subjects,  he  has  not  ventured,  in  many  instances, 
beyond  the  old  traditional  generalities ;  yet  the  few  excursions  he  has  made 
out  of  that  circle  are  far  from  infelicitous.  "  The  Prayer  of  Adam,  alone  in 
Paradise,"  contains  some  thoughts  which  must  have  streamed  from  the 
fountain  of  the  heart. 
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Proposed  Abolition  of  the  Local  Testamentary  Courts.     By 

Michael  J.  Quin. 

The  subject  of  this  pamphlet,  which  has  already  run  into  a  fourth  edi- 
tion, is  of  great  importance  to  all  those  numerous  fanulies  of  moderate 
property  who  reside  at  anjr  distance  from  the  metropolis.  Almost  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  local  tribunids  have  existed 
amongst  us  for  grant  of  probates  and  of  letters  of  administration.  The 
system  thus  so  long  established,  which  has  afiPorded  every  possible  facility 
for  the  accomplishment  of  both  of  these  objects,  certain  Uommissioners,  as 
well  as  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  proposed  altogether 
to  abolish,  with  a  view  to  substitute  for  it  a  single  tribunal  in  London, 
whither  all  wills  shall  in  future  be  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hie 
consequence  of  this  alteration  would  be,  to  increase  very  considerably  the 
expense  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  in  the  first  instance,  smd 
to  render  it  necessary  for  any  person  who  lives  at  a  distance  fromi  town, 
and  who  would  wish  to  examine  an  original  will,  either  to  submit  to  the 
expense  and  inconvenience. of  a  journey  to  London,  or  to  pay  an  a^nt  for 
the  purpose.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  about  nmeteen 
thousand  probates  and  letters  of  administrations  taken  out  in  the  course  of 
a  year  in  the  local  courts,  and  that  of  these  seven  thousand  appertain  to 
properties  under  200/.,  and  twelve  thousand  to  probates  under  1000/.,  it  b 
obvious  that  the  expense  of  the  new  system  would  fall  chiefly  on  the  small 
properties  of  the  kingdom,  a  most  unequivocal,  and  therefore  a  most  unjust 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  this  question.  Mr.  Quin  has  shown 
that  the  local  courts  might  be  reduced  from  380  to  about  40 ;  and  that  by 
rendering  these  tribunals  in  everv  way  efficient,  advantages  might  be  ob- 
tained for  the  administration  of  the  testamentary  branches  of  our  law  which 
could  not  be  expected  from  the  theoretical  projects  of  the  Commissioners. 

Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  his  entering  the  Army.  Dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  H.  Taylor,  G.B.C.  By  an  Old 
Officer. 

The  contents  of  this  admirable  little  book  makes  us  regret  that  it  is  not 
(to  use  a  bookselling  phrase) "  got  up  **  in  better  style ;  had  it  been  printed 
in  small  type,  and  neatly  bound,  so  as  to  form  a  pocket  volume,  there  are 
but  few  of  our  young  heroes  who  would  not  have  possessed  it.  It  is,  we 
understand,  the  production  of  a  very  meritorious  officer,  who  is  blessed  wiXh. 
half-pay  (which  a  facetious  friend  of  ours  calls  split  pea)  and  eleven 
children !  We  mention  this  to  prove  his  fitness  for  setting  forth  a  soldier's 
duty,  which  he  has  well  and  ably  done.  The  letters  are  to  his  own  son; 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  being  dictated  both  by  judgment  and  affection. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Falls  of  the  Cavery  and  Neilgberry  Hills. 

To  all  who  wish  to  be  instructed  with  regard  to  the  best  part  of  the 
climate  of  India  this  book  will  be  useful ;  to  all  who  are  about  to  visit 
those  regions  of  the  sun  it  will  be  indispensable.  The  Neilgheny  Hills 
and  the  Falls  of  the  Cavery  appear  to  be  the  paradise  of  a  sultry  land.  It 
is  here  that  the  dim  and  sunKen  eye  of  the  di-ooping  invalid  first  brightens, 
and  his  emaciated  form  and  shattered  nerves  are  again  braced  into  health 
and  elasticity.  Asa  description  of  an  oasis  in  the  aesert--of  a  lovely  land 
of  promise— this  book  is  most  pleasing. 
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FINE  ARTS 

BRITISH  INSTITUTION* 

Thb  exhibition  at  the  British"  Gallery  is  at  all  times  one  of  vast  interest 
The  especial  object  of  the  Institution  is  the  sale  of  pictures,  and  it  has  been 
ever  the  ^reat  market  of  works  of  art.  If  something  of  variety  is  thus 
sacrificed  by  a  plan  which  invites  the  transmission  of  such  productions  as 
have  failed  to  attract  purchasers  elsewhere,  we  are  amply  compensated  by 
the  more  advantageous  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  in  rooms  w^I 
lis(hted,  and  not  so  crowded  as  to  distract  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the 
observer.  The  gallery  may,  doubtless,  be  improved ;  (the  south  room  lias 
been  aptly  descnbed  as  "  the  condemned  hole ;'  )  but  at  present  it  is  the  best 
constructed  in  the  Metropolis.  The  exhibition  of  1834  is  on  a  par  with  its 
predecessors ;  it,  at  least,  manifests  no  ihlling  off  either  in  talent  or  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  British  artists.  With  many  of  the  more  prominent 
pictures  we  are  already  well  acquainted ;  but  they  are  such  as  may  again 
and  again  claim  and  receive  the  attention  of  all  who  love  and  can  appre- 
ciate art.  There  are  few  new  contributors,  although  some  with  whom  we 
are  familiar  appear  to  have  taken  rapid  strides  toward  perfection  during 
the  year  gone  oy.  Such  are  Mr.  Henry  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Scarlet  Davies. 
Mr.  Wvatt  has  two  works  of  high  merit,  "  La  Reverie"  and  "  Le  Chapeau 
Noir ;  the  idea  of  the  latter  being  obviously,  but  not  slavishly,  taken  from 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Rubens.  Mr.  Davies  exhibits  the  interior  of  the 
Louvre,  in  which  he  has  happily  contrived  to  convey  to  canvass  the  peculiar 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  magnificent  depository  of  art  in  France.  It  is 
a  bitter  satire  on  the  "  job''  we  are  about  to  perpetrate  in  England.  Among 
the  most  exquisite  cabinet  pictures  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  ex- 
amine, are  those  of  Mr.  Callcott  A  "  Dutch  Ferry,''  (No.  3,)  is  an  absolute 
gem;  and  a  work  of  another  class,  "Anne  Page  and  Master  Slender," 
may  be  quoted  in  proof  that  the  admirable  artist  has  not  confined  his  talents 
to  landscape— the  branch  of  his  profession  in  which  he  is  most  known  to 
excel.  It  will  not  surprise  us  if,  having  attained  his  object — surpassing 
excellence — in  the  one  department,  he  seek  to  obtain  it  in  another,  and 
devote  his  pencil  to  the  transcribing  beauty  in  human  kind,  now  that  he 
has  had  his  range  over  the  Lower  World.  There  are  several  fine  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  E.  Landseer :  two,  very  opposite  in  character,  will  universally 
please — "  A  Naughty  Child,"  a  little,  sulky,  mischief-mdcing  brat,  whose 
proken  slate  and  torn  primer  tell  a  sad  tale ;  and  **  Deer  and  Deer  Hounds 
in  a  Mountain  Torrent ;"  both  the  hunters  and  the  hunted  are  tumbling 
down  a  mighty  precipice  of  rock  and  water.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  all 
the  exhibited  works  of  Mr.  Etty  are  sold.  The  fact  is  strong  against  the 
notion,  that  paintings  of  the  higher  class  do  not  find  purchasers ;  and  here- 
tofore the  case  of  this  fine  and  sterling  historical  painter  has  been  quoted 
as  in  point.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  true  feeline^  for  art  is  spreading 
rapidly  in  Great  Britain.  Its  patrons  are  now  no  longer  confined  to  the 
high- born  and  very  wealthy ;  they  are  found  among  the  many,  and  espe- 
cially among  our  merchant-princes,  who  have  learnt  the  luxury  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  cultivation,  and  the  advantages  that  may  be  obtained  from 
its  support.  Mr.  Vernon  and  Mr.  Morrison  have,  we  venture  to  assert, 
done  more  fbr  its  beneht  during  the  few  past  years  than  half  the  noblemen 
in  England  within  the  same  period ;  it  is  a  noble  mode  of  rendering  riches 
useful — makino:  it  a  ble!<sing  in  a  two  fold  sense :  we  trust  and  believe  their 
examples  will  be  widely  imitated.  Collins's  delicious  work,  ••  Returning 
flpom  the  Haunts  of  the  Sea  Fowl,"  is  here  exhibited.  We  have  seen  and 
admired  it  before ;  but  it  will  amply  repay  those  by  whom  it  is  again  ex- 
amined: like  all  the  productions  of  this  artist,  it  is  mil  of  nature  and  truth. 
Mr.  D.  Roberts  exhibits  a  large  and  magnificent  work^  one  of  the  fruits  of 
his  recent  visit  to  Spain ;  it  is  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  as  decorated  for  the 
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festival  of  the  Corpus  Christi.  There  are  some  admirable  paintings  of 
animals  by  Mr.  Ward,  R.  A.,  who,  we  understand,  has  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  after  a  sojourn  of  some  length  away  from  *'  the  end- 
less pile  of  brick,'*  and  among  green  fields,  where  the  originals  of  his 
studies  are  to  be  found.  Mr.  I^ins  has  three  pictures,  one  of  them  being 
his  splendid  work,  "Taking  the  Veil."  This  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  of  congratulating  both  the  artist  and  the  Royal  Academy  on  his 
recent  election  to  their  body.  A  more  unexceptionable  choice,  or  one  more 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  could  not  have  been  made.  Mr.  M'Clise,  whose 
extraordinary  wort  of  "  Zelica,"  in  the  exhibition  of  last  year,  produced 
a  sensation  of  no  common  kind,  exhibits  three  paintings.  "  All  Hallow 
£ve'*  Was  one  of  the  attractions  at  Somerset-house,  but  it  will  be  again 
seen  to  be  aj^in  admired,  at  least  by  all  to  whom  Irish  character  is  in  any 
degree  famihar.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  is  generally  understood.  Wilkie 
succeeded  in  his  scenes  of  Scottish  humour ;  but  his  subjects  were  more 
jreneral.  His  "  Blind  Man's  BufF,"  his  *'  Penny  Wedding,"  his  "  Village 
Fair,"  and  so  forth,  cannot  be  described  as  peculiar  to  the  land  In  which 
they  were  painted.  The  sports  on  the  eve  of  All  Hallow— the  lead-melting, 
the  snap-apple,  the  nut-burning,  and  the  tub-diving — ^will  scarcely  strike  at 
once  the  eye  of  an  English  observer.  The  genius  of  Mr.  M*Clise  is  of  the 
highest  order ;  he  is  on  the  road  to  fame,  and  we  trust  he  will  not  linger  on 
his  way  to  follow  his  own  humour  rather  than  pursue  the  noble  object  he 
is  certain  to  attain — ^if  he  so  will  it.  Another  picture,  and  in  another  style, 
is  "  Francis  the  First,"  paying  his  devoirs  to  a  "  fair  captive."  It  is  an 
excellent  work,  the  design  admirable,  but  hardly  of  sufficient  warmth  in  the 
(colouring.  It  injures  and  is  injured  by  a  picture  which  hangs,  injudi- 
ciously, beside  it,  *•  The  Mourners  by  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,"  by  Joseph 
West — "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sate  down  and  wept."    It  is  a  fine 

S reduction  of  art,  and  ought  to  have  been  placed,  as  well  as  that  by 
PClise,  in  a  situation  more  correspondent  with  its  merits,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  of  a  class  as  yet  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  majonty 
of  the  Gfidlery  visiters.  The  grouping  is  excellent,  and  the  drawing  not 
less  so ;  but  there  is  a  dull  and  lead-lilce  character  in  the  colouring  that 
prevents  it  &om  being  at  once  attractive :  it  is  only  by  being  somewhat 
scrutinized  that  its  vsdue  will  be  appreciated ;  by  this  test,  however,  it 
may  be  tried,  and  this  is  saying  very  much  for  it. 

Some  of  the  rural  scenes  of  Clater  (spelt  Clayteif  in  the  catalogue)  dis*" 
play  a  fine  feeling  for  art,  the  birth  of  a  genuine  love  of  Nature.  There  is 
no  mistaking  this ;  the  fact  is  told  by  a  hundred  little  points,  each  of  which 
the  artist  must  have  noted  well  and  studied  much.  "The Unexpected  Re- 
turn," by  A.  Farrier,  describes  a  girl's  school,— the  governess  just  entering 
her  door  "  unexpected,'*  at  the  moment  when  the  Tittle  romps  are  in  the 
very  height  of  unrestrained  fun.  It  is  a  capital  picture.  Mr.  T.  Von  Hoist 
has  two  works,  but  neither  of  them  in  that  style  which  has  heretofore  ex- 
cited our  admiration :  they  are  more  quiet  and  sober.  He  has  not  taken 
his  accustomed  flight  into  the  spirit- land  of  his  ancestors.  He  is  an  artist 
of  rare  powers ;  and  will,  ere  long,  become  as  much  the  fashion  as  was 
Fuseli  in  his  day. 

Among  the  landscapes  we  have  to  notice  those  of  Mr.  Stark,  whose  pub- 
lication, "  The  Rivers  of  Norfolk,"  we  have  elsewhere  reviewed.  They 
are  fine  examples  of  a  style  essentially  English — pure  and  graceful,  and 
yet  bold  and  manly.  Some  admirable  works  by  Mr.  Webster  claim  and 
deserve  attention.  Two  very  sweet  pictures  —  a  village-girl  and  a  boy 
angling — by  Inskipp,  are  among  the  best  of  this  accomplished  artist,  but 
are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  add  to  his  high  reputation.  There  is  a 
noble  picture  of  "  A  Peasant's  Home,"  by  J.  P.  Knight.  Mr.  Patten  ex- 
hibits a  splendid  painting  of  "  A  Bacchante."  It  is  with  exceeding  plea- 
sure we  observe  this  artist  pursuing  the  course  towards  success  whicn  we 
some  years  ago  anticipated  for  him«    "  A  Study,"  by  Mr.  John  Hayter,  is 
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a  veiy  excellent  work.  We  have  recently  seen  some  of  his  portraits,  that 
lead  us  to  expect  he  will,  ere  lon^,  hold  a  very  high  station  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art,  to  which  he  seems  disposed  to  devote  the  energies  of  his  fine 
mind.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  proceed  farther  with  the  list.  We 
trust  that  puhlic  patronage  will  continue  to  advance,  as  it  has  lon^  done, 
"  The  Institution  for  the  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  the  Works  of  British 
Artists,  and  for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom/* 

The  late  Mr.  Bennington's  pictures  are  at  present  exhibited  in  Regent- 
street.  The  collection  consists  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sketches, 
containing  examples  of  his  various  styles  of  painting  architectural  and  ma- 
rine views,  landscapes,  and  sketches  of  manners  and  costumes.  As  a  study 
to  young  artbts,  we  are  presented  with  some  of  Bennington's  earliest  draw- 
ings, showing  how  the  young  idea  advances  from  its  first  faint  dawnins:s 
to  the  fiill  maturity  of  honour  and  success.  Besides  these,  the  exhibition 
contains  some  truly  characteristic  sketches  and  studies  from  the  living 
model,  in  the  execution  of  which  simplicity  is  happily  blended  with  free- 
dom. These  last  will  afford  the  professor,  as  well  as  the  amateur,  ample 
field  for  study  and  enjoyment.  They  again  remind  us  of  the  loss  this 
country  sustained  when,  m  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  vigour  of  intellect, 
the  artist  was  removed  from  among  us.  He  had  arrived  at  exceeding  ex- 
cellence before  knowledge  had  been  matured  by  years — ^an  age,  indeed, 
when  more  ordinary  men  are  but  students  in  that  art  in  which  even  genius 
rarely  excels  until  afler  a  long  period  of  continued  labour.  The  works  of 
Bennington  are  now  universally  appreciated,  and  bear  enormous  prices,  the 
connoisseurs  having  discovered  that,  in  1834,  a  painting  is  worth  300/., 
which,  in  1828,  would  have  been  gladly  given  for  30/.;  so  much  for  post- 
humous fame  and  profit. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Finden's  Landscape  lUuatrations  of  the  Bible. 

This  IS  a  noble  undertaking,  and  one  that  is  certain  of  success.  The 
first  number  is  now  before  us.  It  contains  four  prints,  engraved  in  the 
most  finished  style  of  which  the  art  is  capable,  from  drawings  by  Turner, 
Callcott,  and  Stanfield ;  and  published,  with  letter-press  accompaniments, 
for  the  sum  of  half-a-qrown.  Even  in  these  days  of  cheapness  the  fisict  is 
startling.  It  is  only  by  a  most  extensive  sale  that  the  proprietors  can  be 
recompensed.  We  have  some  experience  in  such  matters,  and  can  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  expense.  Yet  we  venture  to  assert  that  the 
sale  will  be  such  as  to  render  the  speculation  largelv  profitable.  We  have 
the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Finden  that  the  work  will  m  no  way  deteriorate 
as  it  proceeds ;  and  that  succeeding  pails  will  be  at  all  events  ecjual  to  that 
which  is  submitted  to  us  as  a  specimen.  The  landscape  illustrations  to  Lord 
Byron — produced  by  the  same  eminent  engravers— are  now  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  we  may  refer  to  the  series  as  one  of  rare  excellence,  which 
not  only  sustained  the  promise  put  forth  at  the  outset,  but  which  became 
of  considerably  greater  value  as  its  popularity  increased.  The  plates  we  are 
now  noticing  are  larger  in  size — more  expensive  in  every  way — yet  are 
issued  at  the  same  price.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  find  success  stimulating 
to  exertion.  Messrs.  Finden  will  find  that  public  patronage  keeps  pace 
with  their  efforts.  The  Bible  Illustrations,  independently  of  their  merit  as 
works  of  art— and  as  such  alone  they  would  be  widely  popular — are  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  wishes,  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  persons. 
The  Bible  is  still  the  household  guest  of  all  in  England ;  the  scenes  of  sacred 
histor]^  are  familiar  themes ;  and  we  have  long  desired  to  obtain  some  mode 
by  which  our  fancy  might  be  aided  in  tracing  its  marvellous  and  deepl}'- 
interesting  events.   One  of  the  main  lattractions  of  this  work  is  its  accuracy ; 
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pictoriBl  effect  has  been  dven  to  the  actual  sketches  of  travellers  taken 
upon  the  several  spots  delineated ;  and  while  we  have  a  collection  of 
beautiful  embellishments,  we  may  rest  satisfied  oHh&itnUh. 

We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  noticing  the  publication ;  but  may 
now  feel  justified  in  recommending  it  in  the  strongest  manner.  It  is  one  of 
those  extraordinary  productions  to  which  the  invention  of  engraving  on 
9ieel  has  given  birth —rendering  the  most  perfect  works  of  art  of  easy  access 
to  persons  of  limited  means,  and  thus  cultivating  a  taste  for  that  which  is 
among  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  enjoyments  that  result  from  civilization. 

The  first  number  contains  views  of  Mount  Ararat,  by  Callcott — ^the 
sketch  by  the  author  of  Hajii  Baba — ^Valley  of  the  Brook  Kedron— Sidon — 
(these  two  by  Turner) — and  Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  from  the  pencil  of  Stan- 
field.    They  are  glorious  and  exciting  scenes  to  look  upon  and  ponder  over. 

Scenery  on  the  Rivera  of  Norfolk.    By  Jamea  Stark. 

We  noticed  the  early  numbers  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  beau- 
tflhUv  embellished  work.  It  is  now  completed,  and  forms  a  delightful  volume 
for  all  who  love  nature  and  admire  art.  Mr.  Stark  is  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  English  landscape  painters.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  his 
productions.  We  may  here  note  that  they  are  well  calculated  for  engrav- 
ing, and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  $nd  an  artist  better  fitted  to  illustrate 
a  work  in  which  accuracy  and  truth  in  copying  natural  scenery  were  desired 
to  be  blended  with  refinement  in  taste  and  striking  character  m  effect.  His 
style  is  not  too  ambitious ;  he  has  evidently  learnt  it  in  the  fields,  beside  the 
woods  and  along  the  streams  and  rivers  of  his  native  country.  It  is  not  travel- 
soiled.  He  may  nave  been  abroad,  for  aught  we  know,  but  he  has  borrowed  no 
tnck  nor  frippery  from  our  continental  neighbours.  It  is  absolutely  deli- 
cious to  find  a  pure  British  painter  now-a-days~such  as  Mr.  Stark.  It  would 
be  wise  if  some  who  are  pursuing  art,  either  as  a  pleasure  or  a  profession, 
would  study  under  him.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  better  master  for 
those  who  seek  to  carry  good  theoiy  into  able  practice.  We  should  add 
that  his  volume — ^which  we  cordiidly  recommend — has  had  the  advantage 
of  being  aided  by  the  most  efficient  engravers ; — among  them  is  Mr.  George 
Cooke,  whose  works  are  models  of  excellence.  His  publication  of  "  Views 
on  the  Thames  **  is,  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  English  school.  It  has  siven  rise  to  a  host  of  paltry  imitators— not 
eheapt  although  of  marvellous^  low  price— yet  it  continues  high  in  public 
fiftvour,  and  well  deserves  it 
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DRITRY    LANS. 

The  Minister  and  the  Mercer^  translated  by  Mr.  Bunn  from  the  French 
of  M.  Scribe,  has  been  produced  with  very  considerable  success.  The  story 
on  which  the  plot  is  founded  b  tolerably  well  known.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  capital  of  Denmark.  The  reigning  monarch,  confined  in  his  palace, 
and  in  a  helpless  state  of  fatuity,  is  ruled  entirdy  by  his  wife,  and  she  in 
turn  by  the  minister  Struenzee.  To  overturn  the  power  of  this  minister  is 
the  wish  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  also  of  Bertrand.  The  Queen  ac- 
cordingly intrigues  and  plots  for  the  purpose,  and,  when  her  plans  are  ripe. 
invites  bertrand  to  join  her.  Her  surprise  and  dismay  are  unbounded 
when,  after  hearing  all  her  machinations,  he  declines.  Thus  it  is,  however, 
that  he  treats  both  noble  and  simple,  and  obtains  possession  of  all  their 
secrets  by  allowing  them  to  suppose  that  he  is  at  heart  their  friend.  But 
he  is  the  head,  and  they  are  the  body.  Nothing  is  done  but  he  knows  of 
it ;  no  apparent  reverse  happens  to  himself  or  his  friends,  but  eventually 
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the  turn  giren  to  it,  by  his  consummate  wisdom,  pSroves  it  good  foftane  iA 
disguise.  Success  attends  upon  all  his  efforts,  for  he  ^(^[ytsthe  voy 
method  that  must  be  sucoessfhl ; — the  agents  of  liis  enemies  are  unoonsciouB 
tools  in  his  hands,  and  his  friends  are  building  up  his  power  when  thef 
only  consider  themselves  promoting  their  own  aggrandizement.  Blunder^ 
ing  or  well-laid  schemes  to  effect  ms  overthrow  are  alike  poweiiess;  and 
when  his  resignation  is  least  expected,  nay,  most  dreaded,  ne  retires  fton 
office.  A  few  hours,  and  he  [is  restored  to  favour, — not  merely  as  a 
minister,  but  as  the  first  minister ;  a  post  which,  from  the  commenoenient, 
his  enemies  have  been  blindly  plotting  for  him  to  obtain.  Even  the  tumults 
of  the  popular  insurrection  subside  into  peace,  or  burst  out  again  with  fiixy, 
*at  the  very  time  that  his  power  is  to  be  strengthened,  or,  to  serve  ultimate 
purposes,  weakened.  In  bringing  about  these  results,  Bertrand  never  ap- 
pears to  intrigue,  but  when  all  the  materials  for  combustion  are  gathered 
together,  -he  applies  the  spark,  or  witholds  it,  as  best  suits  his  purpose. 
.The  wily  Tallyrand  is  said  to  be  the  prototype  of  Bertrand,  and  the  bosiy 
diplomatist  who  wittily  said,  when  some  one  called  Marmont  a  traitor,  that 
**  his  watch  only  went  a  little  faster  than  the  others,**  is  well  represented 
by  Farren. 

.  Throughout  the  piece,  pithy  bits  of  wisdom,  each  fit  for  a  statesman's 
axiom,  flash  out  with  a  smartness  that  is  quite  refreshing.  The  curious, 
but  too  true  view  of  human  motives,  taken  by  this  Nestor  in  politics,  is 
avowedly  a  sly  sarcasm,  and  a  composed  sense  of  mental  superiority  that 
begets  respect  while  it  affords  pleasure.  In  the  performance  Farren  fisdls 
short  of  the  almost  ideal  excellence  with  which  many  would  invest  the  cha- 
racter. The  wit,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sneers,  are  all  the  result,  in  Ber^ 
trand,  of  an  experience  unexampled,  accompanied  with  transcendajit  abili* 
ties :  hence  his  humour  ought  never  to  be  represented  with  the  slightest 
approach  to  vulgarity  or  excess  of  gesture,  nor  should  his  wariness  bear 
the  appearance  of  cunning.  Wisdom,  worldly  wisdom  it  is  true,  but  of  a 
high  mtellectual  standard,  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
it  should  never  be  degraded  by  the  offensive  leer  of  the  hypocrite.  Farren's 
performance,  however,  is  a  superb  effort ;  and  if  it  does  not  equal  our  pioba- 
oly  fanciful  expectations,  it  certainly  exceeds  anything  else  the  staee  now  can 
boast  oi.  The  part  of  Raton,  the  rich  mercer,  and  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  and  who,  like  a  citizen  patriot,  spends  20,000  florins  during  we  time 
of  the  tumult,  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Dowton ;  his  performance  is  good, 
though  we  have  seen  him  to  greater  advantage.  The  servant  of  Raton 
(Mr.  Webster)  was  a  judicious  piece  of  acting.  Mr.  Brindal,  as  Baron 
Gochler,  the  fop  minister...  the .  premier  pf  an  hour  and  a  half,  overdid  his 
part ;  so  consummate  an  ass  is  not  in  existence  as  the  one  represented  by 
Mr.  Brindal.  Mrs.  Sloman,  as  the  Queen  Dowager,  acted  m  her  usaal 
sombre,  awful  style.  Miss*  E.  Tree,  as  Christine  (we  hailed  her  return 
with  pleasure),  who  is  a  sort  of  beautiful  cUtachS  to  the  comedy,  made  the 
most  that  could  be  made  of  a  character  comparatively  insigniflcint  Mrs. 
Glover,  as  the  wife  of  the  mercer,  was,  as  she  always  is,  excellent.  Cooper, 
as  the  son  of  the  mercer,  made  love  to  Christine,  in  his  best  style.  The 
scenery  and  decorations  are  of  a  very  superior  order. 

COVBNT-GARnXN. 

GusiavusIIL  has  retained  its  popularity  unimpured  since  our  last 
tiotice,  and  its  nightly  production  has  been  interrupted  only  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  piece  uniting  whatever  was  attractive  in  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  the  opera  to  a  novelty  and  magnificence  peculiar  to  itself, — we 
mean  the  Revolt  of  the  Harem,  Its  production  was  heralded  by  a  thousand 
rumours  of  its  indelicacy  and  improper  tendency,  and  various  were  the 
surmises  hazarded  as  to  its  being  immediately  suppressed.  Nothing  cocdd 
be  more  unfounded  than  the  apprehensions  of  the  fastidious  ;  and  its 
frequent  repetition  has  amply  boied  the  predictions  of  ^e  piudi^.    Ka 
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name  is  dSgntficaAt  of  its  purport,  and  is  founded  upon  the  traditionaiy 
re^istanee  of  the  Deut  inmates  of  the  Seiaglio  of  Mahomet,  King  of  Granada, 
to  the  wishes  of  that  potentate.  Ismael,  me  Commander-in-Chief  (Monsieur 
Silrain)  of  Mahomet*8  armies,  returning  triumphant  from  a  campaig[n 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet,  is  offered,  in  the  profuseness  of  his 
numarch^s  gratitude,  any  boon  m  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  confer. 
Previous  to  Ismael^s  expedition,  he  had  been  betrothed  to  Zulma,  (Made- 
moiselle Pauline  Leroux,)  who,  in  his  absence,  had  been  made  a  resident  in 
the  harem,  and  was  destined  for  the  pleasures  of  royalty ;  but  the  maiden 
remaining  trae  to  her  soldier-lover,  Ismael  demands  her  hand  as  the  recom- 
pence  of  the  toils  of  warfare.     Mahomet's  refUsal,  and  her  devotion  to 
Ismael,  turn  the  heart  of  Zulma  from  its  wonted  meekness,  and  she  and  her 
oompanions  resolve  to  effect  their  liberty  by  force  of  arms.    Their  schemes 
for  their  deliveiy  are  for  some  time  rendered  abortive,  owing  to  the 
▼igilance  of  the  chief  of  the  Eunuchs ;  but  by  the  friendly  interference  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Harem,  (who,  disguised  as  a  slave,  had  once  been  protected  by 
Znlma  from  the  brutality  of  a  ruffianly  attendant,)  the  fair  insurgents  are 
furnished  with  javelins  adapted  to  such  puissant  hands.     The  magic 
weapons,  which  sprung  from  the  sterile  boards  of  the  harem,  are  indued 
with  the  power  of  changing,  at  the  will  of  their  owners,  from  instruments  of 
warfare  to  sweet-toned  lyres ;  so  that  when  their  inspector-general  finds 
them  at  the  unfeminine  exercise  of  the  spear  practice,  and  calls  the  house- 
hold troops  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  he  discovers,  on  his  return,  that  they 
had  other  harmonv  than  the  "  music  of  the  gpears**    Their  plans  being  at 
length  matured,  the  fair  rebels  quit  the  palace  of  the  despot,  bivouac  in  a 
secure  pass  of  the  Alpuxarras  Mountains,  and  bid  successful  defiance  to 
the  might  of  their  late  sovereign.    As  the  sex  of  Achilles  was  betrayed  to 
Ulysses  when  the  wily  chieftain  tempted  the  warrior  with  battle-axes  and 
sword-blades,  so  the  potency  of  fine  shawls  and  brilliant  kerchiefs  achieves 
the  subjugation  of  the  valorous  maidens,  who  were  invincible  against  the 
legions  of  an  empire.    The  consequence  of  their  vanity  is,  however,  obviated 
by  the  interposition  of  the  good  Grenius,  who  causes  the  affair  to  terminate, 
as  all  such  affairs  usually  do,  in  the  marriage  of  the  lovers  and  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  enemies  to  their  union.    Such  are  the  materials  from 
which  a  three-act  ballet,  entitled  the  Revolt  of  the  Harem  is  formed.    In 
every  respect,  the  production  is  the  most  uni<}ue,  correctly  sustained,  and 
elegantly  simple  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  witnessed.    All  the  available 
talent  of  England  and  the.  Continent,  essential  to  its  success,  has  been 
procured;  and  whether  we  regard  the  dancing,  scenery,  grouping,  or  other 
features  of  the  ballet,  we  must  concede  it  our  entire  approbation.    The 
scene  is  laid  in  Granada,  at  the  time  of  the  Caliph's  occupation  of  that  fairest 
of  Spain's  fair  provinces.     All  the  romance,  and  heroism,  and  chivalry 
inseparably  associated  with  the  sera  and  the  place,  are  summoned  to  enlist 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  in  favour  of  that  which  produces  emotions  of 
times    long  passed,  when   he  deemed  the  earth  an  Elysium,  and  its 
inhabitants  demigods,  and  Spain,  above  all  lands,  stood  first  in  his  estima- 
tion.     The  Alhambra,  with  its  thousand  indefinable  associations,  its 
oriental  magnificence,  its  chaste  blending  of  Saracenic  pomp  and  simplicity, 
its  magnanimous  monarch,  and  their  noble-souled  gallant  cavahers,  and 
its  Moorish  mysteries,  is  presented  in  all  its  quondam  splendour.    The 
Court  of  Lions,  with  their  ceaseless  cascades  of  fragrant  waters,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Crescent,  are  again  restored  to  their  pristine  grandeur ;  and 
one  is  half  persuaded  that  Washington  Irving  is  anything  but  hyperbolical 
in  his  glowing  eulogy  of  this  region  of  enchantment  and  magnificence.  The 
performers,  too,  are  just  such  personages  as  fancy  would  people  such  a  scene 
with,— all  aerial,  joyous  beings,  light  and  lovely  as  their  own  sunny  skies, 
and  bounding  as  the  waters  of  their  silvery  Xenil.    The  Crescent  would 
have  never  waned  had  the  Vic^jerents  of  the  Prophet  in  Granada  such 
defendert  of  its  honour  as  the  insurgents  of  tbeHatem  appear  in  the  balleti 
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Impotent  would  have  been  the  prowess  of  the  Cid  and  his  chiTalrons 
battalions  against  the  fair  Paynims,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  would 
have  been  about  as  impalpable  to  the  eyes  of  the  ungodly  houris  as  a 
square  ya^  of  London  fog  in  a  tropical  simbeam.  Nothing  could  be  finer 
than  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  production; — all  its  parts  besj)eak 
perfection.  The  dancing,  bathing  of  the  nymphs,  and  military  evolutions 
of  the  Amazonian  warriors  have  earned  the  praise  and  admiration  of  all 
who  have  seen  them. 

VICTORIA. 

A  three-act  comedy,  called  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Betknal  Qreen^  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  has  been  pn^uced  at  this  theatre,  and  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  admiration.  It  is  founded  on  the  well-known 
ballad  of  the  "  £(eggar*s  Daughter  of  Bednall  Green,**  as  it  appears  in  the 
"  Percy  Reliques.''  The  particidars  of  the  plot  it  would  be  uninteresting 
minutely  to  detail,  as  in  most  points  the  play  assimilates  with  the  ballad. 
The  wooing  of  "  Prettye  Bessee  "  by  suitors  of  rank  and  peasants  of  low 
degree  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  the  incidents  are  made  to  turn.  The  final 
recc^ition  of  her  noble  origin,  and  the  reward  to  the  young  gallant  who 
courted  her  when  humble  and  unknown, — ^himself  not  less  unknown, — by 
receiving  the  hand  of  a  baron^s  daughter,  in  the  while  being  discovered 
to  be  a  baron*s  son,  forms  the  romantic  wind-up  to  this  eventful  histoiy. 
With  these  rather  slender  materials  Mr.  Knowles  has  made  excellent  use. 
As  a  dramatic  production  his  play  is  worthy  his  former  well-earned  fame. 
It  contains  many  bursts  of  true  poetry,  and  a  strain  of  thought  pervades 
the  whole  that  genius  alone  can  infuse.  High  moral  sentiment,  devoid  of 
all  clap-trap  absurdities  ;  appeals  to  better  feelings  than  the  mere  floating 
and  evanescent  sentiments  of  the  day,  distin^sh  this  beautiful  production. 
In  addition  to  the  interest  attached  to  the  simple  development  of  the  for- 
tunes of  '*  Prettye  Bessee,**  a  sort  of  underplot  has  been  introduced,  which 
is  throughout  of  the  humorous  cast.  One  young  Small,  with  "  a  soul  above 
buttons,**  anxious  to  see  the  world,  and  escape  the  thraldom  of  trade  and 
the  pollution  of  the  city,  prevails  upon  Old  Small,  his  father,  to  allow  him 
to  seek  his  fortune.  To  this  the  old  man  consents ;  and  the  farewell  (Mr. 
Williams  is  the  father)  and  the  parting  benediction  are  both,  for  the  acting 
and  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  actor,  truly  worthy  of  being  pronounced 
as  *'  beautiful  exceedingly.**  The  young  adventurer  half  repents  him,  but 
that  '*  too  flattering  mirror,*'  that 

'^  known  disease 
That  beauty  hath,  to  bear  too  deep  a  sense 
Of  her  own  self-oonoeived  exoellence," 

is  too  much  for  the  vanity  of  poor  young  Small ;  and,  under  the  impression 
that  such  a  face,  and  such  a  ngure,  must  win  the  heart  of  some  high-bom 
dame,  he  sallies  forth  in  quest  of  fortune.  This  is  altogether  a  wdl-con- 
ceived  character.  Not  less  so  is  that  of  the  servant  to  the  young  city 
fopling.  The  instructions  given  by  master  to  man,  as  to  how  tne  servant 
of  a  gentleman  of  condition  should  bear  himself,  is  in  a  style  equal  to  any- 
thing in  the  old  dramatists.  Mr.  Abbott,  with  a  mixture  of  silly  simplicity 
and  egregious  self-love,  has  hit  off  the  apparent  original  conception  of  the 
author  most  excellently ;  nor  is  the  performance  of  the  servant  Peter,  by 
Mr.  Latham,  deserving  of  any  comment  but  that  of  unmixed  praise. 
Finally,  young  Small  is  married  to  a  cobbler  s  daughter,  who,  like  himsdf, 
has  entertain^  most  dainty  notions  of  marrying  to  high  degree.  They  are 
mutually  deceived  into  the  belief  of  the  other  being  a  person  of  high  rank, 
— of  the  lady  believing  the  gentleman  to  be  a  "  real  gentleman,"  and  the 
gentleman  believing  the  lady  to  be  a  "  real  lady,'*  until  they  are  deluded  into 
matrimony  ;  thw  then  discover  their  error,  and  repent  tfieir  doine:s.  The 
scene  where  Ralph  (Mr.  Forrester)  first  instigates  the  courtship  is  aomirable. 
The  awkward,  funny,  rustic,  fine  lady-airs  of  Miss  P,  Horton,  as  Kate,  the 
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cobbler's  daughter,  drew  down  roars  of  laughter;  nor  did  the  lackadaisical 
shyness  of  Abbott,  nor  the  easy  dexterity  of  Forrestier,  pass  unnoticed  by* 
the  audience.  Mrs.  Egerton  looked  and  spoke  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  life. 
The  Lord  Wilford  of  Mr.  Knowles  was  distinguished  by  intense  feeling. 
The  entrance  of  the  Queen  wound  up  the  plot,  and  after  the  same  style 
as  has  been  done  by  the  ballad-monger,  only  he  has  told  us  more  than  the 
dramatist — 

''  A  Tiridegroome  most  happy  then  was  the  young  knighte, 
In  joy  and  felicitie  long  lived  hee, 
All  with  his  faire  ladye  the  prettye  Bessee." 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Knowles  was  loudly  called  for,  and,  on  announce 
ing  the  piece  for  repetition,  he  retired  amidst  the  loudest  cheers.  « 

Frank  Fox  PhippSy  a  very  laughable  farce,  has  been  another  very  attract 
live  novelty  of  the  last  month. 

Lurline  is  still  played  to  crowded  houses  at  the  Adelphi ;  and  Yates 
enlivens  the  gloom  of  Lent  by  a  merry  Monologue,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Yates 
and  the  modern  Momus,  Mr.  John  Reeve. 

The  Olympic  still  fills ;  for  Vestris  has  lost  none  of  the  charms  of  her 
bewitching  manner,  nor  has  Listen  adopted  a  mask. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

Accounts  have  been  recently  communicated  to  this  Society  of  the  expedi- 
tions of  Captain  Back  and  Mr.  Lander,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plans  of 
two  projected  expeditions, — one  into  the  interior  of  South  Africa  from 
Delagoa  Bay,  the  other  behind  British  Guiana ;  towards  the. organization 
of  which  the  Council  had  agreed  to  subscribe  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  letters  from  Captain  Back  were  dated  Norway  House,  27th  June 
last,  and  intimated  his  having  completed  his  preparations,  and  being  about 
to  set  out  for  Cumberland  House;  whence,  after  seeing  his  heavy  boats  off, 
under  the  care  of  his  assistant.  Dr.  King,  he  meant  to  proceed  himself  in  ad- 
vance, in  alight  canoe,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  report  that  an  easier  route 
to  theThlew-ee-cho  woiddbe  found  from  Athabasca  than  firom  the  Great  Slave 
Lake.  This  information  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Richardson, 
regarding  this  practicable  deviation  from  the  original  plan ;  in  which  he 
argued  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  route  fi^m  Athabasca  could  be 
easier  than  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  llie  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  him  for  his  communication ;  at  the  same  time  a  strong  opinion 
was  expressed  that  Captain  Back  would  not  in  any  case  allow  his  heavy 
boats  to  be  led  astray,  it  being  obvious  from  his  letters  that  he  meant  to 
precede  them  for  this  veiy  purpose. 

The  intelligence  regarding  Mr.  Lander  s  expedition  was  obtained  from 
Mr.  MacGregor  Laird,  who  had  accompanied  nim,  and  recently  returned. 
It  was  communicated  viva  voce  to  the  Society  by  the  Secretary.  It  ap- 
peared from  it  that  the  expedition  had  failed  as  a  mercantile  speculation, 
and  suffered  great  loss  of  life  from  sickness ;  but  had  otherwise  proved  the 
easy  accessibility  of  the  interior  of  Africa  in  this  direction,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  other  expeditions,  fitted  out  at  less  expense,  and  embracing  a 
greater  number  of  objects,  would  be  more  successful.  The  natives  were, 
in  the  main,  willing  to  trade,  and  their  country  was  so  exuberantly  fertile 
that  they  could  not  long  want  the  means  of  doing  so  to  great  advantage,  if 
only  the  slave-trade  were  effectually  abolished;  but,  at  present,  they  scarcely 
thought  of  other  exportable  produce  than  their  fellow-meir ;  and  sold  them, 
both  up  the  river  to  the  Fellatahs,  and  down  the  river  to  the  Ebo,  Bonny» 
Benin,  and  Calabar  tribes,  for  further  transfer  to  European  slavers. 
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Mr.  Laird  also  describes  the  population  on  the  river  as  dense,  and  some 
of  the  towns  as  large;  Ebo  having  6000,  Atta  15,000,  and  Funda,  even, 
70,000  inhabitants.  There  is  no  union,  however,  among  them,  each  attack- 
ing and  plundering  the  other. as  opportunity  or  provocation  instigate ;  and 
even  Iheir  language  is  not  uniform,  different  dialects  being  spoken  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  river.  Mohammedanism  is  on  the  mcrease  among 
them ;  but  there  is  little  bigotry,  and  much  superstition.  In  form  they  are 
stout  and  well-built,  but  under-sized.  The  average  height  is  scarcely  above 
five  feet  six  inches;  and  Mr.  Laird  does  not  think  that  he  anywhere  saw  a 
man  more  than  five  feet  ten.  The  females  are  plump  and  good-looking 
when  young ;  but  being  married  at  about  twelve,  they  are  old  at  twenty,  as 
among  the  coast  tribes. 

Cattle  are  small,  and  not  numerous  ;  sheep  and  goats  abundant,  and  of 
middle  size ;  poultry  very  small,  but  sweet  and  good.  Fish  are  plentifid  in 
all  the  rivers  and  creeks ;  and  the  catching  them  constitutes  a  specific  em- 
ployment, or  perhaps  occupies  almost  a  separate  caste,  or  tribe,  among  the 
natives. 

The  arts  of  weaving  and  dying  blue  with  indigo  are  well  known ;  also  of 
tanning  and  working  leather ;  and  of  brewing,  but  not  distilling.  Butter 
was  found  among  the  upper  tribes.  Hiding  is  also  much  practised  by  them ; 
the  saddle  and  bit  being  both  Moorish,  and  the  horses  small,  but  active 
and  vigorous.  In  Funda  common  blacksmith's  work  is  well  executed ;  and 
they  make  copper  into  ornaments,  and  bowls  for  their  pipes.  The  waJls  of 
this  citv  are  eight  miles  in  circuit,  twenty  feet  high,  and  eight  wide  at  the 
top,  with  a  ditch  thirty  feet  across.  The  material  is  mud ;  but  it  is  wcU 
prepared  and  put  together. 

Mr.  liaird  left  Mr.  Lander  in  August  last,  at  which  time  he  was  about  to 
proceed  ftirther  up  the  river,  with  tne  view,  if  possible,  of  reaching  or  even 
passing  Boussa.  He  had  previously  been  to  Fernando  Po,  and  procured 
reinforcements  both  of  men  and  supplies ;  so  that  the  iron  steam-boat, 
which  alone  he  retained,  was  equally  effective  as  ever.  Not  the  least  ap- 
prehension was  entertained  of  violence  from  the  natives. 

ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY, 

A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Stevenson  has  been  read,  containing  an  account 
of  the  Phansigars  and  Shoodgarshids.  The  Phansigars  are  people  who 
form  themselves  into  gangs  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  and  robbmg  tra- 
vellers ;  and  so  systematic  are  their  plans,  and  so  faithful  have  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  these  gangs  proved  to  each  other,  that  it  has  been  found 
extremely  difficult  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  judicial  |>ower. 
The  examination  of  part  of  a  large  gang  inhabiting  a  village  near  Bijapur, 
furnished  Mr.  Stevenson,  with  the  particulars,  were  detailed  in  this  papa*. 
This  gang  was  under  the  command  of  two  naigs  or  chiefs,  and  also  paid 
tribute  to  the  potell,  or  head  of  the  village,  as  a  consideration  for  his  silence. 
Most  of  them  were  Mahommedans,  but  there  were  Rajputs  and  other  castes 
among  them ;  the  males  were  about  sixty  in  number.  They  are  sworn  to 
a  fair  division  of  the  spoil,  to  secrecy,  and  mutual  fidelity  ;  they  never  rob 
without  first  murdering  their  victim,  which  is  done  by  strangulation  ;  and 
they  never  leave  any  traces  of  their  deeds.  Mr.  Stevenson  details  the  plan 
pursued  by  these  miscreants  to  effect  their  object,  and  states  that  they  nave 
been,  for  the  most  part,  removed  from  the  Britbh  territories.  In  the  13th 
volume  of  the  **  Asiatic  Researches '"  a  very  ample  account  of  these  gangs 
will  be  found,  as  communicated  by  Dr.  Sherwood.  The  Shoodgarshid 
(which  is  a  Canarese  term,  compounded  of  shoodgar,  a  burning  or  burial- 
ground,  and  skidy  proficient  or  ready,  from  their  being  supposed  to  lurk 
about  such  places  with  a  view  to  collect  certain  human  bones  to  work 
charms,  &c.)  is  a  fraternity  of  jugglers  and  fortune-tellers,  who  profess  to 
live  by  begging ;  but  they  are  known  to  kidnap  children,  and  carry  on  an 
abommable  traffic  in  the  sinews  extracted  from  the  breasts,  wrists,  and 
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sneles  of  females  who  have  been  recently  delivered ;  which  last  is  an  essen« 
tial  particular  as  regards  their  efficacy.  As  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
custom,  Mr.  Stevenson  relates  an  instance  which  occurred  at  Sholapore  a 
few  years  ago. 

At  a  recent  meeting  a  communication  from  Lieut.  Burnes  was  read, 
giving  an  account  of  the  existing  state  of  Sattan  Somnatly,  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  temple  destroyed  by  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  a.  d.  1024.  The 
town  is  in  the  province  of  (ruzerat,  and  on  the  coast,  about  forty  miles 
above  the  Portuguese  settlegient  of  Diu.  The  Mahommedan  invader  is 
said  to  have  dashed  the  idol  to  pieces  with  his  mace ;  nor  is  this  denied  by 
the  pious  Hindoo ;  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  God 
retired  into  the  sea  on  the  approach  of  the  conqueror,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  there.  The  great  temple  is  placed  to  the  north-west  of  the  town ; 
and  being  on  a  rising  ground,  is  visible  at  twenty-flve  miles*  distance. 
There  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  its  architecture,  viz.,  its  having  three 
domes.  The  arches  were  ori^nally  formed  in  the  style  of  most  other 
Hindoo  buildings,  by  projecting  courses  of  stone  gradually  approaching 
each  other  until  they  met ;  but  the  Mahommedans  have  transformed  these 
into  more  perfect  figures.  The  town  itself  is  of  unquestionable  antiquity, 
and  the  traditions  of  its  inhabitants  accord  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
the  records  of  history.  Thanks  were  returned  to  Lieut.  Burnes  for  his 
interesting  paper ;  which  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  some  remarks  on 
the  Hindoo  svstem  of  education  practised  in  Southern  India,  by  Captain 
Harkness,  who  observes,  in  commencing,  that  the  southern  peninsula 
having  been  less  exposed  than  other  parts  to  changes  from  foreign  inter- 
ference, on  account  of  the  plan  there  adopted,  may  be  considered  to  afford 
a  sufficiently  faithful  picture  of  what  Hindoo  institutions  really  are.  The 
position  and  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster  are  first  described,  to  which 
succeeds  a  detail  of  the  course  of  instruction,  with  illustrations ;  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  schoolmaster*  s  remuneration  are  next  stated ;  and  the 
paper  concludes  with  a  brief  exposS  of  the  principles  and  effects  of  the 
system  itself,  and  an  indication  of  some  of  its  more  striking  defects.  The 
natives,  it  is  stated,  would  gladly  accept  an  improved  system  of  education 
for  their  children,  if  held  out  to  them,  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
Government 
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Population. — According  to  an  analysis  of  the  occupation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  taken  from  MarshaU*s  Statistics  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, there  are — 

Agricultural  oocapters  .         ,         .         •     1,500,000 

Agricultural  labourers    .  •         •         •      '   •        4,800,000 
Mininff  labourers  •         •         «         •        •       600,000 

Manufacturers  •         •         •        •        •        2,400,000 

Proprietors  and  annuitants     «         .         •         •     1,11  ft,^ 
Seamen  and  soldiers  .    *    •         .         •  831,000 

Shopkeepers 2,100,000 

All  other  classes   .     »        •        •        •        %     .  3  J90,0Q0 

Total       •         •         «         .     16,537,398 

It  appears,  frcnn  this  Stateihent,  tiiat  the  agricultural  population,  com- 
pared with  that  employed  in  manufactures  and  mines,  is  as  two  to  one ;  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  the  number  of  shopkeepers,  and  of  tradesmen  and 
artificers, — that  is,  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  butchers,  carpenters,  &c., — in- 
cluded in  the  last  line  of  figures,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  a^cultural 
interest,  must  be  to  those  dependent  upon  the  manvufaeturing  interest,  in 
something  like  the  same  proportion.    It  is  not*  therefore*  too  much  to  say« 
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that  there  are  ten  millions  of  persons  in  threat  Britain  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture. 

British  Shipping. — Of  the  ships  on  Lloyd's  books,  about  one-third  are 
in  the  first  class.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  twenty-two  years,  the 
ivhole  amount  of  tonnage  of  England  is  either  lost  or  broken  up.  That 
calculation  is  thus  made,  taking  fdl  the  ships  that  have  been  built  during 
that  period  in  England,  and  it  appears  we  have  about  240,000  or  250,000 
less  tonnage  than  we  had  twenty-one*  years  ago ;  so  that  in  twenty-two 
years  it  requires  a  number  of  ships  to  be  biiilt  equal  to  the  existing  ton- 
nacfe  to  keep  it  up.  The  annual  per  centage  of  loss  of  tonna^  in  the 
whole  shipping  of  the  country  varies  very  much;  the  Newcastle  Insurance 
Association  costs,  one  year  with  another,  about  nine  per  cent.,  but  that 
includes  the  averages,  which  amount  to  nearly  half  the  sum.  It  has  been 
calculated  from  Lloyd*s  books  that  there  is  a  ship  and  a  half  lost  per  day 
throughout  the  year,  but  this  calculation  includes  foreigners. 

Steam  and  Machinery, — ^The  estimated  number  of  looms  propelled  by 
water  and  steam  power  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  those  in  prepa- 
ration for  working  previous  to  the  stagnation,  and  as  near  as  any  calcula- 
tion can  be  made,  is  58,000.  The  average  produce,  taking  it  at  32  square 
yards  a  day,  makes  1,254,000,  or  1,741  yards  a  minute;  weekly,  7,524,000; 
monthly,  31,300,000;  yearly,  376,200,300.  Allowing  to  each  person  sir 
yards  for  yearly  consmnption,  will  supply  62,700,000,  and  will  cover  62,700 
acres  of  ground,  and  in  length  would  extend  213,750  miles,  and  reach 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  71  times. 

Newspapers  goin^  by  Post. — His  Grace  the  Postmaster-General  has  de* 
termined  on  abolishing  the  whole  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  clerks 
of  the  Post-office,  as  regards  the  transmission  of,  or  dealing  in,  newspapers, 
whether  English  or  foreign.  No  other  clsuss  of  persons  will  be  allowed  any 
exclusive  privilege  with  regard  to  such  trade,  which  will  become  entirely 
open  and  free  in  every  respect.  These  privileges  wiU  cease,  so  far  as 
English  newspapers,  and  the  circulation  of  them  within  the  United  King- 
dom, are  concerned,  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  which  will  allow  ample  time 
for  such  arrangements  as  the  public  convenience  will  demand,  connected 
with  a  change  of  this  nature.  The  transmission  and  supply  of  the  English 
newspapers  abroad,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  foreign  newspapers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  will  cease  to  be  induded  in  the  rost-office  privil^es,*at 
periods  varying  according  to  the  distance  from  which  such  papers  are  to 
be  obtained,  or  to  which  they  are  required  to  be  sent ;  which  periods  are 
not  yet,  we  believe,  definitively  settled.  A  compensation  is  proposed  to  be 
made  to  the  clerks  of  the  Post-office  only  in  those  cases  wherein  their  pri- 
vileges, as  in  the  instance  of  foreign  newspapers,  are  established  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  Hereafter  any  Post-office  derk  dealing  in  newspapers 
will  be  dismissed.— -TVmef. 

Bank  qf  England.-r-An  account  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  on  the  average  of  the  three  months  ending  the  4th  of 
February : — 

U  ABILITIES*  •      I  ASSETS. 

Circoktion    .     .     .  £13,377i000 1  Securities       •     .     .    £24,7C8,000 


Depoftito    m     .     •    *    14,086,000 

;£32,463,000 


BuUion. 9,954,000 

£34,716,000 


PopttloHonf  ^. — ^There  has  been  delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  an  abstract  of  tiie  population  returns  for  Irdand  in  1833. 
The  following  are  the  results: — Efnglish  statute  acres  17,183,763,  houses 
inhabited  1,249,816,  building  15,308,  uninhabited  40,654,  total  families 
1,385,066,  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  884,339,  chiefly  employed 
in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft  249,352,  families  not  comprised  in 
these  two  classes  251,368,  males  3,794,880,  females  3,972,521,  total  number 
of  persons  7,767,401. 
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FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 

In  all  France,  daring  the  year  1831,  only  twenty-five  persons  were  exe- 
cuted, of  whom  twenty-three  had  heen  convicted  of  murder.  The  same  year, 
in  England  alone,  the  number  executed  was  fifty-two,  of  wiiom  twelve  had 
been  convicted  of  murder.  Hence  in  France,  only  itoo,  but  in  England — 
with  a  vastly  smaller  population — no  fewer  than  forty ^  exclusive  of  mur- 
derers, died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  obelisk  erected  at  Munich,  in  honour  of  the  Bavarians  who  fell  in 
the  Russian  campaign,  is  now  completed.  The  four  sides  of  the  socle  bear 
the  following  inscriptions: — 1st.  To  the  30,000  Bavarians  killed  in  ttie 
Russian  campaign;  2nd.  Erected  by  Ludwig  I.,  King  of  Bavaria;  3rd. 
Finished  on  the  18th  of  October,  1833;  4th.  They  perished  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  This  monument  is  100  Bavarian  feet  in 
height,  and  the  expense  of  its  erection  is  estimated  at  50,000  florins.  It  -is 
made  from  the  cannon  captured  by  the  Bavarian  regiments  when  they 
served  under  the  French  eagles. 

Aeroliief, — Accounts  from  Kandahor,  in  India,  state  that  a  whole  shower 
of  aerolites  had  fallen  there,  so  heavily  as  to  break  in  and  perforate  the  roofs 
of  the  houses ;  and  a  child  is  mentioned  as  having  been  killed  by  the  storm. 
The  stones  were  round  and  smooth,  and  their  fall  accompanied  by  lightning 
and  meteors.  The  atmosphere  appears  to  have  been  surcharg^  with 
electricity :  a  dense  fog  ensued,  and  lasted  for  three  days. 

CorAtn^a/.— The  French  have,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in  introducmg  the 
cochineal  insect  into  Algiers ;  whence  they  expect  to  be  soon  able  to  supply 
France  with  that  beautiful  dye. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  scientific  men,  in  France,  to  render 
sea-water  drinkable,  and  to  make  it  applicable  to  domestic  purposes.  This 
desirable  object,  it  seems,  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  M.  Sochet,  a  naval 
engineer,  has  submitted  his  experiments  for  this  purpose  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  who  is  stated  to  be  so  satisfied  of  their  success,  that  he 
has  given  orders  for  a  public  tinal  of  the  discovery,  which  is  likely  to 
produce  very  important  results.  M.  Sochet  has  already  introduced  several 
beneficial  improvements  in  nautical  science. — Atherueum. 

A  great  man^  works  of  art  continue  to  be  discovered  at  Pompeii.  Some 
very  fine  paintmgs  have  recently  been  found. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  agricultural  business  of  the  past  month  is  perhaps  the  least 
important  of  the  year,  for  it  consists  merely  in  turning  over,  manuring, 
carting  mould,  protecting  the  remains  of  the  turnip  crop,  scaling  in  the 
lands,  on  which  this  necessary  feed  has  been  grown,  preparatory  to  barley 
sowing ;  fencing,  and  ditching.  The  weather  has  been  favourable  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  the  various  indications  of  spring,  this  season  is  full 
three  weeks  before  all  others  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  drier 
days,  of  late,  have  been  immensely  beneficial  to  the  next  great  operation  of 
the  year — putting  in  the  crops  of  spring  corn.  If  the  same  appearances 
hold  to  the  end  of  the  month,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  "  the  peck  of  March 
dust  that  is  worth  a  king's  ransom.'*  The  effect  of  the  west  wind,  about 
the  19th,  in  evaporating  the  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  was, 
during  even  24  hours,  perfectly  surprising.  The  only  apprehension  is  that 
the  wheats  should  get  too  forward  and  rank.  In  the  meantime  the  market 
prices  of  grain,  of  nearlv  all  denominations,  are  still  depressed ;  and,  there 
can  be  no  question,  much  below  a  compensating  rate. 
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Under  Ihis  sad  and  ominous  appearance  of  things, — (writes  an  intelligent 
correspondent,  in  whose  views,  though  generally  correct,  we  do  not  aJto- 
gether  coincide,)— it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that  the  landed  interest  should 
look  with  deep  attention  to  Ministers  and  to  Parliament.  Government  has, 
it  is  true,  decidedly  put  down  all  hopes  of  any  alteration  in  the  corn-laws 
emanating  from  them.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  question  must  be  met,  and 
not  less  so  that  agitation,  an  expedient  now  universally  adopted,  will  be 
actively  employed  on  both  sides ;  it  is  so  already,  for  meetings  a^nst  the 
oom-laws  are  holding  in  the  great  towns,  and  agamst  the  malt- tax  throughout 
the  country.  Agricultural  associations  are  also  forming.  Thus  the  disposi- 
tion to  efiPect  general  purposes  by  the  combination  of  masses,  is  in  full  and 
mutu£dly-excited  exercise.  In  truth,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
perceive  that  a  fierce  and  unyielding  opponency  is  rising  upon  the  point 
between  manufacture  and  agriculture ;  nor  can  anything  short  of  the  most 
complete  investigation,  and  the  most  equitable  arrangements,  silence  the 
increasing  and  acrimonious  hostility.  The  compromise  proposed  by  Lord 
Althorp — to  give  up  the  house-tax  on  the  one  side,  and  to  commute  tithes, 
and  amend  the  poor-laws  on  the  other, — will  be  regarded  with  a  feeling 
scarcely  above  contempt  by  both,  and  perhaps  justly ;  for  it  is  admitted  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  compromise,  perfectiy  unworthy  an  en- 
lightened Government  to  truckle  under,  and  no  less  inadequate  to  the 
object.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  briefly  to  discuss  this  matter,  since 
the  press  has  been  of  late,  and  will  continue  to  be  engaged  in  such  repre* 
sentations. 

We  are-  convinced,  perfectly  convinced,  that  nothing  short  of  a  luminous 
and  comprehensive  series  of  measures,  embracing  all  tne  interests  of  all  the 
parties,  will  be  deemed  adequate  by  the  nation,  and  we  are  not  less  satisfied 
that  such  a  series  must  come,  and  shortly  too.  It  behoves  the  Administra- 
tion then  to  brace  themselves  to  the  task;  and  neither  to  blink  nor  to  post- 
pone a  decisive  course,  now  indispensable,  not  to  national  prosperity  alone^ 
but  to  national  safety. 

The  first  step  towards  making  the  subject  thoroughly  intelligible,  and  to 
dissipate  all  delusion,  is  to  set  the  designs  and  desires  of  each  separate 
party  in  their  true  light.  The  object  of  the  manufacturer  (as  well  as  of  the 
community  at  large)  is  to  obtain  a  rate  of  subsistence  as  cheap  as  his 
competitors  abroad.  The  object  of  the  landlord  is  to  maintain  his  rent ;  of 
the  farmer,  to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  commodity ;  of  the  labourer,  to  obtain 
such  wages  as  will  afitbrd  him  a  due  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
his  station.  The  object  of  the  first  is  clearly  to  reduce  the  price  of  com ; 
the  real  interest  of  the  others  may,  however  paradoxical  it  seems,  be  found 
to  lie  in  the  same  purpose. 

Landlords  have  been  unsparingly  abused  for  a  desire  to  maintain-  hijch 
rents — ^a  single  &ct  will  show  how  unjustly  ;  for  what  interest  does  capital 
engaged  in  the  purchase  of  land  now  bring?  certainly  not  more  than 
3  per  cent.,  perhaps  less,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  absolute  loss  of 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  which  has  already  been  suffered  upon  purchases 
made  during  the  high  times.  To  reduce  rents  to  any  considerable  extent  is, 
therefore,  with  any  view  to  common  fairness,  as  impossible  as  uijust.  But 
still,  such  is  the  state  of  public  opinion,  the  price  of  com  must  be  reduced. 
How  is  this  dilemma  to  be  met  ?  Let  us  see. 

The  tmth  is,  the  protecting  laws,  as  they  are  called,  have  afforded  no 
protection  adequate  to  the  promise  held  out,  for  agriculture  is  in  a  worse 
state  than  ever ;  and  it  is  proved  also  by  the  necessity  of  altering  the  fixed 
for  a  graduated  scale  of  duty,  after  many  years  of  trial,  that  the  former  expe- 
dient failed;  and  how  stands  it  with  the  latter?  Why,  the  whole  protec- 
tion, since  1828,  has  not  risen  to  more  than  five  shillings  per  quarter— no 
protection  at  alL  And  since  it  is  proved,  by  accurate  accounts,  that  for 
forty  years  England  has  imported  largely,  and  with  an  increasing  popula- 
tion must  contmue  to  import,  it  should  seem  to  be  established  that  nothing 
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is  left  to  meet  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  the  objections  of  the  people,  but 
an  open  trade ;  for  look,  we  repeat,  to  the  effects  of  nomincd  protection 
upon  agriculture  1  The  farmer  has  suffered  his  capital  to  slide  away  from 
him,  under  a  belief  of  enjoying  a  beneUt  which  has  never  existed.  In  the 
end  the  evil  has  reached  the  landlords  and  the  church,  as  is  perceptible  in 
the  continual  returns  of  portions  of  rent  and  tithes  at  the  successive  audits. 
The  question  then  resolves  itself  purely  into  one  of  equivalent  compen- 
sations. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  process  of  a  detailed  computation, 
but  the  reader  will  ^ive  us  credit  for  the  assertion,  that  corn  must  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  considerably  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade ;  if  not,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  a  free  trade :  first,  from  the  averages  of 
the  last  ten  years,  for  which,  we  say,  the  real  owner's  price  of  foreign  wheat 
cannot  be  taken  at  more  than  26  shillinc:8  and  a  fraction  in  the  great  mart 
of  Dantzic.    Neither  is  it  possible  to  estimate,  with  any  approach  to  truth, 
the  tinal  consequences  of  the  stimulus  of  continually  open  ports  upon 
foreign  agriculture,  or  the  results  of  mercantile  calculations  and  profits 
upon  the  demand  for  exported  manufactures  and  freights.    We  therefore 
state  broadlv  and  at  once,  in  spite  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  article  in  the  last 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  Mr.  Jacob's  "  Reports,"  that  price  must  fall, 
and  greatly.  Now  then  for  compensation.    Rent  constitutes  about  one-fifth 
of  a  farmer's  outlay,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  extent,  for  capital  would 
cease  to  be  invested  so  unprofitably.    "  But,"  says  Lord  Altnorp,  "  the 
landlord  will  be  advantaged  by  a  commutation  of  tithes  (though  but  little, 
unless  it  were  proposed  to  reduce  the  ecclesiastical  revenues)  and  by  amend- 
ments in  the  Poor  Laws.**    But  even  this  bonus  depends  upon  the  contin- 
gency whether  these  be  coupled  with  adequate  provisions  to  extend  the 
field  of  agricultural  employment;  if  not,  they  will  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  different  arrangement — relief  there  will  be  none.    But  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  will  find  compensation  in  the  fall  of  the  general  price 
of  commodities ;  for  all  the  nine  great  divisions  of  the  outgoings  of  a  farm — 
rent,  tithes,  poor-rates,  taxes,  laooiur,  horse-provender,  seed,  tradesmen's 
bills,  and  subsistence,  (togjether  with  the  fact  of  less  capital  being  required) 
will  fall  with  general  price,  particidarly  the  last  five ;  thus  they  will  be 
advantaged  by  the  measure  itself.    But  the  same  rule  of  equal  justice 
demands  that  all  restrictions  being  removed  on  the  one  side,  they  should 
be  struck  off  on  the  other.    Lo<^  rates  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
distributed ;  the  malt-tax,  and  whatever  restrictions  press  upon  agriculture, 
must  be  abrogated.    It  is  in  this  stage  that  the  state  becomes  a  party  to 
the  transaction ;  and,  it  will  be  asked,  can  Government  spare  the  revenue  ? 
We  think  it  may  be  shown  it  can.    It  is  established  that  the  community  at 
large  woidd  be  benefited  by  a  low  price  of  subsistence ;  for  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  last  year  snow  that,  as  trade  expands,  revenue  increases ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  free  trade  in  com  would  vastly  increase 
our  export  of  goods ;  and  if  employment  were  given  to,  and  reciprocated 
by,  the  agriciutural  pauper  population — if  both  these  and  the  manufactur- 
ing idlers  were  raised  into  producers  of  their  own  consumption,  (they  would 
produce  much  more,)  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  increase  of  revenue. 
This  is  the  legitimate  as  well  as  the  surest  and  best  mode  of  augmenting 
the  resources  of  a  country.    The  fjroduetion  of  the  revenue  ought  to  be  the 
result  at  well  ae  the  measure  of  the  national  industry. 

But  were  this  not  the  case,  the  question  returns— Ought  the  community 
to  be  deprived  of  these  great  advantages,  and  the  attendant  promise  of 
regenerated  prosperity,  by  a  mere  fiscal  difficulty  ?  Ought  not  some  sub- 
stitute to  be  found  ?  There  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  answer.  Such 
appears  to  our  minds  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the  case ; 
and  to  this  solution  time,  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  will  bring  it. — B. 

The  wheat  trade  has  been  dull  during  the  month,  owing  to  the  millers 
not  liking  the  moist  condition  of  the  general  samples,  and  holding  back. 
Prices  Imve  ranged,  including  Irish  and  Scotch,  the  best  and  the  worst. 
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iTOin42«,to58«. ;  barley  from  23«.  to  36«.  (chevallier  for  seed) ;  oats,  17«.  to 
22s.  Flour  is  declining ;  and  ship  marks  have  been  sold  as  low  as  Z6s.  per 
sack ;  London-made  from  45s.  to  47s.t  though  nominaJUy  bOs.  The  prices 
abroad  vaiy  of  course.  In  France  trade  is  dull.  In  America  flour  is 
lowered  about  U.  to  Is,  6d,  per  barrel.  In  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  wheat  is 
up  a  little. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Ornamental  Forest  Trees. — The  Poplar. — Few  trees  are  better  known 
than  the  poplar,  and  few  have  their  varieties  more  strongly  marked.  The 
peculiarly  conic  form  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  (Populus  dilata)  not  only 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  poplars,  but  has  a  most  striking  effect 
in  landscape  scenery,  particularly  when  intermixed  with  round-topped  or 
spieading  trees,  in  an  early  volume  of  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine," 
published  in  1826,  are  a  number  of  sketches,  showing  the  good  effect  of 
the  Lombardy  poplar  in  landscape  scenery,  and  many  other  examples 
might  be  adduced  from  paintings.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  of  little  value 
as  a  timber  tree ;  as,  though  it  grows  to  a  considerable  height,  its  trunk 
never  attains  much  thickness.  8ome  of  the  largest  Lombardy  poplars  in 
England  are  at  Blenheim,  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  private  garden. 
The  abele  or  white  poplar  (Populus  alba)  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  being  covered  with  thick  white  down,  a  beauti- 
ful effect  is  produced  when  the  leaves  are  agitated  with  the  wind.  A  striking 
difference  between  this  tree  and  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  that  the  wind 
generally  acts  only  on  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the  abele,  while 
the  Lombardy  poplar  bends  before  the  breeze,  waving  its  compact  form 
to  and  fro  with  a  most  graceful  sweep.  The  Dutch  considered  a  plantation 
of  abeles  an  ample  provision  for  a  daughter :  the  tree  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  England  from  Holland,  since  a  writer,  speaking  of  it  in  1659, 
calls  it  the  Dutch  beech.  Evelyn  teUs  us  that,  "  in  the  sword  and  buckler 
days,  shields  were  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.**  The  bark  is  good  for 
fevers.    The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

The  aspen  (Populus  tremula)  has  had  the  U'emulous  motion  of  its  leaves 
celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

^'  And  variable  as  the  shada 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made.*' 

It  grows  rapidly,  and  its  roots  spread  so  fast  as  to  be  injurious  to  other 
plants  growing  near  it.  llie  bark  is  a  favourite  food  of  beavers.  Linnseus 
says  that  the  perpetual  trembling  of  the  leaves  arises  from  the  footstalks 
bemg  flattened  at  one  end ;  but  others  suppose  it  to  arise  from  the  plane  of 
the  long  leaf-stalks  being  at  ri^ht  angles  to  that  of  the  leaves,  which 
allows  them  a  much  freer  motion  than  they  could  have  had  if  their 
planes  had  been  parallel  A  strange  superstition  exists  in  some  countries 
that  our  Saviour's  Cross  was  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and  for  that 
reason  the  leaves  can  never  rest.  Populus  balsamifera,  or  the  balsam 
poplar,  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  also  of  North  America.  It  is  covered  in 
winter  with  abundance  of  glutinous  yellow  balsam,  which  is  used  in  medi- 
cine.   This  tree  is  also  called  Tacamabaca. 

The  Carolina  poplar  (Populus  angulata)  has  the  catkins  a  bright 
scarlet,  and  when  the  tree  is  in  flower  they  have  a  very  showy  appearance. 
There  are  some  flne  specimens  of  this  tree  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The 
tree  flowers  in  March. .  The  black  poplar  (Populus  nigra)  is  of  such  rapid 
growth,  that  a  truncheon  stuck  in  the  ground  becomes  in  a  few  years  a 
handsome  tree.  In  Kamschatka  the  people  use  the  inner  bark  for  bread.  The 
leaves,  notwithstanding  its  name,  are  of  a  light  green.  The  wood  is  very 
smooth  and  white,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  slow  in  taking  Are,  that  the  flames 
in  a  building  are  said  to  have  stopped  where  this  timber  had  been  used.  It 
smokes  a  long  time  before  it  bursts  into  flame,  and,  of  course,  is  a  bad 
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\ieood  for  fuel.  A  red  substance,  like  cherries,  often  appears  on  the  leaf- 
stalks, and  is  occasioned  by  the  Aphis  bursaria.  Some  derive  the  name 
of  Populus  from  the  Latin  word  for  people,  as  the  public  walks  of  ancient 
Home,  appropriated  to  the  people,  were  planted  with  poplars ;  others  de- 
rive it  from  raipalio,  to  shake,  from  the  facility  with  which  poplars  wave 
in  the  wind. 

Ash, — ^There  are  above  forty  varieties  of  ash  known  in  the  British  nur- 
series. The  ash  is  a  most  useful  tree,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  toughness 
of  its  wood,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  so  generally  used  for  mcddn^ 
handles  for  warlike  instruments,  that  its  English  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  word  aesc,  a  pike.  The  common  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior) 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  ornamental  ash  trees  usually  ^rown  in  Bri- 
tish shrubberies  are  varieties  of  this  species.  Of  these  Fraxinus  excelsior 
pendula,  or  the  weeping  ash,  is  well  known.  It  was  first  discovered  in  a  field 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Many  very  beautiful  specimens  of  this  tree  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  Fraxinus  excelsior  jaspidea,  or  yellow- 
barked  ash,  has  a  very  striking  effect  in  winter  in  a  shrubbery,  particularly  if 
surrounded  by  evergreens.  The  green  curled-leaved  ash  is  another  variety 
of  the  same  species.  These  are  the  principal  trees  found  in  our  shrubberies ; 
as  the  North  American  species,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  as  yet  but 
little  known  in  England.  It  grows  slowly,  and  generally  comes  into  leaf 
very  late. 

Maple, — ^The  sugar  maple  of  America  (Acer  saccharinum)  is  a  most  ma^ 
nificent  as  well  as  useful  tree.  The  trees  are  topped  early  in  spring,  and 
the  incision  is  made  with  an  axe.  Warm  days  and  frosty  nights  ar« 
reckoned  the  best  for  this  operation.  The  processes  of  boiling  and  clarify- 
ing the  juice  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane.  A  good  sized  maple  will  yield  about  five  or  six  pounds  of  refined 
sugar  in  a  season.  Acer  campestu,  or  the  common  maple,  seldom  attains 
a  large  size ;  perhaps  some  of  the  finest  in  England  are  in  Caversham  Park, 
Berkshire.  Acer  rubrum  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers, 
which  come  out  before  the  leaves.  Acer  striatum,  the  striped,  or  snake- 
barked  maple,  has  a  smooth  bark,  beautifully  striped  with  green  and  wlute ; 
the  smaller  twigs  assuming  a  red  tinge  in  winter.  This  tree  is  seldom 
attacked  by  insects,  and  is  very  ornamental  in  a  plantation.  Acer  opalus 
and  Acer  platanoides  are  the  largest  trees  of  this  genus.  The  former  is  a 
veiy  handsome  tree,  with  branching  head  and  thick  foliage,  and  the  latter 
will  bear  the  sea-breeze  without  injury,  a  most  desirable  quality  in  a  forest- 
tree.    The  leaves  of  this  tree  assume  a  fine  gold  colour  wiien  dying. 


USEFUL  ARTS. 


Improved  Axle  and  Box  for  Carriages. — A  very  important  and  in^nious 
improvement  over  the  ordinary  axle,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Birch,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Museum  of  National  Manufactures.  Its  superiority  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  description : — ^The  arm  of  the  axletree  is  a 
perfect  cylinder ;  the  back  part  of  the  nut  which  meets  the  box  Ls  convex  ; 
and  the  end  of  the  box  which  receives  it  is  concave.  The  end  of  the  cy- 
linder is  screwed,  to  receive  the  nut ;  and  holes  are  cut  through  for  the 
linch-pins,  so  as  to  allow  free  end  play.  Two  barrels,  half  the  length  of 
the  arm,  are  fitted  to  the  same,  perforated  with  holes,  so  as  to  allow  the 
oil  to  flow  to  all  parts,  and  to  receive  any  grit  that  may  get  upon  the  sur- 
face. .  A  wrought  or  cast  iron  box  has  a  chamber  in  the  rear  to  receive 
oil ;  and  the  linch  end  is  screwed,  to  receive  the  cap  or  reservoir,  its  inte- 
rior being  accurately  fitted  to  receive  the  outer  surface  of  the  barrels.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  amount  of  friction  on  the  barrels  is  greatly  lessened ; 
the  necessity  which  has  hitherto  existed  for  taking  off  the  wheds  from 
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week  to  week,  for  the  purpose  of  fllUn^  the  boxes  with  oil,  is  sapeneded 
altogether ;  the  absorptioQ  of  the  oil  is  guarded  against ;  and,  until  the 
wheel  itselif  shall  be  worn  out,  it  need  never  be  taken  off.  Whilst  the 
extent  of  end  play  on  the  axle  can  be  adjusted  at  discretion,  the  oil  is  cer- 
tain of  reaching  the  whole  of  the  rubbing  parts ;  and,  by  securing  the  ab- 
sence of  friction,  a  greater  degree  of  velocity  to  the  carriage  is  secured. 
In  a  eig  which  was  fitted  up  with  one  of  these  axles,  one  of  the  wheels 
was  ouS,  and  never  again  disturbed,  until  it  was  worn  out ;  the  other  had 
the  cap  taken  from  it,  and  ran  six  hundred  miles,  until  the  oil  became  a 
paste,  from  the  wet  and  dust  having  had  access  to  it.  This  was  afterwards 
well  cleansed,  and  polished  dry,  and  put  together  without  any  oil ;  and  in 
that  state  ran  sixty  miles  without  sticking  fast,  although,  by  the  fHction,  it 
had  become  so  hot,  as  to  require  two  pads  of  water  to  cool  it.  A  gentle- 
man had  one  of  these  axles  put  to  his  cabriolet,  and  commenced  running 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1831.  One  month  afterwards,  the  axle  and  box 
was  examined  and  refitted,  and  was  not  again  disturbed  until  May  S4, 
1833 ;  and,  when  then  examined,  appeared  quite  Ml  of  the  oil.  It  was 
then  refitted  with  the  same,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  These  advan- 
tages cannot  fail  to  ensure  its  general  introduction  to  all  modes  of  popidar 
conveyance  in  which  vdocity  is  an  object. 

Novel  Oymnastics, — From  an  upper  window  in  front  of  the  Museum  of 
National  Manufactures,  in  Leicester-square,  is  frequently  suspended  one 
of  Glass's  extremely  useful  tubular  fire  escapes ;  and  we  have  noticed,  at 
times,  trains  of  youths  following  each  other  in  quick  succession  down  the 
bag.  It  appears  to  be  a  higlily-exciting  amusement  with  the  more  adven- 
turous of  the  younger  visiters  of  this  establishment,  to  make  this  new  kind 
of  aerial  transit,  as  they  appear  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  toil  of  climbing 
four  pairs  of  stairs,  for  the  transient  enjoj^ment  of  locomotion  per  cteseenr 
ium,  through  a  length  of  forty  feet.  Nor  is  the  experiment  devoid  of  pos- 
sible utility,  in  familiarizing  the  experimentalists,  and  those  who  witness 
their  amusements,  with  the  use,  in  case  of  peril,  of  one  of  the  most  service- 
able, because  always  inunediately  applicable  by  the  possessor,  of  the  con- 
trivances that  have  been  proposed  for  escaping  firom  a  casual  danger,  more 
urgent  and  more  dismal  than  almost  any  other  which  can  beset  man  in  his 
own  habitation,  in  the  hour  when  foreign  succour  is  commonly  distant  and 
most  precarious. 

Oxy'HydtogenMicro9copei,— The  application  of  the  intense  light  emitted 
by  the  combustion  of  lime  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  has 
latterly  drawn  great  attention,  and  excited  considerable  interest  to  the  won- 
ders of  the  microscopic  world,  developing  Nature  in  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting series  of  her  works ;  and,  as  far  as  research  extends  itself,  display* 
ing  the  same  goodness  and  power  as  in  some  of  her  more  magnificent, 
although  not  more  elaborate,  efforts.  A  very  portable  apparatus  has  just 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  eminent  philosophical-instrument 
maker,  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  is  only  equalled  by  the  por- 
tability of  the  instrument,  and  the  perfect  safety  to  which  it  is  reduced. 
The  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  oi^gen  and  hydrogen  was  formerly  an 
object  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger,  and  omy  undertaken  by  the 
boldest  chemists ;  but  these  are  effectually  obviated  in  the  use  of  a  jet,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Hemming,  the  lecturer  on  chemistry,  consisting  of  a  cv- 
lincter,  containing  several  thousand  pieces  of  wire,  and  through  which  the 
gas  passes,  being,  in  fact,  an  amphncation  of  the  principle  of  Sir  Hum« 
phrey  Davy's  safety-lamp,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  flame  to 
deflect  through  the  cyUnder  into  the  chamber  containing  the  gases.  By 
the  use  of  this  simple,  but  effective  application,  we  become  initiated  into 
the  economy  and  habits  of  the  myriuu  of  the  minor  inhabitants  of  the 
world  of  nature ;  and,  as  an  object  of  mental  j^tification,  we  know  of 
nothing  greater  than  what  aa  eTeaing's  exbibitioa  of  this  wondexflil  and 
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portable  instrument  can  afford,  whether  as  an  object  of  recreation  or  study, 
and,  as  such,  must  unquestionably  supersede  the  use  of  the  common  or 
solar  microscopes,  from  the  superior  magnitude  and  clearness  with  which 
the  objects  are  displayed. 

Improvement  in  Water  Wheels, — ^The  patentee  describes  his  invention  as 
a  multiplied  water  power,  and  savs  that  it  consists  in  "  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  water  to  a  number  of  wheels  in  succession/*  Instead  of  allowing 
the  water  of  a  given  head  to  act  upon  a  sing^le  wheel,  the  patentee  proposes 
to  cany  the  water  down  an  inclined  plane,  in  the  form  of  a  trough,  and  to 
have  a  succession  of  undershot,  or  flutter  wheels,  one  behind  the  other. 
He  supposes,  by  way  of  exemplification,  that  there  is  a  fall  of  ten  feet,  and 
states  that  there  may  be  then  an  inclined  plane  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length ; 
on  such  a  plane  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  wheels  may  be  placed,  as 
they  may  vary  from  one  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  From  the  shaft  of  each 
wheel,  bands  are  to  be  extended  to  a  main  shaft  carrying  a  fly-wheel.  The 
superiority  of  this  plan  over  that  of  a  single  wheel  is  said  to  be  that  the 
desired  vdocity  for  sawing,  grinding,  &c.,  may  be  at  once  obtained. 

We  coidd  scarcely  think  of  a  more  certain  mode  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  falling  water  than  by  dividing  it  in  this  way ;  its  own  friction 
against  the  plane  or  trough,  the  friction  of  so  many  axles,  the  bending  of 
so  many  bands,  and  the  keeping  of  so  many  parts  in  order,  will  consign 
this  invention  to  early  oblivion,  excepting  the  outlay  which  it  may  occa- 
sion should,  for  a  time,  serve  as  a  momento  that  sucn  a  thing  once  was. 

In  point  of  novelty,  we  will  remark  that  the  using  of  wheels  in  succession, 
and  the  geai*ing  them  so  that  they  shall  concur  with  each  other,  have  been 
repeatedly  done,  although  not  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  present  pa- 
tentee. It  has  been  adopted  principally  where  there  has  been  a  high  fall, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  rendering  it  impossible,  or  inconvenient,  to 
make  a  wheel  of  sufficient  diameter  to  apply  the  whole  power  at  once. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


To  Thomas  Sharp,  of  tfaochester,  lo  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  Richard 
ftoberts,  of  the  same  place,  engineers,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  grind- 
ing com  and  other  materials,  being  a  com- 
jBunication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 

To  Joshua  Tbylor  Beale,  of  11,  Chiirch4ane, 
Whltechapel,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
cngineer,for  h'iii  invention  of  alamp,  applicable 
to  the  burning  of  substances  not  hitherto 
uaaally  burned  in  such  vessels  or  apparatus. 

To  Frederick  Plant,  of  Bread-street  Hill,  in 
the  city  of  London,  fur-cutter,  for  his  invention 
of  an  improved  fur-cuttlng  machine. 

To  Peonnck    ligar.  of  Orove-hill,  in    the 

Sarish  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  liberties  of 
ieverley,  in  the  county  of  York,  merchant,  for 
hia  invention  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
coostructioB  and  arrangement  of  iron  or  other 
metal  wheels  for  carriages. 

To  Joshua  Bates,  of  Bishopgate-street,  in 
the  city  of  London,  merchant,  for  an  improved 
method  of  condensing  aliform  substances  and 
refrigerating  liquids,  being  a  communication 
from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 

To  James  Walton,  of  Soirerby  Bridge,  in 
the  connty  of  York,  cloth-dresser,  for  hia 
invention  of  improvements  in  machinery,  for 
facilitating  the  operations  of  raising,  dressing, 
and  cropping  the  pile  of  woollen  and  some 
other  fabrics. 

To  Charles  Attwood,  of  Wiekham,  near 
Gatetbtftdy  la  the  conaty  of  Purhan,  nuuni* 


factnrer  of  soda,  for  his  invention  of  the  art 
of  making  a  certain  pigment  or  certain  pig- 
ments, by  a  certain  process  or  certain  pro* 
cesses  not  previooaly  used  for  anch  porpose  or 
porposes. 

To  James  Boynton,  of  High  Holboro,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  portable  ink-atand  nann* 
facturer,  for  his  invention  of  improvementaia 
apparatus  or  means  of  producing  light* 

To  William  Morgan,  of  Peotoo-rovr,  Wal- 
worth, in  the  county  of  Surrey,  plumber  and 
glazier,  for  an  apparatus  for  heating  and 
ventilating  churches,  conservatories,  houses, 
and  other  buildings  or  places. 

To  Jean  Jacques  Leopold  Oberlin,  of 
Leicester-square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
merchant,  for  improvements  on,  or  additions 
to  boilers,  applicable  to  various  purposes, 
being  a  communicationfrom  a  foreigner  resid. 
ing  abroad.  , 

To  Erust  Wolff,  late  of  Leeds,  in  the  connty 
of  York,  bat  now  of  Stamford-hill,  In  the 
connty  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  certain 
Improved  means  of  supplying  heated  air,  in 
order  to  support  combustion  in  Inclosed  ftra- 
places,  beiog  a  commouieation  from  a  forelgnor 
residing  abroad. 

.  To  William  Thomas  Yates,  of  John.street. 
Cambridge  Heath,  in  the  county  of  Bliddlesex* 
engineer,  for  his  invention  of  certain  improve- 
ments in  hoiterf  for  •team-enginea  and  otliar 
vsea. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

VROX  JANUART  24,  1834,  TO  FXBBUART  25,   1834,  INCLU8IYB. 


Jan.  24— A.  AoAMti  Hackney,  Uncn>draper. 
J.  and  11.  WRKATcaoPT,  Sheffield,  joiners' 
tool* manufacturers.  C.  Lamplouoh,  Brid- 
lington Quay,  Yorkshire,  linen-draper.  D. 
Kamsbt*  Gloucester-road,  Old  Brompton, 
nurseryman.  J.  A.  Uorrov,  Eccles,  Lan- 
cashlre,  merchant.  B.  Lamb,  Stones  Eiidi 
Newington,  corn-dealer.  T.  Hahmond, 
London-wail,  farrier.  R.  Wilson,  Law- 
rence Pountnejr-hill.  wine-merchaot. .  T. 
Clauk,  sen.,  Swinford  Lodgr,  Leicestershire, 
cattle-salesman.  J.Shkarcraft,  Hotvlaud- 
atreet,  FUiroy-^qnare,  tailor. 

Jan.  S8.—B.  Phillips,  jun.,Chiswell-Btreet, 
auctioneer.  W.  Vknables,  Lamb's  Con- 
dalt-street,  draper.  T.  and  T.  Woostbr. 
Coal  Exchange,  coal-factors.  O.  Elliman, 
Watford,  grocer.  H.  Hdohbs,  Henry-street, 
builder.  G.  Stocklby  and  T.  Wakblin, 
Kenil worth, comb-mannfacturers.  W.  Ross, 
BromsgroTc,  Innkeeper.  R.  Marshall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  merchant.  J.Whitb- 
HBAD  and  P.  Frtbr,  Barton-upon-Irwell* 
cotton-splnoers.  W.  Forstbe,  Liverpool, 
tailor.  A.  M'Call,  Manchester,  merchant. 
J.  EooBCDUBB,  Bath,  cooper.  T.  Parebb, 
Manchester.  Tictnaller.  R.  Morris.  South 
Hamlet,  corn  factor.  W.  T.  Saolbk,  Nor- 
wich, innkeeper. 

Jan.  31.— T.  Curtis.  Badge-row.  stationer. 
W.  Braolbt,  Newgate-street,  linen-draper. 
R.  Knights,  Cirencester-place,  commission- 
agent.  W.  Johnson.  Maiden-lane,  haber* 
dasher.  J.  T.  Ubsdbll.  Tunbrldge  Wells, 
Tnnbridge-ware  msnnfactnrer.  T.  Cart, 
BIgh-etreet,  Wapplng,  sslt-merchant.  S. 
Llotd,  Birmingham.  tron-heeUmannfactorer. 
O.  OowBLL,  Salford.  Lancashire,  colton-spln- 
ner.  W.  Morgan,^  Cheltenham,  retail 
brewer.  P.  C.  Jbobr,  Liverpool,  commie- 
■ion-merchant.  R.  Edwards,  Liverpool, 
plnmber.  T.  F.  Lucas,  Long  Buckby,  coach- 
proprietor.  B.  Cablill,  Kingston-apon- 
Hull,  merchant. 

Feb.  4.— T.  Smith,  Barrowes*mewi,  Black- 
friars^oad,  hackneyman.  F.  C.  L.  Klin- 
GBNDBB.  Silvester-row,  Hackney,  school- 
master.  J.  Middlbmist,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
nurseryman.  T.  Jambs.  Bishopsgate-street, 
trunk-maker.  W.  Thornton,  Leicester, 
hosier.  W.  Bbllamt.  Haseley,  Warwick- 
■hlre,  horse-dealer.  S.  Mack.  Norwich, 
grocv.  C.  Caulcott,  Ampthill,  Bedford- 
ahirH  corn-dealer.  J.  Farrbr,  Foulby, 
Yorkshire,  porter- merchant.  T.  Collbtt, 
Bugeley,  Staffordshire,  brewer. 

Feb.  7.--J.  Triogs,  Mare-street,  Hackney, 
veterinary  surfeon.  C.  Lampon,  Tyer's- 
gateway,  Bermoodsey,  fellmonger.  J.  and 
W.  Grbbn,  SwintOD.  Yorkshire,  earthenware- 
manufacturers.  R.  Dixon,  Chesterfield, 
mslister.  J.  Jackson,  Whitehaven,  Cum- 
berland, mercer.  J.Thravbs,  Sandiacre, 
Ilerbyshire.  miller.  M.  W.  Lamb,  Man- 
Chester,  drysalter. 


Feb.  II.— J.  Farmbr,  Osborne.«t«  White- 
chapel,  sugar-refiner.  W.  H.  Bdllocb,  Bo- 
pert-street,  tailor.  G.  Batlbt,  RotherfaiUie, 
ship-breaker.  W.  Fry,  Bristol,  chynist. 
J.  Billington,  Jun..  Wakefield,  acrireoer. 
J.  Laino,  Stockton -npon-Tee«,  ship-builder. 
G.  CowBLT.  and  J.  Acton,  jun..  Manchesier. 
cotton-spinners.  J.  Bdttbrwortb,  Roch- 
dale, cotton-spinner.  J.  Broadbbrrt, 
North  CoUingham,  Nottinghamshtre,  coal- 
dealer.  J.  Tbnch,  Wribbenhali,  Woreestec- 
ahire,  scrivener.  G.  Thompson,  Jan..  Hod- 
dersfield,  coach-builder. 

Feb.  14.~D.  Finnbt,  Berwick-street,  Sdho. 
victualler.  J.  Thompson.  Old  Montagu- 
street,  Whitechapel.  brewer.  J.  Cook,  Nar- 
row-street,  Batcliff,  biscuit-baker.  H.  Law- 
CASTBR,  Tunbridge  Wells,  upholsterer.  T. 
B.  Fbrrbrs  and  L.  J.  Mackintosh.  Copt- 
hall-court,  stock- brokers.  G.  A.  Bruwx, 
Dockhead,  baker.  J.  S.  Habsal,  Liverpool, 
insurance- broker.  R.  Hall,  Nottingham, 
Innkeeper.  W.  H.  Kino,  Basingstoke,  tea- 
dealer.       8.  Stoxbs,  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Feb.  IS.— H.  Grimbdalb,  High  Wycom1>e, 
Innkeeper.  J.  Jat,  Welbeck-street,  upbol- 
aterer.  H.  and  L.  Jacobs,  ManseU-stieei, 
glassdealers.  C.  Pbkcival.  Whitecbapri 
High-street,  oilman.  T.  Warino.  Little 
Windmill-street,  builder.  I.  Brightwkx, 
South-place,  FInsbnry.  veterinary  aurgeon. 
R.  Shaw,  Lyme  Regis,  Norfolk,  corn-mer- 
chant.  T.  Bucxbll,  Newport,  Hampshire, 
surgeon.  R.  Robbrts,  Carmarthen,  draper. 
J.  WiGAN,  Bristol,  scrivener.  >V.  Rich- 
mond, Tyneroouth,  Northumberiajod.  ship- 
owner. A.  Vaudrbt,  Manchester,  rectifier. 
T.  Bbnson,  Bishop- Wearmouth,  Purbam, 
grocer.  C.  Fox,  Manchester,  artists*  colour- 
man.  F.  CooKB.  Kidderminster,  carpet- 
manufacturer.  J.  Flbtcbbh  and  G.  F. 
Patti son,  Manchester,  hosiers.  W.  K k5T, 
Plymouth,  brewer.  J.  Braooock,  Mac- 
clesfield, hatter.  J.  F.  Cokbbtt.  Wor- 
cester, coal-merchanL  J.  Watson,  jasu, 
Rotherham,  iron-plate  manufacturer. 

Feb.  81.— L.  P.  C.  Hanshn,  Cllnk-atrect, 
coal-merchant.  J.  Romanis,  Gracechnrcb- 
street,  hosier.  G.  Upton,  Borooghbridge. 
scrivener.  W.W.  Baxlbt,  Quamdon,  Der- 
byiihire,  commission-agent  J.  WnALLxr, 
Lockwood,  Yorkshire,  grocer.  J.  Willins, 
Warwick,  broker. 

Feb.  S5. — ^J.  Hatward,  Queen  Aane-sb«et, 
Portland-place,  builder.  R.  Hbalb.  Minc- 
ing-lane, wholesale  grocer.  6.  Bbtts, 
Charles-street.  Grosvenor-square,  upholsterer. 
J.  and  G.  Whits,  Kentish-town,  coach-pro- 
prietors. T.  Shaw,  Charlsworth,  Derbyt^hfre, 
cotton-spinner.  G.  F.  Watts,  Bath,  mooey- 
scrivener.  M.  S a  m  i;  b l,  LI verpool,  merchant. 
R.  Atkinson,  Huddersfl«ld,  wooUen-dotb- 
manufacturer. 
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Tbr  commerce  of  the  country  for  the  last 
month  has  manifested  but  little  anima- 
tion,  and  the  season  is  yet  huidly  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  give  an  impetus  to 
our  home  trade  in  fancy  goods.  The 
silk  trade,  indeed,  is  less  active  than  it 
was  a  short  time  ago ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  again 
in  demand,  and  the  temporary  languor 
into  which  those  two  branches  of  manu- 
facture had  fallen  is  fast  dissipating. 
The  chief  subject  of  interest  now  in  the 
commercial  world  is  the  change  about  to 
take  place  in  our  system  of  trade  with 
China,  to  meet  whidi  great  preparations 
are  made  by  individuals  possessing  capi- 
tal. Upon  the  lemoostrance  of  the  Mer- 
Ghant»«bout  to  engage  in  that  trade,  Go- 
vernment has  consented  to  abandon  the 
heavy  consular  duties  which  it  was  their 
intention  to  impose  on  British  ships  and 
cargoes  entering  at,  or  clearing  from, 
Canton,  and  to  make  advances  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  million  on  homeward  cargoes 
from  India  and  China,  half  of  which  is 
to  be  advanced  on  Tea.  They  adhere, 
however,  to  their  scale  of  duties  on  that 
article,  and  declare  their  intention  of 
putting  up  by  auction  next  year,  without 
regard  to  an  upset  price,  sixteen  millions 
of  pounds  of  Tea,  and  a  still  further  quan- 
tity, should  the  prices  for  the  home  market 
appear  to  them  to  warrant  it. 

The  Sugar  Market,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month,  showed  a  good  deal  of  ani- 
mation, considerable  purchases  being 
made,  on  the  expectation  that  Ministeis 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  a  further 
duty  on  West  India  Sugar;  but  when, 
by  the  production  of  the  Budget,  it  be- 
came evident  that  this  opinion  was  un- 
founded, a  check  was  put  on  further  pur- 
chases, under  the  operation  of  which  the 
market  is  at  present  languid.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  stocks  held  by  first  purchasers, 
however,  prevents  any  material  decline 
in  prices.  The  present  stock  in  ware- 
house is  about  2500  hhds.  more  than  at 
the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  By 
public  sale  on  the  18th,  ISOhhtls.  Bar- 
badoes  brought  from  bit.  to  6U.  per  cwt. 

In  Mauritius  Sugar  there  ha^  recently 
been  a  decline  of  6c/. to  1«.  per  cwt;  at 
public  sale  on  the  Slst,  3533  bags  went 
off  readily  at  that  reduction,  the  prices 
being,  for  low  brown,  46«.  to  49«.  Btl.; 
brown,  50«.  to  b2t, ;  yellow,  b3s,  to  56«. 
per  cwt. 

The  East  India  Sugars,  518  bags  of 
"Betigal  brought  by  auction,  29«.  6</.  for 
l^ood  to  Sit.  for  fine  white.  Tlie  demand 
|br  Siam,  Java,  and  Manilla,  is  become 


exceedingly  dull  even  at  a  reduction  of 
1#.  per  cwt. ;  721  bags  of  Siam  sold  at 
22«.  6d,  to  25«.  €(!.,  and  a  reduction  of  It. 
per  cwt.  upon  such  as  was  damp ;  of  550 
baskets  of  Java,  the  greater  part  was 
taken  in  at  23t.  to  24t. 

Foreign  Sugars  have  participated  in  the 
restrict^  demand  and  the  depressed  qao^ 
tations.  By  public  auction,  1092  chests 
of  yellow  Havannah  have  brought  24t.  6</. 
to  26t.  6df  and  about  250  chests  of  Per- 
nams  were  taken  in  at  22t.  to  29t.  Gd.  for 
brown  to  good  white,  but  offers  were  made 
at  6rf.  to  It.  below  these  prices. 

The  supply  of  Refined  Sugars  is  scan- 
ty, but  the  demand  only  keeps  pace  with 
it ;  32«.  per  cwt.  is  asked  for  fine  crushed, 
and  29t.  Gd.  is  obtained  for  inferior,  ma- 
nufactured from  foreign  Sugar. 

The  demand  fur  British  Plantation 
Coffise  is  limited,  but  holders  manifest  no 
eagerness  to  make  sales.  By  public  sale 
of  some  small  parcels  last  week,  Jamaica, 
unclean  good  ordinary  to  fine  ordinary, 
brought  75t.  to  84t« ;  good  ordinary  to 
middling  Dominica,  82t.  to  90t. ;  middling 
Berbicc,  88t. ;  and  Triage,  78t.  to  84t. 

East  India  CofFt>e  maintains  its  quota- 
tions,though  the  demand  is  not  extensive  ; 
531  bags  of  Sumatra  brought  47t.  6d,  to 
48t.  6d. ;  damaged  44t.  to  46t. ;  tO  balea 
of  Mocha  sold,  ordinary,  at  6 It.  to  62t., 
and  good,  at  90i.  to  93t. 

The  holders  of  Foreign  Cofiee  are  firm 
against  a  reduction ;  at  public  sale  a  par- 
cel of  Brazil,  principally  damaged,  brought 
54t.  to  58t. ;  the  sojmd  was  bought  in  at 
€lt.;  60  bags  coloury  St.  Domingo  went 
for  60t.  per  cwt. ;  and  a  parcel  of  pale 
Brazil  has  brought  58t.  to  d8t.  Bd. 

British  Plantation  Cocoa  is  little  in  de- 
mand, but  Brazil  meets  with  ready  sale  at 
It.  advance. 

The  demand  for  Rom  has  been  brisk 
of  late,  particularly  for  the  finer  qualities 
of  Jamaica,  which  it  is  said  are  purchased 
for  the  French  market,  where  they  will  be 
admitted  at  a  duty  of  4t.  Sd.  per  gallon. 
This  has  caused  an  advance  of  Id.  to  2d, 
}ier  gallon  ;  proof  Leewards  are  quoted  at 
tit.  Ad. ;  5  to  U  over  proof,  2t.  bd.  to 
2t.  Gd. ;  fine  Jamaica,  'St,  3d,  to  3t.  7d. 
per  gallon.  The  French  letters  state  that 
an  advance  of  2d.  per  gallon  had  taken 
])lace  in  Brandies,  under  the  expectation 
that  the  im^iort  duty  here  would  be  lowered ; 
there  is  little  doing  in  that  article  or  in 
Geneva. 

Tea  is  less  in  demand ;  and  in  Bohea 
and  Congou,  a  decline  of  {d.  to  f  </.  |ier 
pound  has  taken  place.  The  East  India 
Company  have  aouounced  their  iatentioa 
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of  putUiiff  up  i^inQ  miUioQ*  of  pounda  of 
Tea  in  Jane  next,  and  the  like  quantity 
IB  September  and  December. 

In  BpiceS)  higher  prieeji  are  asked  for 
Pimento ;  but  Macs,  Nutiiieg^»  and  Clovei 
Ate  tinidtered.  In  Pepper  a  decline  of 
^d,  pi^r  pound  may  be  noted. 

Indigo  is  rather  looking  up ;  75  seroiM 
of  Guatimala  have  brought,  for  fair  to 
good  quality,  3#.  Ad»  to  6m,  per  pound. 

In  Silk  there  i«  a  fair  steady  demand, 
particularly  in  Brutias;  and  prices  are 
fully  supported. 

Cotton  fully  maintains  its  price  in  the 
liondon  market,  notwithstanding  a  decline 
of  |d  per  pound  on  some  descriptions  at 
i(.iverpool ;  the  sales  last  week  were — 270 
Bengal,  mid.  to  good  fair,  6{H,  to  6{<f.$ 
3400  Surat,  good,  bid.  to  7^. ;  240  Ma« 
dns«  lair  to  good,  ^d.  to  7d,  \  lOUO  Peiw 
nams,  raid,  to  fair,  \0d.  to  \0%d. ;  220 
Bowed,  good  £ur  to  good,  8^.  to  8}i<. 

The  Cora  Market  has  of  late  been  dull  | 
the  supplies^  particularly  of  the  inferior 
qualities  of  wheat,  haying  exceeded  the 
demand.  Considerable  purchases  of  Bar^ 
ley  have  beeti  made  by  the  distillers,  at 
from  2bt.  to  27«. ;  fine  malting  brings 
20f .    In  Oats  the  trade  is  very  dull. 

The  British  Funds  during  the  early 
part  of  the  month  suffered  but  little  flu(> 
tuation.  Consols  oscillating  between  88} 
and  89 1 ;  but  after  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament there  was  a  gradual  and  steady 
rise  until  the  2lst,  when  they  touched  91f, 
but  subsequently,  fell  nearly  1  per  cent. 
The  high  prices  maintained  by  public  se- 
curities, generally,  is  attributed  to  the  en* 
larged  issues  of  the  Bank,  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  to  which  the  competition 
i»f  the  new  Banking  Companies  oblige 
them  to  have  recourse. 
If  the  fluctuatioQf  in  our  oim  funds 


have  been  of  a  temperate  chancter^  there 
has  hepn  no  want  of  excitement  in  the 
Foreign  Stock  Market,  where  the  SMori- 
ties  of  the  South  American  States,  and 
still  more  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
have  undergone  rapid  variations.  Attiie 
close  of  last  month,  Portuguesn  Bonds 
were  quoted  at  Oli,  and  within  tbras 
weeks  they  rose  to  75 ;  within  the  same 
period  Spanish  Bonds  advanced  from  S5| 
to  37. 

The  closing  prices  of  the  prittcipnl  fle> 
curitiesi  on  the  94th4  an  tubjoiucdf— 

BRITISH  FUNDS. 

Three  per  Cent  Consols,  00|  |— Ditttf 
for  the  Account,  00}  |— Three  per  Cent 
Beduced,  00|— Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Reduced,  98f-~New  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.,  97*  J— Fonr  per  Cent, 
104}  I— India  Stock,  S&2i-33^Bank, 
216i-17— Exchequer  BilU,  60a.,  6\s.^ 
India  BondSi  31t^  38r.— -Long  Annni* 
ties,  17A. 

Belgian  Fire  per  Cent,  974  f-*^'**'' 
llan,  744I--Chnian,  27ffl— ColomWan. 
27}.28— Danish  Three  per  Cent.,  74i} 
•^Dutch  Five  per  Cent.,  9CJ  |— Dltio 
Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  4^50— 
Mexican,  40|-41— rortttguese  FiTepef 
Cent,  7lH-Ditto  Scrip,  71^2— Rm- 
sian,  106I-7— Spanish,  33i  iw 

BBARSS* 

Anglo  Mexican  MinaB,0/.7«.6il.,  O/.10f. 
— Bolanoof  147/.  10t->  1621.  10e.--Bti- 
tish  Iron  Company,  2SL  10#.,  29/.-*-Cb^ 
nada  Company,  51/.,  62/.^Coloralnatt, 
0/.  10s.,  10/.  10«.— Del  Monte,  51/.,  5i/. 
->->Imperial  Brazilian,  60/.  lOt^  61/.  10k 
—Irish  Provincial  Bank,  40/.  10s.,  41A 
-—United  Mexican,  11/.  6f.«  11/.  15s. 
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GREAT   BRITAIN. 
IMPSRTAt  PARLIAMBNT.— HOtJSB  Of  tOHDS. 

Feb.  4.— This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
Parliament,  his  Majesty  left  the  Palace  at  about  two  o'clock,  aceompanied 
by  the  usual  state  attendants,  and  passed  through  the  Park  on  his  way  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  reaching  the  House  of  Peers,  his  Majesty,  after 
the  usual  preliminaries,  made  the  ibllowing  most  gracious  speech : — 

"  My  tiorda  and  Gentlemen* 

•*  In  calling  yon  again  together  for  the  discharge  of  your  High  dntiei,  1  rely  with  entire  eeoBden^ 

on  yont  zeal  and  dtli^^nce.  on  >^ur  sincere  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  and  on  yow  firmnptt  i« 

snpporting  on  its  ancient  fbundationi,  and  in  the  jiitt  distribution  of  Its  poirets,  tbe  eslablisli«4  dm- 

•titutioB  of  the  State.   Th«M  qtiaUtieB  emittently  diitiDgntshed  your  labonrt  doriag  the  last  9t9akm, 
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in  vhidi  more  nnmeraiu  and  more  important  questions  were  brought  ander  tiie  oooddetation  of 
Parliament,  t^an  during  any  fimner  period  of  similar  duration.  Of  the  measures  which  iwTe  in  con- 
sequence received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  was  the 
Bill  for'the  Abolition  of  SlaTery.  The  manner  in  which  that  beneficent  measure  has  been  received 
tfarongbont  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  progress  already  made  in  carrying  it  into  execution  by 
the  LegMahm  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  afford  just  grounds  for  anticipating  the  happiest  retulta. 
Maliy  otlier  important  pubjects  will  stUi  call  fer  your  attentive  consideration.  The  reports  which  I 
sriU  4rder  to  be  kud  before  you  from  tlie  Commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Hunidpal  Corporations,  into  the  administration  and  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  into  Ecclesias- 
tical Revenues  and  Patronage  in  England  and  Wales,  cannot  fail  to  afford  yon  much  useful  informa- 
tion, by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  existing  defects  and 
abuses,  and  in  what  iftanner  fhii  tf eoeslary  dorreetions'  may,  in  due  season,  be  safely  and  benefi- 
cially applied.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  my  policy  to  secure  to  my  people  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyideot  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  In  this  I  have  been  much  assisted  by  the  good  understanding 
which  htfs  been  no  happily  established  between  my  Government  and  that  of  France;  and  the  aMttt- 
anees  which  1  receive  of  the  IHendly  disposition  of  the  ottier  Powers  of  the  Continent,  give  me  con- 
fidence in  the  continued  success  of  my  endeavours.  I  have,  however,  to  regret  that  a  Anal  settla- 
aient  between  Holland  and  Belgium  has  not  yet  been  effected,  and  that  the  civU'war  in  Portugal 
'Mill  contlnnes. 

.  Yon.  may  be  assured  that  I  wUl  be  carefhl  and  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity  which 
may  affpid  me  the  means  of  assisting  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  security  and  peace  in  countries, 
the  interests  of  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  my  dominions.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  lafe  King  of  Spain  I  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  the  succession  of  his  infant  daughter ;  dnd  I 
ataall  watch  with  the  greatest  solicitude  the  progress  of  events  which  may  afltet  a  Goveramedt.  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  which  is  of  the  first  importance  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  ge&eMl 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  Turkey,  since  the  settlement  that  %ra»  made  with  Mehemet 
All.  has  not  been  interrupted ;  and  will  not.  I  trust,  be  threatened  with  any  new  changes.  It  will  bo 
my  object  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  relations  of  that  empire  with  other  powers,  which  might 
mffeet  Ita  ftiture  stability  and  independence. 

*'  ^otlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
'*  I  have  directed  the  estimates  fior  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  beibre  yon.  They  ha:ve  been  framed 
'With  the  view-  to  the  etrictest  economy  and  to  such  reductions  as  may  not  be  injorions  to  the  public 
•6rvice»  I  am  confident  I  may  rely  on  your  enlightened  patriotinn  and  on  the  cheerful  acqui- 
eaeenee  of  my  people  for  supplying  the  means  which  may  be  required  to  uphold  the  honour  of  my 
erown  and  the  Interest  of  my  dominions.  The  acoounte  which  will  be  laid  befbre  you  of  the  state 
•of  the  Revenue,  as  compared  with  the  Expenditure,  will  be  ftmod  most  satislbctory. 

**  My  Lode  and  Ctentlemen« 
"  I  have  to  lament  the  oontinuanee  of  distress  amongst  the  proprietors  and  oeeiiplers  of  land ; 
though  in  other  respecto  the  state  of  the  country,  both  as  regards  its  Internal  tranquillity  and  ita 
commerce  and  m&nuihcfures,  affords  the  most  encouragizig  prospecta  of  progressive  improirement. 
*The  Acta  passed  in  the  last  SMsaion  fbr  carrying  into  effect  various  salutary  and  remedial  measures 
•in  Ireland,  are  now  in  operation,  and  fiuther  improvementa  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
•  Commissions  which  have  been  issued  ibr  other  important  objects  of  inqidry.  1  recommend  to  yoa 
the  early  consideration  of  such  a  final  adjustment  of  the  tithes  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  may  extingmsh  all  Just  causes  of  complaint,  without  injury  to  the  rlghU  and  property  of  any 
class  of  my  subjecta,  or  to  any  institutions  in  Church  or  State.  The  public  tranquillity  has  been 
generally  preserved,  and  the  state  of  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland  presenta.  upon  the  whole,  a  much 
mcne  favourable  apx>earance  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  year.  But  I  have  seen,  with  feelings 
of  deep  regret  and  just  indignation,  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  excite  the  people  of  that 
country  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.  This  bond  of  our  national  strength  and  safety 
I  have  already  declared  my  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  maintain  inviolate  by  all  the  means  in  my  power.  In  support  of  this  determination,  I  can- 
not doubt  the  sealoos  and  effectual  co-operation  of  my  Parliament  and  my  people.  To  the  practioes 
which  have  been  used  to  produce  disaffection  to  the  State,  and  mutual  distrust  and  animosity 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  spirit  of  insubordination, 
which,  though  for  the  present  in  a  great  degree  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  law,  has  been  but 
too  perceptible  in  many  instances.  To  none  more  than  to  the  deluded  instruments  of  the  agitation 
thus  perniciously  excited,  is  the  continuance  of  such  a  spirit  productive  of  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences; and  the  united  and  vigorous  exertioni  of  ths  loyal  and  ^^ell  affected,  in  aid  of  the 
Government,  are  imperiously  required  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  excitement  and  violence,  which, 
while  it  continues.  Is  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society,  and.  if  successfhl.  must  inevitably  prove 
'fttal  to  the  power  and  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  moved  the  Address,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham seconded  the  motion. — The  Duke  of  Wellington. considered  that  the 
Speech  contained  as  little  as  any  Speech  he  had  ever  heard.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  man  who  heard  that  Speech  to  know  what  was  the  intention 
X)f  his  Majesty's  Government.  His  Grace  then  entered  into  an  examination 
Of  the  policy  pursued  towards  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Turkey,  whidb  he 
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strongly  reprobated,  contending  that  Ministers,  by  not  recalling  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  from  Portugal,  and  by  not  interfering  in  time  with  the 
affairs  of  Turkey,  had  done  a  great  deal  to  provoke  that  war  which  they 
desired  to  suppress.  The  poble  Duke  also  condemned  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  Government,  censuring  the  Corporation  Commission,  and  calling 
upon  their  Lordships,  after  past  experience,  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  in  respect  to  the  Church. — ^Earl  Grey  defended  the 
Government  at  great  length ;  after  which  the  Address  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division. 

Feb.  5.— Shortly  after  two  o'clock,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  (the  mover  and  seconder,)  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Earl  Marshal,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Auck- 
land, Lord  King,  and  several  other  Peers,  proceeded  to  the  Psilace  with  the 
Address. 

Feb.  6. — The  Lord  Chancellor  announced  that  the  Address  of  their  Lord- 
ships, in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  had  been  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  to  which  his  Majesty  had  returned  a  most  gracious  answer. 

Feb,  7. — ^Lord  Dacre  presented  several  i>etitions  from  the  three  denomi- 
nations of  the  Dissenters  of  London,  and  within  twelve  miles  thereof,  pray- 
ing for  relief  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  in  respect  to 
births,  deaths,  and  marriaffes ;  and  praying  likewise  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Universities  without  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ai*ticles :  and  also 
seeking  relief  from  church-rates.  His  Lordship  thought  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  relieve  them  from  church-rates ;  but  with  some  parts  of  the  peti- 
tion  he  concurred. 

Feb.  1 1. — In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Strangford,  Earl  Grey  said 
that  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  France  on  the  other,  to  examine  tne  laws  of  the  two  countries  relative 
to  Customs*  Duties,  witii  a  view  to  the  formation  of  such  regulations  a« 
may  be  advantageous  to  both,  had  made  a  voluminous  report,  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  had  also  been  submitted  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  noble  Earl  added,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  paid  the  most  laborious  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  their 
report  contained  many  useful  suggestions ;  but  difficulties,  arising  from  tlie 
influence  of  public  opinion,  fVom  the  operation  of  different  and  conHictins^ 
interests,  and  from  the  discordant  views  entertained  by  persons  connected 
with  commercial  affairs,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  state,  at  present 
what  steps  would  be  taken  in  the  matter.  His  Lordship,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  good  and  sound  principles  wotdd  Anally  prevail  on  thb  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  the  French  would  see  that  it  was  their  true  interest  not  to 
act  upon  a  system  of  repulsion  towards  this  country. 

Feb.  18. — On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  House  would  not  receive  any  petition  for  a  private  bill  after  Monday, 
the  24th  of  March ;  and  that  the  House  would  not  receive  any  report  from 
the  judges  on  such  petitions  after  Monday,  the  I4th  of  April, 
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Feb.  4.— Shortly  after  two  o'clock,  the  Speaker  entered  the  House  with 
the  usual  formalities,  and  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  havin? 
commanded  the  attendance  of  the  House  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  his 
Majesty's  Speech,  a  number  of  Members  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Peers 
for  that  purpose.  On  their  return,  the  Speaker  havina:  taken  his  seat,  the 
Speech  was  read  to  the  House  in  the  usual  manner.  The  House  then  ad- 
journed till  four  o'clock. 

The  Speaker,  at  four  o'clock,  again  took  the  chair.—Mr.  O'Conndl  gave 
notice  that,  on  the  6th  of  Mai-ch,  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
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bill  for  the  total  repeal  of  tithes  in  Ireland ;  also  that,  on  the  15th  of  Apiil* 
he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Union  between 
this  countiT]  and  Ireland. — ^The  Solicitor-General  gave  notice  that,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  total  abo* 
lition  of  imprisonment  for  debt ;  also  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relatinj?  to 
real  property, — ^The  Speaker  read  the  Speech  which  had  been  delivered  by 
his  Majesty ;  after  which,  Mr.  S.  Lefevre  moved  an  humble  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  offering  the  thanks  of  that  House  for  its  gracious  contents.  Thisr 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Morrison. — ^The  Address  having  been  read.  Colonel 
Evans  said  he  had  not  anticipated  much  information  from  the  Speech, 
which  appeared  to  rival  any  of  its  predecessors  in  containing  as  little  infor- 
mation as  possible. — ^Various  amendments  were  then  moved  by  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  H.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  0*Connell.  Of  these,  the  first  was  rejected  by 
191  to  39 ;  a  second,  also  moved  by  Mr.  Hume,  without  a  division ;  Mr. 
Grattan's  without  a  division;  and  Mr.  O'Connell's  by  189  to  23.  The 
debate,  in  which  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Littleton, 
Mr.  A.  Baring,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  others  took  part,  was  protracted  tUl  mid- 
night. 

Feb.  5.-^The  report  on  the  Address  being  brought  up,  Mr.  Cobbett  ad- 
dressed the  house,  insisting  that  the  country  was  far  from  being  in  a  tranquil 
state.— Mr.  O'Connell  having  denied  some  proofs  adduced  by  Mr.  Littleton 
as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  then  alluded  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  HiU  relative  to  the  treacherous  conduct,  as  alleged, 
of  sonde  of  the  Irish  members.  A  discussion  ensued,  never  perhaps  equcdled 
within  the  walls  of  the  house. — Our  readers  will  remember  that  after  the 
dose  of  the  last  Session,  Mr.  Hill  stated  at  Hull,  that  one  of  the  Irish 
members  had  said  that  though  he  had  voted  and  spoken  against  the 
Coercion  Bill,  he  wished  it  to  pass ;  and  that  he  had  voted  and  spoken 
against  the  Bill,  because  otherwise  he  would  have  lost  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment.— Lord  Althorp,  in  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  the  above  said,  "  that 
he  should  not  act  a  manly  part  if  he  did  not  declare  that  he  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  some  Irish  members  (certainly  more  than  one)  who  voted 
and  spoke  with  considerable  violence  against  the  Bill  did  in  private  con- 
versation use  very  different  language.'*  A  scene  instantly  occurred  which 
baffles  all  correct  description. — Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Lynch,  Mr.  O'Dwyer, 
Mr.  Plnn,  and  several  other  Irish  members  asked  Lord  Althorp  individually 
whether  they  were  alluded  to :  Lord  Althorp  replied  that  they  were  not ; 
but  on  the  same  question  being  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Sheil,  his  Lordship  re- 
plied that  the  hon.  member  tau  one. — ^Mr.  Sheil  asserted,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  before  God  and  bis  country,  "  if  any  individual  has  said  to 
the  noble  Lord,  or  to  others,  that  I  have  given  any  approbation  to  the 
Coercion  BiU  in  private,  he  has  belied  me  by  a  most  gross  calumny ;  but  as  the 
noble  Lord  has  put  the  statement  on  his  own  responsibility,  I  shall  say  no 
more.'* — Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Sheil  were  subsequently  called  upon  to 
give  assurance  that  the  House  having  taken  cognizance  of  the  matter,  they 
would  take  no  steps  out  of  the  house.  Both  of  them  having  refused  to  give 
the  required  assurance,  they,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  were  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Ultimately,  however,  they  gave 
the  required  assurances,  and  were  discharged. 

Feb.  7.— Sir  R.  Inglis  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee, 
to  which  all  public  petitions,  except  election  petitions,  are  to  be  referred,  and 
which  is  to  report  to  the  House  from  time  to  time.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  committee  was  appointed.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a  smiilar 
committee  sat  last  session. 

Feb.  1 0. — Mr.  O'Connell,  pursuant  to  notice,  brought  formally  before  the 
House  the  accusation  against  certain  Irish  members,  who  are  represented 
to  have  approved  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  though  they  spoke  and  voted 
>against  it. — Mr,  0*Connell  dealt  with  the  matter  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  putting  in  a  copy  of  the  **  Examiner,'*  which  contained  a  report  of  Mr. 
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HUl^tf  speech  at  Hull,  nuyved  that  a  select  committee  he  appainted,  observe 
tug  that,  if  that  motion  were  agreed  to,  he  should  move  tnat  the  report  of 
Mr.  H  111*8  speech  in  the  "  Examiner  *'  (copied  from  a  Hull  paper)  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  so  appointed, — The  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  was  carried  by[a  majority  of  1 82  to  64,  against  an  amendment 
of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  who  thought  that  the  inqiiit^y  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  who  moved,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  sulject  altogether, 
*<  that  the  House  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day/' 

Feb.  1 1 . — Mr.  Robinson  moved  fbr  "  An  account  of  the  sum  or  sums  of 
money  paid  into  the  E)fchequer,  or  otherwise  received  by  the  Govenment, 
out  of  the  annuity  granted  by  act  of  Parliament  to  Prince  Leopold  ef  Saie 
Goboui^,  since  the  accession  of  his  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  Belgium  ;  speci- 
fying the  time  of  such  payments.**  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  ascertain 
whether  any  and  what  payments  had  been  made  into  the  Exchequer  on  ae- 
count  of  the  surplus  of  that  pension.  He  believed  it  would  turn  out  that  no 
such  payments  had  been  made.  Under  this  impression  he  (Mr.  BL)  was 
prepared  to  argue  that,  as  the  Prince  had  ceased  to  owe  allenanoe  to  this 
country,  he  had  ceased  to  have  any  right  to  a  pension.  But  wiuiout  stoppings 
to  argue  that  point,  he  would  propose  an  inquiry  into  what  had  beendoiM  by 
Prince  Leopold.  He  wanted  to  know  how  the  pension  had  been  appropriatad 
or  controlleid,  whether  there  were  any  responsible  trustees,  wnether  the 
Qovemment  had  any  means  of  controlling  the  expenditure,  and  whether 
any  and  what  balances  were  on  hand  ?-— Lord  Altnorp,  who  said  that  he 
should  not  oppose  the  motion,  observed  that  the  trustees  had  deoUned  to 
act  His  Lordship  also  stated  the  Prince's  debts  at  83,000/.,  and  the  animal 
expenses  of  Claremont  and  Marlborough  House  at  90,000/.  No  portioa  of 
the  income  he  believed  had  gone  abroaid. — ^The  motion  waa  agreed  to. 

Feb.  12. — In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Althorp  stated 
that  it  had  been  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  up  the  office  of  Auditor  of  the 
Exchequer  immediately  on  the  decease  of  Lord  Grenville,  as  no  money  could 
be  issued  without  the  signature  of  that  functionary ;  but  that  Ix>rd  Auck- 
land, who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office,  would  receive  no  salary  for  the 
dischaige  of  the  duties  attached  to  it  while  he  continued  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  office  would  not  be  abolished,  but  the  salary  of  future 
Auditors  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  reduced  from  4,000/.  to  2,000/.  a-year. 

Feb.  13. — ^Mr.  0*Connell  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  that  a  seleot  oom- 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  in 
respect  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Judge,  and  to  the  introductioii  of 
politics  in  his  charge  to  a  Grand  Jury.  The  motion  was  carried  on  a  di- 
vision by  a  majority  of  93, — the  numoers  being  16F  to  74. 

Feb.  XA.^Waui  and  Means.— The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intro- 
duced his  financial  statement.    His  Lordship  observed  that,  as  he  must 
unavoidably  deal  in  the  prospective,  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  tied  down 
too  strictly  to  the  letter  of  his  statements.    At  the  same  time  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  considerable  deviation  between 
his  calculations  and  the  future  results.    The  surplus  of  1830  was  2,9 14,000/. 
Great  reductions,  however,  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  year,  which 
did  not  affect  the  revenue  until  1831,  when  it  caused  a  deficiency  of  T00,000/. 
"  This  deficiency,'*  observed  his  Lordship,  **  continued  during  the  next 
quarter,  and  in  May,  1832,  it  amounted  to  1,240,000/.    The  amount  of 
taxes  reduced  at  that  period  was  small,  and  the  revenue  recovered  so  tu 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  vear,  instead  of  a  deficiency  of  1,240,000/., 
there  was  a  surplus  of  1,487,000/,    I^ast  year  we  reduced  a  considerable 
amount  of  taxes.    The  amount  of  taxes  repealed  in  1831  and  1832  was 
1,790,000/.    In  1833  we  effected  a  reduction  to  the  amount  of  1,545,000/. 
So  that  the  reduction  effected  in  two  years  amounted  to  3,335,000/. ;  bat 
jnotwithstanding  this,  I  am  happy  to  si^  that,  on  the  ^th  of  JaQuwy  |ast»  the 
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lurphiA  revenue  wu  larger  than  it  had  been  at  the  eorresponding  period  of 
the  preceding^  year.  At  this  latter  period  the  surplus  was  upwards  of 
1,5 13,000//*  His  Lordship  next  announced  that  the  estnnates  would  be  re* 
duoed  in  comparison  with  those  of  last  year,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million. 
This  would  raise  the  surplus  revenue  from  1,500,000/.  to  2,000,000/.  But  there 
was  another  source  of  uicrease  to  which  he  looked  forward— the  alteration 
in  the  tea  trade.  He  calculated  that  the  effect  of  opening  that  trade  would 
be  in  one  year  to  make  an  addition  of  600,000/.  to  the  revenue.  The  next 
branch  of  the  subject  to  which  his  Lordship  referred  was  the  additional 
charge  upon  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  large  grant  to  the  West 
India  proprietors.  *'  That  grant,**  said  he,  "  as  hon.  members  are  aware, 
amounts  to  20,000,000/.,  and  I  think  we  cannot  estimate  the  interest  of  it 
at  less  than  800,000/.  Therefore,  having  stated  the  surplus  revenue  at 
2,600,000/.,  I  am  obliged  to  deduct  from  that  amount  this  600,000/.,  which 
leaves  me  a  balance  of  1,800,000/.  No  man  who  has  ever  heard  me  declare 
V^y  opinions  in  this  House  will  doubt  that  I  would  say,  that  having  a  sur^ 
plus  of  1,800,000/.  to  oaloulate  upon,  a  considerable  reduction  of  taxation 
ought  to  take  place.  But  I  hope  and  trust  the  House  will  not  think  I  do 
too  little  if,  at  this  early  period  of  the  sesyion,  I  propose  but  a  moderatd 
reduction  of  taxes.  I  am  prepared  to  say  at  the  present  tio^e,  that  there 
if  no  reason  why  I  should  not  declare  my  intention  to  recommend  to  the 
House  to  reduce  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000/.**  After  congratulating 
the  House  on  the  prospect  of  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  West  India 
debt  without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  he  intimated  hi«  intention 
of  Mpealing  the  House  Tax,  which  amounted,  at  its  present  assessment,  to 
1,1 70,000/.  The  house  tax,  apparently,  said  the  noble  Lord,  although  I  do 
not  admit  in  reality,  bears  unfairly  upon  houses  of  a  lower  class,  and  more 
especiallv  upon  those  in  towns,  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  country. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  objection  cannot  apply  to  the  window- tax.  Since 
the  year  1822  the  amount  of  window-tax  nas  been  reduced  1,466,37a/, 
Therefore  relief  has  already  been  given  by  that  tax,  and  the  amount  at  present 
received  from  it,  is  1 ,273,000/.  Now  it  is  impossible,  if  we  have  any  regard 
for  the  revenue  and  public  credit  of  the  country,  to  add  to  the  reduction  of 
the  house^tax,  which  is  1,200,000/.,  the  reduction  of  the  window- tax,  which 
would  be  1,200,000/.  more.  I  should  like  to  refer  Gentlemen  back  to  the 
year  1 792 — a  peiiod  which  all  economical  reformers  have  considered  the 
golden  year — and  I  will  compare  the  taxes  upon  dwelling*  houses  then  with 
what  they  will  be  now  when  the  house-tax  is  removed.  Jn  1792  the  taxes 
upon  houses  and  windows  amounted  to  1,129,000/,  When  the  house-tax 
is  reduced,  the  window-tax,  which  will  then  be  the  only  tax  affecting 
dwelling-houses,  will  amount  to  1,200,000/. ;  thus  dw^ling-houses  will  not 
produce  to  the  revenue  a  larger  amount  of  tax  than  they  did  in  1792,  not- 
withstanding their  enormous  increase.  I,  therefore,  think  that  the  call  or 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  window-tax,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
house-tax,  is  not  a  demand  which  ought  to  be  complied  with.  I  dare  say 
1  shall  be  told  that,  in  making  this  proposition,  we  are  giving  relief  to  the 
trading  interest,  while  it  is  admitted,  and  Ministers  themselves  admit,  that 
the  landed  interest  is  in  a  state  of  distress  and  suffering.  I  cannot  deny  the 
force  of  this  statement,  but  it  will  be  for  the  House  to  decide  whether  it 
will  adopt  the  suggestion  I  have  thrown  out,  or  reject  it  for  the  purpose  ot 
applying  a  reduction  of  taxation  in  some  other  way.  But  I  must  Deg  to 
state  that  I  do  not  think  the  pressure  upon  the  lauded  interest  arises  so 
much  from  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  as  from  local  burdens.  I  am 
sure  if  we  are  able  on  these  different  questions  to  propose  measures  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  Parliament  and  the  country,  we  shall  do  more  to  give 
relief  to  the  landed  interest  than  by  the  reduction  of  taxes,  apparently  more 
than  really  affecting  them.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  I  do  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  mean  to  state  the  measures  which  we  have  in  contemplationr 
but  we  have  in  contemplation  financial  measures  fbv  Irelandt  which  I 
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believe  will  be  productive  of  considerable  relief,  but  which  I  hope  may  he 
so  arranged  as  not  to  occasion  any  reduction  of  the  revenue.  I  cannot  state 
those  measures  at  the  present  time — it  would  not  be  desirable — ^it  would  be 
improper  that  I  should  do  so  until  I  can  brinp  them  regularly  before  the 
House.  I  have  now  stated  my  general  view  of  the  finances  of  the  country ; 
and  having  done  this,  I  beg  to  move,  as  a  motion  of  course,  that,  towards 
making  good  the  supply  granted  to  his  Majesty,  the  sum  of  14,000,000/. 
be  raised  by  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  service  of  the  year  1884. — ^The  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Grote  presented  the  Report  acquitting  Mr.  Sheil  of  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  in  his  vote  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  The  business  had 
been  concluded  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Hill  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry : 

"  That  he  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  his  charge  against  Mr.  Sheil 
of  having  directly  or  indirectly  communicated,  or  intended  to  commuTMcate, 
to  the  Government  any  private  opinions  in  opposition  to  those  which  he 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  no  foundation  in  fact  ^— that 
such  charge  was  not  merely  incapable  of  formal  proof,  but  was,  in  his  pre- 
sent sincere  belief,  totally  and  absolutely  unfounded ;  that  he  had  originally 
been  induced  to  make  mention  of  it  in  a  hasty  and  unpremeditated  speech, 
under  a  firm  persuasion  that  he  had  received  it  on  undeniable  evidence ; 
but  that,  being  now  satisfied  of  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
convinced  that  the  charge  was  wholly  untrue,  he  came  forward  to  ex]^ress 
his  deep  and  unfeigned  sorrow  for  having  ever  contributed  to  give  it  circu* 
lation/*  Mr.  Hill  added,  "  that  if  there  were  ahy  way  consistent  with 
honour  by  which  he  could  make  reparation  to  Mr.  Sheil,  he  should  deem 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  heal  the  wound  which  his  erroheous  statement  had 
inflicted.**     The  Report  of  the  Committee  concluded  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Committee  felt  boimd,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  their  full  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Hill^s  declaration,  that  the  statement,  impeaching-  Mr. 
SheiFs  character,  was  made  by  him  at  Hull  under  a  sincere,  though  mis- 
taken, persuasion  of  its  accuracy.  They  derived  this^  confidence  as  well 
from  the  tone  of  generous  regret  which  characterised  his  communication  at 
the  close  of  their  proceeding,  as  from  the  candid  admissions  and  the  evident 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  exaggeration  and  misstatements  which  they  had  ob- 
served throughout  his  testimony,  as  delivered  in  their  presence.** 

Feb.  1 7. — Sir  James  Graham  brought  forward  his  resolutions  on  the 
Navy  Estimates,  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  when  the  following,  aAer  some 
discussion,  were  agreed  to:  27,500  men,  including  9000  marines,  and  1000 
boys,  for  the  navw  service  of  his  Majesty  during  the  year  ending  March, 
1835  ;  958,761/.  for  wages  to  seamen  and  marines,  and  to  the  ordinary  and 
yard  craft;  396,561/.  for  the  supply  of  salt  beef  for  vessels  in  ordinary; 
104,551/.  for  the  salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Admiralty; 
21,720/.  for  the  officers  of  the  Navy  Pay-office;  20,885/.  for  salaries  of 
officers  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Navy; 
119,168/.  for  salaries  of  officers  and  naval  establishments  at  home ;  22,630/, 
to  defray  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  contingent  expenses  of  his  Majes- 
ty*s  naval  establishments  abroad;  348,012/.  for  deira3dng  the  wages  of 
artificers,  labourers,  and  others  employed  in  his  Majesty's  naval  establish- 
ments at  home;  25,512/.  for  the  wages  of  labourers  and  others  employed 
in  his  Majesty's  naval  establishments  abroad  ;  42I>990/.  for  the  purchase 
of  naval  stores,  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships,  the  purchase  of  timber 
and  steam  machinery,  and  the  repairing  of  docks  and  wharfs ;  74,98u/.  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  new  worKs  and  improvements  in  the  several  dock- 
yards; 25,641/.  to  defray  the  charge  for  medical  officers  and  stores;  36,154/. 
for  the  miscellaneous  services;  147,360/.  for  the  half-pay  of  officers  in  the 
Navy  and  royal  Marines ;  530,348/.  for  military  pensions  and  allowances; 
230,258/.  for  civil  pensions  and  allowances;  180,115/.  for  conveyance  of 
troops,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  army  and  ordnance  department ;  and  1  IJ^aso/* 
for  the  conveyance  of  convicts. 
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Feb.  18.— Mr.  0*Coiine11  made  his  motion  for  leaye  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  of  libel.  He  declared  the  basis  o^  his  plan  to  be  the  securing 
of  free  discussion.  The  object  of  the  libel  law  was  the  protection  of  cha- 
racter, an  object  which  he  by  no  means  wished  to  undervalue,  though  he 
held  it  secondary  to  the  great  power  of  public  opinion,  the  efiBcacy  of 
which,  in  controllinz  vice  and  protecting  virtue,  was  superior  to  every 
other  human  tribunal.  It  would  be  his  endeavour  to  conibme  the  two  ob- 
jects of  authorizing  discussion  and  protecting  character ;  and  if  he  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed,  he  might  claim  the  honour  of  having  con- 
ferred a  real  benefit  on  the  country.  After  further  details,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
which  was  a^eed  to. — Mr.  Harvey  brought  forward  a  motion  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  consideration  of  each  grant  on  the  pension- 
list,  and  report  the  same  to  the  House. — ^The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
resisted  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  precluded  fV'om  such  course 
by  the  compact  that  had  been  come  to  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown* 
He  moved,  as  an  amendment,  a  series  of  resolutions  declaratory  of  the 
progress  made  in  reducing  the  sums  allotted  for  civil  list  pensions,  and 
recording  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  ministers  to  guard  against 
misappropriation  of  the  fund,  and  to  secure  the  granting  of  its  means  to 
such  persons  only  as  were  meritorious  claimants  on  the  ground  of  services 
or  attainments. — ^The  motion  led  to  a  long  and  animated  discussion.  It 
was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  0*Conndl,  Mr.  Harvey,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  S.Hice,  Lord  Ebnngton,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Secretar^r  Stanley, 
&c.,  who  maintained  that  to  touch  the  pensions  would  be  a  violation  of  all 
&ith  and  honour. — The  house  eventually  divided,  when  there  appeared  for 
the  motion,  182 ;  for  Lord  Althorp*s  amendment,  1 90  ;  majority  against 
the  motion,  8. '  ■ 

SHERIFFS  FOR  1834. 


Bcdford«Ur«— Joaq>b  Morris.  Ampthill,  Esq. 

BerkBhlre— Churlet  Eyre,WeIford  Park^Esq. 

Bucktngbamshlre— 6.  8.  Harcourt.  Anker- 
wyke-hoaae,  Esq. 

Cambridgeshire   and   HantlDgdonshlre— R. 
Hnddlcstoo,  of  Sawaton,  Esq. 

Chesbire—William  Astley,  Dackenfield,  Esq. 

Cornvrall— C.  P.  Brune,  Padstowe,  Esq. 
■  Cbnberland-^H.  Howard,  Grcystoke  Castle» 
Esq. 

Derbyabire^W.  P.  Morewood,  Alf^eton-Iiall, 
Esq. 

Deronshlre— E.  P.  Bastard,  KItley,  Esq. 

Dorsetshire — E.  Dooghty,  tJptoii,  Esq. 

Esaex— J.  Bound,  JOaobary.park,  Esq. 

Gloaceatcrthire  ^  J.     GUt»     Womliigtoa 
Graoge.  Esq. 

Herefordstilre^Str  S.  B,  Meyrick,  Good- 
rfch-coart. 

Hertfordshire— W.ItPhiniioore.Kewberrles, 
Esq. 

Kent— O.  Stoae,  Chlselhnrst,  Esq. 

Leicestershire — H.  Greene,  BoUeatooe,  Esq. 

Lincolusbire—C.,  Tumor,  Stoke  Bochford, 
Zsq. 

MonmoQthshIre — J.  Buckle,  MalherA»  Esq. 

Norfolk — R.  liarshan),  Stratton  Strawleas, 
Esq. 

Northamptonshirc-^W.  Wood,  Brlxworth, 
Esq. 

Korthnmberland— W.Boddain,BoddaTn,Esq. 

Nottinghamshire— S.  Dvncombe*  Langford, 
Esq. 

Oxfordshire— W.  F.  L.  Stones  Eaq. 

BnUandsbire — E.W.Smyth.  Gunthorpe,E8q. 

Shropshire— Hon,  B.  W.  Powis.  Benvtck- 
house. 


Somersetshire— F.  Popham,  West  Bagbo. 
tough,  Esq. 

Staffordshire— H*  H.  Willlamion,  Green* 
vay.bank,  Esq. 

Southampton— S.  B.  Janrls,  Fair  Oak-park« 
Esq. 

SuffoUc— J.  Garden,  Redlsham,  Esq. 

Surrey— 6.  T.  Nicholson,  WaTcrley>abbey, 
Esq. 

Sussex— Hon.  R.  Cnrsoo,  Parfaan. 

Warwickshire— F.  L.  H.  Goodrleke,  Studley 
CasUe,  Esq. 

WIlUhlre--T.  Bolton.  Brlnkworth,  Esq. 

Worcestershire— J.  H.  Galton,  Hadsor-house 
Esq. 

Yorkshire— H.  PirestOB,  Moreby,  Esq. 

WALKS. 

Anglesey— J.  King,  Presaddfedd, Esq. 

Breconsbire — W.  B.  Stretton,  Baoy.parkp 
Esq. 

Cardiganshire— C.R.Longcroft,Llanlna.E8q« 

Carmarthenshire— T.  Morris,  Llanstephan 
Castle,  Esq. 

Carnarvonshire— B.  L.  Edwards,  NanhoroOp 
Esq. 

Denbighshire— F.  B.  Price,  Bryn-pys,  Esq. 

Flintshire— F.  C.  Phillips,  Rbiial,  Esq. 

Glamorganshire— H.  J.  Grant,  GnoU  Castle, 
Esq. 

Merionethshire— C.  G.  Hartford,  Bryntirion, 
Esq. 

Montgomeryshire— W.  Morris,  Pentre  Nant» 
Esq. 

Pembrokeshire— J.  Barham,  Trecoon,  Esq. 

Badnorshire— G.Par8on.BettW8Disserth,£sq 

Pncby  of  Lancaster— T.  J.  Trafford,  Traf* 
ford-park,  Esq. 
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THE   COLONIES. 

XA8T  INDIB6. 

We  learn  by  the  Calcutta  papers  that  the  vubscriptions  for  a  oommimi- 
cation  with  England  by  steam  navigation  were  going  on  successfully,  and 
among  other  contributors  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  several  of  the  native 
princes,  who  seem  to  take  great  interest  in  the  project — ^a  circumstance 
which  suggests  a  rather  humiliating  comparison,  wnen  we  call  to  mind  how 
coldly  the  proposition  was  received  here  oy  those  to  whom  it  was  a  matter 
of  infinitely  greater  importance.  The  Rajah  of  Nagpore  had  subscritiecl 
10,000  rupees,  and  other  princes  sums  varying  ftom  500  to  5,000  rupees. 

Swan  River. — ^The  accounts  from  the  Swan  River  settlements  continue  to 
be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  emigrants,  A  prosperous 
trade  has  been  opened  with  several  parts  of  the  East,  and  land  and  houaes 
were  rapidly  rising  in  value.  The  only  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  Uie 
settlement  is  a  want  of  ready  money,  the  greater  part  of  the  coin  of  the 
original  settlers  having  been  paid  to  the  traders  who  carried  out  aupplief 
before  there  was  native  produce  to  r^pay  them.  Some  hopes  are,  boweyer. 
entertained  that  this  evil  will  be  remedied  by  an  advance,  by  way  of  iowi, 
from  the  mother  country. 


FOREIGN    STATES, 

FBA.NCB. 


The  delay  which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  presentation  of  the 
Custom-house  law  project  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  schism  amongst 
Ministers  with  regard  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  latitude  which  it  is 
expedient  to  ^ive  to  the  law  under  present  circumstances.  It  is  said  that 
the  Doctrinaires  hav^  declared  for  a  liberal  revision  of  the  tariflfs  which  are 
the  most  complained  of,  and  for  a  diminution  that  may  satisfy  the  prerain^ 
demands  of  the  working  classes.  In  the  same  manner  these  gentlemen 
espoused  the  cause  of  economy,  and  opposed  the  prodigalities  of  Marshal 
Soult,  hoping  by  this  manoeuvre  to  appease  the  country,  and  to  obtain  an 
easy  victory  over  political  liberty,  by  granting  a  little  commercial  freedom. 
The  Doctrinaires,  however,  have  another  object  in  thus  declaring  for  a 
diminution  of  the  tariffs ;  they  wish  to  consolidate  the  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  foreign  policy,  and  to  which 
they  have  already  often  sacrificed  the  supreme  influence  of  France  in  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  is  said  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  antagonists  of  the  Doctrinaires,  M.- Thiers  advocates 
the  restrictive  system,  and  alleges  the  necessity  of  respectine  acquired  in- 
terests, if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  preserve  a  majority  in  me  Chamber. 
He  will  not  therefore  propose  a  too  liberal  reduction  of  the  tariffs.  He  has 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Doctrinaires.  The  restrictive  system  has  pie- 
vailed  ;  we  are  to  have  a  Custom-house  law,  which  will  benefit  only  one 
branch  of  industry — the  woollen  trade,  and  which  will  merely  repair  slight 
errors,  leaving  untouched  the  crying  acts  of  injustice  which  sully  our 
economical  regime. 

8WEDKN. 

Stockholm,  Jan.  22. — ^The  following  speech  of  his  Majesty  the  Kin^  on 
the  opening  of  the  Diet,  was  read  by  the  Crown  Prince  i— 

**  Noble,  Well-born,  &c. — Since  your  last  meeting  violent  political  con- 
vulsions have  shaken  Europe.  Providence  maintained  the  tranquillity  of 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  which  secure  public 
order  and  the  rights  of  all.**  After  alluding  to  the  f)iilure  of  the  harvest, 
and  stating  that  remedies  must  be  adopted,  and  mentioning  the  abatement 
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of  the  eholera,  h\9  Royal  Highness  proceeded  to  say,  "Every  proposed  im- 
provement in  our  social  order  must,  in  order  to  be  truly  useful,  be  subjected 
to  mature  deliberation,  and  be  founded  on  the  lessons  of  experience ;  the 
fundamental  laws  prescribe  the  forms  that  are  to  be  observed :  those  must 
s^rve  as  a  guide  to  the  two  legislative  powers  of  the  sl^te.    These  funda- 
mental principles  themselves  remind  us  that  Sweden  is  bound  in  the  estates 
of  the  kmgdom  to  the  maintenance  of  its  existence  and  the  preservation  of 
its  name.    The  Swedes  have  their  national  peculiarities  and  customs,  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  consider  them  as  indifferent  to  other  nations,  even 
though  they  did  not  adopt  all  their  doctrines.    The  Swedes  have  already 
gained  a  degree  of  general  cultivation  in  which  few  nations  can  pretend  to 
excel  them.    The  advantages  of  this  civilization  are  diffused  amon^  all 
classes  of  society.  Swedish  liberty  is  as  old  as  the  monarchy.   Our  glorious 
recollections  go  back  into  the  night  of  antiquity ;  but  this  glorv,  the  support 
of  freedom,  cannot  be  maintained  without  independence.    This,  agam,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  use  of  the  power  which  makes  independence 
respected.    The  experience  of  all  ages  shows  that  nations  the  most  used  to 
war  are  wearied  by  war  ;  but  states  which  have  been  founded  b}^arms  can«- 
liot  subsist  unless  the  inhabitants,  remembering  their  origin,  are  always 
ready  again  to  take  up  arms.    Our  army,  which  is  drawn  from  the  people, 
and  will  have  five  kinds  of  arms,  consists  of  100,000  men,  and  can  inspire 
only  confidenoe,Yor  it  lives  amidst  its  fellow-citizena,  who  rely  as  well  on  the 
sentiments  of  the  army  as  on  its  sense  of  its  own  interest    The  first  duty 
of  the  Governments  and  of  the  representatives  is  to  secure  to  eveiy  citisen  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  the  unmolested  use  of  his  property. 
Nothing  can  prosper  when  the  representative  coin  has  not  a  fixed  value. 
Let  us,  therefore,  hasten  to  give  those  who  posseu  anything  security  for 
the  preservation  of  what  they  nave  acquired.    Let  us  open  new  prospects  to 
diligence,  activity,  and  frugality.    Let  us  prepare  encouragement  and  sup* 
port  to  all  allow^  professions.    Let  us  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  a  good 
system  of  finance  is  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  the  existence  of  the 
state.     Let  us  improve  and  encourage  agriculture  and  manufoctures.  Thua 
we  shall  obtain  in  exchange  for  our  own  productions  those  which  are  pro- 
duced beyond  sea.    Private  and  public  interest  must  here  be  blended  toge* 
ther.    Necessity  commands  that  political  views  and  the  system  of  finance 
should  tend  to  one  subject.    The  law  of  the  Ist  of  March,  1830,  regulating 
the  coinage,  is  our  guide ;  it  determines  our  reciprocal  obligations.  rrojecU 
of  laws  on  the  bank  and  its  directors  will  be  laid  before  you :  let  us  not  for-* 
get  that  the  hank  belongs  to  the  state,  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  have 
the  foil  extent  of  the  right  granted  to  the  managers  of  a  capital  of  a  loan  of 
the  value  of  the  circulating  medium ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  laws  and  regula*' 
tions  for  the  bank  must  l^  clear,  simple,  easy  of  execution,  and  therefore 
inviolable.    When,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  took  the  oath  to 
your  fundamental  laws,  I  observed  to  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  that  it  was 
not  the  extent  of  a  state  alone  that  constitutes  its  strength  and  independ- 
ence, but  also  its  laws,  its  commerce,  its  industry,  and,  above  all,  its  na- 
tional spirit.    I  now  repeat  to  you  these  truths.    The  agreement  between 
your  views  and  mine  has  prepared  for  the  country  the  tranquillity  and  un- 
disturbed order,  the  fruits  of  which  it  has  reaped  for  more  than  twenty- two 
years.    Independence,  peace,  friendly  connexions  with  foreign  countries, 
tranquility,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  at  home — such  is  the  posture  that 
the  Unitea  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway  now  offers  to  Europe.    I  in- 
voke upon  our  labours  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty^  and  assure  you  all 
together,  and  each  in  particular,  of  the  continuance  of  my  royal  favour  and 
affection.'* 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULARS  OF  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

LORD  TBIGNMOtTTH. 

Lord  Trignmottth  died  on  the  14th  instant,  at  his  residence  in  Poif" 
man-scjuare,  at  the  advanced  age  of  83.  His  Lordship  succeeded  the  "first 
Marquis  of  Comwallis,  in  1792,  as  Governor-General  of  India;  "which  high 
situation  he  continued  to  fill  until  March,  1798;  having*  heen  previously 
appointed,  in  1786,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Fort  William,  in 
Bengal.  He  was  created  a  Baronet  of  England  in  1792  by  the  title  of  Sir 
John  Shore,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  Oct.  24, 1 797,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Teignmouth  ;  appomted  a  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  April  4, 1807,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  the  8th  of  the  same 
month.  His  Lordship  married,  Feb.  14, 1786,  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of 
James  Cornish,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  has  left  the  Hon.  Charles  John  Shore, 
(now  Lord  Teignmouth,)  Hon.  Frederick  John  Shore,  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  ceded  province  in  Bengal ;  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  the  second  is  the  relict  of  the  gallant  Col,  Sir  Thomas 
Noel  Hill,  brother  to  Lord  HilL 

ROBERT  SURTEBS,  ESQ. 

At  Mainsforth,  after  a  short  illness,  Robert  Surtees,  Esq.,  whose  high 
literary  acquirements  were  only  equalled  by  his  suavity  of  manner  and 
gentlemanly  deportment.  Mr.  Surtees  was  not  merely  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  topography — though  in  that  department  he  had  few  equals — but 
his  poetical  attainments,  comparatively  known  to  his  select  friends  only, 
were  of  the  very  highest  order.  The  "  History  of  the  County  of  Durham,** 
Mr.  Surtees'  largest  work,  has  been  universally  admired,  especially  fbr  the 
variety,  ihe  interest,  and  the  piauancy  of  the  notes.  Mr.  Surtees  was  a 
fi'equent  contributor  to  different  literary  works,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
largely  indebted  to  him  in  the  **  Border  Minstrelsy,**  particularly  for  that 
beautiful  ballad,  "  Bartram*s  Dirge.**  The  kindness  and  hospitsUity  of  the 
"  Squire  of  Mainsforth  *'  were  ever  displayed  to  his  numerous  friends,  and 
in  private  society  he  was  always  welcome.  The  immense  iVind  of  literary 
information  which  he  imperceptibly  threw  into  his  conversation,  rendered 
him  at  all  times  a  pleasant  and  amusing  companion.  The  loss  of  such  a  man 
is  indeed  a  loss  to  the  country  at  large,  but  more  especially  to  his  native 
county ;  for,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  a  great  pecuniaiy  sacrifice,  he 
imfiinchingly  and  perseveringly  applied  his  splendid  natural  parts  and 
extensive  antiquarian  knowledge  to  a  production  which  will  never  lose  the 
reputation  it  has  attained. 

CAPTAIN  HOPPNBR,  R.N. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Captain  Hoppner,  of  the  royal 
navy.  This  excellent  officer  and  worthy  man  commenced  his  career  on 
board  his  Majesty's  ship  Endymion,  which  he  had  scarcely  joined  when 
she  was  ordered  to  Corunna,  to  assist  in  embarking  the  troops  after 
Sir  J.  Moore's  disastrous  retreat.  During  the  rest  of  the  war  he  was 
constantly  on  active  service,  either  on  the  enemy's  coast  in  the  Channd 
or  in  North  America,  where  his  excellent  conduct  on  all  occasions  ao- 
quired  for  him  the  love  of  liis  shipmates,  and  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors.  Captain  Hoppner's  name  nas  been  frequently  before  the  pubhc. 
His  intimacy  with  Madeira,  one  of  the  principal  personages  at  Loo  Choo, 
foims  an  agreeable  and  interesting  episode  in  the  account  of  those  islands; 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  conveyed  Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite  to 
Batavia,  in  the  boats  of  the  Alceste,  after  the  loss  of  that  vessel,  and  his 
opportune  return  on  board  of  the  Lion,  Indiaman,  to  the  assistance  of  his 
comrades,  must  be  remembered  by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  particu- 
lars of  their  perilous  situation.  Be  was  employed  in  all  the  recent  expedi- 
tions fitted  out  by  the  Government  to  explore  the  Polar  Seas,  in  the  last  of 
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which  he  commanded  his  Majesty's  ship  Fiiry»  which  it  unfortunately  be- 
came necessary  to  abandon  among  the  ice.  His  health,  which  had  suffered 
considerably  on  these  occasions,  was  still  further  impaired  by  an  excursion 
to' the  South  of  £urope  immediately  on  bis  return  from  the  last  Polar  ex- 
pedition. After  considerable  and  repeated  suffering,  during  the  last  five 
years,  he  terminated  his  mortal  career  on  the  22d  ult.  in  the  39th  year  of 
his  age,  carrying  with  him  to  the  ^rave  the  esteem  and  regret  of  all  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  lum,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciat- 
ing his  many  amiable  qualities. 

MR.  HVOH  ROIfALDS. 

Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  to  whom  British  Horticulture  is  greatly  indebted 
ibr  that  advancement  by  which  it  has  been  of  late  years  distinguished,  died 
recently  at  his  house  at  Brentford :  in  this  town  he  was  also  l^m»  in  1 759. 
He  spent  his  long  and  useful  life  in  a  religious  adherence  to  certain  maxims 
and  rules,  which  he  seemd  to  have  imbibed  from  his  £ather,  who  was  a 
nurseryman,  and  carried  on  business  at  the  same  place.  At  the  early  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  entrusted  with  considerable  management  of  his  father's 
business,  and  imbibed  a  strong  attachment  to  the  profession  and  occupation 
of  a  nurseryman  and  botanist,  in  which  happy  employment  he  spent  his 
long  life.  During  his  early  botanical  studies,  he  formed  an  extensive  her- 
barium, collected  chiefly  from  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Arboretum  at  Kew, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  late  and  the  present  Mr.  Ait  on.  This  herbarium 
is  not  now  in  existence ;  but  some  of  the  specimens  have  been  rescued 
from  decay,  and  preserved  in  a  hortus  siccus  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Ronalds  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  different  varieties  of  brocoli 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,'*  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  members.  He  was  the  author  of  a  splendid  and  useful  work 
on  apples ;  but  stiU  more  valuable  as  a  type  of  the  author's  good  and  valu- 
able character.  It  seems  that,  more  than  iilty  years  ago,  many  of  the  sub- 
jects illustrated  in  this  work  were  under  his  own  care  and  cultivation ;  and 
that,  since  that  period,  he  had  uninterruptedly  pursued  the  study,  and 
added  to  his^  collection  the  most  choice  and  valuable  fruits  which  this  or 
any  other  country  could  produce.  This  work  is  embellished  with  numerous 
drawings  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  a  style  of  taste  and  beauty  which 
several  of  the  criticisms  of  the  period  stated  to  be  unequalled  even 
of  the  most  eminent  fruit  and  flower  painters  of  the  day  *.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland^  and  states,  in  the  preface,  that  the  author 
had,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
the  patronage  of  the  present  Duke  and  his  noble  ancestors.  In  alluding 
in  this  work,  to  Mr.  Knight's  theory  respecting  the  decay  of  species  o* 
fruits,  the  author  observes,  *'  that  species,  as  well  as  individuals,  of  fruits 
have  their  periods  of  infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age ;  but  the  period  at 
which  they  tend  again  to  extinction  is  very  difficult  to  determine." 

Up  to  tne  last  week  of  his  hfe,  Mr.  Ronalds  was  engaged,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  sons,  in  planting  the  grounds  of  the  New  General  Cemetery 
at  Kens^  Green.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  undertaking ;  and  was 
honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company  in  selecting 
and  furnishing,  from  his  nurseries  at  Brentford,  more  than  14,000  trees  and 
shrubs  to  ornament  and  grace  this  last  abode  of  mortality, 

PROFESSOR  MUKEL. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Dr.  Mukel, 
of  Halle,  on  the  3 1st  of  October.  He  was  the  author  of  several  very  ela- 
borate works  on  anatomy.  His  great  work  on  comparative  anatomy  was 
nearly  completed ;  and  it  is  to  be  noped  that  the  remaining  part  was  so  far 
advanced  that  it  may  yet  be  published. 

*  This  beautiful  and  valuable  work  was  reviewed  in  the  '^  New  Monthly 
Magazine.*' 
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MARRIAGES  Awn  DEATHS. 


.VflmVi.]— At  St.  Ceorsre's.  HanoTer-aqnare, 
Sir  Keith  Alexander  Jackaon.  Rart.,  to  Amelia, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  O.  Waddetl,  Baq. 

At  SI.  Oeorg^a  ehnreb,  Fred.  Barne,  £a(|., 
ton  of  ColoDel  Barne,  of  SotUrly  Hall,  Suf- 
folk, to  if  ary  Anoe  Eliiabetb,  sister  to  Sir  Joba 
donyif  ood,  Bart.,  of  ETington,  Kent. 

At  Washington  Charch,  A.  W.  Beanelerk, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  to  Ida,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  C. 
F.  Goring,  Bart.,  of  Highden,  SusaejL 

At  Exeter.  Sir  H.  M.  Farringto'n,  Bart,  to 
Susanna,  daughter  of  the  lat«  B.  Kakewlch, 
Esq.  of  HeaTltre*. 

A.  Baxter,  Esq.*  AOtb  regiment,  to  Anna, 
daughter  ot  the  late  Captain  W.  F.  tiadden, 
£nnl8)tlilen  Dragoons. 

At  St.  Mary*8  Br7MStoaesqnar«.  George 
Lowtb,  Eaq.,  grandaon  to  Bishop  Loirth,  to 
Bama,  daughter  of  ttio  Utt  T.  Watkina^ 
Brccknockablre. 

At  Edinbargb,  S.  B.  Hare.  fisq.  of  Calder 
fiall,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Mea- 
dowbank. 

At  St  O#orga*s,  IfanoTer«8qaare,  John  Lea 
Lee,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  DiUingtoo,  In  the  county 
of  Somerset,  to  Jessy,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Edwards  Vauglian,  Esq.,  of  Rheola,  in 
ttte  county  of  Glamorgan,  member  In  the  last 
^rliameat  fbr  the  city  of  Wells,  and  formerly 
for  Olamorgooshlre. 

At  St.  Pancrai  church,  Dancan  Forbes  Mit- 
chell, Esq.  of  Thainston,  Aberdeenshire,  to 
Maria,'eldcst  daughter  of  the  late  Ma)or  Robert 
Anthony  Bromley,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company*!  scrrice. 


/Ketf^—Suddenly,  at  Sertby  Hall.  Noltlng- 
hamsbire,  Viscoant  Oaltray,  aged  51 

At  Honflaur,  in  Normandy,  Lord  Ola>i!«< 
eldest  ton  of  the  Earl  of  Slrathmoie,  agedSS. 

At  Bydeetf  Surrey*  in  his  tstb  jtmtt  the  Bar* 
Wm.  Haggitt,  A.M.,  Senior  Cbaplnln'of  the 
Royal  HospUal,  Chelsea,  and  Rector  of  By 
fleet 

At  Hydcf  habad,  la  the  8aat  (ndlcak  Sir  Wa. 
Rumbold,  Bart.,  aged  46. 

At  E&st  Sheen,  HenrietU  Sarah  Holesvorth. 
granddaoghter  of  Vlseoont  ^anelagib. 

At  Peniarth,  Hertoneihshlre.  W.  WynmC 
Esq.,  Deputy-Lieutenant  fbr  Camarroo  aad 
Merionel}!* 

Deputy. Assist  Commlaaary.Gen.  T.Lane. 

In  Edlnbnrgh,  General  Hamlhon  of  Datadli 
In  his  99d  year. 

At  Roydon  Hall,  Kent,  Sir  W.  1.  Tvfsdn, 
Bart.,  aged  7^*  The  baronetcy  In  thia  fkally 
was  created  in  1611. 

At  Patna,  East  Indies,  Louisa,  trife'of  the 
Rer.  W.  Start,  and  daughter  of  Barem  Goraey. 

At  Sandgate,  Capt  G.  L.  Rennle,  RJf .,  late 
of  hia  Hajsty*s  ship  Inis. 

Near  Eye,  Suffolk,  Eear-Admbnl  Cnaniog- 
hame,  aged  78. 

At  Chesham,  Buciks.  the  Rer.  Edward  Sex- 
ton, aged  78,  Baptist  minister  there  for  nore 
than  half  a  century. 

At  Mill  HiU,  Billericay,  Rer.  0.  R.  Laadoa* 
Rector  of  Vaage,  Essex. 

At  the  Rectory,  Winterbourne,  near  Bria; 
tol,  theRer.  Thomaa  Whitfield,  B.D.^  rector  of 
that  pariah,  late  of  St  Joba'a  College,  Oxford 
aged  66. 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 

IN  THR  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  WALES,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Intiaiiaiion  of  the  Duke  of  Weli'mglon* 
—On  the  7  til  ult.  the  inBtallation  or  ad- 
mission of  his  Orace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  took  place  at  Aps- 
ley  House. 

KENT. 

The  Committee  of  the  Tunhrid§fe 
Wells  Horticultural  Society  hare  just 
issued  to  the  subscribers  the  '*  Bv-Laws 
and  regulations  for  1834,'*  by  w^ich  it 
appears  there  will  be  four  shows  or  ex- 
hibitions for  the  current  year,  the  first 
to  take  place  on  the  2d  of  May.  At  each 
exhibition  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
productions  of  superior  excellence,  which, 
shall  be  exhibited  by  competitors,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  A  second  class  of 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  labourers  and 


mechanicfl  (not  being  subscribers)  ibr 
horticultural  productions  of  their  own 
growth.  The  Committee  are  also  em- 
powered to  award  prizes  for  any  de> 
scription  of  garden  produce,  not  speci- 
fied in  the  schedule,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  Society.  The  cottagen 
residing  in  the  parishes  of  Speldhunt, 
Frant,  or  the  Sonthboroilgli  and  TVu- 
bridge  Wells  districu  of  Tnnbridge  pa- 
rish, will,  for  the  third  exhibition,  have 
much  in  anticipation ;  since,  in  addition 
to  tbe  extra  prize  or  regard  of  5/.  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Dachess  of 
Kent,  the  Society  have  determined  on 
giving  2/.  as  an  extra  prim  to  the  second 
best,  and  1/.  to  the  third  liest,  whoM 
garden  and  premises,  on  being  visited, 
shall  be  pronounced  to  be  most  worthy 
of  commendation.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  an  eye-witness  of  the  already 
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▼ery  visible  difiihrenoe  in  the  mknainM 
nenl  of  several  cotiece  gardens  in  this 
neighbourhood,  tvhidi  is  a  gratifying 
preof  that  the  main  object  of  the  Society 
will  be  fully  answered-^that  of  stima^ 
latittgtha  labouring  classet  to  indastrioui 
haUtt. 

tCORPOLX. 

A  self-supporting  dispensary  lias  just 
been  established  in  Lynn,  Norfollc,  enti^* 
tied,  *'  The  Jjvnn  Self-Supporting  Insti- 
tution/* of  wnich  every  poor  man,  or 
woman,  or  family  not  exceeding  two 
persons,  may  have  the  benefit  by  the 
payment  of  a  penny  per  week ;  families 
exceeding  two,  pay  three  halfpence,  two- 
pence, and  twopence-halfpenny  accord* 
ing  to  their  numbers,  and  the  highest 
subscription  is  threepence    per    week, 
which  will  secure  medical  and  surgical 
aid  to  a  family  of  six  people  or  upwards. 
For  this  small  contribution  every  indivi- 
dual who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal attendance  in  the  regular  way  will  be 
^titled  to  the  best  advice  the  town  can 
prodnoe.     No  person  will  have  to  en- 
omnter  any  delay  or  trouble  in  going 
aboot  the  town  begging  for  a  recom- 
mendation 'f  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tution will  only  hate  to  call  upon  the 
bookkeeper  for  h  card,  which  may  be 
taken  to  the  surgeon  most   agreeable 
to  the  patient ;  and  if  the  case  should 
become  serious,  or  the  surgeon  be  desl- 
foas  of  another  opinion,  or  the  patient 
express  a  wish  to  see  a  physician,  then 
the  bookkeeper  will  issue  a  physician's 
card,  and  a  consultation  will  take  phice 
aeoonlingly. 

SOUaRSSTSHIRB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council 
of  Bristol,  on  Saturday  last,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  unanimously 
elected  Lord  High  Steward  of  Bristol,  in 
the  place  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Greo- 
viUe,  deceased.  His  Grace,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee,  has  also  added  to  his 
many  illustrious  titles  that  of  President 
of  the  Britirik  Institution,  also  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Gienville. 

w^imonKLAifn* 

Autora  Boreatn. — This  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon is  not  often  seen  in  this  part 
of  the  world  during  the  day,  but  at  mid- 
day on  Thursday  we  had  something  very 
like  it.  About  1  o*clock  three  stripes  of 
pale  light  em&nated  from  a  cluster  of 
fleecy  clouds  resting  a  few  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  and  about  a  point  4o  the 
eastward  of  north,  shooting  up  beyond 
the  zenith  till  they  came  in  contact  with 
other  clouds,  when  they  melted  away ; 


oii^  stream  was  about  mid  heaven,  the 
other  more  eastward*  Abou  t  half*past  1 , 
there  shot  from  the  same  cknids  the 
most  beautiful  sti^am  of  pale  light  we 
ever  beheld-^broad  at  the  base,  but 
extending  in  width  as  it  shot  upwards, 
not  unlike  a  noUe  plume  of  feathers; 
its  progress  to  the  cenith  was  rapid,  but 
as  it  passed  this  point  it  melted  away  in 
ether."-~FrM/eierrAMui  Gazette, 


Pott-qfflee  Reform, — The  Postmaster^ 
general  has  determined  on  abolishing  the 
whole  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
clerks  of  the  po6t*oifioe  as  regards  the 
transmission  of  or  dealing  in  newspapers, 
whether  English  or  foreign.  The  privi« 
leges  will  cease,  so  far  as  £^gUsh  news- 
papers and  the  circulation  of  them  with* 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned, 
on  the  6th  of  April  next.  A  compensa- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  clerks 
of  tbe  Post-office  only  in  those  cases 
wherein  their  privileges,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  foreign  newspapers,  are  esta- 
blished by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  Secretary  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  trustees  of  va- 
rious public  charities,  in  which  he  states 
his  Lordship's  desire  to  be  informed 
whether  they  will  be  disposed  to  further, 
so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  a  plan  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  funds  of  all 
publio  charities  throughout  the  kingt- 
dom,  and  the  appropriation  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  ^^  national  education.'* 

Turnpike  Hoads^-^The  Second  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Turnpike  Roads,  printed  a  few  -weeks 
ago,  presents  some  details  of  consider^ 
able  Interest.  There  was  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  subject  in  1821,  whidi 
contained  tables  of  the  income,  debt, 
ftc;  these  have  been  revised  for  the 
present  report,  and  the  following,  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  for  the  year 
1829,  for  England  and  Wales  .'—Num- 
ber of  trusts,  1)119;  length  of  roads, 
19,978  miles ;  Acts  of  Parliament,  3,783 ; 
debts,  7)785/. ;  income,  1,455,000^.  |  ex- 
penditure, 1,678,000/.;  debts  per  mile, 
392/. ;  income  per  mile,  73/. ;  expendi- 
ture per  mile,  85/.  Hence  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  trust  in  England  for 
evei7  eighteen  miles,  and  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  every  five  miles  and  a  half- 
From  Air.  Bicknfeirs  evidence  it  ap- 
pears that  a  Turnpike  Act  costs  on  an 
average  4000/.,  though  the  officers'  fees 
are  paid  out  of  the  national  revenue; 
the  3,783  Acts  have  therefore  cost  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  thus  one-fifth 
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part  of  tlie  debt  hxa  been  ctused  by  tbe 
expense  of  legislation.  The  number  of 
officers  employed  is  3t620,  or  one  for 
every  five  and  a  half  miles  of  road.  The 
aggregate  debts  are  equal  to  the  reve- 
nues of  five  and  a  half  y/ears,  and  the 
average  revenue  raised  frotti  each  trust 
about  1300/.  Of  the  gross  expenditure 
in  1&29,  amounting  to  1,673,000/. ;  ma- 
nual labour,  303,000/.;  team  labour, 
small  improvements,  materials  and  con- 
tracts, 578,000/.;  land  purchased, 
66,300/.;  repairs  of  toll-houses,  &c., 
64,000/. ;  salaries  and  jaw  expensp, 
196,000/.;  payments;  &c.,  ajiii  larger 
improvements,  243,700/.  The  salaries 
and  law  expenses  amount  to  nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  whole,  and  to  two* 
thirds  of  the  cum  paid'  for  manual  la*- 
boor. 

ifopt.*— The  growth  and;  oonsumption 
of  hops  being  a  subject  of  some  interest 
to  the  public,  the  following  statement  of 
the  amount  of  old  duty  paid  in  hops  in 
each  year  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
from  1817  to  1832,  both  years  inclnsive, 
is  submitted  to  their  notice,  dividing 
the  sixteen  years  into  four  parts,  in 
order  to  show  more  plainly  the  gross 
and  average  amount  of  each  of  the  four 
years: — 

Vears      itf'.      j.   d, 
18S5  .    24;S17    0  Uf 
1826  .  2(»;»1    0    9i 
Itf  i7  .  140,848    5    m 
182$  .  l/M^  \^  IH 

Total,  60(U83  10  lU 

Average  151^0  19  St 

18S»  .    38398  10  n 

MOO  .    89,047    8  U 

1831  .  174380    I  S 

163'i  .  139,918    4  3^ 

Toiai.  440^4    4    3f 

Average  110,080  1    0^ 

under  cnltivation  ia 
1832,  47>101. 


Teara      £.       t.  d, 

1817  .      6^S9    S  bi 

1818  .  199.465  13  64 

1819  .  252.070    S  2 

1820  •  138330    9  6i 


Total,  616394    7    8« 
Average  161.a98  11  11 


1821 
1832 
I8*i3 
1824 


154.609  10 

203,724  14 

26.057  11 

148332    0 


0* 
9k 
0* 


ToUl,  533323  17    d( 

Average  133305  19  3| 

Number  of  acres 
hops  in  Kngjand  in 


T%e  Poor  LawM, — It  is  understood 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  intend 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  all  modes  of  ac» 
quiring  a  settlement  otherwise  than  by 
birth  or  by  residence  for  a  term  of  years, 
(probably  three,)  the  enactments  to  take 
effect  from  a  period  to  be  fixed,  and  to 
have  no  retrospective  effect.  Small 
parishes  to  be  incorporated,  with  a  view 


to  m  better  ftystem  of  workhoose  ma- 
nagement ;  the  incorporated  distrieta  to 
be  thenceforth  considered  as  one  pariah, 
a  measure  which  will  diminish  litigatiim 
as  between  parishes  by  two-thirds.  The 
aeparlktif  n  and/  conttol  of  tli#  details  of 
thvnew  system  are  to  be  entrusted  t»  a 
central  board  of  management.  The 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates  will  remain, 
with  some  modifications;  for  instance^ 
one  magistrate  is  to  be  empowered  to 
transact  parochial  business  instead  of 
two.  All  magistrates  are  to  be  er  qfido 
jmemb^,of,any  boarj^f  C^bich  will  be 
elective)  established  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  incorporate  districts.  Impor- 
tant alteratiohs  in  thie  law  of  bastardy 
are  iQso  contemplated;  ''e.  g^  the  mother 
is,  to, be  deprived  Af  all  stcttutoiy  remedy 
against  the  father.  The ,  mother  «f  a 
bastara  child  •in  England  will  thus  be 
placed  lipdn  pretty  neai^ly  the  Same  foot- 
ing as  tbe  tnothef  of  a  'bastard  chDd  in 
ftieotland  or  Ireland. -^Xiaiv  Mayaaime. 

It  is  generally  stippoied  that  aome 
good  wiU  ariseiQut.of  that  dause  in  the 
new  Stamp  Act  which  has  directed  that 
.bill  and  receipt  stanips  shall  have  the 
dates  tipion  which  they  are  issued  en- 
.graved 'upon  the  etatail^.  All  peraona 
connected,  with  trade  and, ■commerce 
know  it  b^ibeien.  a  very,  common  prac- 
tice forfraud^I^nt  bankrupta  and  others 
to  issue  fictitious  bills,  that  is,  l^ls  for 
which  they  have  not  received  any  value, 
in  order  that  suck  bills  might  be  proved 
under,  thair  estatef^  to-  give  the  persosia 
proving  them  a  right  to  sign  their 
certificates.  The  date  upon  the  stamp 
will  be  a  great  check  to  this  practice; 
it  is  very  rare  that  the  insolvent  has 
time  to  issue  his  bills  and  get  them  in 
circulatioli  before  his  banlunptcy— in 
most  cases,  indeed,  that  is  defertvd  to 
the  latest  possible  moment ;  ao  that 
thera  is  little  doubt  that  an  examination 
of  the  date  of  the  stamp  on*  bills  of  this 
description  will  ca\ise  jj^reat  numbers  of 
them  to  be  rejected  when  tendered  fiir 
proof  before  the  Commissioners,  But 
this  regulation  will  produce  much  in- 
convenience to  the  fair  trader,  because 
if  he  does  not  seeure  stamps  under  the 
oor;rect  date  when  he  receives  orders,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
term  of  credit,  for  in  many  instances  the 
trader  cannot  draw  for  gooda  sold  until 
the  lapse  of  aenutel  days. 
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January. — Philosophers  are  moral,  and  poets  are  picturesque  about 
the  country.  Sheridan  Knowles,  as  the  climax  to  the  merits  of  his 
charming  Julia,  makes  her  declare  to  her  lover,  "  Who  weds  with  me 
must  lead  a  country  lijb."  From  the  first  shop  in  Piccadilly  to  the  last 
on  Ludgate-hill,  "  the  farther-looking  hope"  that  hovers  over  the  counter 
is  a  dream  of  some  rural  retirement.  I  never  heard  a  naval  or  military 
man  speak  of  the  future  but  as  to  be  passed  in  some  dwelling  which  held 
out  the  delights  of  growing  their  own  vegetables  and  killing  their  own 
mutton.  It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  individual 
who  deliberately  planned  an  existence  to  be  passed  actually  in  London. 
**  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  of  imagining  how  your  fortune  is 
to  be  spent  when  acquired,  always  goes  off  the  stones.  It  is  an  unplea- 
sant thing  to  differ  in  opinion  with  the  rest  of  one's  species — it  is 
making  a  sort  of  North  Pole  of  one's  own,  and  then  setting  out  in  search 
of  it.  Still  I  own  that  I  indulge  not  in  these  rural  anticipations ;  I  look 
upon  London  as  the  very  type  of  injured  innocence  and  unappreciated 
excellence.  I  never  wish  to  go  farther  than  a  hackney-coach  can  take 
me ;  I  desire  nothing  better  than  pavement  beneath  my  feet.   When  I  wish 

'*  Oh  that  some  home  like  this  for  me  would  smile  !'* 

I  am  looking  at  a  good  house  with  a  street  before  and  a  street  behind, 
and  these  streets  very  decidedly  in  London.  I  am  a  cockney,  heart  and 
soul,  in  every  thing  but  **  that  bitter  boon  my  birth."  I  trust,  how- 
ever, in  this  enlightened  age,  I  shall  not  be  reproached  for  the  fault  of 
my  parents;  at  least  I  can  say  to  our  Metropolis, 

"  With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love. 
Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine.'* 

I  only  know  one  gentleman  with  whom  town  is  as  it  is  with  myself — 
at  once  a  principle  and  a  passion ;  but,  alas !  there  is  little  integrity  in 
this  world ;  he  not  only  avowed  a  predilection  for  Paris,  but  once  said 
something  about  liking  a  villa  at  Harrow.  I  felt  at  once  he  was  not 
capable  of  my  intense,  unalterable,  and  undivided  attachment.  I  never 
in  my  life  looked  over  with  any  interest  any  map  but  the  map  of  London. 
It  has  alwavs  been 

"  The  only  nlace  I  coveted 
In  all  tne  world  so  wide." 

At  the  same  time  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  a  taste  for  the  poetical, 
and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque ;  but  I  contend  that  both  are  to  be  found 
in  their  perfection  in  London.     Indeed,  I  hold  that  people  in  town 
ApriL — VOL.  XL.  no.  clx.  2  v 
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alone  appreciate  the  country ;  or  rather,  that  London  is  the  only  place 
where  the  beauties  of  the  country  are  really  enjoyed. 

A  calendar  of  the  Tendon  months  comprises  every  variety  of  human 
pleasure — if  we  can  but  get  at  them.  I  forewarn  my  readers,  however, 
that  mine  is  a  moderate  sc^le.  1 9h&ll  not  venture  from  thecQmii[ionp|ace 
of  the  possible  into  tb^  cl(Ht41and  pf  the  d^sirabb-    Wordsworth  lity% 

"  Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet, 
"When  they  lie  about  our  feet." 

The  moral  of  which  I  deduce  to  be,  the  charm  of  easy  attainment.  I 
shall  only  take  a  little  from  each  season.  I  own  the  month,  at  the  begin- 
ning, has  as  little,  or  rather  less,  to  be  said  in  its  favour  than  any  of  the 
twelve.  I  like  to  be  candid  in  my  admissions — it  is  so  very  disarming ; 
you  forestall  the  objection  which  you  admit — at  least  your  adversary  has 
scarcely  the  heart  to  push  to  its  utmost  the  advantage  which  you  so 
meekly  confess.  Still  January  has  its  good  points.  The  weather  is 
cold,  I  allow,  but  it  is  cold  everywhere ;  and  have  we  not  a  comfortable 
thick  fog  to  keep  us  warm  ?  Sancho  said,  ^^  Blessed  be  the  man  who 
invented  sleep ;  it  covers  all  ov^r  as  with  a  mantle.'*  May  not  the  same 
encomium  be  passed  on  fog  ?  First,  among  the  pleasures  to  which  it  is 
my  agreeable  task  to  draw  attention,  is  that  of  not  getting  up  in  the 
morning.  In  the  country,  early  rising  is  a  duty ;  in  town,  it  is  a  fault. 
Ah !  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  sensibility — for  themselves — how 
delightful  it  is  to  be  called  in  the  morning,  yet  not  to  obey  that  call.  It 
combines  two  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  which  our  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible— obstinacy  and  indolence.  '^  Your  early  risers  know  not  what 
they  lose."  A  London  day  requires  to  be  "well  aired  before  it  is  ven- 
tured into.  If  an  east  wind  and  a  frost,  I  recommend  the  fireside;  you 
can  stir  it  by  way  of  exercise.  I  hate  one  of  those  clear  bright  mornings, 
when  the  sun  looks  out  coldly  and  mockingly,  like  wit  sharpening  at 
your  expense ;  when  you  feel  your  very  heart  shrivelled  within  you,  and 
think  with  respect  of  your  ancestors,  who  rode  and  walked  in  black  vel- 
vet masks.  Then  your  feelings  are  so  often  hurt.  Some  friend,  with  a 
constitution  like  that  of  China,  which  has  lasted  from  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius to  the  present  dynasty,  catches  you  just  as  you  ape  hastily  turning 
some  exposed  comer,  and  stops  you  with  the  wind  in  your  face  to 
re^iark,  "  What  beautiful  weather  for  the  time  of  year  I"  This  is,  as 
the  author  of  Crotchet  Castle  remarks  of  giving  you  sandwiches  when 
you  expect  supper,  adding  insult  to  injury.  No, — on  such  a  day  stay 
at  home,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  just  mentioned  little 
volume,  whose  wit  is  as  cutting  as  the  east  wind  which  you  will  escape, 
and  a  great  deal  more  agreeable.  But  there  are  some  ^*  Eolian  influ- 
ences" even  on  this  month — soft,  mild  mornings,  with  just  damp  enough 
to  release  the  hair  from  its  first  stiff  curl  into  a  glossy  drooping,  infinitely 
more  becoming.  Talk  of  flower-gardens,  views  from  the  tops  of  hills — 
which,  remember,  you  have  first  to  walk  up — just  look  at  the  shops  now, 
like  the  clan  of  Lochiel, 

"  All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  winter  array!" 

What  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  floating  gauzes  and  the  drapericd 
silks !  What  an  eye  to  colour !  A  painter  might  envy  the  bold  and 
rich  contrast  between  that  scarlet  cashmere  and  that  emerald-gree9  velvet. 
But  \t  is  in  the  pastry-cook's  that  we  must  look;  just  now  far  the 
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triuinpl^  of  art.  There  the  twelfth-cakes  extend  ^  their  white  expanse  of 
mimic  snow,"  fit  trophies  for  winter.  I  admire  the  national  feeling 
that  inspired  their  decorationB;  a  little  crowd  are  growing  pfitriotic 
about  yqnder  window.  In  the  centre  is  a  huge  cake  iced  couleyr  de 
rose ;  all  the  devices  are  nautical,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  a  border  ef 
shells  which  might  puzzle  a  conchologist,  but  serve  to  show  what  a  p|0- 
digality  of  invention  there  is  in  the  most  orcjipitry  pro4uctions.  Jn  the 
centre  is  a  cannon,  f^pd  against  it  there  is  leaning  ft  youth  in  a  blue 
jackel  and  blftck  handkerchief— the  beau  id^e  of  our  motion's  b^vi 
i(]eale — "  a  true  British  sailor,"  A  little  beyond  is  a  fruiterer's 
shop.  I  prefer  a  fruiterer's  in  winter  to  any  other  time;  it  most 
excites  my  imagination.  There  are  the  oranges  and  the  Lisbon  grapes, 
associate  with  *'  summer  soft  skies."  Spfinish  chestnuts,  which  bring  to 
mind  the  stately  trees  where  they  grew,  and  all  the  wild  tales  of  mule- 
teers, guitars,  and  moonlight,  which  last  seems  made  on  purpose  for 
Spain ;  but,  of  all,  commend  me  to  those  Eastern  treasures — dates.  I 
never  see  oqe  of  those  slender  straw  baskets  filled  with  ^'  the  desert 
fruit"  without  losing  myself  in  a  delicious  remembrance  of  those  "  Ara- 
bian Nights"  which  made  so  many  a  former  day  too  short.  I  am  no  great 
believer  in  the  superior  happiness  of  childhood — it  has  its  troubles.  I 
remember  a  little  Indian  girl  of  some  three  years  old,  who  was  already 
forced  to  look  back  with 

**  That  regret  which  haunts  our  riper  years," 
on  some  occasion  of  juvenile  delinquency,  Y^hen  she  was  condemned  to 
the  ordinary  punishment  of  "  being  put  in  the  corner."  "  Ah  !"  ex- 
claimed the  poor  little  thing,  her  large  black  eyes — ^larger  even  than 
usual  with  the  big  tears  swelling  in  them,  there  only  being  a  little  pride 
to  be  gulped  down  before  they  fell — "  Ah !  there  were  no  comers  in 
Calcutta."  If,  even  at  three  years  old,  we  turn  to  the  pleasures  qf 
memory,  the  less  that  is  asserted  about  t]ie  felicity  of  childhood,  the  less 
there  will  be  to  dispute.  Still  it  is  the  period  when  the  Arabian  Nights 
were  first  read,  and  that  is  enough  to  make  up  for  a  horde  of  catechisms 
of  history,  mythology,  botany,  &c.,  almost  for  the  multiplication-table 
itself.     Another  attraction — one,  too,  whose 

**  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,'* 
in  the  shape  of  large  black  and  red  letters,  gigantic  in  themselves,  and 
gigantic  in  their  promises — I  mean  play-bills.  I  am  passionately  fond 
of  the  theatre ;  and  in  spite  of  the  present  adoption  of  "  Jeremiah's 
lamentations"  on  the  "  decline  of  the  drama,"  there  are  a  great  multi- 
tude, to  use  an  established  phrase,  *'  who  will  enter  into  my  feelings." 
I  am  afraid  that  this  said  drama,  like  every  thing  else  in  the  present 
time,  must  lay  aside  something  of  its  former  kingly  pomp.  The  crown 
and  sceptre  in  real  life  are  consigned  to  the  Tower,  and  I  fear  in  the 
theatre  they  must  be  consigned  to  the  treasury,  kept  by  the  sword  with 
which  Kean  acted  Richard  III.,  "  glorious  memorials  of  the  royal  past." 
No  more  will 

"  Gorgeous  traofedy,  in  sceptred  pall,  come  sweeping  by." 

But  I  believe  that  the  sphere  of  action  will  be  made  mpre  intense  by 

its  wider  range ;  there  will  always  be  passion,  crime,  and  sorrow  enough 

in  the  human  heart  for  tragic  materials.     But  I  was  going  to  speak  of 

.  the  pantopiimes — those  visions  of  fairy-)and — thos^  legacies  left  us  hy 
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the  genii  of  old.  Talk  of  travelling,  who  needs  to  travel  "while  Stanfield 
and  Grieve  are  greater  than  Mahomet,  for  they  bring  the  mountain  to 
ns.  I  have  seen  the  Falls  of  Niagara — I  have  looked  on  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt — I  am  acquainted  with  old  Loridon  Bridge.  Take  ynur  diildrr^n 
to  the  play  by  all  means ; '  they  will  go  thro'tigh  a  whole  course  of 
geography,  and  useful  knowledge  is  the  mania  of  t6-day:  •*  What  a 
delicious  life,"  I  heafd  the  greatest  author  that  we  have  remark,  **i8 
the  existence  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine;  it  i^  the  ideal  of  youth, 
liberty  and  love — dancing  over  the  earth  with  those  buoyant  spirits  only 
known  to  the  young^their  gaiety  breaking  out  in  a  thousand  fkif tastic 
pranks — perpetually  changing  the  stene — beautiful'  and  beloved — 

*  Fate  could  not  weave  more  silken  web.'  " 

He  spoke  only  in  badinage ;  they  are  far  top-  well  off  to  be  comfortable. 
It  is  an  old  belief  of  mine,  and  one  which  all  my  experience  confirms,  that 
we  enjoy  uo  pleasure  so  much  as  we  do  tormeatiug  our^lves.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  secret  of  half  the  monastip  penances. 

As  I  sat  out  with  being  candid,  I  must  now  confess  to  the  only  want 
at  the  close  of  the  Liondon  winter;  snow-drops  canaot  be  enjoyed  in  their 
full  perfection.  That  we  dwellers  in  town  have  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  greatest  delight  in  flowers,  1  intend  proving  during  the  next 
season.  But  snow* drops  I  must  give  up;  they  are  the  only  flowers 
that  will  not  bear  being  gathered,  and  as  to  those  in  pots,  I  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  any  one's  principles  who  could  consign  them  to  those 
**  earthy  dungeons.?  No,  there  is  but  one  place  in  the  world  for  snow- 
drops— an  old  avenue — >V'hose  leafless  boughs  show  the  nests,  of  the 
rooks  above,  and  above  them  agaiu'  the  grey  sky.  Let  the  ground  below 
be  covered  with  those  white  and.  fragile  heads^  which  droop  so  fair  and 
80  cold.  Holier  steps  than  youre  havei  ages  ago,  pressed  down  those 
delicate  stalks ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  snaw*drops  were  planted  in 
profusion  in  the  gardena  of  the  old  monasteries-r-Le^  extremes  touchent; 
and  from 

"  The  vestal  flower  which  grew 
.  Beneath  the  vestal's  eye,** 

I  must  go  on  to  "  annals  writ  upon  the  crimson  rose  j"  and  here  is 
debateable  ground.  Does  St.  Valentine  belong  to  this  season  or  the 
next  ?  Poetry  connects  the  **  gentle  saint "  with  fepring.  The  Almanac 
decides  that  his  atinivei^ary  belongs  to  winter.  I,  out  of  compliment 
to  Shakspeare,  who  avers,  that*' all  is  well  that  ends  well,'*  shall 
close  my  winter  Tninifesto  with  "St.- Valentine.  I  fear,  howe^'Cf,  little 
remains  of  hi6  ancient  honours,  save  tC  laugh.  Heavens!'  the  huge 
hearts,  stuck  through  With  arrows,  spitted  ready  for  roasting ;  the  red 
and  round  cupids,  the  over-fed  doves,  with  which  the  windows  now 
abound ;  and  then  the  verses,  dieu  merci  .'—fires  are  hot  yet  left  off,  so 
they  can  be  burnt  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Is  there  anything  in  Bath 
paper  adverse  to  the  expression  of  the  tender  passion  ?  *  Every  now  and 
then  the  newspapers  give  us  s^(^citnens  of  love-letters,  almost  too  good 
to  be  true ;  and  yet  they  are  equally  gienuine  ahd  general.  Every  one 
has  some  pet  project — mine  is  lo  publish  **A  Cohiplete  Love-letter 
Writer,"  suited  to  ninCty-ttine  occasions — the  hundredth  people  may 
manage  for  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  I  beg  to  submit  a  specimen. 
I  have  taken  up  the  French  writer's  aseertioni  that  love  is  an  ^*  v^disme 
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en  deuxpersonnes.*^    Pattern  love-letter — "  I — I — I — you — ^you — ^you ; 
you — you — you — I — I — I,"  garnished  wkh  loves  and  doves  ad  libitum. 

Spring — "  When  conscious  beauty  puts  on  all  her  charms."  I 
really  do  not  understand  what  people  can  want  who  do  not  find  all  they 
wish  in  London  just  now.  Do  you  like  music  ?— the  prima  donna  of 
all  £uix)pe  is  engaged  after  Easter.  I  always  consider  it  an  event  in  my 
life  having  seen  Pa^sta,  with  her  inspired  eyes  ^i^d  classic  brow ;  she 
gives  the  idea  of  a  Grecian  statue,  stepped  irom  its.pe^^tal  f^nd  animated 
with  the  fire  of  genius.  A  clever  writer  in  a  contemporary  reproaches 
her  as  only  personifying  t\^t  "  haggard  queen.".  Now,  I  fed,  from  the 
different  sjensations  I  experience,  how  different  are  the  characters  that 
she  embodies.  Look  at  the  superb  defiance  of  Fate  itself  with  which 
she  approaches  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  as  the  hitherto  all-triumphant 
Semiramide.  In  Anna  Boleyn  how  exquisite  are  the  transitions 
from,  firkt,  the  blank  look  of  idiotcy,  so  terribly  true;  then  the  innocent 
and' engaging  expression  of  childhood,  so  confident  in  its  own  happi- 
ness ;  and  at  last,  the  flash  of  reasott  which  brings  frenzy  with  it.  Who 
that  has  h^ard  it,  but  has  thrilled  at  that  most  touching  reproach 
wrung  from  the  stricken  BOul  of  love,  the  ^  io  "  of'  he*  M^ea ; — but 
the  working  up  of  thfe  sceiie  iar  equal  to  the  great  feflect.  There  is  true 
knowledge  of  wotnan'b  heart  in  the  timidity  with  which  she  approaches 
the  beloved  Greek.  No  one  ever  deejfiiy  loved  wilihoot  thinking  them- 
selves unworthy  of  their  idol;  and  Medea^  the  royal,  the  beautifril, 
and  the  gifted,  is  meek  and  subdued  in  the  presence  of  Jason.  Gra^? 
dually,  the' recollection  of  her"  sacrifices  and  W  wrongs  rouse  her  to  a 
juster  sense  of  her  own  ei^ms ;  she  knows  the  vast  wealth  of  her  love, 
and  fe^ls  that  such  a  heart  might  well  be  the  world  to  that  recreant 
lover.  J  confess,  I  speak  of  her  (mly  as  an  actress;  I  am  incompetent 
to  judge  of  her  as  a  singer  ;  I  only  like  the  most  Mmple  melody,  and 
require  to  hear  an  air  often ;  I  ask  association  from  music;  I  confess  a 
partiality  to  barrel  organs,  and  clarionets,  atd  ballads,  and  other  *'  street 
harmonies."  That  composer  felt  as  well  as  knew  his  science,  who 
always  asked  of  any  new  air,-  **  If  it  would  grind  well  ?" 

Moore  says,  that,  in  the  Malay  language,  the  same  word  expresses 
wom^n  ajid  fiowera ;  if  so,  it  is  the  prettiest  compliment  ever  paid  tne  sex, 
not  that  any  one  of  them  will  be  gratefril  for  it,  for  ^ho  cafes  for  a  general 
compliment  more  than  a  general  lover. ,  Ju^jt,  hpwever,  at  this  season, 
the  Malay  tongue  might  be  used  in  London.  How  many  sweet,  bright, 
and  lovely  faces  pass  us  by  !  Most  woinen  look,  well  in  their  bonnets ; 
and  as  for  the  other  sort  of  flowers,  we  have  them  in  profusion  and  per- 
fection— such  exquisite  violets,  such  delicate  lilies  of  the  valley,  such  a 
rainbow  world  of  hyacinths  as  now  fill  the  rooms  wijth  perfiune.  How 
often  at  the  end  of  morning  with  the,  fash^ionable  w.orld — afternoon 
with  the  more  quiet  part  of  the  community-rand  eve^ning  with  the  very 
respectable  indeed — a  young  cavalier  may  be  seen  curbing  a  horse  "  im- 
patient of  the  rein,"  at  the  nursery-grounds  oif  the  Kii^g's  Road,  till  a 
bouquet  of  the  most  fragrant  exotics  i^  brojught  out.  It  does  not  ask 
much  imagination  to  read  a  history  of  sighs,  amiles,  and  blushes  on 
every  leaf*  But  I  have  less  to  say  for  the  spring  than  fqr  any  other 
season ;  it  has  a  name,  which  is  tantamount  to  everything  in  this  world 
— all  know  the  pretensions  of  a  London  spring.  « 

Summer. — Nothing  can  be  so  pleasant  as  London  in  the  summer.   It 
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is  so  cool,  putting  Piccadilly,  from  two  till  five/  out  'of  the  question  : 
there  is  always  shade  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  street,  a  shade  which 
yOu  douhly  enjoy,  on  the  priitciplc  of  contrast.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
think  how  hot  the  people  must  be  opposite  :  then,  though  I  do  not  eat 
ice  myself,  1  ckn  suppose  other  people  doing  it.  If  they  do,  an  eastern 
poet  might  gain  new  ideas  about  cooliless  and  fragrance,  while  enjoying 
the  Coloured  coldnesses  at  Grange's.  Towards  thfe  close,  flowers  begin 
to  ^ass  away ;  you  are  not  met  at  every  second  step  in  Regent's  Street 
by  a  bunch  of  moss-roses — a  little  faded,  it  is  true,  allegories  by  the  way 
01  our  pleasures,  but  sweet  notwithstanding.  Dark-eyed  pinks  no 
longer  heap  the  stands  in  such  profusion  ;  but  then  fruit  is  come  in, 
such  fhiit  as  London  only  can  fiimish.  I  confess  that  t  have  no  simple 
atid  natural  tastes  about  gathering  it  myself.  My  experiences  in  that 
way  have  been  unfortunate.  I  once  picked  some  strawberries,  and  dis- 
turbed a  whole  colony  of  frogs;  I  oilce  gathered  a  plum,  and  was  stung 
by  k  wasp ;  and  my  latest  experience  regarded  a  peach,  which  hung — 

"  With  rosy  cheek  tum'd  to  the  sun 
Upon  a  southern  wall." 

There  Is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  "  Tell  me  your  company,  and  I  will 
tell  you  yourself.'*  fiy  this  rule  the  peach  would  be  severely  judged,  for 
its  associates  were  earwigs.  I  can't  say,  for  I  made  no  trial  of  its  merits  : 
the  sight  of  its  friends  were  enough  for  me.  I  pass  over  a  horde  of 
other  miseries,  such  as  stooping  in  the  sun,  thorns,  dirt,  &c.,  and  will 
olily  observe,  that  fruit  never  looks  to  such  an  advantage  as  it  does  on 
chind,  whether  Dresden,  Sevres,  or  even  Worcester.  There  are  two 
seasons  when  Co  vent-garden  will  more  especially  reward  a  visit, — at 
the  beginning  of  summer  and  at  the  close.  Flora  holds  her  court  in  the 
first  instance,  and  Pomona  in  the  second.  Pass  along  the  centre  arcade, 
and  it  is  lined  with  trophies  of  the  parterre  or  of  the  orchard,  and  you 
may  look  upon  the  early  roses,  and  grow  sentimental  about 

"  The  blush  that  ever  haunted  early  love,'' 

or  become  unsophisticated,  and  go  back  to  the  ihnocCnt  enjoyments 
of  your  childhood  while  gazing  on  the  crimson-sided  aj^les.  I  like, 
too,  Hungerford  Market ;  it  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  Dutch  picture. 
People  wear  mere  bargaining  faces  ;  fruit  and  flowers  have  their  price, 
but  fish  were  sent  into  the  world,  at  least,  into  the  market,  to  be  cheap- 
ened. Everybody  beats  down  the  price  of  a  fresh  pair  of  soles,  or  a  fine 
turbot.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  place  for  a  new  edition  of  the  old  anec- 
dote of  a  well-known  legal  peer,  who,  feeling  the  necessity  of  reform 
among  fishmongers,  and  retrenchment  in  their  bills,  determined  on 
**  shaming  the  rogues.'*  He  took  his  station  at  the  dinner-table  in  all 
the  triumph  of  a  good  bargain,  that  ovation  of  daily  life,  when  "  there 
was  a  place  where  the  turbot  was  not.'*  Instead  of  that,  he  met  his 
lady's  eyes,  triumphant  in  her  turn,  with  a  consciousness  of  a  good 
bai^ain  also, — ^**  My  dear,  fish  was  excessively  dear  to-day,  and  poor 
Mrs.  So-and-so  called  in  great  distress,  her  fishmonger  having  disap- 
pointed her  ;  so  I  let  her  have  the  turbot  for — *'  exactly  one-half  what 
her  uhfortunate  husband  had  paid  for  it. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is, — ^we  Enelish  people  delight  in  a  moral — 
riot  a  moral  to  Be  deduced  or  inferred,  but  a  nice,  roundoJ,  little  moral. 
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in  all  the  starch  of  set  Bentences,  and  placed  just  at  the  end, — the  moral 
of  this  is,  let  no  man  think  of  buying  batgAins.  Alas  for  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  whose  husband  delights  in  surprises  and  presents !  If  she 
has  red  hair,  he  brings  her  home  pink  ribbons :  he  buys  a  cap  at  the 
Bazaar  or  a  bonnet  in  the  Arcade, — ^not  that  I  mean  the  least  disrespect 
to  those  two  very  pretty  places ; — but  certainly  thte  crimsons  and  yel- 
lowi,  the  blues  and  greens,  which  omameht  the  fabrics  there  exhibited, 
meant  to  decorate  "  the  hunian  face  divine," — to  say  nothing  of  size  or 
shape, — do  reqiiire  a  considerable  degree  of  moral  courage  in  the  wearer. 
No,  let  a  man  venture  on  nothing  but  shawls  and  jewellery :  in  a  Cash- 
mere or  a  diamond  necklace  he  cannot  go  fkr  wrong. — By  the  by,  Keh- 
sington  Gardens  are  just  now  singularly  beautiful :  I  do  not  mean  this 
walk  par  distinction ;  for  I  am  writing  of  the  picturesque,  not  the  social 
pleasures  of  London  : — no ;  go  among  the  old  trees,  whose  depths  of 
shade  are  as  little  known  as  the  depths  of  the  Black  iForest,  The  fine 
old  branches  will  close  over  your  head ;  the  caw  of  the  rooks  is  heard 
in  melancholy  but  musical  monotony ;  while  their  flight  ever  and  anort 
disturbs  the  quiet  leaves,  and  lets  in  fantastic  streaks  of  sunshine  on  the 
soft  grass.  From  afar  off  comes  the  perpetual  and  deep  voice  of  the 
huge  city, — that  human  ocean,  whose  waves  know  tiot  Hest.  After  i^ran- 
dering  through  many  a  shadowy  walk, — all  darkly  green,  for  there  are 
ho  flowers, — ^you  arrive  at  the  square  old  palace — associate  with  William 
and  Mary ; — formal,  staid,  suiting  the  town  portion  of  a  period  wheti 
*'  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair  "  were  powdered,  and  "  the  silver-fboted 
Thetises'^wore  high-heeled  slippers.  1  like  William.  Placed  all  his 
life  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  he  yet  made  the  biefet  of  them ; 
and  he,  at  least,  owed  no  gratitude  to  his  father-in-law.  But  Mary; — 
it  is  treason  to  all  her  sex's  most  kindly  aflfections  not  to  entertain  an 
aversion  to  the  most  cold  and  thankless  of  children.  Female  patriotisni 
is  a  thing  utterly  beyond  my  comprehension.  Her  father  had  been  a 
kind  father  to  her ;  and  the  claims  even  of  a  nation  are,  to  a  woman, 
little  in  comparison  with  those  of  home.  The  reader  may  or  m^y  not 
think  so ;  he  Can  turn  the  subject  over  in  his  mind  while  he  pursues  the 
dim  and  chestnut-shaded  y^tAk  which  brings  him  again  to  the  I'ark. 
During  this  time  the  sun  has  been  setting ;  the  fine  old  trees  stand  still 
and  solemn  in  the  crimson  air ;  the  Park  is  empty ;  the  smoke  has  rolled 
away,  and  rests,  like  a  thunder-storm,  over  the  distant  buildings.  A 
clear  and  softened  atmosphere  is  immediately  above  you ;  a  few  light 
clouds  are  flushed  with  lights  of  fugitive  red ;  a  deep  puiyle  hue  is  upon 
the  Serpentine,  along  which  are  floating,  still  as  shadows,  stiowy  as 
spirits,  two  or  three  white  swans.  They  alone  share  with  you  thfe  silence 
and  the  solitude  to  be  found  even  in  London. 

Autumn. — London  now  must  rely  oh  its  own  resources,  tt  is  Such  a 
thing  to  have  resources  in  yourself,  as  people  say  when  they  waste  a 
little  fortuiie  in  having  their  daughters  taught  Inusic  and  drawing, 
though  all  experience  shows, — in  vain  though,  bf  course,  as  experience 
always  does, — that  the  chances  are  that  the  piano  ^ill  never  be  opened, 
nor  the  pencil  todchied,  when  the  young  lady  has  once  passed  the  agb  Of 
exhibition.  Who  does  not  remember  Mrs.  Elton  and  "  her  rtesources  ?*' 
If  they  do  iiot,  we  congratulate  them:  life  has  yet  a  toleafeute  in 
store;  they  have  "Emma"  to  read.  Now  is  the  period  for  really 
seeing  the  streets ;  at  other  times,  one's  own  personal  safety  has  to  hh 
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consulted.  I  confess  there  are  two  or  three  crossings  that  justify*  despe* 
ration ;  one  rushes  across,  shut's  one's  eyes,  amd  trusts  in  Providence — 
a  method  of  proceeding  I  cannot  recommend,  it  being  more  Mahometan 
than  Christian.  Of  ail  vehicles,  dread  a  cabriolet.  -  Oomrnoft  jpeople 
and  carts  have  consciences ;  cabriolets^  have  noni.  *  But  now  the  lovciis 
of  the  picturesque  may  indulge  th^ir  tastes  ivithout  risking  their  lives, 
as  if  they  were  ascending  Mont  Qlanc^  or  traversing '  the?  desert,  sur- 
rounded by  Bedouin  Arabs.  Fhtt  comes  the^  early  #alk  along  Picca^ 
dilly.  The  veek  before  has  bisen-  wet;  and  through'  those  light  and 
graceful  arches  which  open  on  the  Park  is  seen  a  wide  expanse  of  glit- 
tering green.  On  the  other  side  is  another  arch,  ^which  I  shail  pass  over 
with  the  slightest  possible  mentibn,  it  being  much  too  heavy  for  these 
pages. .  The  eye  being  glad  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible^  wanders  itkto 
the  distance,  and  rests  on  the  old  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey ^  shining 
through  a  golden  haze,  which  hangs  around  it  like  the  glory  of  pdst  ages. 
There  rises  the  most  historical  of  cathedrals.  Show  us,  in  all  Europe, 
a  sanctuary  keeping  sacred  co  much  noble  dust. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  the  architectuml  epic  ©f  England.  It  is  beau- 
tiful now  with  the  early  sunshine  of< morning:  it  is  as  beafutiftil  when 
the  sky  is  pale  and  clear,  just  after  sunset— ^a  line  of  amber  stretched 
across  the  west ;  and  then^  tall  and  shadowy,  stamds  forth  still  more  tiis- 
tinct  the  dark  outline  of  those  antique  turrets.  But  they  are  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  in  the  moonlight,  When  the  blue  and  transparent  sky  has  not 
a  cloud,  and  the  vast  building  looks  as  if  the  shadow  of  tradition  rested 
on  its  large  and  stately  proportions.  The  foreground,  too,  is  full  of 
poetry — an  open  sweep,  silvered  by  the  moonlight ;  while  the  lamps  afiir 
off— pale  and  spiritual— fires  fed  invisibly — are  iiepeated  on  the  water 
with  a  wavering  and  -  subdued  light.  The  streets  aroifud  so  quiet,  so 
solemn,— for  the  rest  of  life  is,  indeed,  a  solemn  thing, — time  itself 
seems  to  stand  still  in  such  a  midnight. 

But  with  the  glad  morning  I  began,  and  to  that  I  return.  Yet  it  was 
on  such  a  one  as  I  have  been  describing,— a  soft,  bright,  autumnal  mom, 
when  the  last  glow  of  that  rich  season  seems  upon  the  air, — that  I  wit- 
nessed one  of  those  affecting  scenes  which  rise  upon  the  memory  oflener 
than  its  own  more  immediate  regrets.  Perhaps  it  is  a  benevolent  provi- 
sion of  Nature  that  we  remember  more  what  touches  than  what  pains 
us.  We  were  loitering  down  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  when  sud- 
denly the  sound  of  bugles  came  upon  the  air,  and  a  party  of  soldiers 
crossed  our  path,  carrying  the  coffin  of  one  of  their  comrades.  The  air 
played  was  that  mournful  Scotch  melody,  "  The  Land  of  the  Leal.'* 
Both  my  companion  and  myself  were  young  enough  to  follow  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  it  led  us  as  far  as  Paddington  Church,  pur- 
suing the  small,  sad  procession,  and  the  wail  of  that  sorrowful  music. 
We  heard  the  service  read,  and  waited  till  the  volley  was  fired  over  the 
grave.  I  never  saw  that' churchyard  again  till  the  other  day.  It  is  the 
most  rural-looking  one  in  all  the  metropolis.  You  approadi  it  1^  a 
little  green,  and  the  gate  is  sheltered  by  one  or  two  old  trees,  it  is 
thickly  peopled,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used  to  a  city  of  the  dead. 
"  Ah,  dear !"  exclaimed  the  lady  I  was  with  to  her  husband ;  '*  do  let 
me  be  buried  here,  it  seems  so  comfortable — plenty  oF  company  ;  and 
it  will  be  such  a  nice  morning-walk  for-  you  to  come  and  weep  ovtf  my 
grave !" 
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Hitherto  my  London  sketches  have  been  its  Claude  Lorraine  views ; 
there  are  darker  shades.  A  walk  in  November  towards  the  more  densely 
populated  idistricts  is  like  winding  through  a  German  story.  Nothing 
can  well  be  more  gloomy  than  a  November  evening  in  the  city ;  and  yet 
it  has  a>  strange^  though  saddenitag  excitement.  The  air  is  heavy,  as  if 
that  fine  .and  subtle  ;^ment  were,,  by  some  strange  process,  becoming 
palpable.-  The!  shap->wiBdows  are.  dim^  and  the  most  familar  objects 
take.unkaoivn  and  strange  shapes;  the  lights  have  a  red  and  sullen 
glare  p  a  hurrying,  multitude  passes  aldng;  vehicles  and  passengera 
jostle  together/;,  t-bere  isneither<  rest  nor  quiet;  you  speak,  and  hear 
not  your  ownt -voice.  I '  /There  seems  no  such  <thing  as  sympathy  or  re- 
laxation in/  the  .world  ; .  it  is  giveti  up  wholly  to  business.  The  hardships 
and  the  labour  of  life  .oppiess.you  with  their  visible  presence.  Pleasure 
cb&Qges  iuto  selfrreproach*  /  The  atmosphere  is  weighed  down  by  toiling 
days  land  anxioud  nights*  The;  crowd:  jostle  on ;  they  reck  not  of  each 
otheri;r+tiae  careworn  ijre  always. die  careless*  The  great  current  of  life 
flows  through  those  restless  fidreets,  turbulent  and  unresting.  There  are  no 
flowers  ^n  iits  UovkiAd  WAters^-^rno  tsunshine  on  its  banks ; — or  to  drop 
metaphoir,  there  seems* no  place.. for* the  gentler  affections,  graces,  and 
sentimeDts  of  existence.'  Fearis  upoo^  you,  and  around  you.  You  turn 
to  some  sidiei>sti?eet ;  you. seek  to  escape  the  tumult  and  the  throng.  You 
find  yourself  on  one  of  <ihe  bridges*  The  scattered  rays  on  each  side, 
and  thel  v^apoury-.l^ps,  fiing  a-  faint  ,and  unnatural  light  on  the  dark 
archea  which  seem  bung  in  air.  Below  is  the  river,  gloomy,  sepulchral, 
— a  river  of.smolae.  .No  purer jelement  ever  rolled  in  such  "  darkness 
visible.- '  The  dense  msfls  of  buildings  lifts  its  shadowy  outline  on  either 
side,  crowded,  confuted,  and  heavy.  Grime  and  misery  rise  uppermost 
on  the  mind.  >  You  feel,  what  a  weary  wilderness  is  that  whose  moaning 
thunder  comes  perpetual  on  the  ear.  The  black  river  is  as  Avemus, 
with  hell  upon  its  banks.  I  know  not  how  it  may  affect  others, 
such  was  the  impression  upon  myself.  I  felt  afraid,  overwhelmed,  and 
oppressed  to  the  last  degree  of  sadness.  So  much  for  fog,  night,  and 
November. 

When  I  have  been  through  those  very  streets  of  a  morning,  I  have 
been  full  of  interest,  and  curiosity,  and  historic  association.  Fashion 
has  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  She  has  retreated  before 
the  commercial  interests^  The  Thames  is  wanted  for  the  world :  not  for 
what  is<;alled  the  "  great  world."  Wharfs  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
gardens.  Still  I  must  regret  the  noble  dwellings  of  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth's limes ;  the  days  of  terraces  and  barges,  when  the  court  went  by 
water  to  Greenwich,  and  the  fine  old  houses  in  the  Strand  had  pleasure- 
grounds  sloping  down  to  the,  river. 

'^  Mais  il  faut'  finir  enfin,"  as  the  Mart^hal  d'Albref  s  porter  said 
when  he  ate  up  the  last  lark  of  the  dinner  which  his  master  had  had  for 
sixteen,  and  of' which  the  said  master,  in  a  fit  of  ennui,  had  desired  him 
to  eat  as  much  as  he>CQruld  ^by  way  of  experiment.  I  know  that  I  have 
not  done  justice  to  my  subject.  I  feel  it  too  strongly.  Last,  best  test  of 
attachmentvl  hope  the  blame  will  fiill  upon  me,  and  comfort  myself  by 
thinking  this,  tribute  to  the  perfec^on  of  London  will  appear  at  the  most 
fitting  seasQi>.  Month  of  conservatories  in  full  beauty ;  of  milliners  in 
full  fesbion ;  month  of  the  latest  oysters  and  earliest  roses,  who  but 
must  appreciate  London  in  Apnl ! 

L.  £•  L« 
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THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  EDMUND  KEAN. 

MEMS.   FOR  A   MEM01&. 

Though  the  English  are  proverbially  curious  to  a  fault  respecting  the 
private  transactions  of  public  characters,  yet  so  little  are  they  habittiated 
to  acQlirate  investigation,  that  the  ages  and  birth-places  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  the  last  century  are  matters  of  disputatinn 
and  doubt.  A  strong  elucidation  of  this  propensity  tt)  pry  was  afforded 
in  the  instance  bf  Lord  Byron  :  a  hundfed  anecdotes  of  his  deformity 
Were  currfently  narrated  by  those  who  were  more  or  less  connected  with 
him,  and  yet,  says  his  biographer,  scarcely  two  persons  agreed,  on  his 
(Moore's)  making  the  inquiry,  whether  that  deformity  was  in  his  riffht 
6f  left  fool  f  Actors,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  ever  been  desirous  to 
concbal  their  ages,  and  this  could  seldom  be  done  tvithout  a  concealment 
of  their  bitth-places  also.  It  still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
Macklin  died  at  the  age  of  97  or  107 ;  and  even  living  acbrs  have  so 
niystified  their  origin,  that  the  name  and  country  of  one  favourite 
comedian  of  the  present  day  are  often  matter  of  controverey.  Where 
huitian  Vanity  has  a  motive  for  misreprefeentation^  troth  can  seldom  be 
elicited  :  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  Macklin  tvas  as  anxious  to  be 
thought  bery  old  as  any  sexagcniarlan  representative  of  juvenility  could 
be  to  be  deemed  very  yoMng, 

Kean  had  the  weakness  common  to  the  members  of  his  precari.ou8 
|irofeSsion  :  the  writer  of  this  article  has  often  heard  him  declare  that 
he  Was  born  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  (i.  e.  17th  March,  l787.)  Yet  latterly 
he  as  positively  affirmed  that  his  birth  took  place  in  November.  1790 ! 
rtis  parentage  was  also  continually  qiiestloned  hy  himself;  and  he  fre- 
quently, to  many  persons,  who  were  not  particularly  in  his  confidetice, 
affirmed  his  belief  to  be,  that  Mrs.  Carey  was  not  his  mother,  bitt  that 
he  owed  his  existence  to  isi  lady  who  through  life  assumed  the  title  of  his 
aunt;  that  ladv  was,  nearly  sixty  years  since,  under  the  protection  of  thfe 
Dilke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Garrick,  who  ^ave  her  an 
introduction  to  the  then  managers  of  Dhiry,  where  she  appeared  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  firitish  Rbsclus.  It  is  not  my  intention  noto  to 
pui-sue  this  question,  nor  to  enter  upon  the  other  much-mooted  point  of 
ICean's  being  or  not  being  fot  a  short  period  at  £ton  ;  my  object  at  present 
is  to  throw  together  a  few  facts,  the  vouchers  fdr  which  are  at  hand,  as  aids 
to  a  biography  of  that  extraordinary  actor :  these  details  have  been  taken 
at  various  periods,  and  isire  here  given  almost  literally  from  the  lips  of 
the  narrators,  the  only  alteration  being  that,  for  convenience,  the  first 

person  has  been  used ;  the  breaks  In  each  case,  thus— ^ 

»  «  1^  *  « 

denoting  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  intelligence  given  by 
different  persons.  Where  the  parties  to  whom  I  waft  indebted  for  in- 
formation ate  dead,  t  have  mentioned  their  names,  and  also  the  name^ 
of  living  individuals  who  'could  corroborate  the  statements ;  And  in  all 
cases  have  given  dates  and  the  names  oi"  those  who  were  coniemporaiieous 

with  kean  in  the  events  described.  . 

•  «  *  4  * 

I  «aw  young  Edmund  Carey  (Kean)  fiirst  in  April,  119B.    t  Am  pit- 
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ticularly  pofiltlve  both  lo  month  and  year,  because  t  met  Mts,  fcatey 
and  the  boys — (Darnley  was  the  other  reputed  son  by  another  father ; 
this  actor  was  for  tnauy  ycat^  at  Astley's  Amphithedtrd,  and  is  now 
living) — on  the  inotning  of  the  day  on  which  trelftnd's  pretended  Shak- 
spean&n  drama  was  perforhied.  EamUnd  wis  always  little,  slight,  but  not 
ydung-lookiiig ;  I  should  sky  he  \^as  then  ten  yeats  of  a(je  )  The  follow- 
ing iSeptember  he  played  Tom  Thumb  at  BattholbnicW  fair  at  a  public- 
house  ;  his  mother  played  Quetn  DoUdlolla ;  he  had  a  gdod  voice,  and 
was  a  pretty  boy,  but  Unquestionably  more  like  a  Jeio  than  ^  Christian 
child.  Old  Richardson,  the  showman,  engaged  him  then  arid  subse- 
quently, and  Is  living  to  vouch  fbr  the  fact,  {is  far  as  eye-sight  goes,  that 
in  1*198  Kean  looked  more  like  a  child  of  ten  of  twetve  than  bl*  six 
years.  This  of  course  puts  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  his  having  been 
bom  in  the  tear  1790.  I  caniidt  Voilch  as  tb  the  ttuth  of  the  ofl-repcated 
stbry  of  the  ddnce  of  devils  in  Mabbeth,  and  his  reioindei*  to  John  kemble, 
who  found  fault  With  him,  that  '*  he  (Keati)  liad  never  appeared  in 
tragedy  before  j'*  biit  if  it  did  occur,  it  miist  htive  been  in  1*7^)4  ;  for 
Garrick's  Dhiry  ^^as  pillled  down  to  oe  rebuilt  in  1*191,  and  the  tiew 
theatre  commenced  dramatib  perfohnanceis  with  Macbeth.  Many  novel- 
tics  of  arrangement  were  attetnpted,  the  danbe  in  question  amoiig  the 
rest,  tlharles  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  as  Malcolm  that  very 
night,  and  the  audience  laughed  vefj  heartily  wheh  he  exclaitned,  "  Ohf  (»y 
wrwm?**  on  hearing  the  account  of  his  fathet'fe  murder.  Chhrles  Kemble 
was  then  said  to  be  eighteen,  I  think  lie  was  inore.  If  Kean  was  ohe  of  the 
dancing  devils,  he  could  have  been  only  three  years  and  five  montfis  old  ; 
that  is,  taking  his  own  account  of  being  bom  ill  November,  1190. 

Kean  broke  his  leg  Wheil  a  bby,  riding  an  abt  of  hotsemahship  at 
Bartholomew  fair ;  and  he  was  oftfen,  about  the  years  1802,  3, 4,  ana  5, 
about  different  parts  of  the  country  spouting,  riding,  or  rope-dancing. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  previous  to  his  "  great  hit,"  was  at  Sadler's 
tVells ;  he  was  in  front  to  see  fiel2oni,  (afterwards  known  a^  the  great 
traveller,)  who  gave  a  pantomimit  performance  (such  as  Ducrow  has 
since  attempted;  illustrative  of  the  passions  of  Lebriin :  Belzoni  was 
superior  to  anything  I  ever  beheld,  and  I  am  hot  solitaty  in  that  opinion. 
Ellar,  the  harlequin,  and  Belzohi  were  together  at  the  old  Royalty 
theatre ;  and  Belzohi's  brother  was  dlso  there — the  great  and  eriterpris- 

ina:  traveller  was  retained  as  a  posturer  at  2/.  per  week ! 

»  ♦  *  •  * 

In  London,  the  amusements  of  one  class  are  frequently  unknown, 
even  by  name,  to  another.  Fifty  years  since,  fomms  and  debating  so- 
cieties abounded ;  they  have  disappeared,  for  each  man  now  thinks  for 
himself  (or  thinks  he  does,  which  is  the  same  thing).  Phblic  amiise- 
ments  generally  take  their  tone  from  public  feeling ;  when  they  do  not, 
they  are  unsuccessful ;  and  the  many-headed  monster,  like  a  wilful  boy, 
will  not  suffer  the  play-ffround  to  be  converted  into  a  school.  In  1180, 
therefore,  spouting  clubs,  where  the  sucking  Thespians  of  the  day  mur- 
dered Massinger  and  soliloquised  from  Shakspeare,  were  the  lighter  I 
order  of  amusements  sought  by  the  speech-loving  many:  songs  at 
length  crept  in,  and  lessened  the  monotony  of  these  meetings ;  and  about 
1195,  and  from  thence  until  1802,  subscription-rooms  for  readings, 
soi'disant  concerts.  &c.  became  common:  the  last  that  remalhed  of 
these  were  Mitchell's  tlooms,  hear  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  the  society 
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held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor*^.  One  of  tkese  establishments  was 
opened  about  1800  at  the  Rolls  Rooms,  Chax^cery-laiie :  there  young 
Kean,  then  described  as  "tlie  infant ,  prodigy,  Master  Car9x,".gave 
readings;  amid  other  things  he  actually  read  fhe  whole  of.S^ial^speare's 
"  Merchant  of  Venice."  Mapy  o£'  the.  persons  who  w^e  ibm  stage- 
struck  were  attracted  by  the  singularity  of  a  child  .making. au^A  : an 
attempt ;  amid  others,  one  Edwards,t  whom  the  amateurs  of  the  drama 
may  jememb^r  as,  appearing  at  various  bene^tsiin  the  metropolis,  rating 
**  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun»"  and  occasionally  acting  Shylqck,  &Ct  &c. 
but  "^'ho  cpnqluded  his  efforts  by  a  failurie  in  Rickard  the  Thin},  at 
Covept-Garden  Theatre,  in  September,  1815.  Edwards  was  only  fiye  or 
six  years  older  than  Kean,  and  the  *'  boy."  was  so  much  "  elder  than 
his  looks "  tb^t  ,they  became  constant  companions.  Edwards  to,  his 
death  affirmed  '^  that  he ,  had  taught  Kean  all  he  knew :"  this  ysas  but 
the  idle  expression  of  a  clever  but  disappointed  man ; — however,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Edwards,  in  common  with  all  others  wrbo  knew 
Kean  intimately  as  a  boy,y  always  deqlaiedth^t  he,  wi^s  then,  *'  a  splendid 
actor^  and  that  many  oX  his  effects  (at,  the  age  of  fourteen})  were  quite 
as  startling  as  any  of  his  more  .  matur^4 '  perfonnimoea."  Byron, 
who  mingl^  at  the  time  of  Kean's  dibUt  much,in<  all  ranks  of  thea^bricid 
society,  says^  *^  Kean  began  by  acting  Richard,  the  Third  when  quite  a 
boy,  ^nd  gave  all  the  promise  of, what  he  afterwards. became"  (see 
Moore's  life)  ;  that  such  was  the  case  tl^ere  is  abundant  >  evidence ; 
Cobham,,  aA  aqtor  long  known  at  the  minpr  theatres,  who  was ,  a  play* 
mate  of  Kean's,  rememl^ers  hearipg  all  the  amateur  or  private  ac^tors  of 
the  time  (1802)  say  that  "  Carey  wa^  the  beat  ama;teur  tli^  extant" 
He  had  little  means  of  bearing  part  in  the  expenses,  yet  the  leading 
characters  were  assigned  to  him  at  a  private  theatre  th^en  existing  in 
Lamb's  Conduit-street :  this  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  whe^  the  reader  is 
told  that  in  these  places  he  who  pays  the  highest  price  (mqugre  his  in- 
capability) has  the  fight  of  playing  iirst*rate  parts.  M^.  Koach,  an 
old  theatrical  bookseller,  who  lived  many  years  in  the  court  running 
from  Brydges-street  tOiDrury-lane,  often  spoke  of  Kean's  acting  Richard 
in  his  (Roacb.'s)  garret  with  a  Scotch  lassie  §  for  his  Lady  Anne :  her 
patois  was  a  terrible  grievance  to  little  Kean,  who  ,was  teaching  her 
English,  and  mimicking  her  Scotch,  from  morning  till  nighty  In  requital 
for  his  ipitiating  h^r  into  the  mysteries  of  the  vulgar  topgue,.  he  inade 
her  teach  him  the  dialect  of  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant — a  part  in 
which  he  appeared  for  a  few  nights  at  Drury  towards  the  dose  of  his 
career ;  I  think  it  was  considered  to  be  a  failure  by  his  bes^  friends. 
According  to  Mr.  Roach,  Kean  acted  this  and  various  other  characters 
when  a  child,  in  his  (Roach's)  loft  or  garret,  about  the  year  1798  or 
1799,  when,  at  the  utmost,  Kean  could  have  been  but  in  his  i3th  year.| 

*  In  LeiQester-^quare,  and  one  or  two  other  paft»  of '  tlie  metropolit,  something 
of  the  same  nature  has  been  lately  attempted*    -     .    .   * 

f  This  Edwards  was  what  is  called  a  writing  painter,  in  which  art  he  was  said  to 
excel.  He  Uve^  many  years  in  Harp-hiae  (or  alley),  Fleet-market,  and  I  believe 
died  there.  , » 

±  This  is  presuming  him  to  have  been  bom  in  1787* 

9  This  lassie  is  now  a  Mrs.  Robinson  or  Robertson,  and  playing  tlie  characters 
sustained  lately  in  Lopdon  by  Mrs.  pavenport  in  venous  provincial  tli^tra  in 
Scotland. 

II  On  reference  to  some  notes  taken  in  1816, 1  find  a  similar  statement  from  other 
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Kean,  Charles  MoUoy  Westmacott,  poor  Huntley  (of  whom  more 
anon),  late  of  many  London  theatres,  Pierce  Egian,  and  Oxberry,  were 
all  boys  together. '  With  th^  latter  Kean  was  very  intimate,  up  to  the 
day  of  the  comedian's  death* ;  and  Westmacott  was  a  frequent  visiter 

at  Kean's  last  retreat,  Richmond. 

»  «  <«  :  4p  * 

With  a'  sort  of  prescience  as  to  his  future  glory,  Kean  was  always  his 
dramatic-^Carey  his  pantonlimic  appellation.  '  He  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  all  the  gymnastic  portion  of  the  drama :  often  at  rehearsal  1  have 
known  him  go  throufgh  the  long  scene  of  Othello  and  lagp,  with  k  pathos 
that  riveited  us,  even  then  (1809),  and  at  the  conclusion  fling  a  somer- 
set or  handspring  off  the  stage.  From  the  year  1800,  he  was  alternately 
atshoWsand  at  theatres;  he  always  sang  prettily,  played  the  harpsi- 
chord by  eat  very  fairly,  danced  gracefully,  not  f(kilfully — and  in  eques- 
trian and  sheuj  companies  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  females.  His 
dissipation  kept  him  continually  poor,  and  from  the  hard  pressure  of 
circumstances,  he  applied  for  a  situation  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre ;  he 
was  engaged  by  Colman,  Winston,  and  Morris,  at  a  salary  of  2/.  per  week 
for  little  business  (1806): — (it  is  a  lesson  to  the  **  pobr  creatures  of  the 
earth,"  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  man,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, when  wrung  in  heart  and  frame — physically  and  mentally  weak — 
received  50/.  per  night  at  the  same  theatre ;  but  his  name  was  a  good 
trading  commodity  then.)  Dibdin  has  in  his  Reminiscences  spoken  of 
the  promise  given  by  the  embryo  Roscius,  in  a  trifling  part  in  the  comedy 
of  *'  Five  Miles  Off;"  it  may  appear  something  like  Dennis  Bnilgrud- 
dery's  preidiction,  which  was  "  prophesying  after  the  fact,"  to  say  that 
others  also  saw  gleams  of  talent — they  affirm  it,  "  and  they  are  all 
honourable  men ;"  but  of  the  general  tone  of  the  theatre  towards  him  let 
me  record  one  instance  : — Kean  played  Carney  (a  part  now  omitted)  in 
"  Ways  and  Means  ;**  that  drama,  being  one  of  Colman's,  was,  as  all 
that  dramatist's  works  were  then^  frequently  and  carefully  played  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre :  Kean  threw  a  strong  peculiarity  into  the  part  of 
Carney,  making  his  manner  an  echo  of  the  name ; — those  who,  having 
seen  him  in  Sir  Giles,  can  recall  his  tone  in  the  word  "  nephew,"  when 
he  recognized  Wellborn  (**  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  "),  and  his 
"  Marrall,"  after  his  discomfiture  on  finding  the  deed  blank,  may  ima- 
gine the  style  in  which  he  would  have  played  a  part  containing  such 
passages  as  the  following.  The  character  of  whom  he  is  the  toady^  eulo- 
gizes the  climate  of  France  :  he  replies — 

**  Ah !  happy  days  indeed,  Mr.  Random ;  the  walks,  too,  that  I  enjoyed 
—  in  imagination — looking  out  at  your  window*'  (t.  e,  the  sick  man*s  Ded- 
chamber.) 

Again,  Random  says  that  Carney  is  the  only  man  he  can  agree  with, 
and  asks  the  reason.     He  answers — 


quarters.  Roach  was  himself  a  Scotchman  ;  if  living,  he  must  be  very  old.  His 
daughter  married  a  gentleman  named  Grove,  who  once  managed  the  Brighton 
theatre,  and  lately  made  himself  conspicuous  by  advertising  himself  for  Hamlet,  at 
the  Surrey  theatre,  and  enumerating  upwards  of  one  hundred  lines,  at  each  of 
which  he  (Mr.O.)  had  received  a  round  of  applause  in  his  tour  through  the  pro- 
vinces I 

*  Oxberry  appeared  in  London  in  1807;  Kean  applied  to  Trotter  (the  Hythe 
manager)  to  succeed  him  ^  in  tragedy  and  corned}/**    His  services  were  dedinedt 
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**  The  similarity  of  our  dUposition^,  no  doubt ;  for  I  eat,  drink,  and  think 
exactly  as  you  dp/' 

Randonpi,  auddeqly  surprised  with  intelligence,  eays,  in  ^  nige —  , . 

"  C  wiey,  ivhat  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?*' 

Carney  rejoins— 

"  Think !  why,  I— what  do  you  think  7"* 

Now,  what  did  the  actors  say  of  this  porformance?  Some  exclaimed, 
*'  He's  trying  to  act :  the  little  fellow's  making  a  part  of  Carney  !** — (in 
ridicules  mark  ye!) — One  actor  only  declared  U  good,  and  he  said  it 
wanted  iiin— it  was  too  real;  but  the  majority  agreed  it  was  ^^  not  so 
good  as  Minton's." — The  person  iiUuded  to  will  be  remembered  by 
playgoers  as  having  for  many  years  performed  subordinate  parts  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  whe^t^  h^  either  still  is,  or  very  lately  was,  retained ;  to  his 
merits  or  demerits  I  of  course  make  no  allusion  *  but  he,  it  appeared, 
had  made  his  deb^t  at  the  Haymark^t  in  this  idepiical  part  of  Carney 
the  previous  season ;  and  by  general  ponsent  Mr.  Kean,  ip  1806,  did  not 
act  this  part  as  well  as  Mr.  Minton ;  why  ?  Mr.  Minton  played  the  part 
as  his  predecessors  had  played  it,  Mr.  Kean  dared  to  be  original — a 
great  crime  in  inferior  performers,  and  one  seldom  forgiven  in  any  art. 
It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  make  the  upholders  of  conventional  rules  remember 
Bentham's  axiom — 

'*  All  that  is  custom  now,  was  innovation  once/' 

Another  circumstance  hitherto  u^allnd^d  to  l)y  those  who  h$ve  written 
of  Kean,  v(9is,  th^t  the  seasoi)  that  he  devoted  his  powers  to  '*  ipessages 
and  little  business,'^  was  that  in  which  Rae  made  his  metropolitan  how. 
l^iy  readers  doubtless  remember  Rae — a  handsome  man,  a  bustling  ^ctor, 
tolerably  equable  in  tragedy  and  comedy — who  played  many  parts  well, 
sofue  few  ei^celleutly,  none  greatly — whose  engagement  took  place  in 
cpQsequence  of  Mrs  Siddpns  having  pas\ially  said  that  **  out  of  J^ondon 
there  ivas  i^othiug  equal  to  th^  young  fallow  at  I^iverpool ;" — the  young 
fellow  was  accor^iifgly  sent  for,  ^nd  on  the  9th  Qf  June,  l£i06,  (the 
opening  night  that  season,)  Rae  appeared  as  Octavian,  i^id  Edmund 
Kean  as  the  Goatherd. — ^If  your  meipory  does  not  ser\'^  you,  reader,  it 
may  aid  it  to  sfiy  thftt  the  part  in  qpestion  was  played  by  Atkins  at 
Covent-gardcn  Theatre,  and  by  IJughes  at  Dniry-lqne.  Those  who 
knew  Kean  may  conceive  the  ^rt  of  feeling  ^ith  which  he  left  the 
theatre  that  night  i  h^'> 

"  who  yet,  alas  1  had  known 

Qf  conscious}  mprit  but  the  pangs  alone.'* 

Rae  had  been  eminently  successful,  and  deservedly  so,  as  tragedians 
went— for  in  those  days  Elliston  was  a  great  man  in  buskins  :  Kean 
who,  it  may  he  believed,  spoke  the  part  beautifully,  did  not  raceive  a 
hand.  Octavian  was  one  of  Kean's  pet  parts ;  it  was  Kemble's  rhef 
d^aeuvre;  and  at  that  time,  to  all  young  tragedians  the  frantic  lover  was 
the  touchstone,  as,  after  1814,  Richard  the  Third  becatpc.  A  periodical 
writer,  pp^aking  of  Kean's  Octavian,  (1830,)  says — **  There  is  a  grap- 


t  Mine  is  a  single  opinimii  and  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  hciiig  formed  posi/aeio ; 

but  I  thiiik  1  the|i  aupr^iated — 1  know  J  apw  rem^mb^r — \^h  tone,  and  it  Was  pet* 
fectfon.  '  ■      r  ••  t- 
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deiir  in  silence,  awfiil  and  unapproachable ;  this  is  Kean's.  It  n^fiy  be 
truly  said  qf  him,  his  speechlessness  speaks  for  him  i  the  lybple  of 
Kean's  Octavian  is  of  this  soul-subduing  character — it  is  a  performanpe 
to  be  witnessed  in  silence,  and  applauded  but  by  tears." 

Kean,  in  1806,  J  firmly  believe,  was  a  better  actor  than  by  possibility 
he  could  have  been  in  18.^0,  when  sipknesfhad  enervated  his  frame,  and 
when  his  defects  had  becoipe  hfibits  by  the  flattery  of  ill-judging  friends, 
and  the  applause  of  name-lauding  auditors. 

Piafippointip^nt,  losing  from  Uie  non-appreciatiop  by  the  ^prld  Qf  a 
quality  i^  man  knows  himself  to  possess,  will  make  a  pynic  or  a  p?qfli* 
gate  in  nin^  ^^^^  ()ut  of  ten — in  tlie  tenth  it  mcof  m^ke  n  philo^pher>. 
Kean  had  tqo  much  energy  to  brood  over  his  sorrow^,  but  top  much 
weakness  to  ayoid  the  tempon^ry  antidote — drink.  |t  is  strange,  that 
with  an  in|j!jpctive  fear  of  Deing  deemed  intrusive,  which  wan  for  yeari 
a  serious  impediment  to  Keen's  progress,  he  avoided  the  be§t  th^t^eal 
houses  :  he  was  seldom  even  at  Finch's — but  sought  out  some  such  place 
as  the  Harp  or  the  Antelope,^  White-Hart-yar4  $  uot,  ^  I  sincerely 
believp,  from  any  love  of  low  sqci^ty,  for  he  was  theiei  r^ni^kahly  un^a* 
signing  and  quiet,  but  bejpause  he,  in  conimqn  with  person  pnused  to 
company*  feared  to  meet  a  few  well-educated  men,  from  a  dread  of  pqm- 
mittmg  himself.  This  dread,  hy  the  by,  caused  h^m,  as  it  has  caused 
others,'  to  drink  rapidly,  a^  if  to  employ  hi^  mind  by  the  energy  of  action ; 
and  when  excited  by  Ijquor,  his  pudency  vanished,  ^pd  he  became  too 
frequently  as  disagreeably  arrogant  aa  he  ha4  pi^viously  been  painiiiUy 
diffident. 

His  **  season  at  the  Hayn^arket "  made  ^  impression  op  him  that 
wa^  never  to  be  eradicated :   it  capie  \n  his  joy  and  his  irimnpb  yith  a 
painful  pleasure;  and  it  cape,  I  belieYe,  often  with  that  sort  of  sensation 
that  mo^t  men  kpo^y^  who,m  recalling  some  scene  of  foUy  or  hnpEuliatioii, 
find  tlf e  blood  jpyoluntarily  mantle  to  their  brows,  sp  that  even  ip  soli- 
tude they  pleuch  tlieir  hands  over  tjieir  foreheads  ^^  though  that  motion 
could  sput  out  ^)epiory  and  sepsation.     Kean  could  not  forget  that 
season,  T\or  could  Rae ;  in  the  course  of  it,  the  letter  played  Sir  £dward 
Mortimer  :  and  be  it  remembered,  that,  the  "  Iron  Ch^st,''  with  a  new 
Sir  Edward  Mortin^e^ ,  was  a  very  serious  affair  at  the  Haymfurket  Thea- 
tre then — there  was  tjie  usu^l  tomfoolery  of  bepraising  l^llistop  fit  the 
expense  of  Jphn  ^Cemble;    the  repetition  of  the  thrice-told  tale;    the 
usual  mystery  of  the  supj)ressed  Preface,  of  whiph  every  bpdy  in  the 
theatre  had  a  copy ;  the  nsual  assertion  by  the  author's  friends  that  *^  all 
wa;s  forgotten  and  forgiven ;"  and  then  tp  work  they  went,  and  pchearsed 
and  rehearsed  again  the  aforesaid  drama,  with  a  c^r^  now  unhappily 
unknown  to  tl^at  or  any  other  Metropolitan  theatre.     Poor  |iae  was,  of 
course,  pn  thp  qui  vive ;  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  altered,  what  is 
technically  called,  the  business  of  the  last  scene,  in  order  to  give  some 
novelty  to  the  effect ;   Kean  played  the  Servant,  ^  part  which,  as  the 
dramatist  has  not  thought  proper  to  waste  a  name  upon  it  may  be 
deemed  very  trifling)  but  he  has  one  speech  of  great  import  to  the  plot, 
&s  by  it  Wilford's  guilt  is  partially  corroborated.    In  the  early  part  of 
the  play  this  servant  has  entered  whilst  Mortimer  was  reproaching 
W ilford ;    in  the  last  scene,  Sir  Edward,  who  takes  advantage  of  Wil- 

*  The  reason  for  the  latter  preference  was  credita))!^ ;  it  was  kept  by  one  Clark, 
who  bad  been  kind  to  Keau  wbeu  he  (Kean)  was  in  poverty  at  Sheemess. 
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ford's  agitation  to  draw  from  it  an  inference  of  guilt,  asks  the  servant  if 
"  at  that  moment  he  saw  aught  to  challenge  his  attention  ;"  the  servant 
replies — 

"  Sir,  I  did— 
Wilford  was  pale  and  trembling;  and  our  master 
Gave  him  a  look  as  if  'twould  pierce  him  through. 
And  cried  *  Remember ! ' — then  he  trembled  more. 
And  we  both  quitted  him.** 

What  change,  either  of  place  or  tone,  Rae  wanted  Kean  to  make,  I  know 
not ;  but  Kean  (not  from  doggedness,  but  feeUng  embarrassed  perhaps 
by  the  number  of  persons  who  were  looking  at  the  rehearsal,  attracted 
as  they  were  by  the  novelty  of  Rae's  arrangement  of  the  last  scene, 
and,  moreover,  such  attention  being  tacit  flattery  to  the  manager  and 
author)  did  not  immediately  comprehend  what  Rae  wished  to  imply, 
and  in  consequence  the  passage  was  repeated  three  or  four  times :  at 
last  Rae  said,  "  Never  mind,  Sir,  we'll  try  it  at  night ;"  unintentionally, 
I  believe,  Rae  said  it  in  that  hopeless  tone  which  men  use  when  they 
despair  of  making  another  understand  what  they  mean.  Kean's  brow 
changed ;  a  look,  which  I  have  since  marked  often,  came  over  his  pale 
face,  and  a  peculiar  motion  of  his  lips,  as  if  he  was  chewing  or  swallow- 
ing, which  in  Kean  was  a  certain  sign  of  hurt  feeling  or  suppressed 
rage.  I  do  not  believe  that  Kean  ever  forgot  that  circumstance ;  mark, 
I  say  forgoty  there  was  nothing  to  forgive^  for  Rae  did  not  intend 
offence.  Rae,  it  has  been  said,  insulted  Kean  when  he  (Kean)  made 
his  debUt  at  Drury — of  this  hereafter ;  let  me  at  present  proceed  to 
show  why  1  believe  Kean's  memory  recurred  to  this  particular  circum- 
stance in  after  years.  About  1817,  Rae  speculated  in  the  East  London 
Theatre,  and  there  announced  himself  as  .Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  the  night 
before  that  on  which  Kean  was  to  appear  in  it  at  Drury-lane  Theatre ; 
Kean,  with  a  party,  occupied  a  Jront  box — (not  his  usual  habit  when 
visiting  theatres:)  he  sat  through  the  performance  of  the  play,  conspi- 
cuously applauding  Rae  and  O.  Smith,  who  played  Orson* ;  and  once 
or  twice,  or  "  it  might  be  fancy,"  I  thought  his  eye  seemed  to  say,  •*  / 
don't  play  the  servant,  now." 

In  answer  to  the  theorists  that  say  genius  will  show  itself  in  any- 
thing, I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  whedier  the  Fidler  in  "Speed  the 
Plough,"  or  Dubbs  in  "  The  Review,"  were  likely  to  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  histrionic  skill? — he  played  these,  and  the  Waiter  in 
the  farce  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggins ;"  and  the  most  important  part  assigned 
him  was  Rosencrantz  in  "  Hamlet !  "  Now,  mark  the  peculiarity  of 
this  man's  character  :  he,  who  had  in  London  played  the  servants  and 
messengers,  quitted  a  provincial  engagement  a  few  months  afterwards, 
rather  than  submit  to  play  Laertes  to  the  Hamlet  of  Master  Betty.  I 
cannot  recall  the  name  of  the  town  where  this  occurred,  but  Mr. 
Beverley  was  the  manager  of  the  company,  and  has  himself  related  the 
story  frequently. 

The  Haymarket  closed  on  the  12th.  September,  1 806.     On  the  22d 

*  Mm.  Wilkinson  (now  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  then  Miss  Price)  was  the  Bar- 
bara. Mr.  Farrell  (manager  of  the  Pavilion)  Wilford.  And,  what  in  connexion 
with  the  foregoing  anecdote  is  odd  enough,  the  actor  who  played  this  identical 
serrant  |>alpalily  hungled  in  the  before-quoted  speech.  I  have  mentioned  the  names 
of  individuals  now  in  the  metropolis,  who  wiU  easily  recall  the  drcumstmnces  de- 
tailed. 
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of  that  month,  Kean  appeared  at  Tunbridge  WelU,  then  under  the  ma- 
nagemeat  of  Mrs.  Baker»  thus  announced :— "  Lord  Hastings  and  Peep- 
ing Tom  by  Mr.  Kean,  from  the  Theatre  Royal  Haymarket."  On  the 
24th,  he  played  Tyke  and  Jerry  Sneak;  and,  on  subsequent  occasions, 
Douglas,  Sir  Geoiig^ Airy,  Harlequin,  Delaval,  FTederick  (Lovers'  Vows), 
Caleb  Quotem,.  Snake  (Sohoci  for  Scandal),  Lenox  (Macbeth),  and 
Coxswain  (Blaokbeard).  By  this,  it  appears,  he  could  have  been  en- 
gaged for  no  distinct  line,  as  he  occasianaiiy  fibred  ais  first  tragedian, 
freqwintly  jsia  lighjt  xx>ni6dian,  geveraUy  sang  oc^mic  aongs  between,  was 
often,  tljie  becoiof  faEcea^and  not  unfirequenUy  delivered  messages  !  He 
remained  in-ljhia  company  Utttil  September,,  1807.  His  cast  of  charac- 
ter* .during  bis  second,  seasoa  were  Equally  misceUaneoufl,  including 
Gn^mio  (Taming  the  Shrewt),  Mungo,  Shacabao  (Bluebeard),  Oratiano 
(Merchant  of  Yeuioe)^Dp.  Lenitivei  (Piize)y  Ho^riequin,  Scaramauchy 
Ataliba  (Pizarro),  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  Richard  the 
Third! 

There,  is  ithisj  ^ipgulai^ty  rpapeqting.Keftn,  MTa-Siddons,  and  G.  F. 
pooke,  that, they  each  of  theip,  tl^ough  undpr  very  different  circum- 
stances, ^)pe|ured  ip  l,ond(Wi  and. created,. no  sensation— (in  Kean's 
case  it  was  clearly  ipapossjible  for  want  of.  opportunity) — each,  after  a 
lapse  of  years  retu^ed,  t^nd.  for  a  time  held  all  the  dramatic  world  in 
chains.  Mrs..Siddqiis  ^as  (season  1775,  during  Grarrick's  manage- 
ment) in  Lc»idoi^  and  failed;  in  1732  (after  Gamck's  death)  she  made 
her  great  hit.  ,  Cook^  (and  this  fact  i^  less  known)  appeared  in  either 
1777  or  1779  at  the? ,  Hayj^ark^t,  as  Castalio  in  "  The  Orphan  "—he 
failed  eijitirely.  Cooke  ^wasthen  just  of  age,  and  Henderson  had  made, 
a  little  while  b^fbm  him,,^  strong  ipapression*  and  was  getting  up  his 
name  as  the  legitimate  succei^pr  of  Garriek.  "What  could-  induce 
Cooke  to  attempt  a  part  for  which  his  figure,  face,  and  manner  were  so 
peculiarly  unfitted,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine !"  I  remember  hearing 
this  remark  made  by  Quick,  who'  first  told  me  of  Cooke's  having  made 
this  unsuccessful  essay ;  and.it  is  odd  enough  that  Quick,  in  his  boyish 
dramatic  mania,  had  appeared  as  Altamont  in, the  "Fair  Penitent" 
(1767)  at  the  Haymarket,  jand  failed  most  egregiously,  which  those  who 
remember^Aw  face,  rpice,  and^/^re,  may  easily  imagine. 

Mrs.  Siddons  had  a  lap^e .  of  -seven  years  between  her  failure  and 
success.  ,  Kean,  passed  eight  years  after  leaving  the  Haymarket  ere  he 
appeared  at  Drury.  But  poor  Cooke,  after  his  Haymarket  effort,  was 
provincialising  twenty-two  ye^trs  befbrp  he  took  the  town  by  storm, 
being,  when  he  again  appeared^  the  saine  agi^  that  Kean  was  when  he 
died,  Cooke  was  thirty-one  years  older  than  Kean,*  and  used  to  say 
that  he  repoUected  Quin :  of  course,  ]x^  meant  merely  having  seen  him 
off  the  stage,  for  Quin  had  ,cea^  tQ.act  before  Qooke  was  bom. 
*  *" .  '     1  * 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Kean  was  unappreciated  in  the 
provinces,  and  many  stories  wqpe  circula,ted,  ^t  the  time  of  his  metropo- 

*  It  is  often  difficult  tq  convince  ourMlves  ofjhe  actual  ages  of  bygone  public 
characters.  Ba,nniitter,  who  is  yet  living,  and  I  truqt  will  yet  live  manj  yean, 
made  his  tiebui  fifty-seven  years  »iqce ;  he,  Mrs,  Siddonti,  aud  Cooke,  were  born 
within  a  year  of  each  other ;  each  made  their  Arst  appearances  within  about  the 
same  space,  and  yet  Jack  Bannittter  had  been  for  twenty-three  years  the  darling  of 
the  town  when  Cooke  made  liis  hit ! ! 
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litan  debdt^  of  his  being  hissed  off  at  Birmingham,  Guernsey,  and 
Cheltenham :  there  are  plenty  of  persons  in  this  world  who  never  think 
any  wonder  wonderful  enough,  and  cannot  be  contented  with  the  Mun- 
ehausan  feat  of  driving  a  nail  through  the  moon,  but  must  have  it 
clenched  on  the  other  side :  the  marvel-makers  propagated  these  tales 
of  Kean's  failure,  which  are  difficult  of  refutation,  inasmuch  as  thej 
put  an  adversary  in  the  dilemma  of  proving  a  negative :  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  provinces  fostered  and  matured  the  talent  that 
London  overlooked,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  many  other  in- 
stances might  be  cited.  But  if  Kean  was,  anterior  to  the  ye&t  1814, 
the  rejected  of  all  theatres — if  he  was  pelted  in  Perth  and  **  eoosed  **  at 
Guernsey-— how  comes  it  that  Beverley,  (the  intimate  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  b.  F.  Cooke,)  himself  an  actor  and  manager,  sought  him  out 
and  engaged  him  as  his  leading  tragedian,  when  actors,  ay,  and  good 
actors  too,  were  decidedly  more  plentiful  than  at  present ;  and  when  his 
figure  was  certainly  a  bar  that  nothing  but  considerable  talent  Could 
have  surmounted?  How  comes  it  also  that  Cherry*  (author,  actor, 
and  manager)  gave  him  an  engagement  to  lead  generally ;  and  that, 
not  from  the  necessities  of  the  theatre,  for  the  company  was,  for  South 
Wales  and  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  where  they  were,  an  excellent  one ; 
but  because  Kean  was  evidently  of  sufficient  importance  to  do  what  he 
pleased.  In  Cherry's  company  he  played  Hamlet,  Richard,  Prince 
Orlando,  (in  the  Opera  of  the  ^^  Cabinet,")  Rugantino,  Harlequin,  &c. 
&c.  His  fellow  performers  were  several  established  provincial  actors, 
whose  acquiescence  in  Kean's  playing  such  a  diversity  of  characters 
was  a  tacit  admission  of  his  superiority.  Amid  the  performers  were 
Cherry  and  his  daughter,  Woulds,  (now,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  favourite  at  Bath,)  and  last,  certainly  not  least,  Shendan 
Knowles  and  his  wife.  There  was  an  Irish  drama  (written  by  an  actor 
of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  named  Mara  f)  entitled  "  Brian  Boroihme,'* 
(Anglic^,  Boru:^  this  piece  was  very  frequently  played  at  Clonmel,MrB, 
Knowles  as  the  heroine,  Kean  the  hero,  and  the  author  of  the'*  Hunch- 
back "  (k;/(0  was  the  first  singer)  as  the  High  Priest.  Mrs.  Edwin  had 
a  play-bill  of  this  company's  performance,  in  which  Rugantino  was  the 
afterpiece,  Kean  playing  Rugantino,  and  Knowles  Contarino :  this  bill 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tiemay,  theatrical  bookseller,  Drury-lane. 
At  Waterford,  Clonmel,  or  Swansea,  Knowles  produced  his  first 
drama,  and  there  Kean  also  made  his  attempts  at  authorship,  particu- 
larly as  a  producer  of  ballets  of  action.  One  of  his,  entitled  '*  Koa  and 
Zoa,"  was  very  popular  in  the  provinces;  Kean's  combat  in  that  was 
admirable. I    As  to  what  education  he  then  displayed,  I  cannot  speak; 

•  Andrew  Cherry,  (author  of  the  "Soldier's  Daughter,"  "Two  Strings  to  yont 
Bow,"  &c.)  a  comedian  of  great  talent,  hut  of  petmliat  humonr.  He  made  hit  dMi 
as  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  in  Cumberland's  neglected  comedy  of  '*  The  Brothers ;" 
but  Mnndeit,  Quick,  Dowton,  Suett,  Bannister,  Fawoett,  T.  Knight,  Bmerj,  were 
all  established  favourites,  and  the  next  season  brought  Collins  (who  died  early,  but 
who  was  a  very  powerful  actor)  and  Mathews  into  the  field  :  against  such  a  pha- 
lanx of  comic  performers,  poor  little  Cherry  could  not  hope  for  great  sucxiesa ;  under 
the  circumstances,  his  success  was  really  extraordinary,  but  it  did  not  satisfy  his 
ambition.   He  died  at  Monmouth  in  1812. 

t  Mara  appeared  as  Dennis  Brulgruddery  at  Coven  t-garden  Theatre  in  1806. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  in  Dublin,  and  I  believe  a  man  of  considerable  talent. 
He  has  been  dead  some  years. 

X  VVheh  Newton,  a  celebrated  country  comediany  heard  of  Keaa's 
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but  I  well  remember  tbat  wben  a  piece  called  *'  The  Fisherman's  Hut,'* 
Avhich  the  bills  announced  as  ''  written  by  Mr.  Kean,"  was  acting  at 
Waterford,  that  some  one  praised  it  highly,  and  Baid,  "  This  piece 
does  Kean  great  credit ;  I  did  not  think  him  capable  of  writing  such 
a  thing."  "  He  write  it!"  said  Cherry,  "  Kean  wrote  none  of  that 
piece  but  the  bad  English  that  is  in  it."  This  remark  might  have  been 
a  piece  of  gratuitous  Ul-nature  on  the  part  of  Cherry ;  but  if  Kean  had 
then  been  known  or  believed  to  be  a  well-educated  man,  he  dared  not 
have  ventured  it.  I  believe  Kean  **  picked  up"  his  education  as  he 
could ;  he  never  read,  to  my  knowledge,  any  thing  but  newspapers* 

At  Swansea,  Mrs.  Hatton,  better  known  as  Anne  of  Swanseai  tho 
sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  took  great  notice  of  Kean,  and  was  said  to  be  in 
love  with  him ;  be  that  as  it  may,  she  certainly  wrote  a  drama  for  his 
benefit,  whilst  he  was  with  Cherry  at  Swansea.  His  salary  then  was 
twenty-five  shillings  per  week.  He  left  because  an  increase  to  thirty 
shillings  was  refused.  Cooper,  now  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  succeeded 
him  as  leading  tragedian.     Cooper  was  then  (1812)  a  novice*. 

Kean  applied  to  the  Bath  managers,  and  also  to  Liverpool ;  how- 
ever, they  gave  the  preference  at  the  former  town  to  Yandenhoff,  who 
appeared  there  as  Jaffier,  but  with  no  great  suGCess :  from  Liverpool 
he  received  a  reply  that  their  company  tvas  full  for  that  Reason.  He 
wrote  there  again  in  1813,  and  his  services  were  declined;  he  would 
have  gone  at  2/.  a- week  with  pleasure.  In  1814,  he  was  there  as  the 
star  at  50/.  per  night ! 

When  his  former  associates  in  Cherry's  company  heard  that  he  was 
about  to  appear  at  Drury,  either  as  Richard  or  Shylock,  two  of  them, 
Messrs.  Bengoughf  and  Santer,  (the  former  since  deceased,)  actually 
wrote  to  him  not  to  attempt  such  a  thing ;  but  that  if  he  came  out  in 
Daran  (a  melo-dramatic,  showy  part)  in  ^'  The  Exile,"  or  Rolla,  he 

would  succeed. 

♦  »  »  *  • 

Of  his  metropolitan  appearance — of  the  usage  he  tedily  received — 
and  of  the  influence  that  actually  at  length  got  him  an  engagement,  I 
shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  speaking ;  the  anticipations  and  sneers 
of  the  '*  persons  connected  with  the  establishment  of  Drury-lane 
theatre;" — the  "  Who  is  the  man  V*  of  the  members  of  Covent-garden, 
may  form  the  subject  of  an  article  at  some  future  time.  I  have  only 
thrown  together  the  foregoing  facts,  as  affording  clues  to  trace  the  tra- 
gedian through  the  mazes  of  his  dramatic  career ;  and  1  am  particularly 
induced  to  give  them  in  this  shape,  because  where  contradictory  state- 
ments are  so  numerous,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  the  public  the  chance  of 
drawing  their  own  inferences. 

Richarcl,  he  was  quite  amazed.  He  went  to  Newcastle  to  see  him  play  that 
character,  when  Kean  was  starring  there  in  1815.  Much  had  been  said  of 
Kean's  combat,  and  the  house  was  at  a  dead  httth  (as  the  English  aiuayt  are  during 
any  pantomimie  performance),  when  Newton  railed  out,  ^  Why  that's  t'oold  combat 
from  '  Koa  and  Zoa ;'  IVe  seen  him  fight  it  a  hundred  times  !'* 

*  Af  r.  Cooper,  now  stage-manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  appeared  at  Bath  in 

1810,  and  played  Brindal's  line  of  characters  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  spring  of 

1811.  He  could  scarcely  have  been  of  age  when  he  joined  Cherry's  company ;  he 
was  certainly  younger  than  Kean';  yet  if  Kean*s  data  was  correct,  they  must  have 
been  nearly  the  same  age. 

t  Bengough  appeared  at  Dniry-lAiie  in  181 6,  M  the  Barub  111  **  liover's  Vows." 
He  was  afterwards  stage-manager  of  the  Cobourg,  and  died  in  1827> 

2  G  2 
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PATRIOTIC   LAYS    OF  ITALY. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

[Amongst  the  minor  poems  of  Italy,  the  tone  of  which  is  in  ^neral 
pluntive  and  languishing,  there  are  found  occasional  breathings  of  patriotic 
sorrow  or  indignation,  which  strike  upon  the  spirit  like  the  thrilling  sum- 
mons of  a  trumpet  piercing  through  the  melodies  of  flute  and  guitar.  The 
celebrated  *'  Italia,  Italia  !*'  of  Filicaja  will  be  rememberii  by  every 
student;  but  there  are  other  effusions  of  similar  character,  scarcely  inferior 
in  awakening  energy,  and  penetrated  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  the 

Servi  oneor/remenH.''    A  few  of  these  are  here  presented  to  the  reader  J 

L 
Carlo  Maria  Maooi. 
Id  grido,  e  griderd  finche  mi  tenta^  &c. 

I  CRT  aloud  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call — 

Amo,  Tesino,  "nber ! — ^Adrian  deep. 

And  blue  Tyrrhene  I    Let  him,  first  roused  from  sleep. 
Startle  the  next — one  peril  broods  o*er  all ! 

It  nought  avails  that  Italy  should  plead. 

Forgetting  valour,  sinking  in  despair. 

At  strangers*  feet  I — our  land  is  all  too  fair, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  can  check  ambition's  speed. 

In  vain  her  faded  cheek— her  humbled  eye, 
For  pardon  sue ;  *tis  not  her  agony. 

Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her  foes. 
Be  theirs  to  suffer  who  to  combat  shun  I 
But  oh  !  weak  pride,  thus  feeble  and  undone — 

Nor  to  wage  battle,  nor  endure  repose ! 

n. 

ViNCBNzo  DA  Filicaja. 
Quando  giik  dai  gran  monti  bruna  bruna,  &c. 

When  from  the  mountain  s  brow  the  gathering  shades 
Of  twilight  fall,  on  one  deep  thought  I  dwell ; 

Dby  beams  o*er  other  lands,  if  here  she  fades. 
Nor  bids  the  universe  at  once  fu'ewell. 

But  thou*  I  cry,  my  country !— what  a  night 
Spreads  o*er  thy  glories  one  dark  sleeping  pall  I 

Thy  thousand  triumphs  won  by  valour's  might. 
And  wisdom's  voice— what  now  remains  of  all? 

And  seest  thou  not  the  ascending  flame  of  war, 
Bwst  through  thy  darkness  reddening  from  afar  ? 

Is  not  thy  misery's  evidence  complete  ? 
But,  if  endurance  can  thy  fall  delay. 
Still — still  endure,  devoted  one !  and  say. 

If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  defeat  ? 
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III. 
Albssandro  Marchstti. 
Italia  !  Italia  ! — ah !  noD  pit^  Italia  !  appena,  &c. 

Italia !— oh !  no  more  Italia  now  I 

Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thou  wear ; 
She,  a  bright  queen  with  glory  mantled  I     Thout 

A  slave,  degraded  and  compelled  to  bear ! 

Chains  gird  thy  hands  and  feet ;  deep  clouds  of  care 

Darken  thy  brow,  once  radiant  as  thy  skies ; 
And  shadows,  born  of  terror  and  despair — 

Shadows  of  death  have  dimmed  thy  glorious  eyes. 

Italia ! — oh !  Italia  now  no  more ! 

For  thee  my  tears  of  shame  and  anguish  flow, 
And  the  glad  strains  my  lyre  was  wont  to  pour 

Are  changed  to  dirge-notes ;  but  my  deepest  woe 
Is,  that  base  herds  of  thine  own  sons  the  while 
Behold  thy  miseries  with  insulting  smile. 

IV. 

Albisandro  Peoolotti. 
Qaella,  ch*  ambi  le  mani  entro  la  chioma,  Sec. 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world. 
And,  in  her  proud  triumphal  course  through  Rome, 

Dragged  them,  from  freedom  and  dominion  hurled, 
Bound  by  the  hair — pale,  humbled,  and  overcome  I 

I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  state, — 
Spoiled  of  her  sceptre, — crouching  to  the  ground. 

Beneath  a  hostile  car ;  and  lo !  the  weight^ 
Of  fetters  her  imperial  neck  around ! 

Oh !  that  a  stranger's  envious  hand  had  wrought 

This  desolation !  for  I  then  would  say, 
"  Vengeance,  Italia  /" — in  the  burning  thought 

Losmg  my  grief ;— but  'tis  the  ignoble  sway 
Of  vice  hath  bowed  thee !    Discora,  slothful  ease, — 
Theirti  is  that  victor-car ! — thy  tyrant  lords  are  these ! 

V. 

Francesco  Maria  db  Conti. 

O  Peregriu,  che  muovi  errante  il  pasao,  && 

The  Shore  qfjfrtca. 

Pilgrim !  whose  steps  these  desert  sands  explore. 

Where  verdure  never  spread  its  bright  array. 
Know  'twas  on  this  inhospitable  shore 

From  Pompey*s  heart  the  life-blood  ebbed  away. 

Twas  here,  betrayed,  he  fell,  neglected  lay. 

Nor  found  his  relics  a  sepulchral  stone. 
Whose  life,  so  long  a  bright,  triumphal  day. 

O'er  Tiber*s  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone ! 
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Thou,  stranger !  if  from  barbarous  climes  thy  birth, 
'  Look  round  exultine:ly,  and  bless  the  earth 

Where  Rome,  with  him,  saw  Power  and  Virtue  die  ? 
But  if  *tis  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Then,  son  of  heroes !  think  upon  thy  chains. 
And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  Liberty ! 

VL 

Q-AETANA  PaSSSRINI. 

Qenova  mia,  se  con  asciutto  clglio,  &e. 
To  Genoq, 

My  native  Genoa !  though  I  thus  behold 
Thy  beauty,  dimmed  and  changedi  with  tearless  eye. 

Think  not  thy  son^s  ungrateful  heart  is  cold  ; 
But  know  I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  I 

Hallowed  to  patriot  feith,  to  counsel  high. 
Glory  is  on  thy  ruins ! — and  my  feet, 
"Where'er  1  turn,  majestic  traces  meet. 

In  thy  past  perils,  of  thy  constancy ! 

Doth  not  brave  suffering  more  than  triumph  shine  ? 
Yes !  and  bright  vengeance  on  the  foe  is  thine. 

While  thy  strong  spirit  thus  unbound  remeuns ! 
And  lo !  I  see  fair  Freedom,  wandering  by. 
Kiss  all  thy  relics,  and  exulting  cry, 

"  Welcome  be  mine! — n&vety  never  ehaine!'' 

VII. 

PiBTRO  Be1I£B. 

AlV  Italia. 
O  pria  St  cara  al  ciel  del  monde  parte,  fto. 

Oh !  blessed  once,  and  loveliest  land  of  all ! 

Thou  whom  the  rocks  gird  in,  the  waves  enshrine ! 
Bright  region !  mantled  as  for  festival, 

And  proudly  belted  by  the  Apennine  I 

What  now  avails  that  sons  of  mighty  line 
Left  thee  the  crown  of  Sea  and  Earth  to  wear  ? 

They  that  were  once  thy  slaves  now  rudely  twine 
Their  hostile  hands  in  thy  dishevelled  hair. 

Alas !  nor  want  there  of  thy  children's  band 
Those  that  call  in  the  stranger  to  the  land. 

And  with  unfilial  sword  thy  charms  deface ! 
Are  these,  like  deeds  of  olden  time,  th)r  pride  ? 
Thus,  tkue  is  God  now  served  and  glorified  ? — 

Oh,  bitter  age !  and  oh,  d^enerate  race ! 
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Long  before  tbe  following  narrative  can  be  glanced  at  by  human  eye, 
or  listened  to  by  human  ear,  the  sufiferings  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of 
it  will,  in  this  world  at  least,  be  at  an  end.  May  I  hope  that,  though  in 
life  I  have  little  benefited  my  species,  my  example  may  serve  as  *^  a 
negative  instruction  to  my  successors  for  ever." 

I  am  a  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  familyt  but  small  estate, 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  into  further  details  than  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  main  object 
of  my  narrative.  At  an  early  age  I  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  I  soon 
began  to  distinguish  myself,  particularly  by  the  elegance  of  my  Latin 
verses,  and  the  facility  with  which  I  composed  them.  Nor  did  I  stop 
there.  I  learned,  in  process  of  time,  to  excel  in  Greek  verse  also ;  and, 
what  was  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  either,  I  discovered  that  I 
had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  English  versification.  In  short,  by  the  time 
I  was  ready  to  leave  Eton,  and  go  to  the  University,  I  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being,  if  not  a  very  profound,  an  elegant  scholar,  ^nd  a 
very  clever  fellow. 

I  repaired  to  the  University  of  Oxford  with  my  school  honours  bud- 
ding thick  upon  me ;  and  there  I  found  a  new  career  open  to  my  an^bi- 
tion.  There  were  the  University  honours,  as  well  as  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  my  College,  to  be  tried  for ;  and  there  was,  besides,  the 
palm  of  eloquence  to  be  won  at  the  Oxford  Spouting  Club,  Everybody 
who  knows  anything  of  Oxford  must  have  heard  of  its  Spouting  Club — 
that  arena  of  eloquence  in  which  the  young  Oxonian,  as  he  declaims  in 
all  the  majesty  of  would-be  manhood,  and  real  verse-out-of-place  and 
proBe-run-mad»  feels,  or  fancies,  that  ^'  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon 
him." 

I  soon  became  so  enamoured  of  the  ^'  eloquium  et  famam  "  of  the 
orators  of  this  club,  that  I  devoted  no  small  degree  of  exertion,  and  no. 
inconsiderable  portion  of  my  time,  to  enable  myself  to  assume  a  respect- 
able station  amongst  them.  In  due  time,  and  after  one  or  two  failures, 
I  succeeded  in  the  object  of  my  ambition,  and,  by  so  doing,  led  the  way 
to  my  misery  and  ruin  in  after  life.  But  I  will  not  refer  to  that  at 
present;  the  sequel  of  my  story  will  be  dark  enough,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  gloomy  reflections  out  of  place. 

In  process  of  time  I  became  (I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say)  the 
second  speaker  there  It  is  in  the  hour  of  my  humiliation  that  I  write 
this,  when  the  pride  of  that  spirit  which  I  once  believed  invincible  has, 
indeed,  received  a  fall ;  but  had  I  been  asked  then,  or  had,  perhaps,  any 
of  my  friends  been  asked,  the  answer  would  most  probably  have  been 
that  I  was  the  first.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  another  man  and  myself 
were  certainly  the  two  leading  orators  of  the  Oxford  Debating  Society, 
at  the  time  of  which  my  narrative  leads  me  to  treat :  that  other  man  was 
an  Etonian,  and  was  my  intimate  friend — indeed,  by  far  the  most  intimate 
friend,  save  one,  I  ever  had.  We  were  imited  by  the  ''  idem  nolle  atque 
nolle," — ^by  a  similarity  of  tastes  in  literature, — by  a  similarity  of  prin- 
ciple, at  kaat  of  sentiment,  in  politics.    The  aide  we  had  chosen  in 
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politics  was  the  liberal  one,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  ultra-liberal ;  and 
we  defended  it  with  a  constancy,  a  skill,  and  a  resolution  that  obtained 
for  us  almost  uninterrupted  victory  on  the  narrow  field  on  which  we 
then  fought.  Though  my  friend's  taste  in  literature  was  nearly  similar, 
his  application  was  greater,  and  his  character  less  mercurial  than  mine. 
But  I  must  proceed ;  for  I  write  for  a  far  other  end  than  to  give  a  cri- 
tique either  upon  his  eloquence  or  my  own. 

The  time  for  taking  my  degree  of  Bachelor  now  approached,  and  I 
found,  to  my  no  small  dissatisfaction,  that  my  oratorical  occupations 
had  encroached  so  far  upon  my  time,  that  I  was  not  prepared  to 
take  nearly  so  high  a  place  in  the  examination  as  my  l^iends  ex- 
pected me  to  take,  and  as,  perhaps,  I  myself  felt  that  I  ought  to  have 
taken.  My  fears  were  too  well-grounded ;  I  failed  in  my  degree, — that 
is  to  say,  I  took  a  much  lower  degree  than  I  ought,  or,  at  least,  than  I 
wished,  to  have  done.  And  this  was  scene  the  first  of  the  advantages 
of  being  a  spouting-club  orator.  I  remained  at  Oxford,  and  read  for  an 
Oriel  Fellowship.  Failed  in  that,  too ; — once — twice.  Scene  the  second 
of  the  young  orator's  tragedy. 

I  now  went  down  to  my  father's  seat,  in shire.     I  cannot  say 

exactly  that  I  met  with  a  cold  reception :  but  I  saw  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed ;  for  they  had  expected  to  see  me  return  crowned  with  Oxford 
honours,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  a  younger  son  of  a  not 
over -weal  thy  family,  in  possession  of  a  fellowship.  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  a  mere  cypher  in  the  family,  and,  perhaps  what  was  worse,  in  the 
neighbouring  families.  There  was  my  eldest  brother,  who  was  to  have 
the  estate,  and  my  second  brother,  who  was  to  have  the  family  living, — 
both  very  important  persons  in  their  way,  whose  talk  was  of  horses  and 
dogs,  guns  and  fishing-rods.  In  ''such  branches  of  learning "  their 
acquirements  were  considerable ;  and  their  contempt  was  proportionably 
great  for  most  of  the  other  human  arts  and  sciences.  I  who,  though  not 
altogether  unskilled  in  the  exercises  in  which  they  excelled,  yet,  from 
having  had  my  attention  constantly  directed  to  pursuits  of  a  different 
character,  was  a  neophyte  compared  to  them,  came  in  for  my  full  share 
of  that  contempt ;  but  what  annoyed  me  rather  more  (for,  to  own  the 
truth,  the  estimation  in  which  I  might  be  held  by  such  judges  as  my 
dearly-beloved  brothers  never  much  troubled  my  repose)  was,  that  I 
found  myself,  in  the  circles  in  which  my  family  mingled,  particularly 
among  the  young  ladies  of  those  circles,  a  person  of  marvellously  smaU 
importance.  The  young  jades,  while  they  treated  my  brothers  with 
due  consideration,  appeared  to  regard  me  as  a  disappointed,  a  ruined 
man — in  a  word,  as  a  failure;  they  had  not  the  discrimination  to  find 
out  the  germ  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman  in  the  landless  and  livingless 
younger  brother.  I  perceived  this — and  the  discovery,  I  promise  yon, 
was  far  from  an  agreeable  one — on  the  contrary,  it  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  my  haughty  and  aspiring  spirit.  Yes,  the  thought  that  I  was 
despised,  even  by  them,  cut  me  to  the  very  soul.  "  What,"  thoi^ht  I, 
"  are  all  the  once  fair  prospects  to  the  haughty  and  aspiring — ^blighted 
for  ever  ?  Are  his  hopes  dead  within  him  ?  His  visions  of  fame,  and 
power,  and  glory — are  those  for  ever  fled  ?  Is  the  fabric  of  his  tower- 
ing ambition  crumbled  into  dust  ?  No,  truly,  they  shall  find  not.  I 
have  failed  in  my  degrees  and  in  my  fellowship,  where  many  a  dull. 
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plodding  pedant  succeeds ;  but,  for  that,  surely  I  have  not  failed  as  the 
architect  of  my  fortunes.  The  energies  I  had  within  me  were  not,  and 
they  shali  not  have  been,  bestowed  m  vain." 

My  resolution  was  taken.  I  sought  an  interview  with  my  father,  and 
explained  to  him  my  desire  of  immediately  commencing  in  real  earnest 
the  study  of  the  law,  with  a  view  of  being  called  to  the  bar  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  consented,  but  told  me  that,  as  the  expenses  of  my  educa- 
tion had  already  been  very  considerable,  he  must  limit  my  allowance  in 
London  to  the  smallest  sum  that  I  could  possibly  subsist  on  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  that,  as  he  could  undertake  to  continue  that  only  for  a  very 
few  years,  I  must  make  up  my  mind,  if  I  did  not  succeed  at  the  bar 
within  that  space  of  time,  to  give  up  my  profession  of  the  law,  and  live 
on  a  curacy.  I  readily  agreed,  feeling  confident,  as  most  young  men 
under  similar  circumstances  do,  that  I  should  make  my  fortune  long 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  prescribed. 

Accordingly  I  left shire,  determined  never  to  return  to  it,  or,  at 

least,  not  till  I  was  a  great  man.  Alas !  I  never  returned — I  will  never 
return.  Let  that  pass.  I  commenced  my  legal  studies  and  began  to  keep 
terms  at  Lincoln's-Inn.  The  life  of  a  young  lawyer,  who  means  to  live 
by  his  profession,  is  often,  I  m%ht  say  is  almost  necessarily  a  hard  and, 
what  is  worse,  a  cheerless  one.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  and  luxurious 
capital,  he  sees  himself  surrounded  by  gaieties  in  which  he  cannot 
mingle,  and  tempted  by  pleasures  in  which  he  dares  not  to  partake. 
And  thus,  in  that  gloom  of  solitude,  he  wastes  his  youth,  and,  perhaps, 
the  best  years  of  his  early  manhood,  enjoying  neither  the  cup  of  plea- 
sure nor  the  smile  of  beauty,  and  as  yet  without  a  share  of  those  honours 
which,  to  hoary  ambition,  are  sometimes  more  than  a  recompense  for 
the  loss  of  all  the  pleasures  of  youth.  Vain  thought !  As  if  anything 
which  human  life  or  vulgar  ambition  could  bestow  was  a  recompense 
for  those  pleasm^s.  But  this,  at  least,  was  not  my  fate,  however  hard 
it  might  be,  it  was  not  this.  Not  so  was  I  doomed  to  waste  my  golden 
youth, — and  for  the  maturity  of  manhood,  that  I  shall  never  behold. 

My  friend  and  rival  in  eloquence,  I  think  I  should  rather  say  fellow- 
labourer,  in  the  Debating  Society  at  Oxford,  had  not  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  his  boyhood.  He  had  written  one  or  two  clever 
pamphlets,  and,  in  short,  had  gained  so  much  reputation  for  ability  both 
as  a  speaker  and  writer,  that  the  Whigs  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  bring  him  into  Parliament.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  expectations 
of  him,  and  soon  proved  himself  a  powerful  accession  to  their  forces. 

Shortly  after  I  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  already  began  to 
feel  the  influence  of  that  *'  Hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick," 
the  portion  ofso  many  a  young  lawyer,  I  was  sitting  one  morning  expect- 
ing briefs,  but  expecting  them  in  vain,  when  a  somewhat  sharp  double 
knock  at  my  outer  door  aroused  my  attention  (not  very  deeply  fixed) 
from  the  law-book  I  was  perusing.  I  have  an  ear  for  knocks  though 
not  for  music — and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  the  knock  in  question — something  that  bespoke  decision  and  a  degree 
of  impatience.  I  listened  attentively,  and,  heard  my  clerk  (poor  devil ! 
his  steps,  no  doubt,  quickened  by  a  regard  to  the  main  chance,  vide^ 
licet t  in  this  case,  his  jackall  share  of  the  spoil)  move  with  alacrity  to 
open  the  door. 

^^  Is  Mr.  — —  at  home  ?" — a  gentleman  certainly,  by  his  voice* 
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«  Yei,  Sir." 

<*  Take  roy  cw4  in.*' 

«  Will  you  walk  in,  Sir  ?" 

^*  Tftke  in  my  card,  I  say," 

The  clerk  entered  and  pretentad  a  card—"  Lord  — ^^  tell  bit  lort- 
abip  to  walk  in*" 

<*  Will  your  Lordship  walk  in  p"  said  the  obsoquipus  clerk,  throwing 
wide  open  the  door  of  the  chamber,  bowing  very  low,  ^nd  as  be  did  «», 
]daeipg  himself  e^tactly  in  his  Lordship's  way,  His  Lordship  made  his 
way  into  the  room  with  some  difficulty,  without  falling  over  my  bowiog 
olerk  I  and  I  too  bowed  low  in  return  for  the  graceful  salute  of  one  <tf 
the  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe.    When  his  Lordship,  at  my  request, 

WM  seated,  he  began: — ^'•Mr, -,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call 

on  you  OB  some  very  perticular  business  " — (I  bowed) — **  though  not 
strictly  professional,  and  on  that  account  my  intruding  on  you  may 
inquire  some  apology," 

•*  None  in  the  world,  my  Lord." 

**  Well,  Sirv-rhem — the  purport  of  my  visit,  Mr. ,  though  not  pin- 

{mtlonal,  is  of  an  important  character."    I  assumed  an  ettitude  of  the 

utmost  attention.    **  In  one  word,  Mr. ,  for  I  hate  ciTcumlocution, 

the  object  of  my  visit  is  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following 
proposal.  If  we  bring  you  into  Parliament,  will  you,  heart  and  soul, 
support  us  ?  I  see  my  abruptness  has  somewhat  startled  you.  But  you 
may  take  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  give  us  your  answer  in  a  day 
or  two,  or  say  a  week.  Of  course  I  speek  to  n  man  of  honour  ? '' — I 
bowed. 

^'  My  Lord,"  I  then  said,  **  I  confess  that  the  suddenness  of  your  pro* 
posal  has  thrown  me  into  some  difficulty.  The  temptation  is  certainly 
great  to  a  young  man  like  myself,  as  you  probably  know,  without  fortune 
or  powerful  connexions.  At  the  same  time,  your  Lordship  may  pro* 
bably  have  heard,  if  any  thing  connected  with  a  person  so  obscure  and 
unimportant  as  I  am  may  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  moment  of 
vonr  Lordship's  attention,  that  the  principles  in  politios  which  I  have 
hitherto  professed  are  not  those  of  your  Lordship's  party." 

«  Mr.  -^ ,  I  have  heard  as  much ;  but,  my  dear  Sir,  you  were  ao 

young-^all  young  men,  Mr.  — *^ — ,  of  spirit  and  talent  ^ke  that  side ; 
but  they  generally — as  imagination  grows  less,  and  reason  more  powerful 
-«-they  generally  see  reason  to  change  their  opinion.      Is  not  that  the 

case,  Mr.  i ?  I  am  confident  your  candour  will  allow  that  I  am 

right.  Come,  Mr.  *^  ■■,  you  are  no  bigot  to  republicanism,  or  even  to 
wniggism  ?" 

I  smiled. 

**  But,  my  Lord,  I  have  no  fortune  to  support  the  rank  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament." 

**  Be  under  no  uneasiness  on  that  account,  Mr. »  }  the  nation  has 
no  right  to  be  served  for  nothing." 

I  smiled  again,  but  it  was  inwardly,  and  remained  silent. 

Lord  - —  fixed  upon  me  his  eagle  eye,  as  if  he  would  read  what  was 
passing  in  my  inmost  soul.  I  fancied  I  could  see  him  watch  his  time, 
as  the  fidcon  does  his  to  pounce  upon  his  prey;  and  even  wben  he 
appeared  to  act  with  a  generous  disinterestedness,  he  adopted  the  best 
means-  to  semue  bia  viatim.    He  saw  there  was  some  struggle.    There 
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w*$ ; — and  had  I  been  imperatively  called  upon  to  return  a  definitire 
answer  upon  the  moment,  that  answer,  from  the  very  suddenness  of 
the  resolution  I  wa?  called  upon  to  take,  would  have  be^n  in  the 
native. 

*•  Well,  Mr.  — ,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  wrong  to  ask  you  to  give  a 
definitive  answer  to  a  question  of  such  moment,  upon  the  spot.  This 
day  week,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  call  upon  me?  I«et  me  eee-^ 
shall  we  say  about  this  hour — will  that  suit  you?" 

**  Perfectly,  my  Lord — that  is,  if  it  is  perfectly  convenient  to  your 
Lordship — for  my  time,  you  know,  is  of  no  importance,  comparea  U> 
yours." 

*'  Very  wpUi  Mr. ,  on  that  day  I  shall  expect  to  see  you. — Good 

morning."  And  so  ended  an  interview  that  sealed  the  fortune  of  my 
future  life. 

The  temptation  ^as  great  certainly.  It  would  be  such  a  triumph 
over  those  who  had  set  me  down  as  a  failure — ^wbo  considered  me  aft  a 
broken  man,  to  have  M.  P.  placed  after  ray  name,  and  be  of  importance 
with  a  great  political  party — aye,  aiid  that  party  in  power,  too.  But, 
then,  would  not  some  of  my  kind  friends  say,  with  a  commiserating 
smile,  that  I  had  made  a  shipwijeck  of  my  principles — I,  who  used  to 
be  80  violent  in  my  liberalism  ?    What  ? — Has  not  a  man  a  right  to 

change  bis  opinion,  when,  for  so  doing,  he  sees a  convincing  reason  ? 

Not  to  possess — aye,  or  not  to  exercise  this  right — is  always  to  be  a 
child.  What! — always  retain  the  same  opinions  upon  compulsion? 
The  very  idea  is  absurd,  and  the  position  not  tenable  for  a  moment. 
My  resolution  was  fixed ;  and,  on  the  appointed  day,  and  precisely  two 
minutes  after  the  appointed  hour  had  struck  on  the  clock  of  a  neigh* 

homing  church,  I  knocked  at  Lord 's  door. 

"  Well,  Mr.  ,"  said  Lord ,  with  a  gracious  smile,  as  I  wan 

ushered  into  his  presence ;  **  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  regard  your 
punctuality  as  a  mvourable  augury  ?" 

After  we  were  seated,  he  appeared  to  expect  me  to  speak. 
*'  My  Lord,"  said  I,  coming  to  the  point  at  once,  ^^  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  accept  your  proposal." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr. ;  and  I  am  also  glad  to 

see  that,  like  myself,  you  are  no  great  admirer  of  circumlocution." 

**  I  certainly  am  not,"  J  replied,  **  though  there  are  pases  in  which 
I  think  it  may  be  used,  without  the  charge  of  imbecility  against  him 
who  uses  it." 
"  Rarely," 

"  Cromwell  was  not  a  weak  roan." 

He  nodded  assent ;  but  at  the  same  time  gave  a  smile  which  I  did 
not  exactly  understand.  However,  thought  I,  it  does  not  matter ;  I 
don't  think  your  Lordship,  or  any  of  your  friends,  will  overreach  me.  I 
know  as  well  the  conditions,  I  think,  of  the  sale  as  you  do  those  of  the 
purchase.     And  if  they  are  infringed — What  ?    We  shall  see. 

The  necessary  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged;  and  in  no  long 
time  I  took  the  oaths  and  my  seat  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  as  representative  of  the  rotten  borough  of  ■  ■  j  for 
though  I  did  not  possess  an  acre  of  landed  property,  that  objection  was 
easily  eluded.  And  this,  by  the  by,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  acts  of 
nju»ti«e  in^ipted  by  ()ie  fingl|fsh  f^ristoqracy  pn  their  fellow-opuntryiaeQi 
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It  is  a  contrivance  by  which  they  have  now,  for  about  a  century,  e£G»» 
tually  prevented  any  of  the  people  from  coming  into  parliament,  sokc 
and  except  such  as  are  brought  in  in  the  capacity  of  their  tools. 

Now  commenced  my  career — alas !  not  of  pleasure  and  of  glory — but 
of  misery  and  shame.  The  press  opened  the  attack.  There  were  no 
doubt  persons  connected  with  it  who  had  known  me  as  a  speaker  at 
Oxford ;  and  sketches  of  my  history  were  given,  accompanied  by  severe 
and  sarcastic  remarks.  They  pretended,  however,  to  treat  me  rather 
with  contempt  than  severity,  as  an  object  unworthy,  from  my  insigni- 
ficance, of  much  consideration. 

But  I  had  severer  trials  than  that  to  endure.  I  attempted  the  sort  of 
oratory  which  had  succeeded  at  Oxford ; — I  heaped  antithesis  upon  an- 
tithesis, and  pun  upon  pun ;  I  brought  out  smart  sayings  by  the  dozen^ 
and  quoted  humorous  verses  in  abundance,  after  my  most  approved 
fashion.  My  puns  and  verses  were  treated  with  neglect — my  antitheses 
with  indifference — and  my  smart  sayings  against  reforming  principles 
produced  coughing,  and  other  signs  of  impatience  from  the  opposite 
party ;  while  I  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  with  my  own  to  re- 
ceive the  support  and  encouragement  of  their  cheers.  All  this  was  very 
discouraging,  particularly  to  a  person  of  my  proud  and  sensitive  charac- 
ter ;  and  I  confess,  as  David  Hume  says,  speaking  of  the  ill  success  of 
some  of  his  literary  productions,  I  was  discouraged. 

This,  I  repeat,  was  discouraging ;  but  yet  even  this  was  not  all.  One 
night  I  had  made  some  pretty  sharp,  and  what  I  intended  to  be  severe 
remarks  upon  a  speech  of  one  of  the  opposite  party.  When  I  sat  down, 
my  old  friend — of  whom,  by  the  by,  I  had  seen  very  little  since  we  had 
taken  opposite  sides  in  politics,  and  with  whom  my  acquaintance  had 
dwindled  into  a  passing  bow — rose  up  to  answer  me.  He  seemed  to 
labour  under  a  degree  of  excitement  which  I  had  never  before  beheld  in 
him.  He  began,  and  he  was  at  first  scarcely  audible  from  the  violence 
of  his  emotions ;  but  by  and  by  he  began  to  recover  some  d^ree  of  self- 
command,  and  his  eloquence  burst  forth,  like  the  sun  from  behind  a 
cloud,  with  a  vehemence  and  a  brilliancy  that  I  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  him.  All  the  time,  too,  he  regarded  me  with  a  haughty,  in- 
dignant, yet  melancholy  glance,  that,  bringing  with  it  the  fiill  recoUec- 
tion  of  our  early  friendships,  communicated  to  me  a  portion  of  his 
own  agitation,  which,  however,  by  a  strong  effort,  I  prevented  from  be- 
coming visible.  Although  to  mention  it  may  seem  comparing  great 
things  with  small,  the  attack  made  by  Pym  upon  Strafford  on  lus  trial, 
as  described  by  Baillie  and  others,  involuntarily  rushed  upon  my  me- 
mory ;  it  appeared  to  have  occurred  to  the  speaker  also.  I  heard  him 
thunder  out  the  words  "  apostate  from  the  principles  and  affections  of 
his  youth," — **  betrayed  and  insulted  friendship;"  and  he  said  that 
**  if  the  valour  and  capacity  of  Strafford  were  unable  to  redeem  from 
imperishable  infamy  even  that  great  bad  man's  name  and  memory — 
what  must  it  be  with  meaner  spirits,  with  less  illustrious  apostates  ?" 

I  need  not  say  that  my  seat  was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  while  my  former 
friend  was  thundering  out  his  eloquent  invectives.  I  sat  it  out,  how- 
ever ;  and  one  triumph,  that  would  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  those 
who  hated  me,  I  deprived  them  of — I  sat  it  out,  I  say,  with  an  unblanch- 
ing  cheek,  a  firm  and  unquivering  lip,  and  an  undaunted  brow ;  and 
my  deadliest  enemy  dare  not  affirm  that  I  bore  the  thunderer's  torture 
with  less  than  a  Promethean  endurance. 
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This  speech,  added  to  the  other  sources  of  annoyance, — some  of  which 
I  have  alluded  to, — opened  up  a  fountain  of  bitterness  in  my  heart,  the 
waters  of  which  were  to  be  my  drink  for  ever  after.  Aud  yet,  what  may 
seem  strange,  my  antipathies  did  not  take  the  direction  that  they  would 
have  been  supposed  likely  to  take.  Instead  of  being  violently  directed 
against  my  ancient  friend  for  his  terrible  attack  upon  me,  they  were  di- 
rected against  those  who  had  tempted  me  to  become  an  apostate — against 

Lord and  some  of  his  friends.     It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  my 

nature  was  too  proud,  self-willed,  and  intractable  ever,  perhaps,  to 
acquire  those  "  interest-begotten  prejudices  "  that  were  to  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  that  earnest  and  early-imbibed  love  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  had  been  the  guide,  the  pole-star  of  my  boyhood  and  of 
my  youth.  The  nature,  too,  of  some  of  the  work  I  was  called  upon  to 
perform  was  marvellously  little  to  my  taste ; — to  defend  every  species 
of  abuse  by  plausible  pretences — to  discover  good  reasons  for  bad  con- 
duct— to  keep  out  of  sight  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case — to  misre- 
present or  gloss  over  such  as  could  not  be  kept  out  of  sight.  My  reward 
for  all  this,  withal,  was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  doer  of  dirty 
work.  I  was  evidently  considered  as  a  tool — as  a  tool  that  was  to  be 
ready  for  constant  and  indiscriminate  use ;  and  as  such,  of  course,  I  was 
to  have  no  will  of  my  own. 

Moreover,  what,  I  will  confess,  galled  me  sorely,  I  was  evidently  con- 
sidered by  the  aristocrats  around  me  as  a  plebeian — though  my  Norman 
name  was  as  old  in  England  as  the  first  Plantagenet,  and  my  family  had 
been  barons  by  tenure  when  the  ancestors  of  most  of  those  high  and 
mighty  peers  were  serfs.  Some  aristocrat,  whose  talents  and  acquire- 
ments I  held  in  utter  contempt,  was  constantly  kept  above  me,  partly  to 
keep  me  ever  sensible  of  my  subordinate  condition,  and  partly  &om  the 
ever-waking  jealousy  entertained  by  the  aristocracy  of  those  whom  they 
consider  plebeians.  Those  very  talents,  for  which  they  had  purchased 
my  services,  and  the  power  of  which  they  could  not  deny,  were  only 
respected  as  far  as  they  were  employed  in  defending  bigotry  and  despo- 
tism, folly  and  vice  ;  in  fostering  prejudice  and  extinguishing  the  light 
of  reason. 

Such  among  those  aristocrats  was  the  insolence  of  the  men ;  the  im- 
pertinences of  the  women,  if  possible,  exceeded  it.  There  is  at  present 
in  England  a  dynasty  of  women  of  fashion,  who  make  it  their  proud 
boast  to  enact  deeds  of  arrogance,  impudence,  and  folly,  such  as  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  imagination  conceived.  With  these  Aspasias  the  patri- 
cian political  adventurer  is  all  in  all ;  the  plebeian  is  nobody.  With 
them  no  professional  man  can  be  a  '^  gentleman  :"  scarcely  a  member 
of  the  lower  House  of  Parliament  can  be  such,  unless  he  must  neces- 
sarily come,  in  time,  to  the  upper.     For  example,  I  once  heard  Lady 

say,  in  reference  to  Lord *s  removal  to  the  upper  House  on 

the  death  of  his  father,  "  There^  you  know,  he  will  be  among  gentle- 
men." Their  idea  of  "  gentleman  "  is  similar  to  that  which  Madame 
de  Grenlis,  and  her  class,  entertained  of  "  gentilhomme,"  at  least  before 
the  revolution.  And  what  qualities,  think  ye,  does  that  idea  compre- 
hend ?  Does  it  suppose  a  man  of  humane  and  affable  demeanour ;  of 
the  strictest  honour  in  all  his  dealings ;  of  firm,  yet  gentle  temper,  and 
enlightened  understanding ;  a  man  who  requires  no  law  but  his  word  to 
make  him  fulfil  an  engagement  ?    Good  God,  Sir,  do  you  rave?    You 
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are  on  your  death-bed.  Are  you  about  to  die  in  a  state  of  deliriiun  ? 
No,  Sir.  Hear  me  once  more.  Their  gentleman  is  an  ignorant,  idle, 
dissolute,  selfish,  unfeeling,  remorseless,  insolent  human  brute,  got  by  a 
patrician  sire  out  of  a  patrician,  equestrian,  or  semiplebeian  dam  ;  who 
— I  beg  Mr.  Cobbett's  pardon,  I  should  say  which — dresses,  rides,  drives, 
votes,  games,  and  wenches,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  the  day ; 
and  who,  when  he  has  defrauded  you  of  your  money,  your  time,  and 
labour,  or  your  good  name,  will  shoot  you  by  way  of  giving  you  satisfac- 
tiorl.  This  he  calls  the  satisfaction  of  a  **  gentleman,"  Well,  are  you 
not  satisfied  ?  Yes.  I  have  received  such  satisfaction,  and  I  die  "  per- 
fectly satisfied." 

Well,  Sir ;  thus  was  I  situated.  And  did  I  like  my  situation  ?  Like  ? 
No,  Sir.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  sold  myself  to  the  devil,  and  my  reward  was 
that  vulgarly  ascribed  to  those  who  thus  render  themselves  the  devil's 
victims.  But  if  I  am  doomed,  said  I,  to  go  down  to  hell,  one  at  least 
of  my  betrayers  I  will  drag  there  with  me.  A  man  perhaps  of  a  more 
trtictable  spirit  might  have  been  able  to  forget  the  d^radation  he  had 
suffered,  to  overlook  the  disagreeables  of  his  situation;  but  with  a 
temper  and  a  memory  like  mine  this  was  utterly  impossible.  They 
would  not  suffer  delusion  to  take  possession  of  my  soul  j — they  would 
not  let  me  fancy  for  a  moment  that  my  interests  and  theirs  were  identi- 
cal ; — they  appeared  not  to  seek  to  engage  my  affections  on  their  side ; 
— they  deprived  me  of  the  aid  even  of  party  morality,  and  in  that, 
my  state  of  degradation,  they  denied  me  even  the  poor  boon  of  oblivion. 

I  know  not  how  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  continued  before 
it  became  absolutely  insupportable,  if  an  accident  had  not  put  a  termi- 
nation to  it.     Tlie  Marquis  was  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 

men  even  of  his  most  aristocratic  set.  Though  upon  the  whole  con- 
sidered among  that  set  as  a  well-bred  man,  there  was,  at  times,  an 
insolent  nonchalance  in  his  manner,  that  to  me  was  specially  offensive. 
On  one  occasion  it  was  so  bad  that  my  impetuous  temper  burst  forth — 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  Lord ?" 

•*  Mean,  Sir !"  with  a  look  of  mingled  surprise  and  haughty  ntm' 
cJialance. 

"  Ay,  mean,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir?" 

**  1  mean,  Lord ,  that  I  hold  myself  as  much  a  gentleman  as  any 

man  in  the  realm ;  and  I  will  suffer  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
however  high  his  rank  or  office,  either  by  deed,  word,  or  look,  to  treat 
me  otherwise." 

Another  stare  of  astonishment  and  arrogance. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  '*  you  would  not  have  the  second  minister  of  the 
fcrown  go  out  with  ah  under-secretary  ?  Sir,  you  know  I  cannot  meet 
you  as  a  gentleman." 

The  effect  produced  by  his  words  seemed  to  dispel  even  the  fashionable 

apathy  of  Lord .   It  was  as  if  all  the  blood  of  my  fierce  ancestor,  who, 

in  his  wrath,  once  struck  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet  with  hit 
gauntleted  hand,  were  transferred  to  my  body,  and  as  if  all  that  blood 
rushed  to  my  brow.  I  made  a  spring  towards  him,  like  that  of  a  tiger; 
and  my  hand  was  within  an  inch  of  his  throat. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  — - — ,"  he  exclaimed.  *^  You  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  a  gentleman,  sincfc  you  desire  it." 
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I  stopped  dead  short.  '*  You  eaid  I  was  not  a  gentleman,  Lord  ^-^," 
I  said.  ''  I  was  only  going  to  place  us  on  an  equality.  But  your 
Lordship's  politeness  renders  it  unnecessary.  I  shall  expect  to  have  the 
honour  of  hearing  soon  from  your  Lordship."     I  left  him. 

The  puhlic  are  sick  of  duels ;  and  so  am  L  Every  lacquey-school 
novel  has  two  or  three.  I  received  his  shot  in  my  side,  and  missed  him. 
He  lives  to  mock  at  his  plebeian  victim.  But,  though  I  die  like  the 
Roman  gladiator,  I  shall  yet  be  avenged. 

I  write  these  lines  from  a  bed,  from  which  I  shall  never  rise,  with  & 
hand  that  will  soon  be  cold  In  death,  and  a  mind  whose  already  decayed 
Energies  will  soon,  in  this  >^'orld  at  least,  cease  to  exist.  I  know  tiot 
what  may  be  the  death-bed  of  a  patriot ;  mine  assuredly  is  no  bed  of 
roses.  I  look  on  what  I  am,  and  compare  it  with  what  I  might  have 
been  had  I  followed  an  honest  calling,  oi*  even  stuck  to  my  profession, 
instead  of  becoming  the  tool  of  an  oligarchical  faction  and  a  political 
adventurer. 


A    SONa    IN    EXILE^ 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  CORN-LAW    RHYMES." 

Yes,  with  groans  my  lyre  is  strung ; 
Tears,  from  Poland's  ruin  wrung, 
Plow  in  music  from  my  tongue, — 

Poland's  tears  and  Libert's. 
England  saw  our  tettlng  sun  t 
Britons,  was  it  wisely  done  ? 
You  gave  Warsaw  to  the  Hun  ! 

Why  not  London,  Bnglishmen  ? 

Lo,  while  Russia**  iron  tread, 
Where  we  died»  or  whence  we  fled, 
Shakes  the  dust  of  Poland's  dead, 

Nations  tremble  guiltily  I 
Poland  fell,  and  they  may  fall, 
Crushed  on  Freedom's  funeral  pall ! 
But  the  Lord  is  Lord  of  all. 

Thou,  oh  Father,  tremblest  not  I 

Russia  1  twice  we  overthrew 
Hordes  of  thine  to  tyrants  true ! 
Twice  we  smote,  and  twice  we  slew. 

Recreant  France,  thy  conouerors* 
Yet  with  us  was  Europe  sold ! 
Frighted  France,  and  England  coldi 
GauFs  delay,  and  Britain  s  gold 

Bribed  the  Goth  to  purchase  her. 

Hopeless,  homeless  do  we  roam  I 
Be  revenge  our  hope  and  home ! 
Thoughts  that  quench  in  bloody  foam 

Moscow's  fiery  fhnerftl ! 
By  Polotiia's  gory  sod, 
Dig  thou  wide, — Polonia's  God ! 
Dig  thou  deep,  where  freemen  trod, 

Russia's  grave  and  Tyranny*s ! 
SA^e/di  Morth  2,  1834. 
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No.  III. 

We  trust  we  have  established  three  points  in  our  position.: — First, 
that  the  legitimate  opera  surpasses  any  modification  of  dialogue  and 
music  in  the  nature  and  degree  of  pleasurable  sensations  it  excites; 
secondly,  that  both  with  respect  to  the  poetry  and  music,  this  oonstruc- 
tion  is  susceptible  of  the  utmost  regularity,  jet  not  incapable  of  any 
extension  of  the  ornamental  parts ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  finest  models 
exist  in  Metastasio,  and  in  the  composers  of  the  last  and  present  century. 
It  remains,  then,  only  to  treat  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  foreign 
exemplars  and  to  our  own,  and  of  the  talents  of  our  poets,  composeiB, 
and  artists. 

Two  distinct  courses  mark  th6  pTOgiess  of  the  foreign  and  the  English 
musical  drama. 

The  performance  of  operas  had  scarcely  been  tried  in  England,  before 
the  highest  classes  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  made  by  the 
original  introducers,  and  a  subecription  amounting  to  50,000/.  was  raised 
in  1720,  under  the  auspices  of  a  chartered  institution  called  "  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,"  and  a  board  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  twenty  directors,  elected  from  amongst  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  best  taste,  the  King  himself  subscribing  1000/.  to 
establish  a  complete  performance,  instead  of  the  mutilated  dramas  which 
we  have  already  described.  They  went  to  work  judiciously,  commencing 
their  task  by  engaging  a  poet  to  write  the  libretti ;  the  three  finest  com- 
posers then  known — Bononcini,  Attilio,  and  Handd ;  and  to  the  last 
they  entrusted  the  engagement  of  the  singers  for  whom  he  was  to  write. 
This  at  once  gave  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the  Italian  theatre — 
a  supremacy  which  has  never  since  been  compensated.  The  highest 
patronage  was  secured ;  nor  has  the  exclusive  principle  thus  begun  been 
ever  relaxed.  The  plan  of  private  boxes,  which  extends  to  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  house  that  it  may  be  justly  termed  universal,  and  is  indeed 
made  entirely  so  by  letting  the  spare  boxes  for  the  night,  the  high  price 
of  admission,  both  to  pit  and  gallery,  and  the  rule  of  full  dress  which, 
till  the  last  few  years,  was  observed,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  still  prevails, 
though  by  custom  and  acquiescence  rather  than  positive  institution ; — 
these  adjuncts,  we  say,  give  to  the  King's  Theatre  (even  this  title  does 
something)  a  superiority  in  every  respect  unknown  to  the  other  houses; 
and  without  intending  to  detract  from  the  exalted  excellence  of  [the  per- 
formance, we  may  be  permitted  to  point  out,  that  this  very  excellence  is 
ensured  by  the  rank  and  taste  of  the  subscribers,  and  of  the  audience 
generally,  by  the  power  and  extent  of  the  funds  thus  raised,  and,  last  not 
least,  by  the  comparative  infrequency  (two  nights  in  the  week)  of  the 
performance,  and  the  long-continued  repetition  of  the  same  pieces*. 

*  The  usual  period  for  running  an  opera  is  a  month  at  the  first ;  but  in  some 
later  seasons,  when  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  try  every  sort  of  stimulus, 
this  allowance  has  been  doubled.  In  1828,  the  house  opened  in  the  second  week 
in  January.  The  operas  given  were,  *'  Mareerita  d'Anjou,"  *'*'  Zelmira/*  **  Tan- 
eredi,**  <'  Otello,"  **  La  Rosa  Rossa  e  la  Rosa  Bianca,*'  "  LaClemenzadiTito.**  'Ml 
Crodato/'  *«  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  *'  Semiramide,"  ^  II  Don  Gioranni,*'  «'  La 
Donna  del  Lago,'*  ''  Medea,**  «  La  Cenerentola,**  '*  Nina,"  and  <'  La  Oana  ladxa.** 
In  these  fifteen  operas  there  wai  little  novelty,  bat  much  diversity. 
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Here  wc  have  the  three  greatest  requisites  and  incitements  to  perfection, 
though  not  in  the  same  order — power  to  remunerate  the  greatest  talent, 
leisure  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost,  and  judgment  to  award  the  due 
measure  of  praise  or  censure.  Such  is  the  fair  representation  of  the 
stimulus,  the  reward,  and  the  direction  which  have  for  the  last  century 
awaited  the  exercise  of  foreign  musical  and  dramatic  talent  in  England. 
But  this  is  hy  no  means  all  the  advantage  the  foreigner  enjoys  ahove 
the  national  theatres.  The  elites  of  the  whole  continental  world  are  en- 
gaged at  enormous  salaries — Italy,  Germany,  France,  contribute  their 
finest  and  best  performers ;  and  it  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
subject  to  observe  how  this  excellence  is  reared  and  nurtured  abroad. 
Every  town  of  the  least  note  in  Italy  has  its  Opera*,  for  which  musical 

*  The  arrangements  of  these  companies  is  thus  amusingly  described  by  the  author 
quoted  subsequently  in  the  text.  It  serves  to  show  the  interest  that  national  and  dra- 
matic music  especially  excites  throughout  all  Italy.  '^  The  mechanism  of  an  Italian 
theatre  is  as  follows : — the  impresario  is  frequently  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
considerable  persons  of  the  little  town  he  inhabits.  It  most  commonly  proves  » 
ruinous  undertaking.  He  forms  a  company,  consisting  of  a  prima  donna,  tenore, 
basso  cantante,  basso  buffo,  a  second  female  singer,  and  a  basso.  He  engages  » 
maestro  (composer^  to  write  a  new  opera,  who  has  to  adapt  his  airs  to  the  voices 
and  capacities  of  the  company.  The  poem  (libretto)  is  purchased  at  the  rate  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty  francs  from  some  unlucky  son  of  the  Muses,  who  is  generally 
A  poor  hungry  abbtf,  the  hanger-on  to  some  rich  family  of  the  neighbourhood .- 
The  character  of  the  parasite,  so  admirably  painted  by  Terence,  is  still  found  in 
all  its  glory  in  Lombardy,  where  the  smallest  town  can  boast  of  five  or  six  families, 
with  an  income  of  five  thousand  livres.  The  impresario,  who,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, is  generally  the  head  of  one  of  these  families,  intrusts  the  care  of  the 
financial  department  of  the  concern  to  a  registrario,  who  is  commonly  some  petti- 
fogging lawyer,  who  holds  the  situation  of  his  steward.  The  next  thing  that  usually 
happens  is  that  the  impresario  falls  in  love  with  the  prima  donna ;  and  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  curiosity  among  the  gossips  of  the  little  town,  is  to  know  if  he 
will  give  her  his  arm  in  public. 

"  The  troop,  thus  organised,  at  length  gives  its  first  representation,  after  a  month 
of  cabal  and  intrigues,  that  form  subjects  of  conversation  for  the  whole  period. 
This  prima  reciia  forms  an  era  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  simple  annals  o£ 
this  little  town,  and  of  which  larger  towns  can  form'  no  idea.  During  a  whole 
month,  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  do  nothing  but  discuss  the  merits  and 
defects  both  of  the  music  and  singers,  with  all  the  stormy  vivacity  which  is  native 
to  the  Italian  dime.  This  first  representation,  if  no  unforeseen  disaster  occur,  is 
generally  followed  by  twenty  or  thirty  others,  after  which  the  company  breaks  up. 
This  is  what  is  generally  called  a  Miagione  (season.)  The  last  and  best  is  that  of 
the  carnival.  The  singers  who  are  not  tcriiurati  (engaged)  in  any  of  these  compa* 
nies,  are  usually  to  be  found  at  Milan  or  Bologna :  there  they  have  agents,  whose 
business  it  is  to  find  them  engagements,  or  to  manoBuvre  them  into  better  situations 
when  an  opportunity  offers.  At  length  the  most  important  of  evenings  arrives. 
The  tnaetiro  takes  his  plaCki  at  the  piano ;  the  theatre  overflows ;  people  have  flocked 
from  ten  leagues  distance  ;  the  curious  form  an  encampment  around  the'  theatre 
in  their  calashes ;  all  the  inns  are  filled  to  excess,  where  insolence  reigns  at  .its 
height.  All  occupations  have  ceased ;  at  the  moment  of  the  performance  the  town 
has  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  All  the  passions — all  the  solicitudes — all  the  life  of  a 
whole  population  is  concentrated  in  the  theatre.  The  overture  commences  ;  so 
intense  is  the  attention  that  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  could  be  heard.  On  its  conclusion, 
the  most  tremendous  uproar  ensues.  It  is  either  applauded  to  the  clouds  or  hissed 
or  rather  howled  at  without  mercy.  It  is  not  in  Italy  as  in  other  countries,  where 
the  first  representation  is  seldom  decisive,  and  where  either  vanity  or  timidity  pre^- 
vents  each  man  from  intruding  his  individual  opinion,' lest  it  should  be  found  in 
discordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  In  an  Italian  theatre,  they  shout, 
they  scream,  thev  stamp,  they  belabour  the  backs  of  the  seats  with  their  canes, 
with  all  the  violence  of  persons  possessed.  It  is  thus  that  they  force  upon  others 
the  judgment  which  they  have  formed)  and  strive  to  prove  that  it  is  the  only  sound 
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dramas  are  expressly  composed.  "  After  his  success  at  Bologna,"  says 
the  biographer  of  Rossini,  "  which  is  considered  as  the  head-quarters  of 
Italian  music,  Rossini  received  oflers  from  every  town  in  Italy.  Every 
impresario  (director)  was  required,  as  a  siiie  qua  noriy  to  Airnish  his 
theatre  with  an  opera  from  the  pen  of  Rossini."  Thus,  Italy  presents  a 
series  of  hot-beds  in  which  talent  is  stimidated  to  the  utmost.  We 
presume  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  to  be  found  in  England  of  an  ori  • 
ginal  composition  brought  out  at  a  provincial  theatre.  Such  works  must 
liave  the  impress  of  metropolitan  approbation  before  they  can  be  listened 
to  or  endured  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  the 
provincial  manager  woidd  encounter  of  paying  the  labours  of  the  com- 
poser. These  are  the  circumstances  which,  together  with  the  daily 
intermixture  of  music  with  religion  in  Italy,  tend,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
climate  and  constitution,  to  exalt  the  excellence  of  Italian  singers*,  o^er 
ftnd  above  the  stimulus  applied  by  the  eternal  repetition  of  music  in 
their  churches  and  streets,  and  the  excellent  foundation  given  to  no 
small  numbers  in  their  conservatories.  From  all  these  causes,  music 
becomes  almost  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  certainly  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity. 

In  England,  the  music  of  the  drama  is  in  every  sense  made  secondary. 
We  have  shown  how  subordinate  a  part  it  holds  in  the  structure  of  opem 
— how  its  effects  are  interrupted  and  dissipated  by  dialogue.  But  even 
this  is  scarcely  the  worst.  By  the  station  assumed  by,  and  allowed  to  the 
foreign  drama,  it  is  at  once  depressed  to  a  lower — an  indefinitely  lower 
place.  Opinion  is  enlisted  against  English  opera  at  the  very  outset. 
It  is  demitted  to  the  English  theatres,  a  term,  in  this  sense,  of  repn>ach. 
Will  any  body  living,  after  seeing  an  opera  at  the  King's  Theatre,  ren- 
ture  to  compare  the  music,  the  house,  the  band,  the  singers,  or  the 
company  of  Covent-garden  or  Drury-lane,  with  what  they  witness, 
enjoy,  and  admire  at  the  Haymarket?  Unquestionably  not.  Let  any 
person  attend  one  Italian  opera,  and  the  English  theatre  is  degraded  for 
ever  in  his  estimation  f.    It  is  very  questionable  whether  this  sense  of 

• 

one  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  intolerance  equal  to  that  of  the  eminentlf 
sensitive.  At  the  close  of  each  air,  the  same  terrific  uproar  ensoes ;  the  beUowingf 
of  an  angry  sea  could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  fury. 

^  Snch,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  taste  of  an  Italian  audience,  that  they  at  once 
distinguish  whether  the  merit  of  an  air  belongs  to  the  singer  or  the  cmnposer.  Th^ 
cry  is  <  Bravo  David  !  bravo  Maestro  !'    Rossini  then  rises  from  his  seat  at  the 

glano,  his  countenance  wearing  an  air  of  gravity,  a  thing  very  unusual  with  him ; 
e  makes  three  obeisances,  which  are  followed  by  salvos  of  applause,  mingled  with 
a  variety  of  short  and  panegyrical  phrases.  This  done,  they  proceied  to  the  next 
piece. 

*'*'  Rossini  presides  at  the  piano  during  the  first  three  representations,  after  whidi 
he  receives  his  800  or  1000  francsj  is  invited  to  a  grand  parting  dinner,  given  hr 
his  friends,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  whole  town,  and  he  then  starts  in  his  veturino^  with 
his  portmanteau  mudii  fuUer  of  music  paper  than  of  other  effects,  to  cominenoe  a 
similar  course  in  some  other  town  forty  miles  distant." 

*  When  Torn  first  appeared  in  England,  the  writer  was  sitting  next  a  professor 
of  admirable  taste  and  science,  who  had  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Italy.  After 
Torri's  first  air,  he  said,  ^'  Almost  every  house  in  Italy,  I  assure  yon,  would  pro> 
duoe  as  good  a  singer  as  this  man.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  his  ability,  but 
merely  to  shew  how  much  better  the  art  is  there  cultivated." 

I  Three  or  four  seasons  ago,  Laporte,  at  his  benefit,  gave  ''Tancredly^sapported 
by  Malibran,  Sontag,  &c  and  the  English  farce  of  *'  The  Lottery  Tidcet,**  in 
order  lo  display  his  own  ability  in  frormwood.^9k  most  disgusting  pun.   JNoUiiaff 
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national  degradation  is  not  increased  by  the  adaptation  of  Italian  opera's 
through  which  it  has  been  found  imperative  to  amuse  the  public^  instead 
of  the  original  productions  of  native  composers.  It  was  indeed  sup- 
posed that  the  general  taste  would  be  raised  and  improved  by  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  finest  Italian  pieces,  when  Storace  first  incorpo" 
rated  their  music  with  our  operas  and  our  language.  But  if  that  sup- 
position form  any  ground  at  present  for  transmuting  Mozart,  and 
Kossini,  and  Bellini,  it  also  serves  to  prove  the  assertion,  that  English- 
men can  produce  nothing  so  well  worthy  the  approbation  of  their  coun- 
trymen— an  admission  of  the  most  fatal  tendency. 

When  we  continue  the  parallel,  the  same  injurious  inferiority  wiH 
be  found  throughout.  The  band  are  lower  in  talent.  Why  ?  Because 
the  funds  of  the  King's  Theatre  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  superiors  of 
the  profession — because  an  engagement  in  the  one  is  more  honourable 
than  in  the  other — because  the  service  of  the  one  is  devoted  wholly  to 
accompaniment — ^because  the  nights  of  performance  are  fewer,  the  re- 
hearsals more,  and  the  correcting  judgment  of  the  audience  far  more 
certain  and  more  awful.  The  singers  at  the  English  theatres  feel  the 
same  depression.  What  ruins  their  style  ? — the  knowledge  that,  to  gain 
an  engagement,  they  must  gain  popularity.  Now,  the  majority  of  audi^ 
enccs  are  those  who  pay  from  four  shillings  to  sixpence  for  their  admit- 
tance. If  it  be  not  thought  too  contemptuous,  they  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  the  vulgar.  To  their  level,  then,  must  the  artist  lower  his  stylej 
if  he  desires  to  be  encored  three  times,  and,  upon  the  strength  of  those 
plaudits,  enabled  to  fix  his  own  enormous  nightly  salary*. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  his  notions  of  refinement  are  obliterated^ 
his  manner  becomes  essentially  violent  and  vulgar,  to  suit  the  capacities 
of  his  audience ;  and,  thus  the  art  is  debased  and  ruined,  not  so  much 
to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  artist,  as  to  suit  the  popular  demand.  Thi 
aristocracies  of  rank,  wealth,  and  taste  resort  to  the  King's  Theatre  ; 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  at  an  English  House ;  and  can  it  be  i 
matter  of  wonder  when  the  two  are  compared  ? 

The  6rst  postulate  then  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  English  talent  is,  t6 
place  it  upon  a  par  with  the  foreign  in  respect  to  patronage,  because  it 
IS  demonstrated  that  this,  if  it  be  not  employed  absolutely  to  depress 
native  ability,  is  at  least  diverted  from  its  support.  The  King's  Theatre, 
we  are  persuaded,  is  the  place,  and  the  only  plaoe,  where  the  English  can 

eonld  be  more  finely  executed  than  Rostini*s  beautifal,  inspiring,  and  affecting 
music.  The  principal  actors  in  the  broad  English  farce  were  Laporte,  Mr.  W.  Ben- 
nett, Mrs.  Humby,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  Mrs.  Orger.  It  so  happened, 
that  we  dined  next  day  in  company  with  Matthews,  and  sat  next  him  at  dinner^ 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  opera  of  the  previous  evening.  Matthews  was 
there ;  and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  the  vehemence  of  his  anger  at  such  a  com* 
parison  of  the  merits  of  the  two  dramas.  '*  Sir,"  said  he,  ^'it  was  done  on.pnrposa 
to  disgrace  us.  There  was  the  most  splendid  audience  the  metropolis  could  asf 
semble.  Nothing  could  be  more  excellent  than  the  acting  or  the  music  of  the  opera ; 
and  to  this  was  contrasted  one  of  the  most  vulgar  of  our  farces.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  actors ;  but,  Sir,  I  blushed  for  my  country.  I  sat  thus,  Sir,  (holding  his  heact 
in  an  attitude  of  the  most  ludicrous  depression)  the  whole  night.  I  dare  not  look 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  I  blushed,  Sir,  for  my  country."  And  he  concluded  by 
giving  a  most  marvellous  proof  of  his  own  faculty  by  an  imitation  of  Laporte  in 
his  address,  which  he  could  have  heard  but  once. 

*  The  best  singers — Braham,  Phillips,  Stephens,  Paton,  ftc,  have  been  of  late 
years  engaged,  not  for  the  season,  but  a  given  number  of  nights,  at  per  night,  and 
the  stuns  may  be  well  be  called  enormous. 
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meet  the  foreigner  on  level  ground  and  have  fair  play.  Tlic  difficulty  is 
to  effect  it  without  the  conversicm  of  the  Italian  into  an  English  theatre. 
It  is  not  to  he  imagined  that  the  patrons  of  the  Opera  could  he  induced 
to  give  up  four  evenings  in  the  week  to  such  an  amusement.  Two, 
divided  hetween  English  and  foreign,  would  remunerate  neither  the 
manager  nor  his  troop.  Some  arrangement,  however,  which  might 
lower  the  suhscription  and  admission  to  both, — since^  if  the  companies 
were  doubled,  a  vast  portion  of  the  expense  would  be  avoided, — appears 
to  present  the  way  out  of  this  embarrassment.  The  de/Ect^  of  the  aris- 
tocracy  might  be  compensated  by  the  public  at  lai^ ;  the  subscription 
might  be  divided,  first,  at  per  annum  for  all  the  performances ; — secondly, 
at  per  annum  from  the  foreign  or  the  English ; — ^thirdly,  for  half  of 
each.  This  expedient,  with  a  diminution  of  the  general  price  of  admis* 
sion,  say  the  gallery  to  Ss.^  and  the  pit  to  6s.  or  7^.,  the  boxes  to  8f., 
would  at  once  make  the  King's  Theatre  a  profitable  speculation,-give  to 
English  opera  and  English  ability  a  fair  field,  and  afford  to  the  public  a 
better  and  cheaper  accommodation. 

The  habit  of  going  to  the  Haymarket  is,  as  Falstaff  says  of  instinct, 
f*  a  great  matter;"  for  it  is  become  from  habit  a  sort  of  second  nature 
to  its  frequenters.  They  cannot  endure  the  less  private,  less  elegant, 
less  easy  (if  you  please,  less  aristocratic  and  exclusive)  accommodations 
of  the  English  playhouses.  Nor  is  it  matter  of  wonder,  when  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  in  all  respects  is  compared. 

And  now  let  us  inquire  into  what  have  been  the  claims  of  our  Elnglish 
artists;  for  we  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that,  even  under'  all  disadvan- 
tages, they  have,  in  other  and  relevant  branches  of  art,  proved  their  title 
to  pre-emmence  in  this,  had  their  talents  been  rightly  directed. 

We  say  the  first  desideratum  is  a  poet ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  this  our  age  has  produced  men  capable  of  the  highest  elevation. 
Byron  was,  and  Moore  (to  descend  no  lower)  remains  eminently  gifled 
with  the  power  to  produce  a  fine  lyric-dramatic  poem :  indeed,  the  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  Mr.  Moore's  feeling  and  tact  in  setting  words  to  music 
declares  him  to  be  the  person  best  qualified,  peihaps,  of  all  who  have 
ever  existed,  to  write  words  for  music ;  while  the  peculiar  vein  of  ima- 
gination displayed  in  his  *^  Lalla  Rookh,"  and  his  ^'  Loves  of  the  Angels,'* 
declare  how  exquisitely  powerful  he  would  be  in  the  portraiture  of  pas- 
sion on  the  lyric  st^e.  Had  the  meed  been  offered,  it  would  have  been 
won.  Perhaps  a  new,  and  scarcely  less  admirable  writer,  of  opera  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Bulwer.  But  let  the  sun- shine,  and  the  bees  will  come 
forth ; — let  fame  and  reward  be  attached  to  this  species  of  composition, 
and  genius  will  be  attracted  to  its  production.  We  have  elevated  our 
views  to  supreme  excellence ;  but  in  this  respect,  if  the  competition  with 
Italy  alone  be  regarded,  we  might  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  £&r 
lower  estimate :  for  what  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  libretti 
upon  which  Rossini's  best  operas  are  erected  ? 

The  next  point  is  the  composition.  Here,  if  English  genius  have 
failed,  it  is  because  it  has  taken  a  wrong  impulse.  First,  can  any  foreign 
opera  of  its  age  he  said  to  exceed,  or  pethaps  equal,  the  '*  Artaxerxes  " 
of  Ame  ?  We  might,  indeed,  go  farther  back.  Matthew  Lock's  music 
of  •*  Macbeth,"  and  Purcell's  songs  in  Dryden's  plays,  may  challei^ 
rivalry,  for  originality  and  power,  with  any.  such  works  of  any  times. 
ShieUl  had  a  purity  and  a  nationality  (always  taking  into  the  estimate  the 
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misdirection  of  musical  effort  in  our  mixed  pieces  of  dialogue  and  song) 
that  place  bim  very  high ;  and,  discarding  all  others,  we  may,  without 
shame,  bring  forward'  the  immense  range  and  ability  of  Bishop's  pro- 
ductions *.  He  has  written  in .  all  styles,  for  he  has  imitated  all 
styles ;  but  if  he  were  asked  why,  he  would  .perhaps  reply,  because,  in 
the  variable  and  imcertain  state  of  the  knowledge  and  praise  of  the  ait 
in  England,  it  was  necessary  to  his  popularity.  Had  this  acquisition 
(the  one  thing  needful  to  an  artist's  getting  his  bread)  been  founded  on 
that  noble  estimation  which  is  derived  from  such  judgments  as  regulate 
and  reward  the  composers  for  the  King's  Theatret ;  had  he  been  induced 
to  write  for  the  same  end,  there  can  be  little  doubt  the^t  his  fire  would 
have  been  more  intense  aiid  brilliant,  because  it  would  have  been  more 
concentrated  and  better  supplied  with  that  vital  ingredient  of  general 
approbation — the  fiat  of  an  audience, ''  few,  though  fit,"  which  is  the 
real  support  of  the  flame  of  genius.  That  Mr.  Bishop's  name  alone 
should  be  cited  may  appear  somewhat  invidious,  when  other  composers 
have  written  much  in  a  popular  style,  Mr.  Braham  %  especially.  But 
we  do  not  mean  to  exercise  any  exclusive  partiality :  we  take  the  most 
prominent  name,  both  for  quantity,  industry,  and  talent ;  and  it  should 
seem  that  we  can  adduce  no  stronger  argument  for  the  support  of  our 
general  principle — the  legiiimaie  construction  of  opera — than  the  fact 
that  our  sti^e  has  been  usurped  for  the  last  few  years  by  adaptations  of 
foreign  pieces  approaching  this  construction ;  which,  though  it  does  not 
amount  to  positive  proof  that  such  construction  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  success,  gives  very  strong  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  height  of 
passion  and  expression  at  which  foreign  composers  have  arrived  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  that  cause ;  and  that  English  ability  has  failed  in  no 
small  degree  from  the  want  of  that  concentration  of  the  mind  to  musical 
effects  alone  which  is  generated  by  the  continuous  use  of  melody  and 
harmony  uninterrupted  by  dialogue. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  capacities  of  our  artists.  If  we  look 
at  the  list  of  the  orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre,  we  find  it  filled  during 
its  best  period  almost  entbrely  by  English  professors.  No  one  willdoubt 
that  the  place  of  Sig.  Spagnoletti,  without  derogating  in  the  least  from 
his  acknowledged  ability,  would  have  been  supplied  to  equal  advantage 
by  one  English  violinist,  or  by  more  than  one.     All  the  wind  instru- 

*  In  all  cases  due  allowance  miist  be  granted  for  that  predilection  which  is  called 
national  Where  can  more  beantiftil  thirigs  be  found  than  Bishop^  airs,  "  By  the 
simplicity  of  Venus'  Doves,"  '^  Sweet  Home,'*  '*  Bid  me  Discourse  ;*'  duets—''  On 
a  Day,"  and  **  As  it  fell  upon  a  Day ;"  concerted  pieces — ''  Blow,  gentle  Gales,** 
"  The  Chough  and  Crow,"  «  When  the  Wind  blows,"  and  **  The  Tramp  Chorus  "  ? 
If  they  lack  the  intense  passion  of  the  Italian  dramatic  pieces  of  Rossini,  it  is  pro- 
bably because  the  English  do  not  Teel,  and  consequently  do  not  embody  their  feel- 
ings in  music,  tn  the  same  manner  as  the  Italians.  There  is  more  depth,  though 
less  force. 

f  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  this  respect,  the  English  houses  have  surpassed  the 
Italian  theatre.  Bishop  was  for  years  engaged,  at  a  regular  salary,  to  compose  operas 
expresisly  for  Covent  Garden,  and  he  did  compose  more  than  sixty.  No  composer  has 
been  here,  for  very  many  years,  engaged  for  the  Haymarket,  except  Rossini,  who 
undertook  to  write  one  opera,  <*  Vgo  Re  d*Italia,"  and  came  over  to  do  it  in  the 
season  of  Benelli's  management,  but  departed  ke  in/ectd.  Rossini  has  not  written 
above  half  the  number  of  pieces  produced  by  Bishop. 

X  He  obtained  the  largest  sum  ever  given  for  an  English  opera,  probably  six 
times  as  much  as  Rossini  ever  had  for  ^is  highest— namdy,  1250/,  for  **  Tbo 
English  Fleet.*' 
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mentt  are  known  to  be  pre-eminent — ^tbey  may  challenge  all  Europe* 
And  where  can  be  found  the  equal  of  the  incomparable  Lindley  ?  Not 
a  word  more  need  be  said  upon  this  branch  of  the  aubject,  except  to 
point  out  that  these,  our  first-rate  talents,  have  invariably  been  employed 
at  the  foreign  theatre,  to  support  foreign  vocalists  and  foreign  composi* 
tion.  And  why  ?  Because  the  highest  patronage  of  the  country  has 
enabled  the  impresario  of  the  Italian  Opera  to  pay  better  for  less  labour, 
whilst  the  eclat  of  a  desk  in  that  orchestra  has  been  a  not  less  seductive 
inducement  to  the  artist. 

But  how  do  we  stand  in  the  comparison  of  vocal  ability  ?  Let  us  see. 
We  will  not  go  back  beyond  the  memory  of  our  own  times ;  and  then 
we  may  pronounce,  unhesitatingly,  that,  under  all  disadvantages,  Eng- 
land has  exhibited  talents  which  place  her  at  least  above  dishonour  in  the 
contest.  The  whole  continent  has  produced  only  three  female  artists  of 
overshadowing  powers  since  the  beginning  of  the  century — Catalani, 
Pasta,  and  Sontag.  It  is  a  question  whether,  all  the  attributes  of  a 
singer  taken  into  the  account,  our  Billington  was  exceeded  by  any  of 
them.  The  surpassing  compass,  and  the  beauty  and  flexibility  of  her 
natural  organ,  was  perhaps  more  than  a  match  for  the  volume,  richness, 
and  force  of  Catalani,  whilst  in  science  the  Italian  was  immeasurably 
below  our  countrywoman.  Italia — bella  Italia  herself — acknowledged 
and  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  Tramontane,  Pasta,  it  is  true,  com- 
bines extraordinary  tragic  power,  and  is  thus  elevated  above  any  singer 
we  can  cite.  Sont^  was  equalled  by  Mrs.  Salmon  in  the  exquisite  de- 
licacy of  her  tone ;  and  in  velocity  the  English  stands  as  high  as  the 
German  artiste.  Mrs.  Salmon  was  not,  indeed,  tasked  in  the  same 
manner  or  degree,  for  she  never  tried  her  abiUty  upon  the  stage.  We 
speak,  however,  firom  a  long  and  accurate  knowledge  of  her  powers,  and 
we  pronounce,  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  she  would 
execute  any  conceivable  passage  with  a  legerity  and  neatness,  and,  above 
all,  with  a  beauty  of  tone  and  accuracy  of  intonation  *  that  not  even 
Sontag  could  equal  in  the  first,  or  excel  in  the  latter  quality. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we  find  even  the  Italian  stage  occu- 
pied by  another  native  female,  Storace.  Like  Billington,  she  had  received 
the  last  polish  in  the  true  region  of  melody.  We  have,  however,  only  to 
show  that  English  genius  is  capable.  Storace  was  a  fine  musician, 
with  a  coarse  voice  and  limited  organic  endowments,  but  of  strong  sense. 
In  the  opera  huffa  of  her  time — for  it  has  since  assumed  a  decidedly 
different  character — she  was  not  exceeded. 

We  have  before  insisted  on  the  necessary  allowance  for  national  style, 
and  this  given,  we  shall  not  omit  amongst  the  vocalists,  peculiarly  and 
properly  English,  the  name  of  Miss  Stephens.  With  a  voice  of  the 
loveliest  kind — for  that  is  the  epithet  that  best  describes  the  analogy 
between  the  visual  sensation  of  beauty,  of  form,  feature,  and  complexion, 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  sister  sense  of  hearing  by  her  full,  round, 
pure,  rich,  and  satiating  tones,  *^  a  sacred  and  homefelt  delight,"  that 
belonged  perhaps  to  her  alone,  and  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  Eng- 

*  We  haTe  heard,  with  mach  concern,  that  Mrs.  Salmon  has  lieen  reduced  to 
nndeserved  penury,  and  is  now  residing  near  London,  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
depression  as  to  be  incapable  of  resuming  her  place  in  a  public  orchestra,  although 
■he  sings  with  powers  almost  unimpaired  in  her  own  room.  Her  old  professional 
associates  should  do  something  for  her  relief;  the  public  would  aid  them. 
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lish  notions  and  English  sensibilities,  wav  experienced  by  die  beaier* 
No  one  ever  gratified  the  general  public  more  than  Miss  Stephens,  be^ 
cause  she  was  natural,  chaste,  and  fitultless,  though  she  aspired  not  to 
move  the  heart  by  those  violences  which  constitute  the  excesses,  and 
for  that  very  reason,  the  fascinations  of  the  voluptuousness  of  Italian 
art.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  intention  to  go  below  the  most 
exalted  members  of  the  profession ;  for  if  it  be  established  that  England 
can  confront  the  continent  in  its  superiorities,  there  needs  no  proof  as 
to  the  inferior  departments.  We  may,  however,  adduce  the  lact  that 
Mrs.  Dickons  maintained  a  most  respectable  position  in  the  same  opera 
(*'  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro")  with  Catalani;  and  who,  in  her  walk,  haa 
adorned  the  Italian  stage  more  than  Madame  Vestris  ? 

We  shall  rest  our  demonstrations  as  to  mascidine  ability  upon  the 
one  great  artist  of  our  age  and  country,  Mr.  Braham*.  Has  Ital^ 
produced  his  equal,  lowered,  as  we  are  persuaded  he  has  been,  by  hid 
connexion  with  the  English  theatre,  and  by  the  infinite  diversity  to 
which  he  has  turned  his  versatile  abilities  ?  If  in  knowledge  and  &cility 
Garcia  and  Rubini,  if  in  power  Donzelli,  have  approached  or  rivalled 
him,  can  any  of  the  three  boast  that  aggregate  of  science,  voltmie,  tone, 
flexibility,  invention,  dignity,  and  (as  a  general  term)  expressionf, 
which  he  possesses  ?  Well,  then^  in  this  department  England  has  stood 
prominently  out. 

Our  bass  singers  have  been  comparatively  few  and  inferior  compared 
with  those  of  Italy.  Bartleman  is  the  only  great  exception.  Experience 
will  indeed,  we  fear,  bear  out  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  (Clementi 
named  Russia  in  particular)  produce  nobler  bass  voices  than  our  own* 
Sedgwick,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  almost  the 
only  exception.  But  here  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  superior 
employment  given  to  this  voice  in  the  Italian  lyric  drama.  For  the  last 
many  years,  owing  to  I  know  not  what  cause  |,  the  bass  has  had  a  pre- 
dominant character  in  their  operas ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that 
the  style  of  the  serious  music  written  for  this  voice,  and  still  more  the 
comic,  conduces  to  exalt  its  general  excellence.  Zuchelli,  Lablache, 
and  Tamburini,  par  eminence^  are  examples.  Out  of  this,  however, 
arises  another  strong  incentive  to  raise  our  national  opera  by  the  legiti- 
mate construction.  Here,  then,  we  close  onr  case.  We  trust  we  have 
established — 

*  The  first  time  Weber  beard  Braham,  be  said  to  a  friend, ''  This  is  the  greatest 
singer  in  Europe  !*'  It  was  in  his  scene  from  the  ^  Freisthutz."  We  have  the 
anecdote  from  the  person  himself. 

f  The  Italian  maxim  that  '^  he  who  has  a  fine  voice  has  ninety-nine  out  of  the 
hundred  requisites  in  singing,"  is  a  gross  exaggeration ;  for  mind  has  as  much,  ox 
perhaps  more,  to  do  with  the  matter  than  organic  power.  Fine  voices  we  have 
had  in  abundance ;  but  where  has  the  informing  intellect,  the  directing  sensibility, 
been  found  to  employ  them  except  in  Braham  ?  The  more  profound,  the  more 
difficult  to  move  the  affections,  the  more  indispensable  is  the  force  of  the  under- 
standing. It  is  this  fact  which  renders  English  expression  to  an  English  audience 
so  difficult.  The  few  who  really  enjoy  Italian  singing  are  those  who  have  learned 
to  feel,  and  to  think,  and  to  express  themselves  like  Italians, — the  rest  go  with  the 
herd  ;  whereas  every  Englishman  can  judge  of  his  own  language  and  his  own  musi« 
cal  expression, 

X  Lord  Mount  Edgcombej  it  will  have  been  sees,  assigns  a  scarcity  of  tenors  as  the 
reason. 
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Ist.  That  the  legitimate  coiiBtruction  of  the  lyric  drama  is  moat 
avourable  to  musical  effects  and  musical  talent. 

2d.  That  owing  to  the  misdirection  of  English  talent,  and  more 
especially  to  the  positive  and  declared  encouragement  given  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  rank,  wealth,  and  taste  to  foreign  opera,  and  to  the  disdain, 
nourished  alike  by  the  misconstruction  and  the  inferiority  of  the  means 
of  the  English,  and  concentrated  by  the  exclusive  patronage,  the  native 
ability  has  been  chilled  and  repressed,  while  the  stigma  of  contempt  and 
Tulgajity  has  been  set  upon  English  composition  and  English  execution. 

3d.  That  even  under  these  discouragements  there  have  arisen  instances 
of  English  ability  quite  equal  to  any  single  exampl,es  the  continent  has 
given  us. 

We  have  then  the  powers  both  by  nature  and  art,  if  they  are  rightly 
applied  and  cherished.  And  although  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
genius  is  commonly  impulsive  to  work  out  its  own  ends,  rather  than 
tibat  it  can  ,be  swaddled  and  dandled  into  strength,  we  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  English  opera  to  make  head 
against  the  force  which  has  kept  and  still  keeps  it  down. 

We  regard  the  King's  Theatre  and  its  patrons  as  the  only  place,  and 
the  only  sanction  properly  able  to  give,  it  equal  ground  and  fair  play 
against  its  foreign  competitor ;  and  so  long  as  two  nights  of  the  week 
are  devoted  to  the  Italian  drama  (there  are  often  three)  by  the  fashion- 
able world,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  any  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
English  can  be  wrought;  for,  although  it  is  not  too  much  to  desire,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  from  the  patriotism  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  classes 
under  the  cosmopolite  feelings  of  the  present  day,  that  they  should  re- 
linquish an  amusement  w^ich  must  now  be  admitted  to  enjoy  a  lofty 
supremacy,  merely  in  the  hope  of  elevating  native  talent  to  an  equid 
height.  It  is,  however,  due  to  national  honour  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried,  and  it  might  be  tried  at  the  King's  Theatre,  by  the  en- 
gagement of  a  poet. such  as  Moore,  a  composer  such  as  Bishop,  and  the 
singers  we  possess ''^,  to  bring  out  a  legitimate  opera,  even  were  it  done 
on  an  extra  night.  This  plan  is  suggested  because  it  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  that  a  second  Royal  Academy  can  be  established  for  the  plant- 
ing of  an  English  opera ;  and,  say  what  we  will,  it  is  as  clear  as  prac- 
tical demonstration  can  make  it,  that  the  fine  arts  can  he  reared  only  by 
the  elegant  in  taste; — a  distinction  mainly  (though  not  entirely)  depen- 
dent upon  rank,  competency,  leisure,  and  the  consequent  cultivation  of 
the  higher  faculties. 

Our  conclusion  is,  then,  that  we  possess  all  the  requisite  powers,  if 
we  had  the  patriotism,  and  the  energy,  and  the  judgment  to  employ  them 
to  so  just  and  so  natural  an  end  as  the  nurture  of  native  talent. 

!■-  ■■■! -  ^ I I 

^  *  The  country  never  was  so  hare  as  at  present  in  this  respect.  Braham  is  in 
his  dedine, — how  should  it  be  otherwise  at  the  age  of  more  than  sixty  ? — and  there 
)s  not  another  native  of  any  decided  superiority.  Mrs.  Wood  (the  best  woman)  is 
4n  America. 
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Scene — Pall'Mall  and  St,  Jameses-street. 
Damon — Sylvia, 

Damon  and  Sylvia  had,  from  earliest  youth,  been  linked  in  friend- 
ship's bonds ;  and  as  the'y  grew  in  years  tnat  friendship  ripened  into  a 
tenderer  feeling.  Their  anxious  pureiits  watched  the  mutual  flame,  and 
cherished  it— for  they  were  equals  in  the  world ;  and  Love  and  Fortune 
— blind  as  they  are  painted — seemed  for  once  united  in  rewarding  two 
fond  hearts. 

The  day  arrived  to  which  they  had  so  long  looked  forward,  when 
Hymen  Was  to  sanctify  their  plighted  vpws.  It  was  a  lovely  morning — 
the  bfrds  sarig  sweetly — and  the  gentle  Sylvia,  in  her  bridal  robe,  her  fair 
hair  intertwined  with  orange  Aowers,  her  mantling  blushes  hid  beneath 
her  flowing  veil,  knelt  before  the  altar.  Damon  was  by  her  side.  The 
bishop  breathed  a  blessing  on  their  bowed-down  heads,  and  prayers  were 
offered  ifor  their  future  happiness.  The  bells  rang  merrily — the  spark- 
ling favours  fluttered  in  the  breeze— the  jocund  guests  smiled  on  the 
happy  pair — ^and  Damon  and  Sylvia  were  the  pride  and  envy  of  the 
gazing  throng. 

The  early  life  of  gentle  Sylvia  had  been  passed  in  rural  scenes ;  she 
never  had  tasted  of  the  pleasures  which  the  town  affords ;  nor  was  it 
until  four  short  weeks  of  cloudless'  happiness  had  passed  across  her  bridal 
brow  that  she  had  ever  seen  the  mighty  city  where  she  now  was  dwelling. 
Every  object  was  new  to  her ;  all  she  saw  or  heard  attracted  her  atten- 
tion and  awakened  her  curiosity.  It  was  Damon's  pleasing  task  to  teach 
her  where  to  rove  iamongsi  its  mazy  labyrinths — to  show  her  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  and  fill  her  young  mind  with  new  ideas. 

Behold  them  now,  installed  in  lodgings  near  the  comer  of  Pall-Mall. 
The  Palace  clock — ^long  absent,  now  restored,  hung  high  above  Sir 
Charles  Wade  Thornton,  Lady  Westmeath,  and  the  maids  of  honour — 
was  striking  three,  when  Damon,  leading  Sylvia  down  the  steps  next 
door  but  one  to  Sams's  shop,  thus  whispered  gently  in  her  ear. 

Daman,  The  sun  is  bright — the  sky  is  clear — the  south  breeze.gently 
blows,  my  love.  Come  forth,  my  Sylvia ;  let  us  seek  the  higher  ground 
of  Piccadilly. 

Sylvia,  Too  gladly  will  I  go,  my  dear ;  but  what  is  Piccadilly  ? 

Daman,  A  street ;  so  named,  my  Sylvia,  not,  as  perhaps  you  might 
suppose,  from  anypeccadilloes  there  committed,  but  from  a  game  so  called, 
in  which,  in  other  days,  the  villagers  delighted.  Come,  let  me  lead  you. 

Sylvia  {turning  tlie  corner).  Oh,  Damon,  what  a  lovely  place!  Is 
this  St.  James's-street  ? 

Damon,  It  is,  my  dearest.  That  white  house,  at  the  comer,  was  a 
hotel,  bought  by  Lord  Middleton  one  day,  and  up  for  sale  the  next;  the 
man  who  dwells  below,  makes  bugles;  and  as  he  makes  he  tries  them. 
Sweet  is  the  hunter's  horn  in  glades  like  those  we  used  to  haunt; — 
under  one's  breakfast-parlour  such  a  din  is  most  discordant :  his  Lord- 
ship liked  it  not,  and  left  it.    That  door  is  Graham's,  where  they  play 
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at  whist;  and  as  in  t'other  case,  whene'er  they  doubt  about  a  trick  they 
trump  it.  The  next  is  Gary's  map-shop ; — but  stay,  we'll  wander  up 
this  side,  and  view  its  charms,  and  so  return  along  the  shade  of  t'other. 

Sylvia,  E'en  as  you  will ;  be  you  my  guide. 

Damon.  This  is  the  coffee-mill. 

Sylvia.  You  speak  in  riddles :  I  can  see  no  mill. 

Damon,  This  grocer's  shop,  where  Alvanley  and  Nugent,  Seflon, 
Massy  Dawson,  Petre,  Thomhill,  and  Lord  Sligo  go  to  be  weighed.  The 
scales  with  skill  are  poised ;  and  each  plump  peer  is  poised  in  one,  and 
many  ponderous  lumps  in  t'other.  See,  Sylvia,  where  the  crimson  cords 
denote  the  place  of  privilege ! 

Sylvia,  Strange  custom,  sure,  this  way  of  weighing, 

Damon,  Just  by  the  door  you  see  that  horizontal  aperture ;  that  is 
the  box  belonging  to  the  Post-Office.  In  that  are  dropped  the  hopes  of 
lovers  and  the  fears  of  maidens ;  orders  for  candlesticks ;  letters  to  Lord 
Grey ;  prescriptions  for  the  gout ;  proofs  for  the  press ;  counsel  for  sons, 
and  hints  for  daughters ;  answers  to  dunning  tradesmen ;  twaddle  from 
dark-blue  women,  and  advice  from  deep-read  men. 

Sylvia,  Oh,  talk  not  so,  my  Damon !  Where  dwell  these  tribes  of 
red  and  blue  ? 

Damon,  Sweet  innocence,  unparalleled  1  My  gentle  Sylvia,  you  shall 
know  them  all  in  time.    This  is  the  new  bazaar  of  Crockford, 

Sylvia.  It  is  a  goodly  temple. 

•  Damon,  Its  votaries  are  few.  'Tis  pleasant,  now  and  then,  to  roam 
along  its  paths,  and  steal  beside  the  counters  where  the  fair-baired  dam-- 
sels  sit. 

Sylvia.  Steal !    Do  they  ? 

Damon,  At  times,  my  Sylvia.  Ladies  there  be  who  have  a  taking 
way  with  them.  But  say  no  more.  This  house  is  Farquhar'a  bank, 
whence  see  those  busy  people  drawing  gpld,  to  keep  all  things  alive. 
Healy,  a  skilful  leech — NichoUs,  the  stock-maker — and  Nugee,  the  tailor 
— cluster  around  its  base ;  and  Lewis,  christened  Kensington,  d]spla3f8 
rich  store  of  silver  plate,  both  "  new  and  second-hand." 

Sylvia,  Oh,  pleasing  sight ! 

Daman.  Here  is  poor  Gilray's  favourite  shop,  long  kept  by  Mrs. 
Humphries ;  and  here  the  Aihenaum. 

Sylvia.  What!  where  the  Judges,  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Doctors 
dwell  ? 

Da$non.  No,  dearest  love ;  that  is  below,  just  down  by  Carlton-gar- 
dens,  whither  to-morrow  we  will  roam.  T"^'.;  bears  the  name,  indeed ; 
but  else  no  likeness  to  those  realms  of  soft  repose  and  gentle  dulness, 
over  which  Minerva,  in  her  state,  presides. 

Sylvia,  And  what  tall  house  is  this  ? 

Damon,  'Tis  Boodle's. 

Sylvia,  Say,  Damon,  what  are  Boodles  P 

Damon,  Men  in  uncouth  great-coats — ^perhaps  in  spencers,  with 
brown^topped  boots  or  long  cloth  gaiters  on  their  legs,  with  whips  or  sticks 
in  hand,  and  broad-rimmed  hats  upon  their  heads,  with  now  and  then  a 
small  pig-tail  behind  protruding.  They  wear  buff  waistcoats,  sometimes 
striped  and  sometimes  plain ;  even  scarlet  may  be  seen  in  winter  spread 
o'er  their  broad  expansive  fronts,  with  powder  in  their  hair — elsewhere 
exploded. 
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Sylvia,  Straoge  creatures ! 

Damon,  Here  is  a  shop  for  curioaitiei — fiiU  of  temptatioiiy  Sylyia. 
See,  four  china  vaaea  and  a  porcelain  dog,  two  Indian  acreena,  a  kria 
and  half-a-acore  of  fans,  a  crimson  pan  of  fish  and  counters,  a  dozen 
unmatched  cups  and  saucers,  pierced  ivory  balls,  and  snakea  preserved, 
three  Sandwich  Island  spears,  a  mandarin  and  wife,  two  josses  and  a 
hookah,  a  stuffed  macaw,  a  silver  tankard,  and  a  portrait  of  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  now  Lord  Lansdown. 

Sylvia.  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes  with  such  variety. 

Daman,  Triphook  the  bookseller  lives  here,  once  landlord  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough;  and  this  is  Evans's,  late  Cunningham  and 
Evans,  nearly  related  to  the  Cunningham  of  Harrow,  who  wrote  the 
**  Velvet  Cushion."  Look,  Sylvia,  this  is  White's ;  in  yon  bay-window 
stand  the  gallant  Horace,  and  the  handsome  Forrester,  the  kind  and 
witty  Alvanley,  the  noble  Worcester,  pungent  Sir  Joseph,  and  the  gay 
Glengall,  the  "  King,"  the  •«  Kang,"  the  "  Colonel,"  Archy  Mac^ 
donald,  and  Sir  Andrew  Barnard. 

Sylvia,  A  goodly  group — ^what  do  they  there  ? 

Damon,  Look  out  and  watch,  and 

"  tell  their  tales 

Of  every  passing  passenger.'* 

Sylvia,  In  sooth,  'tis  gentle  pastime. 

Daman,  Come,  Sylvia,  come — ^we're  now  in  Piccadilly;  return  we 
by  the  other  side,  and  so,  beneath  the  shade  of  Hoby's  shop,  retrace 
our  steps  to  Pall-mall  comer.  The  Guards  rest  here — ^to  whom  their 
countrymen  stand  largely  bound  in  debts  of  gratitude.  'Tis  here  they 
"  unfatigue"  themselves  from  all  the  toils  of  war.  And  this  is  Crock- 
ford's. 

Sylvia,  'Tis  a  palace. 

Damon.  This  is  the  co£ree-r(y)m,  and  that  the  morning-room.  See, 
o'er  the  blind,  the  blooming  Wombwell,  William  Lennox,  Castlereagh, 
and  Thynne,  Tom  Duncombe,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Craven  Berkeley,  Maxse, 
Fane,  and  Sidney. 

Sylvia.  Do  theyj  too,  pass  their  days  in  gazing  on  the  street  ? 

Damon,  Their  days,  my  dearest — ^but  at  night  they  sometimes  play  at 
hazard. 

Salvia.  Oh,  tell  me,  what  is  hazard  ? 

Damon.  A  simple  game,  played  thus : — ^A  smiling  group  of  goodly 
swains  sit  round  a  table  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  padded,  so  that  too 
much  noise  shall  not  assail  the  ear,  and  marked  with  pour  et  contre — for 
and  against,  or  words  to  that  effect.  On  one  side  is  the  banker,  with 
great  store  of  counters,  representing  money  ;•  to  him  opposed  sits,  as 
croupier,  the  man  who  calls  the  main  and  chuice,  and  aids  the  banker  in 
his  drafts  and  payments. 

Sylvia.  What  is  a  main,  and  what  a  chance  ? 

Damon.  The  player  holds  a  box,  in  which  he  puts  two  dice.  He 
shakes  it,  and  before  he  strikes  it  on  the  table,  calls  a  number — that  is 
the  main.  He  throws ;  and  if  he  nick  it  not,  the  number  which  he 
throws  becomes  his  chance  against  the  main  he  called. 

Sylvia,  Pr'ythee  go  on — I  love  to  hear  thee;  I  could  listen  all  the 
day  to  such  sweet  prattle. 

Damon,  Eleven's  the  nick  to  seveu --twelve  to  six  or  eight;  but 
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calling  seven,  **  twelve  "  is  crabs,  and  so  "^eleven  *'.  is  to  six  or  eight ; 
deuce,  ace,  and  aces  always  are.'' 

Sylvia,  Say,  Damon,  might  /join  this  pleasant  sport?  ' 

Damon,  Such  things  are  done ;  but  by  the  sacred  vow  that  binds  ns 
to  each  other,  I  do  adjure  thee,  touch  not  the  box.  Take  n  fond  hi»- 
band's  anxious  counsel,  and  when  you  hcsoe  the  opportunity,  play  not 
yourself,  but  bet,  and  back  the  caster  out !        '        ' 

Sylvia.  Oh !  virtuous  Damon,  trust  me.— ^What's  here  ? 

Damon.  'Tis  Willis's,  the  Mtisieal  Saloon,  where  playing  of*  a  differ- 
ent sbrt  goes  on.  These  are  hotels-^-this  the  Colonial*  Club,  ivlicre 
broken  merchants!  and  much-injured  planters  mourn  the  march  of  eaat 
and  innovation — and  this  is  Brookes's. 

Sylvia,  Oh  !  I  'hav^  heard  of  this,  even  in  Devon's  clustering  groves. 
I  pray  thee  tarry  not,  but  let  lis  hasten  on;    - 

Damon,  This  is  Park  Place.  Lord  Suffield's  is*  the  house  that  fiiccs 
you;  that  on  th^  left  Lord  Worcester's^  opposite  is  {lorace  Twiss's,  once 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Member  of  the  Commons  House  of  Pte- 
liament,  still  a  King's  Counsel,  learned  in  the  law,,  and  Bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  Next  door  lived  Alvanley,  the. witty, and  kind-hearted ; 
his  house  is  now  converted  to  the  uses  of  a  club ;  and  nearer,  by  one  4oor, 
lives  Lord  De  Ros,  the  winner  of  all  hearta,^  and, premier;  ba^n  of  the 
realm ;  that  white  house  is  the  Melton,  where  they  copy  Crockford's  on 
a  smaller  scale.  Regain  we  now  the  street — this  is  the  Cocoa  Tree, 
called  by  maligning  knaves  *^  Sots'  Hole;"  in  it  they  drink  a  liquor 
called  gin-punch,  by  Ragget  made,  who  for  no  price  will  sell  the  secret  of 
its  composition — iced  in  a  summer's  evening,  Sylvia,  'tis  "  fit  for  Juno 
when  she  banquets." 

Sylvia,  It  will  soon  be  summer,  Damon,  now. 

Damon,  See  here,  St.  James's  Place. 

5y/wa.  Whither  leads  this  path  ? 

Damon,  Up  to  Lord  Spenpsr's.,!  Qome  thread  its  .wild^. — ^That  white 
bay-window  is  Colquhoun's,  the  Hanse  Towns  minister  and  agent  for 
West  India  Islands ;  a  worthy  man.  llie  comer  house  is  Hodgscm's, 
late  member  for  the  town  of  Barnstaple ;  and  that  is  •  Burdett's.  Next 
door  lives  Rogers,  bard  of  Memory :  that  passage  underneath  his  house 
is  closely  locked  at  his  desire ;  the  Muses  of  the  park  and  Wood-nymphs 
wild  so  loved  to  haunt  his  magic*  cell,  that  he  was  foroed  to  bar  them 
out.  That  large  house  is  Lord  Spencer's,  father  of  Lord  Althorp.  See 
here,  my  Sylvia;  this  is  Cleveland  Court,— "a  shady,  blest  retreat." 
That  house  was  Villiers's,  Commissioner  of  customs  once,  but  now  ambas- 
sador in  Spain.    The  next  is  Frederick  fiyug's. 

Sj/Zvia.  Is  he  a  Boodle  ? 

Damon,  No;  he  is  much. too  young,  and  too  agreeable  to  be  doomed 
to  Boodleism  yet.  See,  we  have  reached  St.  Janies's-street  again. 
This  house  is  Arthur's. 

Sylvia.  What !    The  Duke  of  Wellington's  ? 

Damon.  No,  dear;  a  club  so  called,*  where,  when  they  dine,  they 
lock  the  door,  lest  prowling  wolves  should  snatch  away  their  food.  That 
lengthened  building  is  the  Thatched  House  called. 

Sylvia,  1  see  no  thatch. 

Damon,  The  crust  is  off  the  pie,  my  Silvia  ■ 

Sylvia,  — .  made,  as  they  say,  likepromises  of  lovers,  to  be  broken. 
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Damon,  You  should  not  say  bo.  -  Those  spacious  rooms  hold  com- 
panies at  dinner.  The  Catch  Cluh,  Dilettanti,  and  Freemasons^  ^ho, 
though  the  house  he  thatched,  there  tile  their  lodges.  It  is  hy  Willis 
kept,  to  whom  belong  the  rooms  oalled  Almack's. 

Sylvia,  -Shall  I  see  those  ?  * 

Damon-  Please  Fate  and  Lady  Londonderry,  yes.  Next  Wednesday. 
That  lofty  window  is  the  Albion  Club^ — a  welcome  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  and  called  by  those  who  know  its  merits,  the  Asylum.  The 
next  is  Gary's  map«8hop.  And  -now  we  are  back  again  at  Graham's. 
Buty  Iq !  I  see  the  carriage  at  the  door,  and  Wilkins  waiting  our  return. 
Haste  we  to  taste  the  balmy  air  of  Kensington.  ,  To-morrow  we  will 
stroll  again,  and  I  will  show  you  more  of  this  great  town. 

Sylvia.  Oh,  prithee  do !  The  music  of  the  spheres  is  not  so  sweet  as 
thy  dear  voice  when  telling  me  its  wonders. 

Damon,  Come,  dearest,  come. 

Cheerfully  did  the  fkir-haired  Sylvia  obey  the  summons  of  her  Damon. 
They  reached  the  carrikge-dbor ;  '  she'  leant  upon  his  proffered  arm, 
stepped  in,  atld  took  her  seat ;  he  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment,  then 
followed  her:  **  To  Kensington,"  he  said,  and  in  an  instant  they  were 
on  theif  way. 

Oh,  hftppy  Damon !    Sylvia,  'fairest  of  the  fair ! 
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VIIL 

On  certain  printed*^  Convntsalions^"  beticeen  a  Viscount  and  a  Countess, 

Is  Utter  St  these  eolloquies  make  us  all  see 
That  women  are  equal  to  men :  • 

The  titles  of  either  begin  with  a  B, 
And  eadi  of  th^m  ends  with  an  N. 

What  he  says  to  her,  the  whole  Town  understand . 

As  the  impulse  of  spleen  or  of  whim ; 
But  the  Bane  has  an  Antidote  readv  at  hand, 

In  the  Sense  of  what  she  says  to  nim. 

IX 

'  On  the  same  Viscount. 

"  He  flalter'd  in  youth,  he  lampooned  in  his  prime,*' 
Quoth  Memory's  Bard  of  our  poet ; 
But  the  fault  was  not  his,  *tnras  a  deed  done  by  Time, 
My  very  next  stanza  shall  show  it. 

Whoever  has  sported  on  Tempe*s  green  1awn» 

Has  found  out  the  truth  of  the  matter ; 
Tit(  plain  that,  by  kw  raythologle,  a  Faun 

In  process  of  time  grows  a  Satyr. 
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GERMAN  DUELLING. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS." 

The  most  striking  objects  in  the  streets  of  the  University  towns  of 
Germany  are  the  numerous  groups  of  young  men,  of  a  half-and-half  ap- 
pearance, between  that  of  mechanics  and  of  men  of  fashion.  The  great 
majority  incline  towards  the  former ;  and  they  would  at  once  be'  set  down 
as  tradesmen's  apprentices,  or  others  of  that  wholesome  class  which  is 
obliged  to  earn  its  bread,  were  it  not  for  the  lazy,  independent  air  which 
is  prominent  both  in  individuals  and  in  the  mass.  Some,  however,  show 
evidence  of  "  blood,"  both  in  manner  and  mien,  and  in  the  distinctive 
shades  of  dress,  from  the  velvet  and  silk-lined  shooting-jacket  to  the 
frogged  and  embroidered  frock,  as  compared  with  the  coarse  coatees^  the 
clumsy  redingoieSy  and  the  appurtenant  articles  of  apparel,  worn  by  the 
many. 

Nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  cut  and  pattern  of  the  com- 
mon costume  of  these  youths ;  even  when  the  greatest  eiforts  are  mad6 
at  finery,  the  effect  is  villainous.  A  pair  of  brass  spurs  often  stick  out 
from  torn  and  dirty  boots ;  coarse  and  loose-hanging  pantalpons  are  sur- 
mounted by  gaudy  and  flaunting  vests ;  and  the  body  coats,  even  whei) 
daubed  with  silk  lace,  fringe,  and  tassels,  are  but  more  glaring  proof?  of 
atrocious  taste.  The  little  caps,  of  many  different  colours,  are  ungrace- 
ful and  mean ;  and  the  everlasting  and  ever-evident  pipe,  full  four  feet 
long,  sending  out  clouds  from  the  mouth,  or  dangling  from  the  coat 
pocket,  reminds  one  of  Person's  devil — 

Whose  coat  was  black  and  whose  breeches  were  blue. 
With  a  hole  behind  for  his  tail  to  come  through — 

and  gives  a  notion  (in  many  instances  falsely)  that  vapoury  vulgarity 
and  smoke-dried  intellect  must  be  the  distinguishing  traits  of  a  German 
student.  The  greater  part  of  those  youths  wear  mustachios;  several 
allow  their  beards  to  grow  on  the  chin,  in  the  Charles  the  First  fashion ; 
and  some  have  their  faces  covered  with  hair ;  while  all  wear  the  shirt 
collar  turned  down  d  la  Vandyke,  and  dispense  with  the  use  of  cravats. 

Almost  every  second  or  third  man  you  meet  has  one  or  more  scars  on 
his  face.  These  display  themselves  in  every  phasis  of  recent  or  remote 
infliction.  Sometimes  as  if  the  cheek  had  been  seared  by  a  sharp 
iron  ;  at  others,  as  though  a  narrow  dash  of  red  was  daubed  across ;  and 
often  the  inelegant  applications  of  transversal  stripes  of  common  sticking- 
plaster  tell  the  unhealed  state  of  the  cicatrize.  All  those  wounded 
have  a  prize-fighting  air.  Some  remind  one  of  the  grim  and  patched- 
up  physiognomy  (but  thaf  is  only  a  wood-cni)  that  serves  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  memoirs  of  a  celebrated  German  storyteller,  the  Hochwelge- 
borner  Baron  Munchausen.  On  one  occasion,  I  observed  a  young 
gentleman  with  the  point  of  his  nose  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  held  by 
a  sling  which  was  fastened  to  his  cap. 

So  much  for  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  German  students. 

Their  general  habits  of  life  are  unrefined  and  debasing.    Tobacco 

smoke  and  beer  form  their  atmosphere.     Insignificant  quarrels   are 

ollowed  by  mean  scratching-matches,  called   by  courtesy  duels,  but 

better  designated  by  their  own  peculiar    phrase  paukerei*.    All  this 

•  A  cant  phraae,  oompoondedi  it  may  he,  from  the  English  words  poke  and  owty ; 
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is  very  degrading.  In  those  low  drinking-bouts  of  malt  liquor  amidst 
stupel ying  fumes  from  bad  tobacco,  there  is  neither  good  taste  nor 
cleanliness.  Frequent  squabbles  on  trifling  causes  engender  an  un- 
social and  quarrelsome  spirit ;  and  the  mockery  of  fighting,  by  which 
tiiey  are  followed,  is  not  even  terminated  by  a  reconciliation.  Resent- 
ment should  be  wiped  away  with  our  own  or  our  enemy's  blood.  The 
quarrel  should  not  be  allowed  to  fester  like  the  wound.  But  a  Univer- 
sity duel  ends  ungenerously,  as  it  begins  ignobly.  It  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  chivalry.     Manliness  blushes  for,  and  civilization  turns  sick  at  it.     .. 

A  paukerei  is,  notwithstanding,  a  thing  to  be  seen — at  least  by  the 
traveller  who  attaches  importance  to  manners,  and  wishes  to  form  a  com-^ 
parative  table  of  national  traits.  I  accordingly  resolved  to  become  a 
spectator  of  one,  at  least,  of  those  affairs ;  and,  after  various  efforts,  I 
succeeded.  But  before  I  describe  it,  I  must  say,  that  during  many 
months'  residence  in  Heidelberg,  I  neither  witnessed  nor  heard  of  a 
single  outrage  or  offence  against  public  propriety,  on  the  part  of  the 
Burschenschaft,  as  the  community  of  students  is  called.  The  only 
thing  approaching  to  a  frolic  which  came  under  my  notice,  (for  I  do  not 
admit  the  discordant  yells  of  their  beer-drinking  bouts,  or  their  car 
ri  age -processions  in  and  out  of  town  as  evidence  of  such,)  was  the 
pushing  a  bundle  of  grass  off  the  head  of  an  old  woman,  at  which  both 
she  and  the  youths  laughed.  This  was  a  very  Germanized  kind  of  joke. 
In  fact,  the  people,  young  and  old,  are  too  much  stupefied  with  tobacco 
to  be  at  all  up  to  fun.     1  defy  any  one  to  cite  a  dozen,  much  less 

"  A  thousand,  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks.'' 
Among  the  exceptions — the  many  exceptions,  I  should  say,  to  the  un^ 
fascinating  description  I  have  given,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  ac« 
quainted  with  one,  who  was  neither  drinker  nor  fighter,  who  never 
suffered  under  the  laws  of  the  hzeb-cammenty  the  stich-commenty  or  the 
kmippei-commeTtt  (the  cutting,  the  stabbing,  or  the  cudgelling  modes  of 
duelling) ;  nor  ever  experienced  the  kcUzenjammer  (the  cats'-misery) 
of  growing  sober  after  a  debauch.  This  young  man  undertook  to  be  my 
cicerone  at  a  paukerei;  and  he  was  not  long  in  giving  me  notice  that 
one  was  to  taxe  place,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  day. 

We  accordingly  set  out  for  the  scene  of  action, — a  wirtschaft^  or  low 
drinking-house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  oppo« 
site  side  of  the  river.  But  when  we  reached  the  bridge,  we  learned  that 
the  police  had  got  scent  of  the  affair ;  and  a  signal  being  hoisted  by  a 
scout  on  the  river's  bank,  the  one  in  communication  at  the  toirtschaft 
gave  the  alarm ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  we  saw  the  violators  of  uni- 
versity law*  scrambling  and  scampering  up  the  hills,'  flying  along  th6 
road,  or  pushing  across  the  stream  in  the  small  canoes  which  were  ready 
for  the  occasion.  The  pursuit  was  not  very  fierce,  for  none  of  the  of- 
fender^ were  taken,  though  a  reward  of  three  florins  was  promised  for 
the  seizure  of  each  delinquent.  But  perhaps  a  counter-bribe  had  been 
given ;  so  that  I  was,  probably,  the  most  disappointed  person  on  the 
occasion.  •  

for  I  know  not  a  more  rational  or  national  derivation  for  it ;  though  an  ordinary 
etymologist  might  find  one  in  the  verb  pauken,  and  thecollectire  termination  which 
is  not,  by  the  bye,  indigenous  to  (Germany. 

*  The  law  against  duelling  cannot  be  very  strictly  enforced,  for  no  less  than  five 
hundred  and  forty  of  these  pnuAereien  took  place  during  the  temetire,  or  college 
eoorse,  for  the  year. 
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Another  time  we  arrived  after  the  business  was  done,  in  consequence 
of  a  servant's  mistake  as  to  the  hour.  A  third  opportunity  was  lost  by 
the  doctor,  who  mtist  attend  on  these  occasions,  being  gone  on  another 
party  of  pleasure  with  some  friends.  Two  or  three  more  disappoint- 
ments took  place,  but  finally,  one  sultry  day  in  August,  everything  fa- 
voured my  wishes,  and  I  reached  the  place,  accompanied  by  my  good- 
natured  guide,  at  the  same  time  with  the  combatants  and  the  doctor, 
and  we  had  the  good  luck  to  discover  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  no 
interruption  likely  to  be  offered  to  the  sport. 

These  duels  invariably  take  place  in  a  large,  lofty  room,  belonging 
to  an  isolated  house  of  entertainment,  which  is  situate  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  in  a  by-path  that  stretches  up  from  the  road  to  Si^elhausen  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Neckar.  As  my  companion  and  myself  passed 
through  the  garden  and  entered  a  straggling  court-yard  behind,  the 
first  thing  that  caught  my  attention  was  a  man  holding  to  a  grinding- 
stone,  which  was  turned  by  a  little  boy,  the  blade  of  a  long  rapier,  ano- 
ther lying  beside  him  already  sharpened.  A  young  woman  passed  us, 
towards  a  long  wing  of  the  house  which  reposed  on  a  vaulted  terrace,  a 
pewter  basin  in  her  hand  filled  with  water,  in  which  floated  a  lanje  dis- 
coloured sponge.  An  old  woman  hobbled  after,  with  a  couple  of  long, 
coarse  towels  dangling  over  her  arm. 

All  this  looked  like  symptoms  of  fight,  and  attributions  of  surgery. 
They  were  so,  in  fact.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  unpleasant 
sensations  excited  by  these  cold-blooded  preparations  by  attendants  of 
both  sexes,  all — ^male  and  female,  young  and  old — ^looking  as  wooden 
and  unconcerned  on  their  arrangements  for  execution  as  the  posts  of  a 
gallows  or  a  guillotine. 

Groups  of  amateurs  now  stn^gled  into  the  garden  and  yard.  They 
were  all  students  attracted  to  the  spot,  a  few  from  regard  to  the  cham- 
pions, more  from  love  of  the  sport,  yet  all  with  an  air  of  abstract  in- 
difference, which  only  wanted  an  English  atmosphere  and  English  tailors 
to  have  made  each  man  a  breathing  exemplar  of  the  most  exquisite 
dandyism.  How,  mused  I  as  I  looked  on,  would  these  Germans  be 
affected  by  a  riot  or  a  battle  ?  Could  such  a  people  ever  consummate  a 
poptdar  revolution  ?  As  vassals  of  princedom,  as  tools  of  monarchs, 
they  have  often  fought  well,  and  would  do  so  again  and  again.  As 
enthusiasts  in  religion,  spurred  on  by  fanatic  zeal,  they  shattered  their 
ancient  empire  into  fragments.  But  could  any  sentiment  purely  per- 
sonal, or  which  merely  embraces  political  rights,  without  the  prestige  of 
loyalty  or  religion,  sufficiently  rouse  up  the  energies  of  the  Germans  of 
to-day  to  such  a  pitch  as  is  required  for  effecting  their  own  deliverance  ? 
Serious  questions  should  not  be  answered  hastily,  even  to  one's-self. 
So  I  was  determined  to  "  pause  for  a  reply." 

Among  the  gathering  spectators  of  the  scene  I  was  now  about  to  wit- 
ness there  might  have  been  two  or  three  somewhat  actively  worked  upon 
by  the  preparations  for  the  combat.    The  affair  itself  soon  commenced. 

The  two  principal  actors  were  as  complete  contrasts  in  personal  ap- 
pearance as  it  was  possible  to  see  pitted  against  one  another.  One  was 
tall,  handsome,  and  of  a  fine,  bold  bearing ;  the  other  short,  plain-fea- 
tured, and  mean-looking.  Alas  for  the  instinctive  injustice  of  human 
nature  !  It  was  impossible  not  to  sympathise  at  once,  to  almost  identiff 
one's-self  with  him  whose  •*  outside  man  "  looked  so  fair.    No ;   a 
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whole  life  of  experience  could  not  resist  the  oft-deceiving  prejudice  of 
appearance;  and  I  mentally  espoused  the  quarrel  of  this  lofty' and  good- 
looking  swashbuckler,  without  knowing  or  caring  at  the  moment  whether 
he.  was.  in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  a  brave  man  or  a  bully.  But  the 
self-adjusting  principle  soon  began  its  action ;  the  moral  pendulum 
swung  straight  again.  *  My. eye  caught  the  colours  on  the  ribbon  round 
the > short  man's  cap.  They  were  the  tricolour!  He  was,  then,  a 
Frenchman,  a  son  of  liberty,  perhaps  a  boy  of  the  barricades  ?  His 
opponent's  band  was  black  and  white.  He;  therefore,  was  a  Prussiiein ; 
an  educated,  a  civilised,  a  willing  slave !  How  much  less  degraded  is 
the  Russian  serf,  or  the  black  bondsman  of  America  I  Now,  then,  my 
aympathies  have  found  the  true  course  in  which  to  run.  There  is  no 
prejudice  now  to  combat  or  give  way  to. '  I  am  enlisted  under  the 
true  banner.  Firm  heart,  quick  eye,  and  steady  arm,  my  brave  lad ! 
"  Go  it  1"  what  a  pity  his  name  was  not  "  Ned !" 

And  to  work  they  soon  went,  and  in  a  very  exciting  style.  I  have 
omitted  to  sketch  the  preparative  strapping,  on  of  their  plastrons,  I 
blush  to  call  them-  by  their  real  English  name  of  armour;  for  I  was 
ashamed  to  see  men  make  such  a  mockery  of  fighting.  Nor  have  I  said 
a  word  of  their  casquettes.  Why  must  I  tell  the  truth,  and  translate 
them  helmets?  And  I  skipped  all  mention  of  their  mufflers — I  do 
not  quite  like  to  write  down  the  true  word,  gauntlets ;  and  I  rather 
vrisheid  to  let  my  readers  enter  into  all  the  spirit  of  the  set-to  ^r^f, 
before  I  told  them,  as  truth  forces  me  to  tell,  that' the  combatWts 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  at  the  utmost  from  all  their  '*  notes  of  prepa- 
ration," beyond  a  cut  across  the  nose  or  cheek.  Even  such  a  consum- 
Biation  is  not  pleasant  in  expectancy  to  those  who  happen  to  have  the 
£Drenamed  feature  either  too  long  or  too  short;  for,  be  it  ever  so  long, 
no  one,  I  suppose,  would  view  its  curtailment  with  complacency. 

But  admitting  all  the  risk,  still  there  was  nothing  to  work  very  in- 
tensely on  a  mere  observer — to  make  his  nerves  coil  round  his  heart,  or 
fix  his  teeth,  or  clench  his  hands,  in  the  spectacle  of  a  couple  of  youths 
slashing  at  each  other's  skull-caps  and  plastrons^  the  latter 'made  of 
thick  leather,  and  forming  hauberks  ana  cuirasses,  so  stoutly  stuffed, 
that  a  pistol  bullet  could  scarcely  get  through  to  the  carcase  behind. 
The  "  desperate  fidelity  "  of  poor  Kean's  battle-scene  in  Richard  or 
Macbeth  was  almost  as  blood-stirring.  But  then  he  had  not  the  pale 
cheek  and  the  quivering  lip,  the  frown  of  real  anger,  the '  glance  of 
genuine  hate.  These  tragedians  had  all  that;  and  it  was  the  truth  of 
the  picture  that  invested  it  with  an  interest  which,  compared  to  the 
mere  assumption  of  truth,  is  what  historical  painting  is  to  caricature. 
.  Of  all  the  sounds  associated  with  destruction,  there  is  none  so  keenly 
painful  as  that  produced  by  blade  against  blade,  either  of  small-swords 
or  rapiers,  in  single  combat.  The  booming  of  artillery,  the  bursting  of 
shells,  the  rattle  of  musketry^  the  crash  of  sabres, — this  chorus  of  the 
battle-field  is  wholesale  music  to  a  warlike  mind.  The  singing  twang 
of  a  cannon-bullet,  or  the  sharp  whistle  of  a  musket-ball,  is  impressive 
rather  than  painfiil ;  but  the  thin  %ohisk  of  steel  against  steel  goes  clean 
through  the  mind,  and  makes  the  blood  of  the  brain  run  cold. 

I  positively  forgot  that  my  brave  bully-boys  could  do  each  other  no 
mortal  harm;  and  I  looked  on  and  listened  for  full  five  minutes,  (as 
they  ciit,  and  parried,  and  stamped,  and  flourished^)  with  as  decided  n 
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-wound-up-edneas  as  liny  spectacle  of  duelling  ever  caused  me.  At  the 
end  of  five  minutes  the  seconds  pronounced  the  first  heat  over,  and  each 
man  leant  upon  his  friend's  shoulder,  (the  friend  exactly  "  accoutred  as 
he  was/')  and  panted,  and  wiped  away  '^  the  plentiful  moisture  which 
encumhered  "  his  hrow,  as  Cowper  (very  nearly)  says  or  sings. 

A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  rest  the  comhatants,  and  again 
they  went  to  work,  performing,  with  great  activity  and  ingenuity,  all  the 
evolutions  of  attack  and  defence  according  to  the  most  approved  method 
of  the  hieb'Oomment ;  their  seconds  following  every  movement  by  tbeii 
side,  with  rapiers  interposed,  to  protect  the  principals  from  anything 
like  foul  play,  and  the  vulnerable  parts  of  their  bodies  from  any  chance^ 
medley  touch  of  the  villainous  *^  cold  iron." 

Heat  after  heat  went  on  to  the  number  of  five,  until  at  last  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  rivals  were  by  far  too  clever*  I  was  tired  aa  much,  at 
least,  as  they  were.  AU  excitement  was  worn  out;  and,  in  a  moat  san- 
guinary yearning  for  the  conclusion,  I  mentally  exclaimed-^ 

"  Fee-faw-fum  t 
Oh,  for  the  blood  of  a  German  man ! " 

t  should  not  have  cared  much  had  it  been  that  of  a  Frenchman — ^ay,  or 
an  Irishman  even.  Suspense,  like  the  celebrated  sauce  in  the  **  AimM.* 
nach  des  Gourmands,"  would  make  one  manger  son  pere. 

And  at  last  the  long-wished-for  demonstration  of  a  wound  was  made, 
by  a  very  pretty  stream  trickling,  like  a  narrow  skein  of  crimsom  silk^ 
from  the  tip  of  my  tricolour  hero's  chin,  right  down  upon  hia  pkutran. 
Down  fell  the  rapiers  in  a  trice ;  off  flew  the  ccuquettes  ;  up  sprang  the 
little  doctor,  with  his  sky-blue  coat  and  nankeen  pantaloons,  from  the 
bench  on  which  he  had  been  dosing  for  full  twenty  minutes )  forward 
hobbled  the  old  woman  with  the  basin  and  sponge ;  backward  rvn  the 
boy  who  attended  to  pick  up  the  weapons ;  out  straggled  the  spectators; 
off  stalked  the  victor,  as  proud  as  Polyphemus ;  and  away  nivLok  the 
vanquished,  leaning  on  his  friend's  arm  in  a  manner  so  sneaking,  as  to 
lower  full  cent.-per-cent.  my  already  exhausted  sympathy  in  his  favour. 
The  pleasantest  reUef  to  my  fatigued  and  disappointed  spirit  was  to 
learn  that  my  Frenchman  was,  after  all,  not  a  Frenchman,  and  that  his 
tri-coloured  hatband  was  only  the  badge  of  the  particular  section  of  the 
University  league  to  which  he  belonged.  No  sign  or  token  of  courtesy 
followed  this  catastrophe, — ^no  shake  of  the  hand— no  look  of  regret,— 
but  a  mutual  scowl  of  sullen  indifference.  The  men  were  probably  bitter 
enemies  for  ever. 

And  so  ended  the  paukeret^ — a  poor  aflair — an  abortion  of  baae-bom 
and  ill-bred  valour,  begotten  in  a  mer  hraamery,  and  brought  forth  in  a 
foein-^mrthschaflf  unsponsored  by  any  h%h  or  noble  sentiment,  undig- 
nified by  any  trait  of  generosity  or  pride.  The  tilting-bouta  of  chivalfj 
were  bravely  barbarous ;  but  these  scratching-matches  of  civilissation  are 
thoroughly  base. 

In  giving  this  sketch  of  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  Oerman  life,  and 
in  stating,  but  by  no  means  exaggerating,  the  impression  it  produced 
on  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  youths  of  Germany  are  deficient 
in  that  animal  courage  which  too  often  urges  the  young  men  of  other 
nations  into  personal  conflicts,  and  makes  them  aflairs  of  life  and 
death.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  as  xtfAj  as  any  others  to  fight  d  Pirn* 
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trance  when  there  is  ample  cause  for  it.  And  perhaps  the  very  habits 
of  such  i^obie  encounters  as  I  have  described  is  a  check  to  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  deadly  quarrels  among  them.  That  such  quarrels  do  take 
place,  I  can  myself  vouch,  for  I  once  witnessed  a  sad  proof  of  the  fact| 
in  the  circumstance  which  I  shall  now  record. 

I  was  one  dark  January  night  occupied  at  my  writing-desk,  weaving 
a  woof  of  historical  events,  crossed  with  a  warp  of  fiction— or  sketching 
some  light  profile  of  national  portraiture — or  endeayouring  to  rouse  a 
spark  of  English  feeling  for  the  trampled-on  country  in  which  I  could 
not  live  without  being  interested  for  it — but  whether  it  was  a  volume,  or 
a  monthly,  or  a  daily  **  article  "  at  which  I  worked  is  of  small  matter  to 
the  event  by  which  my  labours  were  interrupted. 

A  low,  moaning  melody  was  borne  on  the  gusts  which  swept  down  the 
Valley  of  the  Neckar,  at  the  opening  of  which  the  town  of  Heidelberg  is 
situated.  Its  one  main  street,  running  for  a  mile  between  the  river  and 
the  mountains,  formed  a  channel  for  the  free  passage  of  the  dirge— fof 
such  I  soon  ascertained  it  to  be.  Looking  from  my  window,  I  observed 
a  lurid  glow  rising  above  the  house-tops  and  throwing  its  red  reflection 
upon  the  snow  which  covered  them.  A  waving  cloud  of  thick  smoke 
marked  the  line  of  the  procession,  the  leaders  of  which  soon  appea)-ed 
coming  round  a  slight  curve  in  the  long,  narrow  street. 

I  immediately  knew  it  to  be  a  student's  funeral  which  thus  roused 
with  lugubrious  harmony  (he  snow-enveloped  dulness  of  the  place,  and 
sent  out  a  crowd  of  youdis  to  parade  the  town,  many  of  them  in  costumei 
incongruous  with  the  season,  and  not  quite  consistent  with  the  scene; 
but  the  whole  solemnity  showing  an  arrangement  of  martial  discipline 
which  made  it  more  than  commonly  impressive. 

The  six  leaders  were  wrapped  in  dark  cloaks,  and  stalked  on  some  pacetf 
tiefore  the  band,  composed  of  horns,  bugles,  and  bass  instruments,  whose 
wailing  tones  swelled  otit  as  the  procession  approached,  in  a  strain  of 
commingled  depth  and  wildness.  Next  appeared  a  young  man  of  almost 
gigantic  height,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  large  military  boots  and 
spuTB,  a  huge  cocked  hat,  trimmed  with  white  feathers,  a  coloured  scarf 
across  his  shoulders,  long  white  cavalry  gauntlets  reaching  nearly  to  his 
elbows,  and  a  drawn  rapier  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  director  of  the 
Tarious  manoeuvres,  and  nis  motions  of  command  were  obeyed  along  the 
whole  moving  columns,  whose  double  files,  of  some  hundreds  in  number, 
stretched  down  the  entire  length  of  the  main  street. 

All  the  men  thus  forming  the  living  hedge  at  both  sides  carried 
torches,  which  were  flourished  in  irregular  movements,  some  dashing 
the  blazing  ends  at  times  against  the  frozen  snow  on  which  they  walked, 
producing  by  the  mixture  of  flame  and  smoke  a  strangely  solemn  effect 
of  brilliancy  and  gloom.  There  were  a  couple  of  dozen  of  the  youths 
dressed  in  the  same  grotesque  mixture  of  civil  and  military  costume  as 
the  chief  captain,  and  who  followed  his  commands  in  regulating  the 
march.  But  not  a  word  was  spoken  aloud,  no  sound  was  heard  through* 
out  the  peopled  streets  save  the  oppressive  harmony  of  the  dead  march, 
in  strains  indescribably  plaintive  and  original,  the  slow  tramp  of  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  and  the  heavy  tolling  of  the  church  bell,  as  the  procession 
approached  the  burial-ground,  which  was  a  short  distance  from,  but  not 
in  sight  of,  the  house  I  occupied. 

The  cofBn-bearerB  wore  suitable  cloaks,  sombre  and  fitted  to  protect 
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the  wearer  from  the  frosty  air  and  the  drifting  flakes  of  snow  which 
were  hurried  on  by  the  east  wind.  But  at  each  side  of  the  bier  walked 
six  or  eight  chief  mourners,  all  bareheaded,  dressed  in  full  suits  of  black, 
with  silk  stockings,  thin  shoes,  and  chapeaux  bras  under  the  arm !  How 
civilization  and  refmement  lose  themselves  in  burlesque,  thought  I ;  and 
what  a  chance  there  is  of  those  foolish  followers  of  an  absurd  fashion 
falling  victims  in  their  turn,  but  to  a  death  less  glorious  even  than  that 
which  has  sent  this  one  to  his  last  account ! 

A  concentrated  blaze  of  light,  rising  far  above  the  tall  and  leafless 
trees,  soon  marked  the  spot  where  the  mortal  remains  of  the  young  duel- 
list were  lowered  into  the  earth,  while  his  hundreds  of  former  compa- 
nions stood  round  in  serried  circles,  doing  honour  to  his  obsequies.  I 
could  not  withdraw  from  the  contemplation  of  the  scene,  although  it  was 
only  through  the  mind's  eye  it  was  evident.  The  whole  procession  had 
passed  out  of  sight,  with  the  straggling  citizens  of  both  sexes,  young  and 
old,  by  whom  it  was  accompanied  in  solemn  silence.  The  long  street 
was  quite  abandoned,  and  the  rays  from  the  few  lamps  which  swung  at 
wide  intervals  across,  fell  heavily  upon  the  snow  and  the  dark  buildings 
at  either  side.  Suddenly  a  loud  burst  of  song  rose  upon  the  air.  Tht 
deep  harmony  of  hundreds  of  male  voices  was  joined  in  the  requiem, 
and  quite  overpowered  the  instnunental  accompaniment.  It  was  sad 
and  solemn  beyond  all  description.  No  female  notes  lightened  the  full- 
throated  harmony.  Never  did  sorrow  find  a  more  fitting  tone  than  in 
the  chorus  of  that  deep  lament. 

I  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire  to  mingle  with  the  throng.  An 
impulse  of  sadness  hurried  me  resistlessly  along,  as  the  swell  of  the  sea 
heaves  a  vessel  on  its  silent  course.  I  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the 
grave-yard.  But  all  was  once  more  still.  The  death-dirge  had  ceased, 
and  the  earth-heap  was  loosely  piled  over  the  body  which  had  taken  its 
dark  berth  below.  The  crowd  quickly  began  to  hurry  forth.  In  a 
moment  or  two  more  the  band  appeared  outside,  and  it  struck  up  a  new, 
a  less  solemn,  but  a  not  less  impressive  strain  than  before.  It  was  one 
of  those  fine  martial  airs  to  which  men  move  to  battle,  which  thrill 
through  the  nerves,  and  call  the  dull  or  stagnant  feelings  to  arms. 
Every  one  present  seemed  to  feel  the  inspiration.  The  procession  which 
was  now  formed  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  military  train.  There  was 
no  cofiin,  no  bier,  and  apparently  no  mourners.  A  tone  of  excited,  of 
desperate  ardour  pervaded  those  whose  measured  steps  so  lately  kept 
time  with  the  melancholy  music  of  the  dirge.  The  horns  echoed  along 
the  wood-covered  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  procession  now  moved 
back  towards  the  buildings  of  the  university,  and  the  majestic  ruins  of 
the  castle  above  returned  the  bugle's  tones  in  wild  and  half  unearthly 
mimicry.  The  grotesque  diversity  of  costumes  worn  by  the  students, 
their  countenances  var}'ing  from  beardless  animation  to  hair-covered 
ferocity,  the  gestures  with  which  each  man  tossed  his  flaring  torch 
above  his  head,  the  glittering  of  the  sword-blades  here  and  there,  the 
wintry  harshness  of  the  scene,  the  wind-gusts  heard  at  intervals  in  the 
skeleton  branches  of  the  trees,  all  formed  a  whole  of  combinations,  each 
one  in  fierce  keeping  with  the  rest. 

We, — for  I  had  joined  the  crowd  and  felt  myself  identified  with  the 
ceremony, — arrived  at  the  large  square  of  the  university.  Here  the 
leaders  halted  the  torch-bearers  in  double  ranks,  at  each  of  the  four 
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Bides ;  and  at  a  signal  given,  every  one  advanced  towards  the  centre, 
and  flung  his  flambeau  on  the  earth.  In  a  few  minutes  the  accumulation 
of  fiery  brands  formed  a  considerable  pile ;  and,  while  a  thick  volume  of 
flame  and  smoke  rose  up,  and  was  carried  rapidly  down  the  wind,  the 
whole  assembly  once  more  shouted  a  chorus  of  almost  stunning  harmony. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  German  youths  are  trained  to  vocal  music  ; 
and  the  effect  of  several  hundreds,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  singing 
in  parts  and  without  a  note  of  discord,  one  of  their  grandest  nationcd 
hymns,  baffles  imagination,  and  defies  the  pen. 

It  required  but  little  stretch  of  fancy  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  rose  on  this  union  of  incense  and  melody.  It  seemed  emble- 
matic of  that  holy  desire  for  freedom  which  swells  and  glows  in  the 
Grerman  heart.  A  people  imbued  with  a  strong  passion  so  developed 
cannot,  I  thought,  be  doomed  to  perpetual  thraldom.  There  is  a  long- 
ing after  liberty  that  must  some  time  find  a  vent  and  secure  a  triumph. 
Then  let  not  the  youths  of  these  fine  European  tracts  be  hastily  judged, 
on  isolated  instances  of  bad  taste  or  unworthy  habits.  Their  eccentricities 
may  arise  from  a  vague  longing  for  distinction ;  their  wayward  doings 
be  but  ambition  seeking  the  right  road.  A  keen  sense  of  political 
debasement  may  make  them  both  restless  and  dull.  But  when  the 
trumpet  shall  sound  the  hour  of  their  regeneration,  the  despots  may 
quiver  in  their  core !  Such  a  scene  as  this  speaks  home  to  the  heart. 
The  men  who  look  and  feel  as  these  men  do  must  finally  work  out  their 
political  salvation.  These  universities,  with  all  their  besetting  sins,  are  fine 
nurseries  for  noble  thought.  Here  the  prince  and  the  peasant  sit  side  by 
side,  read  the  same  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  breathe  the  same  atmosphere 
of  truth.  Here  are  no  badges  of  privilege ;  no  circles  of  exclusion ;  no 
inordinate  masses  of  wealth  and  pride,  represented  by  the  scions  of  an 
arrogant  aristocracy.  Here  are  princes — I  have  seen  and  known  such — 
only  distinguished  by  superior  modesty ;  and  the  sons  of  husbandmen 
working  their  way  up  to  the  loftiest  seats  of  literature  and  science. 
Here  individuals  of  all  classes  respect  each  other's  station,  because 
they  value  their  own.  Here,  as  in  the  country  at  large,  there  is  no 
straining  at  distinction,  beyond  the  easy  reach  of  every  one — no  ruinous 
profusions,  for  appearance  sake — no  servile  estimate  of  consequence — 
no  idolatry  of  rank.  Here,  thank  Heaven !  there  are  no  tuft-hunters,  for 
here  there  are  no  tufts.  Every  man  walks  the  streets  and  paces  the  halls 
in  a  general  equality ;  and  the  memory  of  Alma  Mater  in  afler  life  is 
not  stained  with  thoughts  of  insolent  pretension  on  the  one  hand,  and 
envious  enmity  on  the  other.  The  preventive  system  is  really  the  wise 
one,  where  the  common  weaknesses  of  human  nature  are  at  risk. 

With  this  plan  of  political  education  in  full  force,  the  country  must 
and  will  be  saved,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  oratory  of  cowards  who 
dread  the  torrent  of  improvement.  There  is  still  an  instinct  of  feudality, 
as  well  as  of  a  love  for  the  fatherland,  lurking  in  the  German  mind. 
But  they  are  widely  distinct.  Patriotism  is  the  source  of  noble  things. 
Veneration  for  power  is  a  prostration  of  the  mind.  In  proportion  as  the 
chief  of  the  state  acts  as  beseems  the  chosen  of  the  people  he  should  be 
honoured,  and  praised,  and  loved. 

"  But  loyalty  fast  held  to  fools  doth  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly." 
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Part  II. 

Rbader,  you  have  made  your  erUrie  into  the  day-rooiaB  of  Barrett's 
Hotel ;  but  the  honouiB  of  inauguration  into  the  sleeping  apartmcnta 
yet  await  you. 

Precisely  at  three-quarters  past  nine,  p.m.,  a  warning  bell  rings  to 
notify  the  approach  of  *' roosting  time;"  and  as  old  Cripplegate  tolls 
the  hour  of  ten  appear  the  turnkeys,  who,  rattling  their  keys  ag^nst  the 
grated  windows,  cry,  "Come,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  and  in  a  few 
short  moments  the  knights  are  locked  upon  the  respective  landins^places 
adjoining  their  bed-wards ;  then  commences  a  ceremony,  in  itselx  wordiy 
**  the  order,"  imposing  and  awful  to  the  new  candidate  for  knigfathoodi 
in  which  the  elder  brethren  of  the  cross  all  take  part.  Rugs  and 
blankets  from  the  straw-beds  are  put  in  requisition  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  adorning  and  concealing  the  wearers,  under  which  each  man 
carries  a  pillow,  to  be  hereafter  made  use  of  as  occasion  may  serve.  The 
newly-made  captive  is  ordered  to  bed ;  he  obeys — ^but  with  something 
like  instinctive  horror,  as  he  surveys  the  group  of  ruffianly-looldng 
fellows  around  him.  A  procession  is  then  formed  of  the  rug  and  blanket 
men,  each  armed  with  a  mop  or  broom,  their  craniums  covered  with 
washing-basins  or  other  utensils;  the  steward  of  the  bed-room,  sur- 
rounded by  his  satellites,  commences  a  march  towards  his  victim,  he, 
and  his  choir  chanting  as  they  go,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  mass,  distributing  water  from  pewter-pots  to  all  persons  within  reach 
of  their  benediction ;  certain  rules  are  read  by  the  steward,  which  is  a 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  regular  battle — ^brooms,  pillows,  mops, 
bed-furniture  are  hurled  on  all  sides,  candles  are  extinguished,  and  in 
the  general  scuffle,  the  "  sacred  helmets  "  are  not  unfVequently  reduced 
to  atoms ;  one,  however,  being  always  in  reserve,  upon  which  the  *'  new 
member  "  is  expected  to  swear  that  he  will  be  a  true,  fiuthfui,  and  obe- 
dient knight;  he  is  then  ordered  to  pay  the  chamberlain  sixpence, 
scream  a  song,  and  afterwards  go  to  sleep.  But  woe !  woe  !  thrice-told 
woe!  be  to  the  proud  presumptuous  mortal  who  dare  resist!  Such 
have  been  compelled  to  pass  whole  nights  upon  the  staircase  as  they 
best  could,  deprived  of,  and  shut  out  from,  the  mean  comforts  of  Mr. 
Barrett's  bed-chambers,  no  refractory  member,  who  refuses  to  submit  to 
these  ceremonies,  being  permitted  to  profane  the  county  straw.  By  the 
way,  I  cannot  but  remark  that  this  society  calls  itself  a  repubUc,  but 
in  no  government  whatever  do  despotism  and  tyranny  reign  more  abso- 
lutely. 

A  medical  attendant  is  attached  to  this  hotel,  at  a  liberal  salary; 
but  as  the  knights  are  not  unfrequently  troubled  with  hypochondriasis 
and  lowness  of  spirits  upon  their  initiation,  his  visits  are  like  those  of 
Angels,  "  few  and  far  between,"  kindly  fearing  that  his  presence  may 
remind  them  of  "  ills  they  know  not."  I  must,  however,  in  justice 
to  this  gentleman  declare,  that  upon  the  only  occasion  I  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  his  assistance,  I  found  him  prompt,  obliging,  and  polite. 
Considering,  however,  the  large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  that 
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are  yearly  placed  under  bis  care,  a  resident  Galen  it  mucb  to  be  desired, 
and  higbly  requisite.  In  many  cases  of  emergen<^,  wbicb  occur  fre- 
quently, and  especially  during  tbe  period  tbat  tbe  epidemic  called 
**  influenza "  raged  in  London,  very  serious  consequences  migbt  baFe 
arisen,  but  for  the  obliging  assistance  of  one  or  otber  of  tbe  knights* 
pblebotomisersy  who  happened  at  tbe  moment  (most  luckily  for  tbe 
patients)  to  be,  as  canons  and  prebendaries  would  say,  '*  in  residence." 

A  room  called  the  ^  sick  ward  *'  is  appropriated  to  invalids,  in  which 
are  two  female  nurses,  who,  from  tbe  account  given  by  their  patients,  are 
not  overstocked  with  tenderness ;  their  hearts,  made  of  ^  sterner  stuf^" 
sympathize  not  with  suffering  humanity.  **  Pity  "  is  not  their  band- 
maiden  ;  with  them  the  softness,  peculiar  to  "  the  sex,"  dwells  not ;  or 
at  Boost,  appears  only  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  sick  man's  purse. 
An  old  Irishman,  redueed  from  a  state  of  comfort  as  a  respectable  trades- 
9ian»  to  one  of  great  miseiyi  under  the  care  of  these  matrons  during  some 
lireeks,  was  a  quizzical  compound  of  wit,  originality,  and  irascibility, 
and  ev^  in  a  state  of  war  with  them.  So  long  as  a  patient  has  money, 
these  harridans  will  contrive  to  detain  him  as  long  as  possible  amongst 
them ;  tbat  gone,  the  poor  wretch,  unless  be  be  extremely  ill,  is  reported 
convalescent,  and  they  get  rid  of  him. 

Lawyers  thrive  abundanUy  upon  the  distresses  of  the  White  Cross 
knights,  and  though  ^^  it  were  treason  to  doubt  tbe  '  honourable  yrofei* 
non^  "  a  few  strong  cautions,  as  to  whom  amongst  the  tribe  they  may 
employ,  are,  notwithstanding,  exhibited  in  tbe  (bffisrent  wards,  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  such  as  have  been  kna\xm  to  plunder  their  clients^  in 
order  that  they  may  be  avoided  for  tbe  future.  Many  attomies  prac- 
tising in  the  Insolvent  Court  have  an  agent  in  each  ward,  who  receives 
a  douceur  of  10^.,  sometimes  more,  for  every  client  obtained  through 
bia  ipfluenoe ;  these  agents  are  prisoners,  and  generally  tbe  stewards  of 
the  respective  wards,  who  being  the  first  persons  to  whom  new  captives 
are  introduced,  have  the  best  opportunities  of  ferreting  out  their  affairs, 
and  recommending  tbe  patrons  who  best  pav  themselves.  Amongst  these 
liberal  lawyers  are  some  very  unprineipled  fellows,  who  prey  upon  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  of  others  as  vmtures  upon  carrion ;  these  make 
their  daily  appearance  in  hopes  of  finding  fresh  victims,  and  they  are, 
alas !  seldom  disappointed.  One  of  this  genus,  doubtless  possessing 
more  expanded  notions  of  charity  than  tbe  gen«nl  body,  mvariably 
cautions  thowe  persons  whom  be  addresses,  (and  the^  include  the  whole 
**  order  ")  against  the  entire  race,  excepting  him$eif,  of  whom  be  has 
tbe  best  opinion,  and  with  whom  he  stands  perfectly  well  |  his  disinter- 
estedness excites  tbe  surprise  of  members,  until  they  are  informed,  (by 
himself)  that  be  is  '^  the  most^  if  not  the  only  respectable  man  of  the 
profession,**  Small  cards  of  address  with  which  this  benevolent  quibble 
abounds,  are  tenderly  thurst  into  tbe  band  of  bis  hearer,  with  a  few 
words  at  parting,  such  as,  ^*  Shall  be  happy  to  serve  you,  Sir ;  am  a 
respectable  man,  with  lots  of  business.  Sir." — *^  Good  morning,  but 
pray  be  eauiiotu^  Sir."  From  all,  however,  tbat  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  (/  believe)  Mr.  A—  standls  nearer  tbe  mark  "  integrity,"  than 
most  of  the  fraternity  hanging  on  at  "  Barrett's ;"  he  will  endeavour  to 
make  as  mucb  money  of  him  as  possible,  (and,  by  tbe  by,  who  amongst 
them  will  not  ?)  but  bis  attention  will  be  given  to  bia  client,  and  /  asn 
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told  by  himself,  that  he  has  been  known,  in  cases  of  poverty,  to  cany  men 
through  the  Insolvent  Court,-'*  free,  gratis,  for  nothing  at  all!" 

This  place  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  an  '*  imperium  in  imperio." 
The  great  diversity  of  characters,  and  the  close  association  in  which  all 
are  compelled,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  live  with  each  other,  their  good 
or  bad  qualities  display  themselves  involuntarily,  and  almost  hourly,  and 
afford  continual  sources  of  amusing  and  instructive  reflection  to  the 
observer  of  human  nature.  Baronets,  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
black-legs,  swell-mob  gentry,  and  rogues  of  all  degrees^  form  a  more 
motley  group  than' I  should  imagine  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  advantages  derivable  to  society  from  this  sublime  dis- 
dain of  classification  cannot  but  strike  my  reader?. 

Many  a  man  enters  this  place  with  clean  hands,  and  an  honest  heart, 
but  departs  a  villain.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  other  result. 
Men  of  mind,  and  men  of-  industrious  habits,  are  here  condemned  to 
pass  months  of  their  time  in  gross  demoralizing  idleness — cards, 
marbles,  or  any  other  occupation,  no  matter  how  degrading  or  how 
puerile,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  "  killing  time." 

Th^  **  fraudulent  debtor"  stands  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  he 
who  is  honest  and  industrious,  though  unfortunate.  Can  any  thinking 
man,  then,  be  surprised  that  numbers  become  contaminated  ?  If  men 
of  superior  attainments  can  scarcely  escape,  and  there  are  many  of  this 
class  who,  knowing  the  dread  effects  of  this  debasing  atmosphere, 
exclaim  bitterly  against  the  pernicious  sptem — ^what  evils  must  not  bat 
result  to  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  ? 

Imprisonment  for  debt  is  absurd  and  cruel.  It  is  a  notorious  £iict, 
that  creditors  rarely  obtain  even  ty)0  shillings  in  the  pound  from  their 
incarcerated  debtors.  Who  benefits,  then,  by  the  practice  ?  Ceitainly 
neither  creditors,  debtors,  nor  society  in  general;  on  the  contrary,,  o/^ 
are  materially  injured — the  first,  by  the  loss  of  their  money — the  second, 
by  the  acquirement  of  idle  and  vicious  habits — and  the  latter,  •  by  the 
Iwd  example  and  practice  of  the  preceding.  Lawyers,  sheriff's  officers, 
governors,  chaplains,  and  all  the  immediate  attendants  upon  prisons, 
are  the  only  persons  who  thrive  upon  the  system.  Hear  what  Dr. 
Johnson  says : — ^*  Although  the  misfortunes  of  an  indirndueU^do  not 
extend  their  influence  to  manyy  yet  if  the  relations  and  effects  of  con- 
sanguinity and  friendship  are  taJcen  into  consideration,  and  the  general 
reciprocation  of  wants  and  benefits,  which  make  one  man  dear  or  neces- 
sary to  another,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  every  man 
languishing  in  prison  gives  trouble  of  some  kind  or  other  to  two  others, 
who  either  love  or  need  him.  By  this  mtdtiplication  of  misery,  distress 
is  thus  extended  in  a  threefold  ratio." 

Some  men  there  have  been,  who  have  preferred  living  years  in  priaoii 
to  paying  their  just  and  perhaps  impoverished  creditors.  Such  men 
should  be  made  to  suffer ;  but  is  the  fact  so  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  -  How 
many  men  of  fortune  in  the  '^  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  within  the 
Rules "  of  both,  have  lived,  and  are  now  living,  in  comfort  and  ease 
(some  in  absolute  splendour)  upon  those  means  which  ought,  in  com- 
mon justice,  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  their  debts  ?  Many  men 
spend  their  hundreds  (some  few  their  thousands)  per  annum  in  these 
places,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  good — ^libwrty  excepted ;  whilst 
the  unfortunate  tradesman,  ruined,  perhaps,  by  these  circumstances,  and 
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the  poor  mechanic,  depending  upon  his  labour  and  industry,  are  sud- 
denly torn  from  their  homes,  families,  and  occupations,  and  incarcerated 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  there  to  languish  in  indolence  and  misery. 
But  the  misery  of  jails  is  not  half  their  evil ;  they  are  filled  with  every 
corruption  which  poverty  and  wickedness  can  engender  between  them, 
with  all  the  shameless  and  profligate  enormities  that  can  he  produced  by 
the  impudence  of  ignominy  and  the  malignity  of  despair. 

I  have  known  persons  who,  for  three  whole  weeks^  loathing  with 
disgust  the  association  into  which  they  bad  fallen,  have  '*  refused  to  be 
comfortedy"  yet  have  ultimately  become  joyous  and  reckless  as  the  most 
abandoned.  Men  thrown  into  gaol,  after  a  brief  communion  with  their 
fellow-prisoners,  feel  that  the  public  eye  is  lost,  and  that  the  power  of 
the  law  is  spent ;  here  there  are  no  blushes,  fe\o  fears. 

Every  one  fortifies  himself  as  he  best  can  against  his  own  sensibility, 
endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the  arts  practised  on  himself,  and  gains 
the  kindness  of  his  companions  by  similitude  of  manners. 

Morality  is  sapped  to  its  very  foundation  in  such  places.  Chaplains 
may  pray,  preach,  expound,  and  exhort,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a 
*'  Paul,"  the  fervour  and  devotion  of  a  *'  David,"  or  the  religious  zeal 
and  love  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  combined,  and  their  efforts  will 
be  vain,  so  long  as  men  are  condemned — compelled  to  live  in  idleness,  and 
in  association  with,  not  unfrequently,  characters  of  the  very  worst 
description^  who,  from  their  very  boldness  in  iniquity,  awe  their  fellows, 
and  acquire  a  fatal  influence  over  minds  less  strong  and  less  steeped  in 
vice  than  their  own. 

Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  are  so  well  worthy  attention,  that  I  trust  an 
apology  will  not  be  necessary  for  introducing  them.  '*  The  monastic 
institutions,"  said  the  great  lexicographer,  ^*  have  been  often  blamed  as 
tending  to  retard  the  increase  of  mankind ;  and  perhaps  retirement  ought 
rarely  to  be  permittedy  except  to  those  whose  employment  is  consistent 
with  abstraction^  and  who,  though  solitary ^  will  not  be  idle  ;  to  those 
whom  infirmity  makes  useless  to  others^  or  who  have  paid  their  due 
proportion  to  society ;  and  to  those  whoy  /utving  lived  for  others^  may  be 
dismissed  to  live  for  themselves, 

"  But  whatever  be  the  evil  or  folly  of  these  retreats^  those  have  no  right 
to  censure  them  whose  prisons  contain  greater  numbers  tfum  the  monas^ 
teries  of  other  countries. 

**  It  is  surely  less  criminal  and  less  foolish  to  permit  inaction  than  to 
compel  it ;  to  comply  with  doubtful  opinions  of  happiness^  than  condemn 
to  certain  and  apparent  misery ;  to  indulge  the  extravagances  of  erro- 
neous piety,  than  to  multiply  and  enforce  temptations  to  wickedness.** 

Of  all  evils,  that  of  imprisonment  for  small  debts  is  surely  the  most 
barbarous — the  most  senseless^  of  which  any  nation  pretending  to  a  high 
state  of  civilization  can  possibly  be  guilty.  In  what  is  denominated  the 
forty-shilling  ward  of  this  prison,  there  are  not  less  than  1200  inmates 
during  the  year;  these  remain  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  days, 
according  to  their  respective  debts ;  during  which  period  they  receive 
the  county  allowance  of  bread  and  beef — the  parishes  in  which  they 
may  reside  supporting  their  families  during  the  imprisonment  of  their 
natural  protectors :  thus,  an  exceedingly  heavy  burden  falls  upon  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  county  and  poor-rates,  not  only  without  an  eqai-^ 
valent  goody  but  for  a  positive  and  most  extensive  evil  in  the  destruction 
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of  moTfil  and  industrfous  habits  amongst  tbat  class  of  peraone  wlio  aie 
doomed  to  live  by  the  ^'  sweat  of  their  brow," 

An  old  man,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  was  brought  from  Enfield  one 
momingi  for  a  debt  of  rnn^  shillings^  This  old  fellow  was  lame,  and 
otherwise  so  exceedingly  infirm,  that  it  became  necessary  to  hire  a  cart 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  to  this  place ;  he  had  a  wife  twenty 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  two  children,  who  were  left  to  the  can: 
of  the  parish  during  the  fifteen  days  he  remained  here  to  wipe  off  the 
debt.  His  infirmities  had  for  along  period  prevented  him  from  doing  any 
work  of  a  laborious  nature,  and  that  only  which  he  had  been  able  to 
pursue  of  late  was  to  scare  birds  from  corn-fields,  for  which,  when 
employed,  he  received  one  shilling  per  diem.  The  debt  was  for  a  score 
at  a  chandler's  shop,  incurred  during  a  period  when  there  were  either  no 
birds  to  frighten,  or  no  CA)m  for  them  to  devour. 

This  man  remained  during  the  period  prescribed  by  law,-^or,  in  other 
words,  he  had  '^  nine  shillings'  worth  at  Barrett's ;"  and  then,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inability  to  walk,  he  was  provided  with  money  to  take  him- 
self home  again. 

The  public  and  the  creditor  wore  great  gainers  by  this  man's  incarce- 
ration !  for  which  the  former  paid,  in  one  shape  or  another,  about  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  original  demand  ! 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  during  my  stay  in  that  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  an  accident  of  rather  an  extraordinary  nature  occurred 
to  a  soldier  of  the  d6th  regiment,  then  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
cleaning  his  accoutrements  in  the  gallery  or  veranda  of  the  barntcks,  in 
the  island  of  Barbados,  upon  the  first  floor,  when  his  ramrod  accident- 
ally fell  over  the  balcony,  which  he  requested  a  person  below  to  throw  up 
to  him,  leaning  at  the  same  time  over  the  balustrade  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  it ;  it  was  thrown,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  comer  of  the  poor 
fellow's  right  eye,  close  to  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  whither  it  had 
entered  ta  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  required  the  greatest 
efforts  to  extract.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  great  agony,  and 
speechlessi  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  nerve  had  been  punctured 
which  paralyzed  the  tongue  and  the  whole  of  the  left  side :  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  he  recovered  his  speech,  but  the  perfect  use  of  the  left  arm 
and  leg  has  been  denied  him  to  the  present  hour.  This  man  was  sent 
home,  and  discharged  with  a  pension  of  ninepence  a-day :  having  only 
one  serviceable  arm,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  such  a  person  cannot 
be  much  of  a  labourer ;  he  is,  however,  enabled  to  earn  a  few  pence  by 
occasionally  turning  a  mangle.  This  unfortunate  being,  with  whose  mis- 
fortunes I  had  been  so  well  acquainted  at  the  period  of  their  occurrence, 
I  accidentally  found  in  this  place,  condemned  to  thirty  days'  imprison- 
ment in  total  idleness,  for  a  debt  of  twenty  shillings  and  ninepence  I 
Some  persons  will  perhaps  say  he  is  rightly  served  for  getting  into  debt ; 
but  I  maintain  not  more  rightly  than  is  the  creditor  who  trusted  him  by 
losing  his  money.  This  man  is  now  a  double  burden  ypon  the  commu- 
nity— as  a  pensioner  and  prisoner. 

Two  Irish  labourers,  one  for  a  debt  of  five  shillings  and  threepence,  the 
other  eight  and  sixpence,  were  incarcerated  about  the  same  time,  each  hav- 
ing wivesand  young  children — the  latter  five, the  former  eight;  at  the  time 
of  arrest  the  wife  of  one  of  them  had  fivepence  in  her  possession,  the  other 
nothing ;  neither  have  any  settlement  in  £ngland»  consequently  no  dam 
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upon  any  parish ;  the  mercy  of  the  oveneen  of  that  in  which  they  lived 
has  been  invoked,  and  not  in  vain,  but  to  a  very  small  amount—- viz., 
half  a  quartern  loaf  every  other  day  1  My  readers  will  exclaim  with  me, 
aa  the  apostles  did  of  old,  **  What  1  is  that  amongst  so  many  ?" 

These  are  only  a  few,  out  of  numberless  cases  which  might  be  cited, 
to  prove  the  cruelty,  iniquity,  and  folly  of  the  practice.  If  we  estimate 
at  merely  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day,  what  is  loft  by  the  inaction 
and  (xmsumed  in  the  mppori  of  each  man,  thus  chained  down  to  involun- 
tary idleness,  the  public  loss  will  amount  in  one  year  to  360,000/*  / 
talong  the  average  number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  to  be  16,000, 
according  to  a  statement  recently  laid  before  Parliament  And  I  am 
afraid  that  those  persons  who  are  best  acquainted  with  prisons  will  bo 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  my  statement  is  by  no  means  exaggerated, 
when  I  suppose  that  the  heaviness  of  sorrow,  the  corrosion  of  resent" 
ment^  the  corruption  of  confined  airy  want  of  exercise,  not  unfre* 
quentlu  of  food,  and  all  the  Inghtful  complicated  horrors  of  prisons  gene- 
Tally»  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  Ufe  of,  ai  lecut^  one  in  every  Jive 
of  those  that  are  shut  up  from  the  common  comforts  of  human  life :  thus 
perish  yearly  three  thousand  two  hundred  men,  overborne  by  sorrow, 
consumed  by  famine,  or  putrified  by  filth  !— many  in  the  most  vigorous 
and  useful  part  of  life ;  ror,  as  Dr.  Johnson  truly  says,  *'  the  thoughtless 
and  imprudent,  the  busy  and  the  active,  are  rarely  old." 

To  the  credit  of  the  present  Ministry,  the  abominable  law  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  about  to  be  removal  from  our  StatuteoBook,  by  Sir 
John  Campbell's  bill,  which  has  already  been  before  the  House  for  its 
abolition. 

So  great  a  change  as  this  will  effect  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference. 
**  Gentlemen  of  the  law,"  regarding  with  disgust  all  legal  reforms,  spare 
no  pains  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  a  belief,  that  this  bill  must 
necessarily  destroy  confidence,  and  open  a  door  for  swindling,  upon  an 
extended  scale.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  assumption ; 
thai  confidence  must  be  of  a  most  unsubstantial  nature j  that  has  no  other 
foundation  than  the  power  afforded  by  law  of  seizing  the  debtor's  body, 
in  defiiult  of  payment ;  and  it  would  not  require  a  Solomon  to  prove  tftat 
man  an  idiot,  of  no  common  degree,  who  would  credit  another^  to  any 
amount  whatever,  upon  the  certainty  of  putting  him  into  prison  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.  And  as  to  increased  opportunities  of  swindling,  that 
will  be  utterly  impossible,  unless  tradesmen,  with  the  old  law,  take  leave 
of  their  common  senses. 

The  Court  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  was  undoubtedly  a 
humane  emanation  from  the  legislature,  for  the  benefit  of  honest  but  un- 
fbrtunaie  men ;  in  some  instances  it  operates  thus ;  but,  in  very  many 
cases^  (and  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  by  fitr  the  greater  number,)  it  u 
a  cloak  for  fraud  upon  the  part  of  debtors,  and  not  unfrequendy  of  re- 
venge upon  that  of  creditors. 

It  is  almost  as  common  fbr  men  to  peijure  themselves  in  their  passage 
through  this  court  as  to  breathe ;  and  this  circumstance  is  of  such  daily 
occurrence,  that  numbers  not  only  make  no  secret  of  the  matter,  but 
pique  themselves  upon  their  ingenuity,  which  has  enabled  them  thus  to 
get  whitewashed,  and  preserve  means  for  themselves,  by  making  overpro^ 
periy  to  their  friends.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  nighly  honourable 
men  who  have  been  compelled^  from  misfortunes,  to  avail  .themselves  of 
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this  law  *  I  speak  not  of  such,  but  **  the  many,"  who,  having  led, 
hitherto,  perhaps,  blameless  lives,  and,  before  arrest,  would  have  scorned 
dishonesty  in  any  shape,  but,  torn  from  their  wives,  their  families,  their 
occupations,  and,  consequently,  from  the  means  of  maintaining  them,  they 
are  no  longer  the  men  they  were ;  imprisonment,  entailing  ruin,  makes 
them  callous ;  and  they  then  readily  fall  into  plans  and  schemes,  that, 
but  a  few  weeks  previous,  they  would  have  spumed  with  sentiments  of 
horror  and  disgust.  These  are  not  imaginary  statements,  but,  alas  !  too 
true,  of  the  vicious  effects  of  *'  imprisonment  for  debt,"  and  which  arc 
not  at  all  amelioratea  by  the  practice  and  conduct  of  very  many  of  the 
professional  men  who  frequent  this  and  other  like  places  as  attomies  of 
the  Insolvent  Court :  there  are  some  few  amongst  them  who  are  entitled 
to  be  classed  under  the  head  ^'  respectable,"  but  a  very  large  proportion 
can  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  the  appellation^  and  have  no  right,  there- 
fore, to  quarrel  with  me  for  wiUmolding  it.  Many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely needy  men,  who,  by  their  specious  manners  and  fair  promises, 
impose  upon  the  ignorant  and  credulous,  induce  such  to  sign  a  **  retainer," 
obtain  two,  three,  or  more  "  sovereigns,"  according  to  the  means  of  the 
client,  and  the  influence  they  have  acquired  over  him,  file  his  petition, 
and  then,  not  unfrequentlyy  neglect  him  altogether.  Many  such  cases 
have  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge ;  one  of  extreme  cruelty  I  win 
relate, 

A  poor  man  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  numerous  ^*  agents " 
with  which  this  place  is  infested,  who  contrived  to  get  from  the  friends 
of -his  client  various  sums,  to  the  amount  of  10/.  4^.,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  his  business  through  the  Insolvent  Court ; — the  petition  was 
filed  ;  the  schedule  commenced,  but  not  completed ;  and  the  poor  man 
was  totally  abandoned  by  this  corrupt  '*  agent."  Ten  weeks  have  passed 
since  this  circumstance  took  place — the  client  still  a  prisoner ;  and  ere 
he  can  obtain  relief,  he  must  commence  de  novo  with  another  attorney. 

Application  was  made  to  the  attorney  whom  the  agent  professed  to 
represent,  when  the  former  declared  thie  latter  had  robbed  him  of  various 
amounts,  and  this  amongst  others ;  whilst  the  agent  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  pronouncing  his  "  master,"  or  "  employer,"  or  whatever  he 
may  choose  to  call  him,  a  scoundrel,*  What  redress  has  the  sufierer  ? 
"  An  action,"  will  be  quickly  answered  by  many  persons.  But  where 
is  such  a  man,  as  the  one  1  have  described,  to  find  the  sum  of  money — 
the  fortune  (to  him)  necessary  to  go  into  a  court  of  law  ?  Our  here- 
ditary legislative  assembly  will  not  permit  us  to  have  cheap  iaw;  poor 
persons,  therefore,  must  go  without  it  altogether,  and  submit  to  imposi- 
tion, chicanery,  and  robbery,  no  matter  how  flagrant  in  their  nature  ! 

All  attempts  to  check  or  reduce  the  iniquity  of  the  system  by  which, 
imder  the  semblance  of  laWy  men  are  pillaged  of  their  property,  are 
virulently  opposed  by  my  Lord  Lyndhurst  with  all  the  ^*  profession  "  at 
his  heels ;  as  though  the  latter  had  a  **  vested  right "  in  the  goods  and 
fortunes  of  others,  for  tltem  to  appropriate^  in  the  shape  of  costs,  as 
they  may  think  proper. 

Law  in  this  "  Jujppy  country y"^*  this  "/ree  country,^*  is  &  positive  nui- 
sance^ in  which  no  man  ever  embarked  without  great  certain  loss.  A 
case  in  point  has  just  occurred  so  monstrous  in  degree,  that  it  ought  to 
be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  Englishman. 

*  Both  attorney  and  agent  have  now  totally  disappeared. 
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A  short  time  since  a  tradesman,  arrested  for  *^  taxed  costs,"  was 
cast  into  prison,  and  compelled  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  "  act  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors."  He  had  been  defendant  in  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  a  disputed  account,  amounting  to  17/.  14^. ;  acknowledg- 
ing a  debt  of  9/.  17^.  6d.,  he  paid  that  sum  into  court,  and  a  verdict  was 
given  against  him  for  an  additional  sum  of  1/.  14^.  Id.  and  costs, 
amounting  to  82/.  15^.  lld.l  20/.  he  had  paid  to  his  own  attorney 
in  the  matter,  thus  making  the  law  costs  amount  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  two  pounds^  fifteen  shillings^  and  eleven  pence  for 
the  recovery  of  one  pounds  fourteen  shillings^  and  one  penny  I  This 
action  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  before  my  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Lyndhurst.  Pursued  by  the  lawyer  for  the  taxed  costs,  the  defendant 
was  utterly  ruined,  and  has  now,  with  a  family  of  children,  after  ten  or 
twelve  weeks'  imprisonment,  to  commence  the  world  again  witlumt  credit 
and  witlumt  friends^  both  having  taken  flight  as  he  entered  these  gates. 

A  gentleman,  upon  whose  veracity  I  can  rely  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, declared  to  me,  some  time  ago,  that  for  an  original  disputed  debt  of 
eighteen  pounds^  he  had  already  paid  sixty-two  /  and  that  he  was  still 
indebted,  in  the  same  action,  seventy  pounds  more  I 

Comment  upon  a  system  which  upholds  and  sanctifies  such  diabolical 
wickedness  as  I  have  here  related  is  unnecessary.  The  world  is  be- 
coming daily  more  enlightened,  and  such  facts  (for  mine  are  no  supposi- 
titious tales,  no  fictions,  no  exaggerations,  but  plain^  well-authenticated^ 
positive  facts)  come  home  to  every  man's  understanding. 

Law  is  an  incubus  that  is  fast  destroying  all  the  energies  of  this 
once  great  country ;  the  infatuation  of  such  men  as  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
with  his  strong,  masterly  mind,  is  dreadfully  lamentable.  How  miserably 
wide  asunder  are  his  Lordship's  words  and  actions,  profession  and  prac- 
tice ;.  in  his  famous  speech  in  opposition  to  the*'  Local  Courts  Bill,"  his 
Lordship  said,  "It  was  monstrous  that  a  poor  man  should  be  driven  into 
an  expensive  court  for  the  recovery  of  a  small  sum  ;"  and,  with  the  same 
breath,  directed  all  his  power  against,  what  the  journals  of  the  day  aptly 
enough,  styled  "  the  poor  man^s  Bill"  Why,  his  Lordship  knows  per- 
fectly welly  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  so  expensive  as  law ;  nothing  so 
ruinous  to  the  man  who  embarks  in  it;  and,  if  indeed  his  Lordship  really 
had  been  in  ignorance  upon  the  subject  before,  he  can  no  longer  make 
the  same  plea,  whilst  the  appalling  information  given  by  Lord 
Brougham  to  his  Lordship  during  the  debate  upon  that  Bill  stands  upon 
record. 

We  hear  much  of  the  boasted  laws  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  "  ex- 
tend equally  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,^^  *'  that  the  fountain  of  justice  is 
open  to  all;"  but  every-day  fads  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  these 
assertions ;  and  one  fact,  upon  such  a  point,  outweighs  a  tJwusand  argu- 
ments. I  maintain,  and  defy  any  person  to  contradict  me  with  truth,  that, 
in  the  administration  of  law,  the  poor  cannot  partake  of  its  benefits ; 
they  can  be  shared  only  by  the  wealthy !  And  those  persons  who  have 
not  money  to  throw  away  amongst  lawyers,  must  of  necessity  put  up 
with  loss  and  robbery  ! 

Into  what  volumes  are  our  law-books  swollen  .'*  Who  can  read — who 
can  understand  and  reconcile  them  one  to  another?  Surely  common 
law  should  be  common  sense — ^but  who  will  say  that  that  is  always  the 
case  ?     Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  come  forward  and  declare,  that 
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either  common  sense  or  justice  bore  any  part  in  the  ciises  I  have  jnst 
cited  ?  How  often  are  things  so  perverted,  as  to  make  the  law  the 
means  of  the  greatest  oppression  ?  I  have  met  with  a  writer  who  declares, 
that  "  more  property  has  been  sunk  by  means  of  law  than  by  any  the 
most  wholesale  system  of  plunder  known !  Look  at  the  frightM 
expense  entailed  upon  the  recovery  of  just  debts ;  and  as  to  greater 
matters,  what  with  writs,  agents  at  Westminster  Hall,  attomies  in  the 
country,  the  dreadful  round  from  one  court  to  another,  the  assizes  and 
the  bar,  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  if  debtor  and  creditor,  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  be  not  irretrievably  ruined." 

It  is  really  quite  alarming  to  behold  the  swartns  of  attomies  with  which 
the  three  kingdoms  abound ;  and  to  think  of  the  vast  sum  that  must 
be  raised  fbr  uieir  maintenance. 

I  would  not  be  supposed  to  denounce  the  whole  proflession^^fSur  ftnm 
such  an  intention,  I  must  declare  that  I  have  Imown,  and  am  still 
acquainted  with  many  of  its  members  who  are  highly  honourable  men 
and  otnamenta  to  society ;  but  I  attack  the  system  (against  which  no 
fbrce  of  i6nguage  can  be  sufficiently  Severe)  which  enables  so  large  a 
number  of  aisreputcAle  persons  to  plunder  and  thrive  upon  the  dis* 
tresses  of  the  public. 

When  the  statute-law  is  brought  into  shorter  and  more  comprehensible 
Compass;  when  judgment  can  be  obtained  with  moderate  attendance  and 
expense,  that  men  may  not  be  ruined  by  the  law  from  which  they  sedr 
redress ;  and  when  gentlemen  of  the  law  are  in  earnest  to  obtain  such 
fbr  their  clients,  the  legal  institutiohs  of  the  country  will  be  revered,  and 
professors  of  the  law  respected. 

A  sott  of  prison  destiny  appears  to  be  the  lot  of  some  men.  An  indi- 
vidual now  in  this  place  has  been  a  prisoner  in  **  The  King's  Bench** 
eleven,  and  in  **  The  Fleet  **  nine  years.  This  man  is  now  about 
five-and  forty,  having  passed  half  his  life  in  prison.  Of  what  use  is 
he  to  society  r  None — nay  worse,  he  is  a  burden  upon  it,  **  a  drone  in 
the  hive  of  humanity.''  llie  lower  class  of  persons  confined  fbr  small 
debts,  fh)m  which  stated  periods  of  imprisonment  clear  them,  having 
once  entered  these  contaminating  precincts,  become  hardened  and  care- 
less hereafter,  acquire  dissolute  and  idle  habits,  lose  all  susceptibility  of 
shame,  and  frequently  return  three  and  four  times  within  as  many  yean 
into  this  place  of  captivity  and  vice. 

In  close  communion  with  a  society  so  diversified  and  ever-varying  as 
is  this — with  men  different  in  their  pursuits,  principles,  habits,  tempers, 
and  callitigs,  as  are  their  countenances,  the  philosopher  may  pass  un* 
contaminated,  and  find  abundant  food  for  usenil  and  interesting  contem- 
plation ;  but  who  will  dare  to  say  that  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the 
thoughtless  can  escape  uncorrupted-^unhardened  P  It  is  an  undisputed 
fact,  that  no  person  is  benefited  by  confinement  in  a  gaol  with  a  mixed 
multitude;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  many — very  many^  acquire 
habits  of  iniquity  there  which  they  never  again  can  shake  off. 

CTo  be  Continued.) 
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Iktelligbkt  foreigners,  who  htve  visited  our  country  with  a  Tiew  to 
study  the  minutice  of  our  institutions,  and  to  witness  their  practical 
application,  with  their  effects  upon  the  morals  and  conditions  of  the 
people^  have  concurred  in  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  want  of 
system,  unison,  and  co-operation  among  our  public  functionaries,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  to  the  moralization  of  the 
poor.  If  we  put  any  machinery  in  work  to  check  crime,  and  improve 
the  morals  of  the  lower  orders,  we  are  sure  to  let  some  part  of  the  me*- 
cbanism  be  out  of  order ;  or  we  allow  some  contiguous  power  to  lie  idle, 
though  its  exertions  may  be  material  to  the  main  design ;  or  we  do  much 
worse,  in  permitting  some  antagonist  power  to  operate  actively  in  neu*- 
traliating  our  efforts  and  destroying  the  effects  or  all  our  labours.  We 
have  no  prkfets  or  sou'pr&fets  to  our  counties,  no  public  prosecutors, 
nor  pubhc,  responsible  functionaries  of  any  sort ;  and  our  local  domestic 
administration  goes  far  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  '*  what 
is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's  business."  We  have  lords  lieute*- 
nants  of  counties,  whose  functions,  excepting  tnilitia  and  honorary 
patronage,  are  nominal ;  sheriffs,  who  are  most  awful  and  important 
officers,  according  to  the  black  letter  theory  of  our  constitution,  aftd  who 
are  mere  vestiges  of  functions,  pageants,  or  walking  gentlemen  in  the 
social  hospitality  of  county  administration ;  and  we  have  deputy  sheriffil, 
"Whom  the  law  declares  shall  not  be  attomies  or  lawyers^  and  who  shall 
not  be  in  their  office  above  one  year,  (23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8,)  and  yet  they 
are  almost  invariably  in  office  for  life  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  not 
only  are  they  lawyers,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  their  functions  to 
be  exercised  were  they  not  lawyers.  To  Uiis  we  must  add,  that  we  have 
an  unpaid,  honorary,  and  irresponsible  magistracy,  whose  duties  are  ex- 
clusively, technically  legal,  and  who  are  yet,  on  an  average,  not  brought 
up  to  the  law,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  law,  though  our  laws 
are  of  a  character  which  require  talents  devoted  through  a  life  of  arduous 
study  to  their  bare  comprehension. 

The  clergy  may  evince  their  zeal  and  discretion  in  moralizing  the 
poor  and  in  ameliorating  their  condition :  they  may  **  stoop  to  truth  and 
moralize  their  song" — they  may  waive  doctrines,  and  make  religion 
the  great  sanction  and  incentive  of  morals;  our  lay-magistracy  may 
descant  on  all  the  sources  of  vice  and  demoralization,  they  may  digest 
schemes  of  general  education,  anathematize  beer^shops,  lament  the  re- 
ducHon  of  the  duties  on  ardent  spirits,  show  a  discreet  and  laudable 
Beal  in  lioensiug  and  supervising  public-houses,  and  they  may  even  give 
np,  or  at  least  modify  the  game  laws,  for  the  sake  of  moralizing  the 
poor  and  checking  crime ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  self^-devotion,  zeal,  study, 
and  aetive  exertion,  they  leave  unscathed,  or  they  even  connive  at  or 
positively  encourage,  the  great,  and  almost  only  remaining  source  of 
all  crimes  and  petty  offences.  Distress  and  waywiml  natures  will  product 
crimes  and  ounces;  but  the  source  of  distress,  the  school,  almost  the 
only  remaining  school  in  which  wayward  natures  are  fostered^  encouraged, 
stimulated,  and  supplied  with  the  means  of  crime,  and  with  all  the 
motives  and  facilities  of  minor  offences,  is  either  totally  neglected,  con^ 
nived  at,  or,  we  are  ashamed  to  say^  in  some  cases  encouraged,  inno*^ 
cently  and  blindly  encouraged,  but  still  encouraged,  by  the  magistracy. 

A  cotemporary  publication^  the  **  Uiiited  Service  Joiulialy"  in  two 
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articles  of  considerable  power*,  has  exposed  the  flagitious  chftracter  of 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  "  I^rize'Ring*'  or  "  Fancy"  of  pugilism. 
That  publication  has  laid  bare  the  nefarious  c^mes  of  pugilists,  with 
their  legal  consequences,  the  gallows  or  the  gaol' j  and  it  has  as  ably  ex- 
posed, that  what  the  gulled  public  imagine  to  be  fights,  are  merely  mock 
exhibitions,  got  up  by  the  swell  niob,  black  legs,  and  keepers  of.  flash- 
houses,  solely  with  three  views^-^tb  sSvindle  one  class  oTpersona  by 
false  betting, — to  rob  another  by  picking  pockets,— and  to 'give  a  harvest 
out  of  the  general  re^lt  to  those  ex,-pugilists  Who  \  tceep  jpiiblic -houses, 
as  foci  where  all  the- schemes  ate  originated  aisd,  niatured^  and  where 
the  plunder  is  calculated  atld  distributed.  'With  this  pai^t  bf'the  sub- 
ject we  have  nothing  to  do.  With  fighters,  a^  fighters,  we  have  no 
concern.  iThe  "  United  Service  Journal"  has  exposed  the  excessive 
frauds  of  "  the  Ring,*'  and  the  unmixed  villany  or  dupery  of  |ill  that 
are  directly  or  indirectly  cpnnecteci  with  it  under  the,  name  of  the 
FANCY.  Our  sole  object  13  to  dfepicjt  it  as'  the  great  and  principal 
remaining  source  of  critne, — the  great  mofcker,  circumventor,  iod 
baffler  of  the  police  and  magistracy.  The  fighters,  the;  mock  fighters, 
for  there  hav^  been-  no  real  fighters  for  Veiy  many  years,  have  found 
their  level.  Their  occupation  is  gone — but  the  craft  exists  as  a  nur- 
sery,  and  solely  as  a  nursery  of  every  species^  of  crime  and  ofience, 
from  the  picking  of  a  pocket,  or  the  robbing  of  a  ben^-roost,  to  the 
burglary,  the  highway  violence  and  the  murder. 

The  United  Service  Journal  has  scrutinized  and  laid  bare  the  *oon- 
coction  and  machinery  of  &  Bght.  Our  subject  has,  no  relation  to 
fighting,  pugilism,  the  r^ng,  or  fancy — our  sole  object  is  police  and 
moralization,  and  further  than  the  ring  or  fancy  is  connected  with  do- 
mestic crime  and  offence— ^with  the  inefficacy  of  our  magisterial  system, 
— our  article  has  no  relation  to  the  subject. 

A  fight,  or  what  is  called  a  fight,-r-fbr  there  hfis  not  b^n  for  veiy 
many  years,  and  never  can  be  again,  fn,  bond  fide  %ht, — is  got  up  by 
three  classes  of  persons; — the  low  black  legs,  the  swell  mob,  and  those 
ex-pugilists,  and  others,  who  keep  gambling-houses,  brothels,  and  flash- 
houses.  The  game  of  the  respective  parties  is  manifest. .  The  obj/ect  of 
the  black  legs  is  to  take  in  the  fiatSy  which  they  do  superbly ;  to  take 
in  each  other  as  far  fis  they  can^  and  this  can  involves  immense  ramifica- 
tions of  which  the  public  is  not  aware.  The  object  of  the  swell  mob  is, 
of  course,  merely  the  picking  of  pockets,  with  its  collateralisms  of  high- 
way robbery,  violence,  and  swindling  in  all  its  grades  and  degrees.  Of 
course  the  flash  public -house  keeper,  almost  always  an  ex-pugilist,  makes 
the  common  harvest  of  all.  All  the  schemes,  from  beginning  to  end,  are 
concocted  on  his  premises ;  whichever  side  may  win  or  lose,  he  is  sure 
to  be  the  gainer,  merely  by  keeping  the  deu  of  accommodation,  by  sup- 
plying liquor,  not  to  the  fancy,  for  they,  of  course,  are  wary,  but  to  the 
dupes  of  the  fancy,  who  are  plied  plenteously.  The  one  side  must  have 
cool  heads  and  full  stomachs,  the  other  inflamed  brains  and  eventually 
empty  pockets.  To  these  dens  of  infamy  all  persons  of  propense  na- 
ture to  crime  resort,  in  order  to  find  companions,  friends,  instructors, 
trainers,  and  capitalists  or  master  thieves  to  direct  their  labours,  to 
aflbrd  them  the  field  of  exertion,  to  employ  their  services  in  subordinate 
grades,  or  to  advance  them  the  capital  or  means  of  their  trade.     On  this 
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point  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy  is  extraordinary.  Everything  con-> 
nected  with  the  ring  is  so  exclusively  the  germ,  seminary,  college,  and 
hospital  of  crime,  that  even  the  sparring  matches  in  the  Fives  Courts 
and  Tennis  Courts  of  London  the  magistrates  were  ohliged  to  suppress. 
These  muffled  mockeries  were  turned  to  good  account  hy  the  Knights  of 
the  Post. .  The  tradesmen  and  respectable  householders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  exhibitions  were  so  injured  by  them,  and  exposed  to 
depredations,  that  the  police  were  implored  to  suppress  them,  by  per- 
sons who  wrote  anonymously,  and  who  candidly  confessed  that  they 
dared  not  appear  either  individually  or  collectively,  so  dangerous  was  it 
to  be  obnoxious  to  these  wretches.  At  one  of  the  last  of  these  exhibi- 
tions near  the  Haymarket,  the  new  police  lined  the  approaches  to  the 
place  of  offence.  They  thus  protected  passengers,  defended  the 
neighbouring  shops,  and  they  even  entered  the .  court,  and  took  into 
custody  several  of  the  pickpockets  who.  were  at  their  vocations.  The 
magistrates  forthwith  suppressed  the  cloaca  of  crimes.  After  this 
virtue  and  vigour,  is  it  possible  to  be  believed,  that  the  ex-pugilists  and 
other  keepers  of  such  public-houses  advertised  that  these  sparring- 
matches  would  take  place  in  their  respective  rooms  ?—  and  in  those  rooms 
are  they  carried  on  to  this  day  by  advertisement,  and  without  any  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrates,  though  the  magistrates  are  the  licensers  of 
such  houses.  The  evil  has  been  increased  a  thousand  fold :  whilst  these 
exhibitions  took  place,  at  certain  intervals,  and  en  masscy  at  certain 
places,  the  foci  could  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police ;  but  now 
that  they  are  carried  on  in  private  rooms,  in  innumerable  public-houses, 
and  at  night,  they  are  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  police;  and  even 
the  dread  of  a  certain  degree  of  publicity,  the  greatest  of  all  checks  to 
crime  and  of  protection  to  the  public,  is  now  removed. 

After  all  means  of  defrauding  the  public  at  the  flash-houses  are  ex- 
hausted, after  the  sporting  papers  have  exhausted  puffs  and  paragraphs, 
the  locality  of  a  fight  is  fixed.  The  first  travellers  (before  the  Anatomy 
Bill  was  passed)  used  to  be  the  resurrection  men,  in  their  light  carts. 
They  pitched  on  the  graves  they  intended  to  rob  after  the  fight.  At  the 
fight  they  made  money  by  letting  out  their  carts  for  spectators  of  the 
fight  to  stand  in,  and  on  their  way  home  they  plundered  all  poultry- 
yards,  and  all  honest  old  dames  who  were  so  innocent  as  to  hang  out 
linen  in  the  line  that  the  fancy  had  to  travel.  The  immense  number 
of  thieves  of  every  description  that  repair  to  fights  with  these  light  carta 
is  often  wonderful.    They  always  come  home  full  of  stolen  property. 

The  person  employed  to  make  the  ring,  or  erect  the  stage,  is  the  Com- 
missary-general. When  waste  ground  or  common  cannot  be  found,  a 
field  is  hired  of  a  farmer,  who  is  never  or  very  seldom  paid,  and  if  he 
insists  on  his  money  he  gets  unmercifully  beaten  *.  The  claim  is  re- 
sisted on  the  plea  that  the  ground  was  let  out  for  an  illegal  object.    At 
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*  A  celebrated  boxer,  Bill  Gibbons,  long  held  this  office.  When  Huffey  White, 
who  was  hanged  for  horse-stealing,  and  Miiooul,  who  died  in  Kdiuburgh  jail,  under 
eenteooe  of  death,  had  robbed  the  Glasgow  ban)c  to  such  an  immense  amount, 
JMacoul  placed  part  of  the  notes  in  his  friend  Bill  Gibbons'  custody:  Gibbons  gave 
evidence  against  him  on  his  trial  At  the  very  next  frght,  directly  he  appeared  as 
oommissary.general,  the  swell*mob  surrounded  him,  l^eat  htm  in  a  dreadful  mauner, 
and  carried  him  iu  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  amidst  horrible  execrations,  to 
throw  him  in  the  river  :^the  fight  was' at  JUoulsey  Hunt.)    The  fellow  was 
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tbe  second  fight  between  Ned  O'Neal  and  Jem  Bom,  near  Ascot,  the 
farmer  shut  the  gate,  and  would  not  let  the  boxer  out  of  the  field  till  he 
received  the  money  agreed  upon.  He  was  immediately  knocked  down, 
cruelly  beaten,  and  left  insensible  on  the  earth. 

The  next  operation,  after  hiring  the  ground,  is  to  hire  wagons. 
Fights  that  are  attractive  are  attended  by  many,  who,  for  personal 
safety  from  thieves,  and  from  a  dislike  to  mix  with  the  butchers,  scaven- 
gers and  filthy  wretches  that  compose  the  majority  of  the  mob,  will  pay 
from  2i.  6d,  to  }0s,  for  a  standing  place  in  a  cart  to  see  the  fight,  a 
line  of  vehicles  always  forming  the  outer  ring.  The  farmers  and 
neighbouring  hucksters  that  let  out  their  carts  on  such  occasions  seldom 
get  paid,  and  often  experience  brutal  violence  if  they  demand  their 
money.  At  a  fight  at  Virginia  Water,  a  pugilist,  in  cant  language  a 
leading  member  of  the  Waggon  Train,  applied  to  a  farmer  for  the  hire  of 
his  waggon  for  the  ensuing  day.  The  fanner  insisted  on  his  having  die 
hire  first — a  sovereign  j — the  specious  varlet  readily  consented,  provided 
the  farmer  signed  a  receipt.  The  pugilist  drew  up  the  receipt  as  follows : 
*'  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  agree  to  let  you,  B.  C,  have  my  waggon  for  one 
sovereign  hereby  received."  Immediately  after  the  fight,  the  asto 
nished  fanner  saw  his  boxing-thief  friend  going  off  to  London  with  his 
waggon.     In  great  alarm,  he  demanded  his  vehicle — **  Your  waggon, 

you !'*  replied  the  scoundrel,  with  a  very  horrible  epithet — *'  it  is 

my  waggon,  you  sold  it  to  me,  and  I  have  the  written  agreement." 
After  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  the  rogue  consented  to  let  the  farmer  have 
his  waggon  on  his  paying  two  sovereigns.  This  robbery  was  well  known 
to  the  sporting  press,  but  was  never  exposed  or  mentioned.  It  is 
boasted  of  to  this  day  as  one  of  the  cleverest  tricks  of  the  Waggcm 
Train*. 

At  all  fights,  robberies  are  perpetrated  by  organized  gangs  of  thieves, 
who  walk  round  the  ring  and  pick  pockets,  or  knock  people  down,  with- 
out the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment  Whenever  any  resistance  is 
offered,  the  person  who  would  defend  his  property  is  knocked  down  by 
fist  or  bludgeon,  or  the  dreadful  clasp  knife  called  a  cbiv  is  exposed 
and  used  if  necessary.  Every  thief  carries  this  implement  of  terrorism, 
mutilation,  or  murder.  It  is  a  large  clasp  knife,  with  a  catch  spring  at 
the  back  which  prevents  the  blade  closing,  and  thus  forms  a  complete 
dagger.  We  have  seen  at  a  fight  more  than  twelve  persons  knocked 
down  at  once,  and  with  the  thieves  upon  them  rifling  their  fobs  and 
pockets,  and  then  proceeding  to  serve  others  in  the  same  way ;  and  thia 
in  the  presence  of  county  magistrates  and  Bow-street  officers,  who  have 
been  present  as  amateur  spectators  of  the  fight.  The  reporters  of  the 
press  have  been  robbed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  thieves  know  that  the 
magistrates  give  them  thorough  impunity,  for  when  a  robbed  and  a 
beaten  person  applies  to  the  bench  for  a  warrant,  the  magistrate's  an- 


rescaed  by  a  gang  of  bozen,  who  defeated  the  thieves,  bnt  Bill  Gibbons 
horribly  beaten.     He  was  succeeded  by  Tom  Oliver,  the  most  notorious  of  the 
cross-fighters — par  nobUe  frtUrum, 

*  At  the  fight  on  Lichfield  Race  Course  between  Jem  Bum  and  an  Irishman, 
one  of  the  leading  pugilists  hired  the  grand  sund  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
made  his  harvest  by  exacting  five  or  ten  shillings  from  each  person  who  entered 
to  view  the  fight  from  it.  He  decamped,  and  when  the  owner  pursued  him  for 
the  money,  all  he  got  was  a  torrent  of  the  most  revolting  abuser  with  threats  of 
violence,  which  soon  made  him  relinquish  his  daimt. 
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swer  is,  **  You  had  no  business  there — ^you  were  engaged  in  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  so  you  must  take  the  consequences."  Notwithstanding  this, 
this  very  magistrate  has  suffered  the  fight  to  be  got  up  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, has  had  full  cognizance  of  all  the  parties  and  of  all  the  prepara- 
tions, and  may  have  even  been  present  at  the  combat. 

At  the  fight,  or  rather  intended  fight,  at  Royston  between  Josh.  Hudson 
and  Phil.  Sampson,  there  was  an  immense  concourse  of  all  classes,  and 
the  young  gentlemen  from  the  university  were  very  numerous  and  very 
conspicuous  on  the  occasion.    The  field  had  been  hired  of  a  farmer,  and 
it  had  but  one  gate  or  entrance.    At  this  gate  were  placed  several  of  the 
fighters,  with  large  money-boxes,  with  slits  at  the  top,  and  they  demanded 
Is,  from  every  person  on  foot,  and  2«.  6(2.  from  every  mounted  person  that 
entered  the  field.   Persons,  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
pulled  out  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  or  took  out  long  and  well- 
filled  purses,  and  many  of  the  Can  tabs  in  particular  gave  double, 
quadruple  the  admission  required.    The  fee  being  paid,  they  had  to 
pass  through  a  group  of  several  dozen  of  the  pugilists,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  molest  them.     Half  a  dozen  yards  farther  on,  they  had  to 
pass  through  two  large  gangs  of  the  swell  mob,  the  East-end  mob,  and 
the  West-end  mob,  the  captains  of  which  were  pugilists.    The  East-end 
were  by  far  the  most  desperate.    The  gentry,  farmers,  and  others  were 
now  surrounded,  hiistled,  and  lifted^  i,  e.,  robbed,  of  watch,  purse,  and 
every  thing  they  had  about  them.    Those  who  made  a  serious  resistance 
were  felled  to  the  earth  by  desperate  blows  of  heavy  bludgeons,  and  often 
l)eaten  cruelly.    Others,  whose  resistance  was  not  of  a  serious  character, 
were  kicked  ludicrously,  but  severely  kicked,  for  their  pains.    More 
plunder  was  collected  on  this  occasion  than  on  almost  any  other  ever 
known  *.     The  Cantabs  were  not  only  beaten,  kicked,  atid  plundered, 
but  they  were  deprived  of  the  classic,  refined  enjoyment  of  seeing  two 
naked  ruffians  bruize  and  mangle  each  other  for  hire.    The  fight  was  a 
cross,  connected  with  a  horse-racing  robbery ;  and  as  the  theft  was  dis- 
covered, the  fight  did  not  take  place  t. 

At  the  fight  at  Virginia  Water,  between  O'Neal  and  Ned  Baldwin, 
tobbery  was  carried  on  by  wholesale.  Every  man  who  attempted  to  pro- 
tect his  watch  or  fob  had  a  bludeeon  laid  over  his  head,  and  some  of  the 
gashes  and  bruizes  were  dreadful.  At  last  a  large  body  of  countrymen 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  armed  themselves  with  stakes,  staves,  whips, 
and  whatever  weapons  they  could  find,  and  they  attacked  the  thieves  with 
fury.  But  the  swell  mob  were  more  numerous,  they  were  more  used  to 
fighting,  and  were  of  more  desperate  natures.    They  were  better  tacti- 

—  ■  ■  ■■  m  I  ■  I  ■■I^^.M.»  ■  ■        ■    ■!■  Ill  ■  ■       »■  ■  ^^M^^IM  ■  M^MIifc.        !■        ■     III  1^  !■ 

*  Large  sums  were  collected  in  these  money-boxes.  One  of  the  pugilists 
watched  nis  opportunity  and  bolted  with  his  box,  by  catching  a  stage-coach  and 
leaving  the  fight  to  its  face.  When  his  companions  arrived  in  London  and  de- 
manded an  account  of  its  contents,  he  replied  that  it  felt  so  light,  that  he  had 
broken  it  open  out  of  curiosity,  and  finding  only  Is.  6d,  in  it,  he  was  ashamed  to 
account  for  it,  and  had  spent  the  money  in  gin. 

f  On  this  occasion,  a  keeper  of  a  public-house  was  standing  with  a  pugilist  in 
conversation,  when  ike  leader  of  one  of  the  gangs  of  thieves  came  up  to  him,  and 
with  a  friendly  politeness  said,  ^^  Mr.-  ,  give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff,  will  you  ?" 
Mr.  ^—  put  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  podcet  for  his  silver  box,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  laugh, — "  D-^-^n  me,  if  they  have  not  iifted  (robbed)  me  of  my  box  !" 
\*'  Here,  sir,  is  your  box,*'  said  the  captain  of  thieves,  politely  touching  his  hat; 
'  one  of  my  young  pals  did  not  know  you,  and  lifted  your  boZ|  but  it  shall  not 
happen  again," 

2  K  2 
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clans,  and  fought  in  unison.  The  countrymen  were  wofully  beaten,  and 
the  robbery  was  resumed  with  increased  vigour.  Though  the  harvest 
had  been  so  immense,  the  thieves  were  not  satisfied  with  the  booty  they 
got  on  the  ground,  but  they  actually  dispersed  themselves  in  small  corps 
through  the  long  lane  that  led  from  the  field  of  combat  to  the  high  road, 
and  they  stopped  every  gig,  carriage,  cart,  and  vehicle  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  all  foot  passengers,  and  actually  committed  highway 
robberies  by  the  hundred,  and  this  in  open  day ;  and  not  a  single  instance 
occurred  of  one  of  the  wretches  being  brought  to  justice ;  nor  did  a  single 
pugilist  offer  to  protect  any  person  that  was  assaulted. 

In  order  to  give  the  reaider  some  faint  idea  of  the  enormous  plunder 
collected  by  these  gangs,  we  must  relate  that,  at  the  celebrated  fight 
which  took  place  in  Shropshire,  between  Brown  of  Bridgenorth,  and 
Phil.  Sampson,  about  eighty  thousand  persons  were  collected  an  the 
ground.  There  were  more  than  twenty  thousand  people  beyond  the 
outside  line  of  waggons,  not  one  of  whom  by  any  possibility  conld  get 
the  slightest  view  of  the  fight.  About  five  hundred  of  the  Birmingham 
thieves  were  on  the  ground,  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  even  the  London 
thieves  were  astonished  at  their  ruffianism .  At  the  fifth  round  of  the 
fight,  the  ring  was  purposely  broken,  in  order  to  create  confusion  for 
the  thieves,  and  the  scene  became  terrible,  almost  beyond  imagination. 
The  whole  of  this  immense  and  ruffianly  assemblage  was  mixed  indis- 
criminately, and  in  a  state  of  violence  and  fiiry.  Some  were  tnshing 
forwards  in  hopes  to  get  a  sight  of  the  combat ;  others  were  flying  in 
terror  to  avoid  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  multitude ;  and  amidst  all  the 
horrors  of  the  confusion,  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  the  Bir^ 
mingham  thieves  were  rapidly  knocking  people  down  with  their 
bludgeons,  and  plundering  them.  The  London  thieves  were  equally 
active,  but  they  were  by  far  less  cruel  in  their  infliction  of  injuries. 
So  profusely  had  money  flown  about  in  the  ring,  that  one  celebrated 
pugilist,  himself  the  captain  of  a  swell  mob,  actually  received  up- 
wards of  60/.  *  chiefly  in  silver,  for  standing  money  in  his  waggons. 

No  reporter  dared  to  take  any  notice  of  the  violent  robberies  perpe- 
trated at  fights.  We  have  known  a  reporter  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life, 
merely  for  warning  a  friend  that  the  thieves  were  surrounding  him. 
On  one  occasion,  a  reporter,  having  referred  slightly  to  the  conduct  of 
the  thieves  at  a  fight,  was  compelled,  under  threats  of  assassination,  to 
go  to  a  notorious  flash-house,  at  the  Mile  End-road,  to  make  his  humble 
apology,  to  pledge  himself  never  to  allude  to  thieves  or  their  practices 
any  more ;  and  he  finally  gave  them  a  treat  of  wine,  and  passea  a  night 
of  orgies  with  them,  after  which  they  wfere  all  good  friends,  and  have 
continued  so  ever  since. 

But  the  robberies  at  fights  and  on  the  ground  are  by  far  the  least 
serious  of  the  evils.  Not  only  on  the  eve  of  fights,  and  on  the  boc- 
ceeding  night,  is  all  the  line  of  road,  and  all  the  neighbourhood,  exposed 

*  The  Birmingham  thieves  paid  little  respect  to  the  London  thieves;  and 
though  this  hero  was  one  of  the  seconds  at  this  fight ;  though  he  was  one  of  theONNt 
celebrated  of  the  pugilists,  and  above  all,  one  of  the  liest  known,  and,  we  helMve, 
most  admired  of  master  pickpockets  or  leaders  of  a  gang,  he  did  not  feel  himself 
safe,  and  his  mode  of  securing  this  60/.  was  rather  curious.  He  stowed  it 
away,  tecundum  artem^  in  the  p«icket8  of  his  trousers,  and  then  pot  on  a  second  pair 
of  trouien,  which  rendered  robbery  impossible,  except  by  violence* 
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to  plunder,  but  the  thieves  have  opportunities  of  forming  local  con- 
nexions, and  of  ascertaining  assailable  points,  and  they  establish  a  whole 
system  of  depredations.  For  instance,  Moulsey  Hurst  was  the  cele- 
brated scene  of  these  brutal  exhibitions ;  and  so  many  robberies  and 
burglaries  were  committed  in  the  neighbourhood, — so  many  graves  were 
desecrated,  and  hen-roosts  emptied,  that  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to 
prohibit  fights  on  that  spot,  owing  to  the  complaints  of  farmers,  trades- 
men, gentlemen,  travellers,  and  every  description  of  person. 

During  the  frequent  and  horrible  executions  for  forgery,  (laws  never 
to  be  revived,)  prize-fights  used  to  be  the  principal  means  which  the 
thieves  had  of  circulating  forged  paper,  and  keeping  up  the  forgery  trade. 
After  the  fight  between  Curtis  and  Aaron,  in  Hants,  a  forged  note  of  a 
very  large  amount  was  imposed  upon  one  of  the  county  banks.  Three 
days  after  a  celebrated  fight  in  the  north  of  England,  the  bank  of  the 
neighbouring  town  was  broken  open,  and  plundered  to  a  large  amount. 

At  the  fights  themselves,  the  thieves  do  not  merely  take  purses  and 
watches ;  we  have  seen  them  tear  brooches  from  the  necks,  rings  from 
the  fingers,  and  cut  the  clothes  of  people  off  their  backs. 

After  a  fight,  the  compromises  of  felonies  are  innumerable.  A  great 
many  of  the  persons  robbed  are  apprentices,  managing  clerks,  stewards, 
agents,  and  others,  whose  characters  would  be  ruined,  if,  by  the  loss  of 
watches,  &c.,  it  were  to  be  exposed  that  they  had  been  at  one  of  those 
infamous  scenes.  We  recollect  that,  after  a  fight  at  Neman's  Land, 
Herts,  a  gallant  captain  entered  a  public-house  which  was  full  of  the 
thieves  and  fighting  men.    He  exclaimed,  "  1  have  been  robbed  of  thirty 

pounds  and  my  gold  watch  ;  I  don*t  care  a for  the  money,  but  I 

must  have  the  watch."  The  watch  at  that  moment,  with  very  many 
others,  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pugilists  and 
thieves,  who  restored  it  to  its  owner  for  a  certain  sum. 

When  the  thieves  and  pugilists  fall  out,  for  rogues  do  not  often,  or  at 
least  always,  agree,  the  pugilists  invariably  have  the  worst  of  it.  The 
herculean  Cribb  once  threatened  them,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  fly 
from  their  brandished  knives.  The  powerful  pugilist  Carter,  himself  a 
transported  felon,  wished  only  to  prevent  the  thieves  breaking  the  ring, 
at  the  cross  fight  between  Curtis  and  Perkins,  and  he  was  unmerci- 
fully punished  by  reiterated  blows  of  the  thieves'  bludgeons.  We  have 
even  seen  the  powerful  Ned  Baldwin,  who,  among  pugilists,  was  *'  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,"  fiy  from  the  thieves  in  terror,  and  screaming  like 
a  child  *. 

Having  thus  given  a  few,  and  a  very  few,  of  the  elements  of  prize- 
fighting, we  come  to  a  truly  astounding  part  of  our  subject.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  magistrates  can  tolerate  this  dreadful  hotbed  of  all 
existing  crimes  ? 

The  magistrates  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  these  fights,  nor  of  the 
scenes  that  take  place  at  them.  We  have  seen  both  magistrates  and 
Bow-street  officers  at  fights,  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  robberies  we  have 
described.  We  have  known  magistrates,  who  have  been  robbed  at 
fights,  to  have  their  watches  and  purses  politely  restored  to  them,  in 
gratitude  for  their  permitting  such  exhibitions.     At  the  fatal  fight  at 

*  Sooa  after  Adamn,  a  conirict,  was  released  from  the  hulks,  he  was  advertised 
to  fight  one  Smith.  His  principal  backer  was  hustled  by  the  thieves,  and  to  save 
his  watch  and  property,  he  gave  them  to  a  powerful  pugilist,  who  for  his  offence  in 
taking  the  property  was  threateaed  with  murder,  and  obliged  to  fly  the  ground. 
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which  the  pugilist  Mackay  was  so  foully  murdered  (at  Newport  Pag* 
nell),  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Bow-street  officers  was  present 
at  the  exhibition.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Duke 
of ,  was  determined  that  such  a  villainous  scene  as  a  prize-- 
fight should  not  take  place,  as  formerly,  on  his  estate,  or  withm  his 
district.  He  accordingly  applied  to  Sir  Richard  Bimie,  who  sent  an 
officer  down  to  stop  the  fight*.  This  officer,  of  course,  told  the  thieves 
and  pugilists  that  they  must  not  carry  on  their  game  on  the  spot  in- 
tended, but  he  informed  them  where  they  might  carry  it  on ;  and  at  that 
fight,  at  which  Mackay  was  murdered,  that  officer  was  a  looker  on.  One 
would  imagine,  that  after  a  human  life  had  been  thus  sacrificed,  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  that  locality  at  least  would  have  suppressed  such  scenes  of 
murder,  outrage,  and  plunder ;  and  yet  a  recent  fight  has  been  got  up 
in  that  neighbourhood,  at  which  one  of  the  seconds  was  a  notoruMis 
Dutch  pugilist,  then  actually  under  his  recognizances  to  keep  the  peaoe. 
When  this  man,  a  brothel-keeper,  was  bound  over  to  the  peace, 
the  magistrates  (of  Shropshire)  actually  apologized  to  him  for  being 
obliged  to  execute  their  duty.  With  matchless  effirontery  the  flash 
sporting  or  fightiug  press  not  only  publishes  their  apology,  but  forth- 
with advertises  a  fight  between  this  Jew  and  another  prizes-fighter ;  and 
every  week  it  advertises  the  night  and  hoipr  at  which  betting,  and  all 
other  preliminaries  of  a  fight,  are  to  be  settled,  at  certain  specified 
public-houses,  kept  by  ex-pugilists. 

For  months  before  a  fight  takes  place,  it  is  advertised  every  Sunday  is 
the  newspaper  of  the  fighters.  £ven  the  public-houses  at  which  the  men 
are  sent  to  train  are  ostentatiously  advertised,  and  yet  the  licensing 
and  other  magistrates  permit  these  convocations  of  desperate  characters. 
On  one  occasion,  in  Middlesex,  a  respectable  tradesman  wrote  to  the 
magistrates,  describing  the  outrages  to  property,  and  the  ^j^eosoralizatioii 
among  servants  and  labourers,  which  these  fights  had  inflicted  upon 
him  and  his  neighbours ;  and  he  implored  the  magistrate  to  prevent  an 
approaching  combat.  He  added  that  his  letter  was  anonymous,  for  he 
dared  not  sign  his  name,  in  terror  of  these  ruffians.  The  magistrate 
immediately  took  this  letter  to  one  of  the  men  in  training,  asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  hand,  and  left  the  letter  with  the  rascal,  that  be  might 
show  it  to  the  ring  or  fancy,  in  order  to  trace  the  writer.  This  wcnrUiy 
magistrate  little  knew  that,  had  the  writer  been  discovered,  his  property, 
and,  most  probably,  his  life,  would  have  been  the  sacrifice.  On  another 
occasion,  in  a  county  contiguous  to  London,  the  clergy,  who  were  not 

in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  at ,  wrote  to  a  lay  magistrate, 

requiring  him  to  prohibit  a  fight  which  had  been  advertised  to  take  place 

at .     This  magistrate,  an  amateur-pugilist,  immediately  wrote  te 

an  ex-pugilist,  the  keeper  of  a  fiash-house,  to  the  following  efieet : — 

"  The  Clergy  won't  let  you  fight  here,  on  account  of  the  robberies, 

&c.,  committed  at  the  last  fight.  You  come  down  here  too  often — don't 
come  here  for  some  little  time,  and  when  you  do  come,  do,  for  God's  sake, 
bring  us  a  good  fight,  for  the  last  was  — -."  Another  magistrate,  in 
another  county,  was  called  on  by  the  inhabitants  to  do  his  duty  and  pro- 
hibit an  intended  fight.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  one  of  the  fighters,  who 
was  then  in  training,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  burglars  in 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  orders  were,  not  to  stop  the  fight,  but  to  merely  pre- 
vent its  takinfjT  place  on  the  Duke*s  property.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
magislrste  ooold  have  committed  himself  to  the  extent  of  giviii^  such  aa  order. 
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England.    He  concluded  hui  letter  thus  c — **^  You  cannot  figbt  within 

my  jurisdiction,  but  go  to ,  and  you'll  find  all  right."    Once,  ae  a 

magistrate  entered  the  crowd  to  prohibit  a  fight  that  was  commencing, 
he  wan  hustled  by  the  thieves,  and  released  of  his  watch  and  purse.  Bat 
thieves  and  fighters  wish  to  keep  in  with  magistrates,  and  as  soon  as 
they  found  who  and  what  he  was,  they  apologized,  and  restored  to  him 
his  property  J  and  this  was  actually  boasted  of  in  the  sporting  or  fight- 
ing paper. 

At  Whetstone,  thieves'  fights,  fights  for  5/.  or  10/.,  got  up  exclusively 
by  thieves,  without  any  connexion  with  the  pugilists'  ring,  or  fancy,  but 
on  their  credit,  used  to  take  place  in  rapid  succession.  The  horrible 
murder  of  Thompson,  by  an  Irish  mob  at  a  fight,  took  place  at  this  spot. 
On  one  occasion  the  inhabitants  shut  up  their  houses  in  terror,  and  a 
body  of  hungry  thieves  surrounded  a  baker's  house,  broke  it  open,  and 
plundered  him  of  every  particle  of  bread  on  the  premises.  Notwithr 
standing  this  incessant  succession  of  riot,  plunder,  and  murder,  it  was 
Ipng  before  the  magistracy  attempted  to  suppress  the  exhibition. 

A  fight  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Wolverhampton,  between  a  pugi? 
list  and  Byrne,  who  killed  Mackay,  and  who  was  killed  at  last  by 
Burke.  Owing  to  the  interference  of  the  clergy,  the  fighters  and  thieves 
were  baulked^  and  they  departed  for  Shropshire,  where  a  spot  was 
selected  for  the  stage.  The  stage  was  five  feet  high,  but  whilst  it  was 
erecting,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  accompanied  by  a  magistrate, 
entered  the  ground,  to  prohibit  the  brutal  fight,  lliey  had  pene^ 
trated  the  dense  mass  of  Staffordshire  colliers,  amidst  the  hootings  and 
blasphemous  execrations  of  these  desperate  men,  and  at  last  came  to' 
the  crowd  of  thieves  that  surrounded  the  stage.  Here  they  were 
hustled,  robbed,  and  then  permitted,  in  derision,  to  approach  the  stage ; 
but  immediately  they  had  arrived  at  it,  some  powerM  wretches  seized 
the  old  man, .  and  violently  pressed  his  throat  against  the  edge  of  the 
stage  or  flooring,  with  a  view  to  strangle  him.  His  face  became  purple, 
his  ey^  were  starting  out  of  the  head,  and  his  swollen  tongue  was  forced 
out  of  his  mouth.  Whilst  the  wretches  were  thus  effecting  their  horrible 
purpose,  the  thieves  were  thrusting  their  hands  under  the  arms,  or 
over  the  shoulders  of  those  who  held  him>  and  were  tearing  out  his  hair 
by  handsful.  The  two  gentlemen,  by  the  humane  assistance  of  some 
amateurs,  were  rescued  j  and  they  escaped  with  their  clothes  torn  off 
their  backs*. 

A  pugilist  has  but  three  goals  to  his  ambition  and  cupidity  : — ^to  keep 
a  brothel ;  to  keep  a  petty  hell,  or  low  gambling-house ;  or  lastly,  to  keep 
a  public-house,  the  resort  of  his  ring  connexions,  and  the  place  for  con- 
cocting fights,  &c.,  with  all  their  collateral  villanies.  That  the  magi- 
strates should  license  such  men  in  such  houses  is  truly  wonderfiilf,  but 

*  At  Woroester,  in  the  fight  between  Spring  and  Langhan,  a  large  wooden 
bnilding  was  erected  for  the  spectators.  It  suddenly  broke  down,  when  J.  Treby, 
of  Covent  Oarden  Theatre,  was  killed,  and  an  immense  number  of  persons  were 
more  or  less  injured. 

f  One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  may  be  observed  in  the  different  maxims  of  the 
oid  and  new  police.  It  was,  and  is,  the  maxim  of  the  old  police  to  license  flash- 
houses,  and  to  let  the  police-officers  have  an  undertiandin^ — a  fraternity — with 
thieves  of  all  sorts.  The  maxim  of  the  new  police  is  a  suppression  of  flash-houses, 
and  an  uncompromising  war  against  thieves  of  every  sort.  Police  sinecures  and 
licences  will  won  be  suppressed,  and  their  harvest  destroyed :  this  harvest  has  been 
immense. 
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it  is  almoBt  incredible  that  they  Bhould  license  them  notwitfastaniting 
the  complaints  of  the  neighbourhood  against  them,  and  notwithstanding 
their  impudent  violation  of  the  law  in  advertising  every  Sunday  the 
hours  for  meetings,  to  be  held  solely  to  set  the  laws  and  magistrates  at 
defiance*^.  After  these  advertisements  have  been  repeated  very  many 
times,  the  fight  takes  place,  on  the  very  site  of  previous  murders  and 
robberies ^ — in  the  very  vicinage  where  the  magistrates  themselves  *have 
been  maltreated  and  robbed.  The  fights  are  described  with  disgusting 
ribaldry  in  the  low,  profligate,  sporting  press ;  the  thieves,  felona,  and 
pugilists  who  attended  the  fights  are  set  forth  in  pompous  anay,  and 
new  fights  are  advertised  immediately  that  thcplundelr  of  the  previous 
exhibition  has  been  distributed  at  these  public-houses.  Are  we  a 
Christian,  a  civilized  people.  ?  '  What  a  re^oidug  picture  is  this  of  our 
domestic 'government  and  public  functionaries!  Will  foreigners  believe 
it  possible  that  the  first  nation  in  Europe  can  b^  so  thoroughly  bar- 
barous in  their  notions  of  police,  jurisprudence,  and  ntoralization  ?  Of 
what  use' are  our  numerous  Christian  and  benevol^t  institutions  to  the 
religion,  morals,  and  well-being  of  the  poor,  if— lio,  not  if  our  magi- 
strates do  not  suppress  such  a  system,  but  if  they  actually  encoun^  it 
by  tacit  connivance,  or,  as  we  have  sho^n,  by  open  patronage  ?  Can 
there  be  a  subject  which  more  seriously  demanas  the  attention  of  die 
Home  Department— the  care  of  our  bishops  in  their  ^risitatiotis  to  their 
dioceses,  and  the  active  exertions  of  all  religious,  humane,  and  honest 
men— '^^  whose  ways  are  not  of  blood,  and  who  despoil  not  the  unwary  '*? 

*  It 

**  The  actual  fights  of  the  landlords  of  these  house*  with  ocher.8|ag9-^(^tan» 
and  the  fights  these  landlords  get  up,  between  stage-figl^ten,  in  U^r  pubUo^ouses^ 
will  soon  be  exposed. 


TBANSLATIONS   FROM   THE   0REEK   ANTH6L0GT. 

LUCILlirs. 

f 

Board  and  Lodging.  ' 

A  mouse  Asclepiades  saw  in  his  house. 
And  cried,  **  Pray,  what  are  ynu  doing  here,  my  dear  mouse  ?* 
To  the  niiser*  said  mouse,  '*  Sir,  I  la^e,  it.  is  true ; 
.   .  But  be  not  alarmed  for  my  boarding  with  you.** 

PHILODEMUS. 

To  JRhodoclea,  with  a  wreath  o/Jhwere, 

This  wreath*  I  send,  my  Khododea  ftir, 
'My  own  hands  twin  d  it  for  thy  radiant  hsir. 
The  sweet  narcissus,  and  the  rose^up  wet, 
*     The  lily,  and  the  daric-eyedt  violet ; 

Wear  them,  and  i-ead  their  lesson,  lovely  maid ; 
Like  them  you  blossom,  and  like  them  you  lade. 


J.B. 


*  Go,  lovely  Rose,  &c. — ^Waluuu 
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I 

/  If  the  tophifiips  of  superficial  utnitarians  were  to  prevail,  that  which 
is  called  the  elegant  literature  of  a  civilized  country  would  he  ranked 
amongst  its  dispensahle  omaineii^ts.  j  Poetry  is  not  a  ploughshare,  ora* 
'  tory  ^ws  no  com,  nor  can  history  he  converted  into  a  steam^'Cngine. 
Nevertheless,  even  if  the  creations  of  cultivated  minds  he  estimated 
as  mere  embellishments  of  human  life,  we  have  only  to  look  hack  at 
ancient  Greece  to  perceive  the  unfading  renown  which,  ahove  all  other 
attnhtttes  of  a  natipn,  they  confer  upon  the  people  who  have  given  them 
birth«  The  memory^  which  has  been  conversant  with  the  annals  of  the 
GhreciAii  States  retains  few  traces  of  the  sanguinary  wars  in  which  the 
Chians  were  engaged,  or  of  the  progress  which  they  made  in  the  arts  or 
in  agriculture.  But  .the  poems  of  the  Chian  bard  have  eome  down  to 
us  l^a  a  path  of  lii(ing  light,  which  connects  the  present  with  the  past 
and  the  future.  "Who  that  has  ever  read  the  history  of  Bceotia  recollects 
a  single  chapter  of  jit  beyond  the  few  pages  which  are  decBcated  to  the 
life  of  Pindar  ?  The  most  polished  court  of  Asia,  at  one  period,  was 
that  of  Polycrates,  at  Samoa.  But  if  the  name  of  that  accomplished 
prince — ^for  accomplished  he  was  in  an  eminent  degree — ^happen  ever  to 
be  mentioned  in  our  time,  it  is  only  because  he  is  known  as  ^e  protector 
and  friend  of  Anacreon.  Strike  out  from  the  modem  history  of  Italy 
the  names  and  the  works  even  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  and  Tassoh— deprive 
Spain  of  Cervante* — ^Franoe  of  Molifeie— Germany  of  Goethe — ^England 
of  Shakf^eare,  Milton,  Scott,  and  Byron — ^what  mighty  chasms  would 
be  created  in  the  records  of  those  nations ! — chasms  in  which  would 
perish  much  of  their  celebrity,  and  not  a  little  of  that  moral  power  which 
reputation  gives  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

But,  in  truth,  literature,  even  that  which  is  exclusively  composed  of 
the  higher  effusions  of  the  intellect,  is  very  fjeir  from  being  that  kind  of 
bauble  which  the  new  school  of  didactic  philosophy  would  represent. 
Literature,  taken  in  its  most  refined  sense,  might  be  truly  described  as 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  mental  elements  are  brought  forth  and 
shaped  for  all  the  purposes  of  society.  The  man  of  letters  is  not  often 
the  inventor  of  those  new  combinations  in  machinery,  which  are  made 
to  work  far  our  profit  like  so  many  beings  instinct  with  intelligence : 
but  by  his  works  he  creates  inventive  genius  in  others^  by  extending 
the  horizon  of  thought,  he  compels  mind  to  enter  into  conflict  with  mind, 
and  it  is  from  such  collision  those  original  scintillations  shoot  forth 
which  renovate  and  augment  from  age  to  age  the  light  of  the  world.  If, 
like  New  Zealand,  we  had  no  literature,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
we  should  be  upon  a  level  with  the  people  of  that  country  in  everything 
that  relates  to  arts  and  manufactures,  and  that  we  should  have  made 
little  or  no  progress  beyond  the  old  pastoral  knowledge  and  habits  of 
mankind. 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  a  community  of  men  might  go  on  together 
for  centuries,  without  being  sensible  of  any  want  which  the  forest,  the 
mountain,  and  the  lake  might  not,  in  a  great  measure,  supply.  By  a 
fair  contribation  of  individual  labour,  they  might  evea  produce,  from  a 
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friendly  Boil,  an  annual  store  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  sufiScient  to  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  the  whole  tribe*  But  whenever  that  store  becomes  re- 
dundant, it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  our  kind  to  desire  something  beyond 
the  mere  gratification  of  thQ  sensual  appetites.  We  are  then  impelled, 
by  that  heaven-bom  feeling  which  ever  lifbs  us  upward,  to  develope  the 
noble  gifts  of  reason  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
It  is  only  in  communities  where  redundant  wealth  has  been  created,  and 
where  that  wealth  is  apphed  in  order  to  enable  the  mind  to  feel  at  eaae 
with  respect  to  the  commim  wants  of  nature,  that  the  faculties  can  be 
encouraged  to  disclose  all  their  power.  Destroy  that  surplus  wealth,  or 
even  reduce  to  a  wretched  scale  of  economy  the  resources  which  have 
hitherto  left  superior  intellects  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  unfettered 
career,  and  the  consequence  must  be  a  slow  but  certain  retrogresoon  to 
the  condition  of  depravity  from  which  the  reform  of  savage  life  com* 
menced.  The  sparks  of  future  light  cease  to  be  struck  out — ecieiiGe  and 
the  arts  are  stopped  in  their  progress — ^and  the  hope  no  longer  remains 
of  new  accessions  being  made  to  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  oratory,  ev 
any  of  the  grander  researches  or  emanations  of  mind,  which  lend  a  grace 
to  existenoe  here,  and  prophesy  its  glories  hereafter. 

The  multiplying  powers  of  the  press  must,  indeed,  prevent  the  daikv 
ness  oi  ignorance  from  ever  again  coming  upon  the  world.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  should  be  incapable  of  actually  destroying  or  forgetting 
all  &t  knowledge  we  now  possess.  We  do  nothing  in  our  genonatioD 
unless  we  advance  beyond  the  generation  who^e  place  we  occupy.  The 
discoveries  of  Newton,  and  the  investigations  of  Locke,  are,  in  our  age^ 
little  better  than  common*place.  We  begin  where  they  ended,  and  iu-» 
less  we  go  on  extending  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  the  pasmons  crowd  in 
upon  us,  and  corruption  becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  posnble 
for  men — as  was  proved  by  the  revolution  of  France — ^to  be  really  as 
barbarous  in  the  eighteenth  or  the  fiftieth  century  as  they  were  bdbie 
the  flood.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  civilization  that  it  ahould  fae 
progressive.  The  moment  it  ceases  to  go  forward,  it  is  left  behind  by 
Time,  the  great  arbiter  of  fashion,  and  the  novelty  of  to«day  to^vfuxnom 
becomes  obsolete. 

The  state  of  English  literature,  at  this  moment,  scans  to  us  to  be  any* 
thing  but  progressive.  In  the  department  of  poetry  we  have  had  no* 
thing  for  several  years  worth  mentioning.  A  desultory  effusion  now  and 
then  finds  its  way  into  the  periodical  journals,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
fire  of  genius  is  not  as  yet  wholly  extinct  amongst  us.  But  no  poem  of 
any  length  or  character  has  lately  seen  the  light  in  this  country. 

As  to  oratory,  it  seems  to  have  altogether  fled  from  the  senate  and  the 
bar.  Mr.  Macauley,  whose  genius  promised  to  renew  the  days,  or  imther 
the  nights,  of  the  Biukes  and  the  Cannings,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  been  shipped  off  to  India,  where  he  is  to  sit  as  one  of  the  members 
of  a  kind  of  conclave,  and  his  sentiments,  if  they  are  to  be  expressed  at 
all,  must  be  delivered  in  a  sotto  voce  not  very  favourable  to  elocution. 
He  has  left  behind  him  many  sensible  and  even  able  men  in  the  Houae^ 
who  seem,  however,  much  more  anxious  to  eat  a  good  dinner,  or  to  go  te 
bed  early,  than  to  cultivate  either  in  themselves  or  in  others  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  The  double  daily  meetings  have  produced,  of  neoesaity,  such 
an  additional  quantity  of  talk,  that  the  business  of  the  only  House  whidi 
appears  to  have  anything  to  do,  (for  the  upper  House  has  scarody  eatet 
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all  ntice  the  commencement  of  the  Bcssion,)  is  conducted  in  ft  prosaie 
9tyle,  seldom  elevated  above  the  tone  of  ordinary  conversation. 

It  is  much  the  same  at  the  bar.  The  eminent  counsel  of  the  present 
day  are  perfectly  well  skilled  in  all  the  subtleties  of  the  law,  but  there  is 
not  amongst  them  even  the  shadow  of  a  Demosthenes  or  an  Erskine. 
We  know,  indeed,  more  than  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  a  course 
of  lectures  from  ^'  Murray's  Grammar  "  would  be  not  a  little  serviceable. 
Sentences  tolerably  well  begun,  but  most  abominably  ended — repeated 
infractions  of  every  rule  of  syntax,  tense,  and  mood,  characterize  our  pre- 
sent forensic  displays,  as  perhaps  the  least  enviable  among  the  nations 
which  possess  open  courts  of  justice.  The  eloquence  of  our  pulpit  is 
very  generally  correct;  but,  alas!  it  is  truly  formidable  for  the  icy  cold^ 
ness  with  which  it  falls  upon  the  hearts  of  Uie  audience. 

The  world  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  by  our  travellers,  and  in  this 
respect  it  may  be  said,  almost  literally^  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  Europe  has  been  beaten  quite  flat  bv  the  swarms  of  tourists, 
whose  volumes  are  now  enjoying  imperturbable  repose  in  every  well-^ 
regulated  library.  We  know  of  nothing  doing  amongst  us  in  the  shape 
of  history,  if  we  except  Colonel  Napier's  brUliant  Commentary  on  the 
Peninsular  War.  Some  fragments,  indeed,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
long-promised  Mogimm  Opw  have  been  announced  for  publication,  as 
if  to  render  our  disappointment  more  complete,  by  indicating  how  little, 
after  all,  there  is  to  remain  of  the  lucubrations  of  a  mind  which  appeared 
adequate  to  any  undertaking,  had  only  health  and  industry  been  added-**' 
or  rather,  had  the  years  wasted  on  fleeting  politics  been  husbanded  for 
permanent  fame. 

We  need  only  write  the  words  "  British  Drama  "  to  be  sensible  at  y 
once  of  the  utterly  hopeless  condition  into  which  that  department  of  our 
literature  has  fallen.  We  are  indebted  to  France  for  a  pleasant  comedy 
which  is  now  rapidly  fretting  away  its  ephemeral  existence  upon  our 
stage.  A  few  domestic  melodramas  have  also  attracted  some  little  at- 
tention; but  the  theatres  are  altogether,  we  may  say,  out  of  fashion,^ 
notwithstanding  the  recent  somewhat  increased  degree  of  resort  to  them^ 
which,  indeed,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere 
passing  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  forms  no  part  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  now  to  go  to  the  play.  On  the  contrary,  an  evening 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  is  treated,  in  almost  every  family,  as  a  marked 
exception  to  its  usual  habits ;  and  is  considered,  we  think  very  gene** 
rally,  as  an  evening  thrown  away,  if  not  feared  for  the  colds  and  the 
headachs  by  which  it  is  too  often  followed.  It  is  thought  necessary, 
perhaps,  to  go  once  or  twice  in  the  season,  just  to  see  that  such  and  such 
favourite  performers — every  year  becoming  fewer — are  still  alive.  But 
there  is  no  real  magnetic  power  now  attached  to  any  of  the  houses,  and 
everybody  knows  the  up-hill  sort  of  work  which  the  lessees  have  to  sus* 
tain  their  establishments  at  all. 

In  passing,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  drama  has  been  for  some 
years  on  the  decline,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  the  principal  country 
towns  in  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  that  the  art 
has  fallen  into  a  similar  state  of  decay  in  tnose  states  of  the  continent 
where  it  once  attained  the  greatest  eminence.  This  fact  is  a  curious  and 
a  highly  iuteresting  feature  in  the  intellectual  history  of  man,  for  it 
seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  dramatic  art  exercises  its  highest 
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influence  upon  those  communities  only,  which  axe  the  least  remote  from 
harharism,  and  that  it  loses  its  chaitna  ia  piopomoa.as  those  comBauni- 
ties  advance  towards  the  higher  dogreea  of  civiUzatioa. '  If  tibia  be  tnie, 
then  a  period  must  «ventually  anive  when,  tragedy  and.  comedy  .shall 
perish  altogether  as  represented  oon\positionfi,  and  that  tli4y  will  be  eiw 
durable  only  in  the  closet^r-^  phenomenon,  if  such  it  may  be  ebUed, 
which  has.  long  since  actually  taken  place  in  Italy^  and  whid)  is  taking 
place  in  France  and  England. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  if  a  com^y  of  aterUng  merit  were 
placed  in  our  hands,  we  feel  that  we  should  enjoy  it  infinitely  nore  by 
reading  it  beside  our  study  fire,  than  if  we  beheld  it  distributed  into  parts, 
and  heard  it  mouthed  by  the  §^ups  of  actors  and  actresses  who  now 
occupy  the  stage  of  this  country.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  'wt  wish 
to  tmdervalue  the  histrionic  talenfts  of  those  individutda.  One  or  two 
perhaps  might  be  named,  whose  merits  in  their  respective  lines  migkt  be 
favourably  compared  with  those  of  any  of  tbeix  pcedeoessors.  Indeed  the 
whole  profesdon  may  be  said  to  be  resfiectable  ;  bult  it  haa  certainly  lost 
its  sncieikt  presUge.  We  well -remember  that  what, charmed  us  chi^y  in 
early  age,  when  we  went  with  breathless  expectation  to  the  play-house* 
was  the  air  of  mystery  that  consecrated' ^veiythiiDg.  behind  the  green 
curtain.  The  actors  did  not  then  think  it  necessary  to  gather  a  atpce  of 
popularity  for  their  benefits,  by  perpetually  bowing  and  scraping  to  the 
audience  whenever  their  exertions  were  applauded*  They  caaoe  on  the 
stage  as  if  it  were  altogether  a  world  of  their  own,  separate  from  ours ; — 
a  region  of  enchantment  in  which  it  was  their  business  aimply  to  austain 
the  characters  which  they  came  to  represent,  and  never  to  think  of 
their  own. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  experienoedthe  illusion  of  tbe  atage 
more  strongly,  than  when  we  first  saw  Talma^  at  JRarisyin  the  fine  tragedy 
of  "  Sylla.''  Not  only  that  great  master  of  his  art,  but  eveiy  actor 
with  whom  he  performed  on  that  occasion,  glided  in.  upon  thfe  boards 
wholly  pre-occupied  with  his  {iart,  and  apparently  feeling  aaif  bie  pre- 
sence before  the  audience  were  a  mere  incident  with  which  be  bad  no 
concern.  He  did  not  appear  to  come  from  behind  a  pik  of  can^raaa^ 
but  from  the  streets  of  ancient  Rome ;  every  one  on  the  stage^  down 
even  to  the  bearers  of  the  fiBt6ce&,'8eeined  to  think  only  of  the  buanesa 
in  which  he  was  actually  engaged.  It  was  as  if  the  curtain  of  the. past 
had  been  suddenly  raised,  and  we  were  permitted  to  behold  a  living 
scene  of  antiquity  preserved,  in  an  atmdsphece  of  its  owD,  firom  tbe 
ordinary  effect  of  time.  The  tone,  the  attitude,  the  dostume,  were  all 
addressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  pieces  and  never  to  the 
audience.  It  is  obvious  how  very  much  an  arrangement  of  tbia  kind 
tends,  on  one  hand,  to  identify  the  artist  witb  the  character  wbich  be 
personates,  and,  on  the  other,  to  carry  away  the  spectator  from  tbe  cold- 
ness  which  admits  of  criticism,  to  that  state  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm 
which  is  sensible  only  of  enjoyment. 

But  the  great  aim  of  actors  has  of  late  been  to  remove,  aa  far  aa  it  is 
possible,  everything  calculated  to  maintain  any  distinction  between 
themselves  and  their  audience.  They  come  forward  curtseying  and 
simpering,  and  bowing  and  smiling,  to  the  people  before  the  stage,  just 
as  if  they  were  entering  the  drawing-room  of  a  private  individual.  They 
have  no  atmosphere  of  their  own,  and,  too  apparently,  no  busineaa  except 
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to  win  our  applause,  wliicli  is  the  constant  object  of  their  ambition.  The 
art  seems  to  be  merged  in  the  mere  duty  of  earning  a  salary,  and  every- 
body looks  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  his  part,  rather  than  identified  with 
it  from  a  passion  for  his  avocation;  The' stage  was  much  better  off  for 
good  aotOTS  when  by  law  tbey  wbre  liable  to  be  treated  as  ^*  rogues  and 
yag^bonds,**  than  'it  is  at  this  day,  whem  tiiey  are  admissible,  unless 
there  -be  some  pefsonal  demerit,  into  good  socie^.  Formerly  their  great 
desire  was  to  be  excellent'  actors :  bow  they  think  principidlyof  being 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Other  causes,'  however,  besides  the'  Ruling  away  of  the  old  prestige^ 
have  contributed  to  the  decMne  of  theatrical  amusements,  and  promise, 
before  another  century  perhaps,  to  put  ah  end  to  them  altogether,  when 
they  will  be  remembered  in  much  the  same  light  in  which  we  now  speak 
of  ttie  *^  Mysteries"  formerly  enacted  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
or  of  the  still  earlier  performances  exhibited  on  the  itinerant  stage  of 
Thespis  and  his  followers.  The  enjoyments  of  private  society  are  now 
infinitely  more  abmidant,  more  rational,  and  more  engaging,  than  they 
were  even  so  late  asi  thirty  years  ago.  Both  sexes  are  much  more  upon 
a  level  in  point  of  educlEition  than  they  were  then,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  both  are  capabk*  of  affording  mutual  entertainment  not  often 
to  be  excelled  out  of  doors.  -  We  are  all  readers ; .  and  we  have,  heaven 
knows,  books  in  abundance  for  every  leisure  hour  which  we  can  com- 
mand. Music  and  painting,  conversation,  and  the  luxuriant  ease  and 
elegance  of  our  drawing'^rooms,  often  detain  those  at  home  now  who, 
under  a  less  civilised  state  of  things,  found  no  rest  except  in  the  theatres. 
Wine  is  consumed  more  frugally  than  in  former  times,  and  people  are 
more  careful  of  their  health,  which  they  have  lately  discovered  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  blessingt  of  existence. 

It  was'  remarked  by  Captein  Forbes,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Dramatic  Committee,  that  whenever  a  period  occurred  of  great  political 
agitation,  the  theatres  were,  during  that  period,  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned. The  Queen's  trial  was  a  t^rible  blow  to  those  establishments ; 
they  were  nearly  ruiiled  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
which  marks  the  great  difference,  in  more  than  one  respect,  between 
the  two  nations,  that  political  effervescence  produces  quite  a  contrary 
result  in  Fhmce ;  for  whenever  revolution  is  at  its  work  there,  the 
theatres  are  crowded  to  suffocation.  We  remain  at  home  when  great 
questions  are  at  issue,  because  we  wish  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  to 
attain  to  that  state  of  opinion  which  is  calculated  to  give  them  a  safe 
and  advantageous  direction.  The  French  are  not  yet  imder  the  govern- 
ment of  opinion,  but  of  physical  power;  and  they  go  out  from  their 
homes  to  find  sympathy,  and  to  calculate  thdr  strength. 

In  proportion  as  we  foel  ourselves  more  and  more  under  the  sway  of 
public  opinion,  we  pay  the  greater  attention  to  political  events,  and 
these  produce  an  excitement  which  no  dramatic  effect  can  rival.  Thus, 
between  politics  and  parliament,  the  clubs,  the  meetings  of  private 
society,  the  dinner  hours,  the  attractions  of  home,  the  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness, the  immensity  of  the  theatres,  which  causes  most  of  the  words 
spoken  on  the  stage  to  vanish  in  echo,  the  unblushing  displays  of  the 
saloons  and  the  upper  boxes^  and  the  real  decline  of  the  dramatic  art 
itself,  both  on  the  part  of  actors  and  authors,  we  apprehend  that  the  days 
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bf  theatrical  amusement  are  numbered,  and  indeed  are  already  Tergmg 
towards  their  close. 

The  literature  of  fiction — that  is  to  Say,  so  fat  as  it  is  confined  to 
novels  which  represent  well-drawn  pictures  of  modem  manners — seems 
also  to  have  nearly  completed  its  term  for  the  present.  The  bumiin 
mind  takes  every  thing,  as  it  were,  by  intervals.  One  age  is  an  age  of 
poetry,  another  is  an  age  of  satire,  a  third  is  a  philosophical  age,  a  fourth 
is  an  age  of  history,  of  war,  of  luxury,  of  reason,  or  of  bubbles.  We 
have  had  enough  of  matter-of-fact  novels,  and  it  is  now  high  time  for 
us  to  return  to  the  romantic ;  at  least  it  is  clear  enough  that  we  are 
\  getting  tired  of  stories  of  fashionable  life,  as  novels  of  that  class  do  not 
go  off  at  present,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  trade,  with  the  vivacity  to 
^   which,  for  some  years,  they  have  been  accustomed. 

Indeed,  to  whatever  department  of  our  literature  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
behold  it  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  so  far,  at  least,  as  originality  and  novelty 
are  concerned.  Splendid  illustrations  are  indeed  in  progress,  which  are 
more  or  less  connected  with  our  literatxu'e,  and  tend  in  some  degree  to 
redeem  the  mediocrity  of  the  age.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  scenes 
selected  from  the  Bible,  which,  though  for  so  many  years  imthought  of» 
Are  now  affording  occupation  to  no  fewer  than  three  different  sets  of 
artists.  Mr.  Murray's  prints  seem,  however,  to  admit,  in  our  opinion, 
of  •*  no  rival  near  the  throne.**  They  are  designed  by  Turner,  and 
Some  of  our  other  first-rate  masters,  from  the  sketcnes  of  gentlemen  who 
actually  visited  the  scenes  which  are  delineated.  We  happen  to  have 
Seen  several  of  those  sketches ;  and  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
finished  design  given  to  the  engraver,  we  are  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  miraculous  beauty  which  genius  can  impart  to  every  thing  it  takes 
under  its  protection.  Rude  outlines  of  buildings  and  mountains,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  each  other;  masses  of  trees  and  towers,  skies,  and 
plains,  and  valleys,  pencilled  on  paper  in  a  kind  of  chaotic  confiision, 
are,  by  the  talismanic  touch  of  the  artist,  awakened  into  order  and  pro- 
portion, disposed  in  just  perspective,  relieved  by  shade  and  light,  and 
warmed  with  the  freshness  and  animation  of  life.  Thus  we  have  seen 
the  mists  of  night  brooding  over  a  tract  of  country  with  whose  character 
we  were  unacquainted,  and  which  we  set  down  as  unworthy  of  attention, 
until,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  dense  curtain  was  folded  upward,  as  if 
by  the  hand  of  some  enchanter,  when  the  scene  shone  forth  in  erety 
variety  of  hill  and  valley,  watered  with  crystal  streams,  carpeted  with 
flowers,  and  peopled  with  herds,  and  flocks,  and  peasantry,  that  gave 
interest  and  cheerfulness  to  the  landscape. 

But  when  we  put  aside  the  reprints  with  which  the  press  aboundsi 
and  the  embellishments  which  are  added,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
marketable,  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  exhibit  for  the  living  genius 
of  the  year.  A  catalogue  is  now  before  us  of  the  books  which  have  been 
published  within  the  last  six  months ;  and  certainly  a  more  unattractive 
Dili  of  fare  never  was  handed  to  a  literary  gourmand.  We  have  here, 
amongst  other  things,  "  The  Validity  of  Thoughts  on  Medical  Reform,** 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  a  very  valuable,  though  we  fear  it 
must  be  an  exceedingly  dull  performance.  Next  comes  an  **  Exposition 
bf  the  False  Medium  and  Carrier  excluding  Men  of  Genius  from  the 
Public,*'  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  verbal  kaleidescope.  If  the  author 
had  cut  up  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  thrown  the  words  into  a  tube  with 
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a  glass  at  one  end  of  it,  tliere  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should 
Aot  have  spied  out,  attending  to  the  operation  of  shaking  from  time  to 
time,  a  composition  in  every  respect  as  rational,  and  as  well  put  together, 
as  that  which  he  has  produced  by  a  more  tedious  process.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  to  the  same  enlightened  philosopher  we  are  indebted  for 
another  work  of  much  the  same  kind,  entitled  "  Spirits  of  Peers  and 
People,  a  National  Tragi-comedy."  These  two  volumes  are  altogether 
unexampled  in  our  literature ;  they  exhibit  "  a  mind  diseased''  with  the 
ambition  of  immortality,  and  discontented  with  the  world  because  its 
claims  are  not  at  once  recognized  as  irresistible.  The  gentleman's 
friends  should  take  care  of  him.  We  recommend  him  to  the  attention  of 
the  author  of  the  next  work  on  our  list — **  The  Doctor,"  in  two  volumes. 
If  this  production  can  do  him  no  good,  then  let  him  try  what  benefit  he 
can  derive  from  the  "  Hor»  Solitariae"  of  Mr.  Serle,  or  from  "  The 
present  Com  Laws  considered,*'  or  from  "  The  Complete  Grazier,'* 
which,  if  they  cannot  instruct,  may  at  least  divert  his  soul  from  its  pre*^ 
sent  ominous  career. 

Among  the  various  interesting  novelties  in  our  catalogue,  we  find 
**  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp's  Works,  complete!/*^  We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Crisp  is  a  most  respectable  author,  but  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  never  having  heard  of  his  name  or  works  before.  We  thought 
that  Virgil  and  Lucan  had  been  already  sufficiently  murdered  by  our 
translators;  but  we  perceive  that  a  Mr.  Wallis  has  attempted  to  cut  up 
b6th  those  poets,  by  rendering  into  his  own  English — for  it  is  quite  his 
own — "  Select  Passages"  from  the  Georgics  and  the  Pharsalia.  Pindar 
and  Anacreon  may  also  boast  of  new  translations ;  and  a  most  learned 
tract  has  been  published  on  that  vexata  qwBsiiOy  the  "  Round  Towers'* 
of  Ireland,  which,  like  all  other  treatises  on  the  same  problem,  has 
rendered  it  more  entangled  than  ever. 

It  would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  quantities  of  printed  matter,  which, 
tinder  the  form  of  neatly  boarded  volumes,  have  lately  seen  the  light 
only  to  perish  in  it  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  forth.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  age  through  which  we  are  now  labouring  may  be  properly  called 
*•  the  age  of  vamp,"  the  most  saleable  species  of  literature  bang,  at 
present,  that  which  is  stitched  up  from  old  materials  by  the  literary 
cobblers  who  swarm  throughout  the  land,  and  who  are  engaged  in 
getting  up  those  countless  publications,  sold  merely  at  the  price  of  waste 
paper,  which  have,  within  the  last  three  years,  deluged  the  country  with 
an  apocryphal  species  of  popular  information.  The  cultivation  of  a 
manly  taste  for  letters  is  perverted  by  the  system  of  penny  journalism, 
which  exists  upon  plagiarism  of  the  jnost  unqualified  description  .V>  We 
Inay  behold  in  these  paltry  sheets  the  essence  of  books  ^  considerable 
price,  upon  the  preparation  cf  which,  perhaps,  a  whole  life  had  been 
bestowed.  Should  a  new  work  of  any  merit  happen  to  be  published, 
it  is  made  at  once  the  common  prey  of  all  these  locusts  of  the  press. 
Either  in  the  shape  of  extract  or  epitome,we  may  purchase  for  a  few 
pence,  in  the  unstamped  papers,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  a  new 
book  which  may  have  been  equitably  advertised  at  a  guinea!  The 
consequence  of  such  an  operation  as  this  must  be,  to  check  at  once  the 
circulation  of  the  original,  and  to  deprive  both  the  publisher  and  the 
*writer  of  the  gains  to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled  from  those  persons, 
to  whose  instruction  or  amusement  they  had  Contributed.    Is  it  pro* 
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bable,  in  sucli  a  state  of  things,  that  the  disappointed  author  will  again 
return  to  his  study,  to  toil  once  more  in  the  production  of  a  composition 
which  may  be  thus  plundered  with  impunity  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
any  publisher  in  his  senses  will  again  undertake  an  expensive  enterpriaet 
the  fruits  of  which  he  would  certainly  see  transferred  to  persons  who 
had  no  share  whatever  in  his  rislc,  and  who  only  increase  the  magni* 
tude  of  his  responsibility  ? 

It  has  happened  to  us  to  have  been  consulted  occasionally  with  refer- 
ence to  manuscripts  of  works,  which  must  have  consumed  sevend  yean 
in  their  concoction.  We  have  read  some  of  those  productions  with,  muck 
admiration  for  the  great  learning  which  they  displayed,  and  several  of 
them  we  thought  well  calculated  to  es^tend  tlie  general  range  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  be  beneficial  to  society.  But  we  were  compelled^  from 
motives  of  prudence,  to  advise  that  the  further  consideration  of  them 
should  be  deferred  for  the  present,  as  we  saw  no  chance  of  their  being 
fairly  dealt  with  in  the  literary  market,  so  long  as  there  are  two  powerm 
corporations,  the  *'  Society  for  the  Di&sion  of  Useful  Knowled^;e,"  and 
the  "Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  engaged  in  the 
avowed  enterprise  of  converting  the  present  stocks  of  our  bodkaelkn 
into  waste  paper,  and  of  vampmg  up  publications  of  their  own  from 
the  materials  which  those  stocks  supply,  virith  a  view  to  sell  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  While  such  combinations  as  these  are  permitted 
to  inteifere  with  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  kingdom,  we  have  neld,  and 
we  must  still  maintain,  that  it  would  be  madness  in  any  private  book- 
seller to  embark  in  any  undertaking  of  importance.  The  object  of 
those  corporations  seems  to  be,  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  fruit  of  high 
genius  and  liberal  education,  and  for  the  generous  literature  of  an  en- 
lightened nation,  to  substitute  the  rifacciamentos  of  a  host  of  mere 
operative  drudges,  wholly  destitute  of  taste  or  talent. 

The  catalogue  now  before  us  shows,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
practical  effect  which  the  corporate  system  has  already  produced,  with 
respect  to  every  branch  of  composition.  If  we  except  the  reprints  of  old 
works,  it  does  not  contain  the  title  of  a  single  volume  which  ia  likely 
to  go  down  to  posterity.  A  writer  in  the  "Quarterly  Review"  lately 
gave  in  that  journal  an  interesting  analysis  of  a  most  elaborate  and 
valuable  history  of  Turkey,  which  had  been  published  in  Germany,  and 
a  good  translation  of  which  must  have  been  deemed  a  great  acquisition 
to  our  historical  literature.  But.it  would  have  occupied  at  least 
four  volumes,  and  there  is  no  bookseller  in  England  who  would  at 
present  undertake  a  speculation  of  that  extent,  even  if  the  translator 
were  to  require  no  compensation  for  his  labour.  The  public  are  now 
so  accustomed  to  look  for  all  their  information  to  the  penny  collections, 
that  they  would  as  soon  think  of  buying  a  set  of  the  obsolete  statutes,  as 
a  history  of  Turkey  in  four  volumes ! 

Will  the  effect  thus  already  produced  upon  the  literature  of  the 
country  be  limited  to  the  period  which  has  just  elapsed  ?  Unques- 
tionably not.  Men  of  vigorous  and  enlightened  minds  may  perhaps 
now  and  then  be  found,  in  some  rare  instances,  willing  to  fling  their 
treasures  abroad,  careless  of  the  consequences  so  far  as  their  pecuniary 
interests  are  concerned.  But  this  system  cannot  be  general,  nor  can  it 
very  much  add  to  our  staple  literatiu*e,  such  as  has  emanated  from  an 
Addison  and  a  Pope,  a  Johnson,  a  Goldsmith,  a  Campbell,  a  Moore,  % 
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Byron  and  a  Southey.  Can  we  expect  to  see  succesBon  worthy  of  these 
men  reared  up  under  the  penny  scale  of  remuneration  which  now 
exists  ?  If  knowledge  become  so  cheap  that  the  production  of  it  in  an 
original  form  shall  cease  in  future  to  be  profitable^  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  wisdom  of  those  corporate  bodies,  who,  for  a  momentary  purpose, 
sacrifice'tliemeans  by  whic^  alone  the  true  interests  of  literature  can 
be  promoted?  The  sum  pf  information  created  down  to  a  late  period 
of  oui"  history  may,  indeed,  "be  dealt  but  in  eicchange  for  the  lowest  coin 
of  the  realm.  '  But  who,  with  thai  wretched  pittance  before  him  for 
his  reward,'  will  apply  his  mind  to  new  inquiries,  with  the  view  of 
enlarging  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  or  the  range  of  any  species  of 
knowledge  of  a  really  useful  description  ? 

We  perceive  that  the  contagion  of  the  cheap  system  has  also  reached 
France,  ^irhere  a  great  variety  of  deux  sous  journals  are  already  in  pro- 
gress. '  The  wood-cuts  'vt'hich  have  already  served  their  purpose  in  this 
country' are  stereotyped,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  and  the 
plates  are  trarisiiiitted  to  Paris',  where  they  enable  an  inferior  order  of 
booksellers  to  issue,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  letter-press,  an  unlimited 
nifmber  of  embellishments,  at  a  price  still  lower  even  than  that  at  which 
they  are  sold  in  England.  Although  books  published  on  the  continent 
have  been  for  many  years  considerably  cheaper,  on  the  average,  than  in 
this  country,  nevertheless  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Gobelets,  the 
Mongies,  the  L'Advocats  of  Paris — who  have  been  ailiong  the  Maecenases 
of  French  literature — to  contend  against  the  competition  of  the  deux 
sous  race  of  livraisons.  Their  standard  works  will  soon  be  so  thoroughly 
rifled,  that  they  might  as  well  throw  the  volumes  into  the  Seine,  as 
preserve  them  any  longer  in  their  warehouses.  In  France,  it  is  true, 
science  may  still  take  reftige  in  the  Institute,  where  it  will  be  sure 
to  meet  with  just  honour  and  reward ;  but  as  to  any  of  the  higher 
departments  of  writing,  that  kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  already  as 
barren  as  our  own.  Thus  the  prospects  of  original  and  lofty  literature, 
in  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  are  reduced  to  a  sjatcof^. 
absolute  despair.  .'^"  \ 


.    ■     <     I  >    II  ■  I     ■  ■  ■  I         fcwi      ■  ■       I       ■  ■  \ 

brunel's  apology  for  the  tunnel, 

I  .  '  .► 

;  Wuftif  Brunei  faii'd,  and  Nature  ^et  her  faoe 
.  Against  his  Tunnel,,  much  to  her  disgrace, 
"In  truth/*  cried  he,  " I  own  you  have  been  bored. 
Your  rights  invaded,  and  your  depths  explored, 
Still,  be  sincere,  the  fault's  not  mme ;  alas  ! 
Like  other  Belles,  you  stopped  before  the  giassC"  * 

W.  H.  S.  H. 


*  Mr.  Bmnel  gtfcks  up  a  g:lass  at  the  end,  and  then  says,  ^'  See  what  it  would 
have  looked  like,  if  I  could  have  finished  it  V^^Fidt  <<  New  Motahiy  "  fur  March, 
p.  372., 
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THE  WIDOW. 

Mike  has  been  a  troublous  and  a  perilous  life  in  matters  of  love :  no 
sooner  have  I  emerged  from  one  ocean  of  sighs  and  tears,  than  I  have 
plunged  headlong  into  another.  It  is  passing  strange  that  I  never  feU 
mto  matrimony  in  my  very  early  days ;  my  father  did  so,  and  so  did  my 
mother,  and  also  my  respected  grand-dame.  She,  good  soul,  originally 
Miss  Letitia  Simpson,  at  fifteen  married  her  first  husband,  a  Mr.  Jf  fiery 
Wilson;  at  sixteen,  gave  birth  to  my  mother.  Her  husband  then  died 
without  any  other  issue,  leaving  her  more  than  well  provided  for.  At 
seventeen,  she  espoused  a  Mr.  Winckworth,  who,  in  his  turn,  consigned 
her  to  single  blessedness  and  a  fat  dower;  after  which,  having  quarrelled 
with  all  her  race,  or  all  her  race  with  her,  she  abjured  them  and  the 
realm,  betook  herself  to  the  Continent,  and  was  barely  heard  of  after- 
wards. My  mother,  following  one  part  of  her  example,  married  at  six- 
teen, and  enriched  the  world  with  me  at  seventeen.  Fate,  however,  I 
suppose,  (for  I  am  a  believer  in  fate,)  destined  me  to— 

«<  Waste  my  sweets  upon  the  desert  air;** 

and  thus  only  can  I  account  for  my  escaping  all  the  matronly  and  ma- 
trimonial snares  that  beset  me  in  my  youth.    But  to  my  tale. 
On  my  arrival  on  the  Continent,  I  had  been  but  a  short  time  at 


when  my  health  visibly  and  seriously  decUned,  and  the  medical  men  who 
attended  me  advised  a  visit  to  ■  for  its  restoration.   In  accordance 

with  their  directions,  I,  nothing  loth,  (for  a  seat  at  a  desk  never  was  a 
desideratiun  with  me,)  sat  out;  and,  as  I  was  alone,  and  was  not  over- 
enamoured  of  my  monosyllabic  patronyme,  assumed  one  more  suited  to 
the  euphony  of  a  billet-doux ;  and  having,  therefore,  rebaptized  myself, 
I  made  my  appearance  at  my  journey's  end  as  Augustus  Montagu,  with, 
moreover,  a  dash  of  black  down  on  my  upper  lip,  which  I  dignified,  to 
my  own  mind,  with  the  title  of  moustache.     Thus  yclept,  and  thus 

accoutred,  I  began  my  way  at ;  and,  by  dint  of  my  modest  looks, 

a  little  foppery,  and  my  good  name,  I  shordy  won  my  way  into  a  circle 
of  acquaintance. 

At  a  party  to  which  I  had,  through  these  means,  been  asked,  I  one 
night  met  a  Madame  Perollet,  whose  appearance,  and  more,  her  suffer- 
ance of  my  attentions,  made  some  impression  upon  me.  She  was  an 
extremely  fine  woman,  and  English,  seemingly  about  five-and-thirty, 
though  less-favoured  fair  ones  spoke  of  her  having  numbered  fifty  years. 
Her  hair  and  eyes  were  of  the  blackest;  her  eye-lashes  of  the  same 
colour,  and  long,  thick,  and  silky ;  her  complexion  fair,  but  not  ruddy, 
such  as  best  contrasts  with,  and  best  becomes,  the  raven  lock ;  her  fea- 
tures were  more  beautiful  in  their  expression  than  in  their  individuality, 
although  then  even  they  were  beautiful;  her  teeth  were  the  finest! 
ever  saw ;  and  I  opine  no  woman  can  lay  claim  to  beauty  who  cannot 
show,  nay,  even  display,  her  teeth.  She  bore  an  easy,  dignified,  and 
complacent  smile ;  her  figure  was  of  the  strictest  proportions,  and  her 
carriage  most  graceful;   moreover,  she  was  rich,  and  consequently 
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aifnable.  She  wae  a  widow^  too;  tnd,  with  all  these  qualificationsi  of 
course  was  greatly  sought  after  hy  the  men.  But  she  had  sense  and 
caution ;  and  while  she  smiled  on  all,  and  enamoured  many,  she  never 
gave  more  than  hope,  and  preserved  all  her  own  freedom.  The  women, 
who  wished  her  dead,  or  married,  consequently  called  her  a  coquette, 
and  some  of  the  vieux  garporu  agreed  with  them — ^hut  this  was  suspi- 
cious evidence ;  while  the  younger  men,  whom  the  aunts  and  mothers 
of  standing  spinsters  admonished  to  heware  of  the  widow,  only  hewed, 
and  then  turned  on  their  heel  to  laugh. 

The  first  time  I  met  her,  a  glove  which  she  dropped,  and  which  I 
proffered  her,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  opening  a  conversation  with 
her.  At  first,  conscious  of  my  youth,  I  hesitated  a  little,  although  my 
looks  hespoke  an  age  riper,  by  some  years,  than  I  had  attained ;  but  her 
answers  were  so  mild,  so  suavOf  and  so  condescending, — her  manner  to 
me  so  kind  and  easy, — and  her  whole  conduct  so  engaging  and  assuring, 
— that,  before  I  left  her,  I  had,  although  blushingly,  adventured  on  some 
little  gallant  badinage,  for  which,  to  ibe  mortification  of  my  elder  com- 
petitors, she  shook  her  little  delicate  finger  at  me,  and  tapped  me  with 
her  fan.  Encouraged  thus,  I  might  have  proceeded  farther;  but  as  she 
knew  how  to  commence  a  conquest,  so  she  knew  how  to  continue  one  ; 
and  assuming  a  dignity,  not  violent,  but  perceptible,  she  restrained  my 
further  advances :  aud  being  even  then  sensible  that  an  independent 
respect  is  the  surest  way  to  a  woman's  heart,  (for  I  had  begun  to  think 
of  hers,)  I  contented  myself,  for  that  time,  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
I  should  have  the  happiness  to  meet  her  again,  and  bowed  myself 
away. 

That  night  I  rose  fifty  percent,  in  my  own  esteem.  "  Truly,"  said  I 
to  myself,  ^*  the  man  whom  that  woman  distinguishes  must  own  some 
attractions :  she  is  a  lovely  and  an  intellectual  specimen  of  her  sex ;  to 
possess  the  love  of  such  a  one  would  be  something  to  pride  one's  self  on. 
What  honour  is  the  love  of  a  giddy,  indiscriminating  girl,  who  runs  the 
market  of  matrimony  with  her  heart  in  her  hand  eager  to  bestow  it  on 
the  first  bidder  ? — ^Truly,  Pll  be  a  chapman  no  more  for  such  common 
wares.  But,  vanity  !  vanity  !  Can  the  rich,  beautiful,  sought,  and  at  an 
age  when  prudence  has  mastered  passion,  think  of  such  a  one  as  me  ? 
Yet  she  seemed  very  kind."  **  But  kindness  never  marries,"  said  a  still, 
small  voice.  *'  Yet  she  ofttimes  gives  birth  to  love,"  I  thought,  in 
answer.  **  But  she  is  wealthy,  has  a  wide  range  for  choice,  is  a  widow, 
and  has  the  whole  town  after  her,"  replied  my  monitor.  "  True,  true," 
I  whispered ;  "  but  she  has  interested  me,  and  by  ■         I'll  try  it !" 

Again  we  met — "  Et  je  contais  encore  quelques  fleurettes."  The 
widow  smiled  at  them,  and  threatened,  if  I  persisted,  to  reprove  me. 
*•  Cela  va  bien,"  said  I  to  myself,  and  I  retired ;  for  my  vanity,  or  little 
else,  was  as  yet  interested. 

A  third  time  we  met.  "  Now  then,  Ephraim,"  said  I,  "  for  the  coup 
dressed — ^this  time  you  must  be  serious  and  distant,  and  if  she  has 
thought  upon  you,  the  result  will  tell."  I  approached  her  with  a  low 
and  most  respectful  reverence ;  inquired  after  her  health;  without  giving 
her  time  to  answer,  made  some  dry  remarks  on  the  wet  weather; 
hroached  a  recent  murder ;  remarked  on  the  Almanac,  and  the  last  new 
flounce  ;  and  was  retiring,  when  she  said-^ 
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'^  But,  Mr.  Montagu,  I  vriah  to  trouble  you  with  a  commiision,  if  yoa 
can  find  time  to  execute  it  for  me." 

I  assured  her  I  was  at  her  service. 

^'  Then  will  you  have  the  goodness  ta  see  my  carriage  ordered  here  at 
twelye,  as  I  have  been  out  all  the  week,  and  am  fatted.  Perhaps  you 
will  let  me  know  when  it  is  at  the  door,  as  I  don't  wish  to  be  seen  leav- 
ing so  early." 

"  Aliens,  mon  bon  ami,  Ephraim,"  thought  I ;  *'  cela  va  du  mieux." 
And  thanking  her  for  the  honour  of  her  commands  in  a  tone  of  deep 
and  grateful  respect,  I  left  her  to  execute  them* 

That  done,  and  twelve  o'clock  came,  I  made  my  way  to  her^  She 
was  seated  near  the  door,  and  whispering  to  her  (for  the  secrecy  she 
wished  me  to  practise  gave  me  the  privilege  to  do  so)  that  the  carriage 
was  ready,  I  offered  myself  as  her  escort  to  it.  She  accepted  my 
offer,  and  placed  her  arm  within  mine ;  as  she  did  so,  I  felt  a  fluttering 
in  my  heart  I  was  unprepared  for,  and  as  the  staircase  was  deserted,  I 
looked  up  in  trembling  and  confusion  into  her  face,  and  perceived  she 
looked  at  me.  One  instant  our  eyes  met,  and  the  next  they  were  cast 
down  or  averted,  and  I  thought  the  confusion  w^as  mutual — I  positively 
shook.  As  I  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  I  stammered  out  an  expres> 
sion  of  hope  that  she  would  feel  relieved  from  her  fatigue  next  day,  and 
begged  her  permission  to  call  and  inquire  after  her  health  in  the  morn- 
ing :  a  gracious  smile,  and  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  heady  answered 
me,  and  the  coach  drove  off. 

**  Fool,'*  said  I,  as  I  slowly  reascended,  "  to  match  your  puny  wits 
against  a  woman's  charms  and  wiles !  Your  own  weak  snares  have  en^ 
trapped  you." 

In  the  morning,  having  dressed  myself  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
I  found  myself,  about  two  o'clock,  with  a  very  unsettled  puke^  at 
Madame  Perollet's  door ;  and  being  announced,  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  widow  was  seated  on  a  couch,  at  a  small  and 
elegantly-carved  writing-table,  drawing  her  small  white  hands  over  some 
invitation  cards.  The  usual  inquiries  made  and  answered,  our  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  previous  night's  party,  and  she  told  me  she  waa  bu^ 
when  I  entered  writing  cards  for  one  of  her  own. 

'^  But  do  you  know,"  she  said,  '^  I  write  so  little  lately  that  my  band 
is  quite  stiff,  and  I  am  so  awkward.  See,"  said  she,  laying  it  oyer  the 
table  to  me,  *'  see  how  I  have  blacked  my  fingers  with  the  ink." 

^'  Indeed,''  said  I,  rising  and  advancing  to  the  table,  and  with  an 
affectation  of  short  sight,  taking  her  hand  in  mine  to  examine  it. 
**  This  ink  of  yours  is  a  most  sacril^ous  violator.  Would  you  permit 
me,"  I  added,  as  she  drew  her  hand  away,  *'  to  finish  your  task?" 

*'  Oh,  indeed,"  she  answered,  rising  and  vacating  her  place  to  me, 
"  you  will  oblige  me  much,  if  you  will  undertake  that  kind  office  for 
me." 

*^  Rather  say  for  myself,"  I  said ;  ''  for  I  fear  I  am  selfish  in  seeking 
the  pleasure  I  ask." 

She  made  me  no  reply,  but  smiled,  and  placed  herself  opposite,  with  a 
list  of  names  to  dictate. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  I,  taking  up  the  last  she  had  finished.  *'  This 
is  my  name.    Am  I  the  only  Mr.  Montagu  of  your  acquaintance  ? 
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She  nodded  acc[aie8cencfe. 
And  am  I  to  have  the  honour  of  attending  yon  ?" 
If,"  she  answered,  "  no  better,  no  more  agreeable  engagement." 

"  Heavens!"  said  I,  "  what  better, what  more  agreeable  engagement 
is  it  possible  I  could  have  ?  what  other  engi^ement  could  induce  me  to 
forego ** 

*'  Mr.  Montagu,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  will  read  the  names." 

**  I  thank  you — but,  Madam,"  I  resumed,  **  you  must  first  permit  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  or  you  will  make  me 
believe  you  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  deem  me  insensible  to  it." 

''  If  your  thanks  are  on  each  recurrence  of  the  occasion  to  be  as 
fervent,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  fear  the  task  will  soon  be  irksome  to  you, 
for  I  have  just  made  up  my  mind,  if  you  will  promise  to  write  all  my 
cards,  and  be  a  little  more  sedate  in  your  gratitude,  to  put  your  name 
down  in  my  book  for  the  season." 

••  Is  it  possible.  Madam  ?  then  will  I  be  sworn,  like  the  Hebrew 
copjnst,  never  to  pen  aught  else ;  and  will  attend  you,  too  happy  as 
your  bidden,  your  bounden  scribe — nay,  but  there  is  no  room  for  that 
dubious  smile — I  will  swear." 

"Don't,  pray,"  she  replied;  "remember,  if  you  write  for  me  only, 
how  many  damsels  will  die  for  lack  of  the  elegant  food  of  your  billets- 
doux  !  " 

"  Not  one,  I  assure  you.  Madam  ;  if  I  have  polluted  paper  with  a 
line  to  woman  since  my  arrival,  or  dared  to  harbour  thoughts  of  more 
than  one,  and  she,  one  to  whom  I  can  never  presume  to  aspire " 

"  Then  there  is  one,  Mr.  Montagu  ?  but  pray  remember  my  cards. 
I  fear  you  will  make  a  very  negligent  amanuensis." 

**  There  is  indeed  one,  Madani,  if  I  dared  reveal  her." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Montagu,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  wish  to  confess 
you." 

'*  And  yet.  Madam,"  I  answered,  "  you  could  absolve  me." 

"Mr.  Montagu,"  said  the  widow,  hastily,  "do,  pray,  think  of  my 
cards,  or  I  must  write  them ;  and  only  see  how  that  nasty  ink  has 
stained  my  fingers.*' 

"It  only  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  snowy  lustre  of  the  rest,"  I  said. 

**  But  yet  you  would  not  like  it  if  the  hand  were  yours " 

"  If  it  were  mine — if  it  could  ever  be  mine,"  I  said,  warming,  as  I 
spoke,  and  raising  it  to  my  lips. 

"  Have  done  then,  have  done,  Mr.  Montagu  ;  see  now  how  you  have 
kept  your  promise,  not  one  card  wTitten — oh,  fie  !  and  now  we  really 
must  leave  it  till  to-morrow,  for  I  must  go  out." 

I  hope  not,"  I  said.   **  I  will  complete  them  instantly." 
But,  indeed,  I  must  go  out." 

"  To-morrow  then,  perhaps,  you  will  permit  me  to  show  my  in- 
dustry ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  "  if  you  will  promise,  very  faithfully,  really  to  write." 

^*  As  closely  as  a  pundit,  on  my  honour ;"  and  once  more  pressing 
her  hand,  and  having  fully  received  pardon  for  my  sins,  I  withdrew. 

The  next  day  and  the  next,  our  seats  were  resumed.  I  pen  in  hand, 
Madame  with  her  pocket-book ;  but  still  the  cards  remained  stationary. 
Not  so  with  other  matters :  I  progressed  in  love  and  boldness,  until  i  won 
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from  the  widow's  lips  a  confession  of  regard,  and  the  sweetest  assur- 
ance of  it  that  lips  can  give.  Never  did  love  sit  so  lightly  or  so  happily 
on  me,  though  my  passion  for  Matilde,  for  that  she  told  me  was  her  name, 
was  ardent ;  and  she  was  heautlfiil,  fascinating,  and  every  way  engaging ; 
hut  she  was  not  to  be  treated  with  continual  scenes,  and  her  own  demon- 
strations of  love  were  of  that  nature  which  satisfied  without  ever  exciting 
the  heart.  We  felt  rather  than  told  each  other's  hopes,  and  thoughts, 
and  wishes,  and  I  enjoyed  serenely  what  I  had  before  and  have  often 
since  squandered  in  unnecessary  or  unavailing  suffering.  Her  actions 
spoke  more  than  her  words,  and  I  was  too  proud  of  her  to  doubt  her 
for  her  silence— her,  and  her  only  have  I  loved  rationally — ^I  loved  her 
as  a  woman ;  others  I  have  adored  as  angels,  till  adoration  became 
torture ;  and  I  have  phrenzied  myself  in  seeking  and  worshipping  their 
attributes. 

About  four  months  I  led  in  this  way  a  very  happy  life,  when  it  was 
agreed  we  should  be  married :  a  contrai  de  maridge  was  necessary,  and 
I  was  to  wait  upon  a  notary  to  instruct  him  to  prepare  it.  To  enable 
me  to  do  so,  Matilde  explained  to  me  the  nature  and  amount  of  her 
property,  which  was  ample. 

"  And  now,  Augustus,"  said  she,  "  I  must  own,  I  have  decdved  you 
in  one  point" 

"  Indeed ! "  said  I.     "  I  am  sure  it  is  in  a  very  venial  one." 

**  It  is  so,  indeed ;  but  it  is  necessary  I  should  now  explain  it  to  you — 
my  name  is  not  Matilde  PeroUet." 

''  Indeed  !'*  said  I,  at  the  same  time  thinking  to  myself  how  easy  a 
way  this  confession  would  make  for  my  own  on  the  same  subject. 

'*  That  name  I  assumed  to  escape  the  importunities  of  relations  in 
England.  Listen,  and  you  shall  soon  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
brief  story  of  my  life.    My  maiden  name,  you  must  know,  was  Simp- 


son." 


''  Indeed ! "  I  said,   ^^  we  have  that  name  already  in  our  fiimily." 

"  On  my  first  marriage  with  Mr.  Wilson " 

"Who?"  I  cried. 
"  Wilson ! "  she  answered. 

My  hair  stood  on  end — ^*  Were  you  married  a  seeond  time?'* 
"  i  was." 
"  To  wliom  ?" 
**  To  Mr.  Winckworth." 

"  Winckworth  !'*  I  exclaimed,  "  Simpson,  Wilson,  Winckwerth  ! 
Heavens !  you  are  my  grandmother  !*' 


(  *11  ) 
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The  Engliah  Abroad— The  Musical  Festival  at  Westminster  Abbey— Changing 
Names— The  recent  Murder— More  Marriages— Tiie  Old  Age  of  St.  Valentine- 
Architecture  and  Peter  Wilkins— The  Ozfiird  Installation— The  Sabbath  Non« 
Observance  Bill — Tlie  War  in  PortugaL^Drawinfr-room  Arrangements— True 
Locality  of  the  Athenaeum— Mr.  O'Connell  and  Baron  Smith— The  late  Lady 
Duncannon — Paganini — The  O'Connell  Harvest. 


Thb  English  Abroad. — It  appears  to  us,  peeping  through  the  loop- 
holes of  the  world,  that,  forward  as  the  natural  season  is,  the  fashion- 
able season  is  particularly  late.  To  be  sure,  Easter  has  been  for  some 
time  fixed  as  the  point  at  which  metropolitan  dulness  is  to  cease,  and 
the  gaieties  of  the  London  world  are  to  begin.  Easter  is  to  the  months 
what  the  Recorder  of  London  is  to  the  Aldermen, — those  before  him 
have  passed  the  chair,  and  are  shelved ;  while  those  who  follow  in  hia 
train  are  all  eligible  to  the  brilliancy  which  custom  assigns  them. 

The  newspapers,  who,  like  Mr.  B.,  in  one  of  Mathews's  entertain- 
ments, **  know  everythingy^*  have  published  a  sort  of  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Lord  Lowther,  in  which  his  Lordship  says  that  the  principal  pro- 
menades of  the  continental  cities  look  more  like  London  than  any  other 
place,  so  crowded  are  they  with  English  nobility  and  gentry.  This,  of 
itself, — since  English  lords  and  ladies  have  not  the  faculty  ascribed  to 
birds  by  that  great  ornithologist.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  of  being  in  two  places 
at  once, — is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  London  promenades  should  be 
deprived  of  their  cheering  influence  and  agreeable  society ;  in  fact,  our 
promenades  seem  proportionately  crammed  with  foreigners,  who,  we 
rather  suspect,  prefer  London  to  any  other  place,  because  it  happens  to 
be  the  only  metropolis  in  Europe  where  there  is  a  tolerably  well-regu- 
lated police,  in  which  street  passengers  are  permitted  to  annoy  their 
fellow-creatures  by  smoking  cigars  in  the  public  ways. 

As  for  our  nobility,  an  agitated  country,  with  a  foggy  climate,  are  no 
gpreat  inducements  to  remain,  where  the  pride  of  the  uppermost  faction 
appears  to  consist  in  debasing  and  dishonouring  the  class  which  ought 
to  stand  highest.  We  say,  as  we  said  before,  and  we  will  say  it  as  long  as 
we  can  say  anvthing,  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  aristocracy  of  a  nation 
to  stand  aloof  m  times  of  critical  circumstances.  Those  noblemen  whose 
health  requires  a  milder  temperature  than  that  of  England  are,  of  course, 
fully  justified  in  seeking  it ;  and  others,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances 
compel  them  to  nurse  their  estates,  (more  sick  than  themselves,)  are 
borne  out  in  revelling  upon  maccaroni  and  salad,  until  the  beeves  fatten, 
and  the  com  grows  again,  at  home ;  but  for  those  whose  absence  is  occa- 
sioned simply  by  a  distaste  for  the  administration,  or  a  foreboding  of 
evil  results  from  its  proceedings,  there  is  no  excuse.  If  the  French 
noblesse  had  remained  at  their  posts  on  the  first  indications  of  the  revo- 
lution in  that  country,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  King,  we 
firmly  believe  the  events  which  disgrace  its  annals  would  never  have 
happened.  If,  at  the  first  roar  of  the  wolf,  the  shepherds  fly,  who  is  to 
•  save  the  flocks?  Scattered  and  unprotected,  a  general  panic  seizes  them, 
and  they  arc  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  pseudo-friends. 
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who  give  tbem  thd  protoctton  fio  well  described  bySheddaB  in   bis 
"  Pizarro," — 

**  Sueh  as  eagles  give  to  lambs  ; 


f  li  »> 


flm  ooYeriag»  then  devourixig  them.** 

We  hope  sincerely  that  the  "  migration**  of  our  nolility  mSL  speedily 
begin,  and  that  we  shall  shortly  have  the  greater  proportion  of  them 
**  at  home  '*  during  the  €omi!ng  season. 


Tbb  MirsiGAL  Festival  at  Westmimstsk  Abbey.— -The  piiq[Mas- 
lions  for  the  musical  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  proceeding  with 
great  activity :  the  Committee  are  at  work ;  and  the  inde&tigable  Sir 
George  Smart  is  unremitting  in  his  exertions  iot  the  engagement  of  n 
sufficient  number  of  adequately-'accompliahed  performers,  to  give  due 
effect  to  the  magnificent  choruses  of  Hsjidel^ 

Nodung  oan  be  more  judicious  than  this  public  display  of  the  King'a 
taste  and  feeling  with  regard  to  sacred  music*  That  it  was  the  delight 
of  his  J^ajesty's  exemplary  and  royal  father  everybody  biows;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  to  see  how.  unconsciously  a  nation  is  led  by  the  influence  of 
the  monarch ;  for  certain  it  is  that,  since  the  death  of  King  George  the 
Third,  the  taste  for  Handel's  music  has  very  much  abated.  As  &r  as 
brilliancy  and  gaiety  go,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  modem 
foreign  school  &ir  exceeds  Handel  in  attractiveness;  but,  for  sacred 
music,  never  had  he  his  equal.  Nothing  could  be  more  disappointing — 
we  could  go  the  length  of  saying  disgusting — than  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  Rossini's  second-rate  operas  transmuted  into  au  oratorio,  with  sacred 
words,  at  the  theatres,  under  the  directicm  of  Mr.  Rophino  Lacy,  who, 
in  his  extraordinary  wisdom,  banished  even  the  divine  and  magnificent 
choruses  of  Handel,  which  properly  belong  to  the  subject,  to  make  way 
for  trumpeting,  and  drunmung,  and  fiddling,  and  fluting,  perfectly  in 
character  with  the  monstrous  absurdities  of  an  Italian  opera,  but  sacri- 
legiously ridiculous  when  applied  to  the  theme  of  Scripture  which  was 
selected  for  the  purpose;  nay,  so  fastidiously  careful  was  thia  gentle- 
man to  steer  clear  of  the  works  of  the  finest  cliorus«writer  the  world 
ever  produced,  that,  at  the  termination  of  his  mockery,  of  which  the 
chorus  of  the  ^*  Horse  and  his  Rider"  is  the  real  and  genuine  eoncluaipB, 
it  was  omitted,  although  the  heroine  of  the  affiiir  favoured  the  audience 
by  screaming  out  the  preparatory  recitative.  After  she  had  crowed  her 
crow,  down  fell  the  curtain,  although  the  stage  was  covered  with  aiagers 
who  might  have  given  fiill  effect  to  the  splendid  composition,  and^  at  least, 
sent  the  audience,  home  with  the  recollection  of  something  like  what,  by 
the  association  of  ideas,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  suitable 
music  to  sacred  words.  The  Bishop  of  London,  however,  put  a  stop  to 
their  hooting  and  howling,  by  very  properly  interposing  his  authority  to 
stop  the  mummery,  which  could  not  fail  to  revolt  the  feelinga  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  possessing  the  slightest  veneration  for  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  smallest  regard  for  religion  itself. 

The  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  fixed  to  take  place  the  last  wedc 
in  June.  There  are  to  be  four  performances, — the  first  as  a  rehearsal ; 
the  three  others  at  increased  prices  of  admission,  which  prices,  however, 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  diflerent  degrees  of  accemmodation  offered 
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to>tlie>pufi;hati«».  TKebaad  Add' vocftl  f&viatmerB  sft  to  amount  to  six 
hundred ;  and  the  Abbey,  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Blore,  under  the  surveillance 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Stopbenaon^  wiU.  be  laid  out  with  the  most  careful 
regard  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  vast  numbers  of  persons 
¥rho  are  expected  to  b^  present. 

Changing  Names. — It  seems  to  be  very  muich  the  fashion  just  now 
to  change  the  names  of  things — changing  names  we  admit  to  be  a 
fashion  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  ladies — ^but  the  changes  to 
which  we  allude  are  of  things  rather  than  persons.  The  Yacht  Club 
has  twice  altered  its  denomination  during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  was 
catled  the  Royal  Yaoht  Club ;  this,  as  its  character  began  to  alter, 
was  found  not  to  sound  sufficiently  nautical,  and  therefore  it  was  meta- 
moiphosed  into  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  new  flags  and  new 
regiUations  marked  the  happy  change.  This,  however,  in  time  proved 
not  sufficient  to  mark  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  leading  members ; 
and,  accordinglv,  *^  Royal,"  as  applied  generally  to  the  King  or 
the  Crown,  or  the  royal  family,  was  not  quite  satisfactory.  Accord- 
ingly, Her  Royd  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  having  honoured 
Cowes  with  her  presence,  and  that  of  her  illustrious  daughter,  during 
the  summer,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  having 
received  a  medal  each  from  the  King  of  the  French,  and,  perhaps, 
fearing  that  the  word  royal  might  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  public  mind 
as  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  patronage,  were  gratified,  we  believe 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Durham,  by  being  specially  permitted  to 
call  themselves  the  Royal  Victoria  Squadron — an  announcement  which 
will,  for  the  future,  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  the  patron- 
age which  they  have  sought  and  secured. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Squadron  is  in  a  high  state  of  effisetiveness ;  we 
forget  the  exact  proportion  of  ships,  brigs,  schooners,  cutters,  yawls^ 
cock-boats,  and  skiffs,  of  which  it  is  composed ;  but  the  aggregate  force 
of  the  vessels  en  masse  amounts  to  nearly  ten  thousand  tons — a  most 
extraordinary  proof  of  the  present  spirit  of  our  islanders,  and  the  zeal 
and  energy  with  which*  they  carry  on  a  pursuit,  which  to  nine  out  of 
ten  of  them  is  particularly  disagreeable.  The  next  season  promises  to 
be  particularly  gay. 

Another  change  of  name  has  taken  place  in  the  Corporation  of  Poor 
Knights  at  Windsor.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  sink  the  deroga- 
tory epithet- touching  their  financial  circumstances,  and  they  are  now 
the  Naval  and  Military  Knights  of  V^indsor ;  this  change  shows  both 
good  taste  and  kind  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  Sovereign.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  bond  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  who  take  rank  of  the 
Yeomen  Guard,  and  claim  singular  privileges  within  the  palace,  have 
ceased  to  be  so  called,  and  are  now  the  **  Honourable  Band  of  Gentle- 
men at  Arms." 

At  Newgate,  too,  the  ancient  Jack  Ketch  is  now  the  "  Yeoman  of  the 
Halter;"  and  in  the  newspapers,  the  public  singers,  with  black  whiskers 
and  white  waistcoats,  who  howl  out  "Non  nobis,  Domine,"  and  after- 
wards do  comic  songs,  are  called  eminent  "vocalists;"  a  wig-maker 
to  the  lawyers  in  LaucoIa's  Inn  Fields,  is  called  '^  a  forensic  perru- 
quicr;"  a  com-cutter  is  a  "chiropodist;'*  an  ear-doctor,  an  "aurist;" 
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ft  workmaoi  an  ^  operative ;"  a  butcher  in  Sontli  Anfley  Street  is  a 
'* purveyor  of  meat;"  and  the  skingly-skangly  skipping  people  at  tlie 
theatre,  with  their  long  legs  and  short  petticoats,  are  suddenly  trans- 
formed from  the  ancient  grade  of  figure-dancers  into  the  more  classical 
character  of  '*  Coryphees !"  Where  this  love  of  change  will  end  who 
shall  say  ? 

The  recent  Muroer. — A  most  barbarous  murder — indeed,  what 
murder  is  not  barbarous? — was  committed  early  in  the  month  near 
Banstead,  upon  the  body  of  Mr.  Richardson,  a  farmer,  who  has  left  a 
wife  and  several  children.  The  criminals  were  described  as  being  one 
tall  and  the  other  short ;  and  the  consequences  have  been  beyond  mea- 
sure distressing  to  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  happened  about  that 
period  to  be  travelling  the  country  on  foot,  and  who  chanced  to  be  of 
different  heights ;  not  less  than  five-and-twenty  couple  of  men  have  been 
snapped  up  for  examination.  The  real  culprits,  however,  we  believe,  are 
now  actually  in  custody,  as  they  have  been  identified  as  having  been  en- 
gaged in  several  audacious  robberies  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

It  is  lucky  that  this  disparity  of  height  does  not  endanger  the  liberty 
of  judges  as  well  as  of  cnminals;  on  the  contrary,  that  circumstance 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  bits  of  pleasantry  with  which  the  graver  duties 
of  the  circuit  are  seasonably  relieved.  One  of  these  occurred  when  Mr. 
Baron  Vaughan  and  the  new  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Baron  Wil- 
liams, made  their  appearance  at  Winchester.  Baron  Vaughan  stands 
more  than  six  feet  m  height — Baron  Williams  reaches  scarcely  to  his 
elbow ;  as  they  passed  up  the  Cathedral  to  attend  divine  service,  a 
reverend  member  of  the  Win  ton  Chapter  whispered  to  a  banister  who 
shall  be  nameless,  ''These  may  be  judges,  but,  most  assuredly, not  judges 
of  a  size.** 


More  Marriages. — In  our  last  Number  we  announced  the  maniage 
of  Lord  Glengall  and  Miss  Mellish  as  about  to  happen; — while  our 
sheets  were  at  press  the  happy  event  took  place.  The  noble  bridegroom 
and  his  accomplished  countess,  after  passing  three-fourths  of  the  honey- 
moon at  Richmond,  have  flitted  to  France ;  we  trust  only  a  skirmishing 
visit  to  the  marchandes  des  modes.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  to  do 
after  Easter  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  we  trust  that  the  ladies  will 
let  their  lords  come  home  and  do  it. — The  Earl  of  Kerry,  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  eldest  son,  is  married  to  Lord  Duncannon's  second  daughter ; 
and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Brighton  have  committed  matri- 
mony, whose  names  have  not  struck  loudly  enough  upon  our  tympanum 
to  be  registered.  On  the  other  hand,  a  noble  Duke,  '*  no  chicken  now," 
has  taken  under  his  most  especial  care  a  lady  whose  name  appeared  a 
few  months  since  in  a  case,  the  result  of  which  was  her  complete  justi- 
fication from  all  suspicion.  With  this  exception,  everything  has  gone 
on  in  the  world  in  the  most  quiet  and  harmonious  manner — in  short, 
nobody  has  been  found  out 

Thr  Old  Age  op  St.  Valentine.— That  the  age  of  sentiment  is  oter 
nobody  can  doubt ;  eveiy  day's  occurrences  afibrd  the  most  convindng 
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proof  of  the  fact  But  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it  heyond 
the  power  of  douht  or  question.  On  St.  Valentine's  day,  the  number 
of  amatory  poems  despatched  per  post  has  hitherto  averaged  one  hun- 
dbred  thousand ;  this  year  they  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand.  Taking 
this  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  at  least  double  the 
number  of  people  likely  to  send  Valentines  are  now  able  to  write  than 
were  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  falling  off  is  lamentable.  Perhaps  the 
enlightenment  of  the  age,  and  a  due  disregard  of  the  potentiality  of  saints, 
have  operated  to  work  this  change  in  the  manners  of  the  nation ;  or 
perhaps  they  have  discovered  that,  in  matters  of  love,  practice  is  better 
than  theory,  and  that  Sterne  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  a  man 
might  as  well  try  to  make  a  black-pudding  as  make  love  successfully  by 
talking  about  it. 

Architecture  and  Peter  Wilkins. —  Mr.  Wilkins  is  working 
•*  double- tides,"  as  they  say  in  the  dock-yards :  his  National  Gallery  is 
growing  as  fast  as  asparagus ;  and  if  the  front,  or  end,  or  side,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  gives,  as  the  French  call  it,  to  St,  Martin's-lane, 
the  measure  of  its  breadth,  a  most  splendid  affair  it  will  be.  The 
fault  of  that  magnificent  gallery  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  as  long  as  Pall- 
mall,  is  its  narrowness ;  but  this  thing  in  St.  Martin's-lane  is  about  a 
quarter  the  width  of  that ; — to  be  sure,  it  will  not  be  one  quarter  its 
length.  But  even  supposing  the  relative  faulty  proportions  to  be  re- 
tained, what  a  thing  it  will  be  to  have  a  little  National  Gallery,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long,  and  about  thirteen  feet  wide !  However,  we  shall 
wait :  all  we  hope  is  there  may  be,  a  portico— something  to  cut  up  St. 
Martin's  Church — something  to  emulate  the  beauties  of  the  IjondonU.; 
only  we  do  pray  that  Mr.  Wilkins,  on  the  present  occasion,  may  be  good 
enough  to  put  his  staircase  inside  of  the  house,  and  not  leave  it  on  the 
outside,  as  he  has  done  at  the  place  up  in  Gower-street .  St.  Gieorge's 
Hospital,  now  the  railing  is  dear,  is  a  cheering  prospect  to  those  who 
hope  the  best :  it  is  a  splendid  edifice ;  and  is,  we  are  informed  hy  our 
medical  friends,  quite  as  convenient  within,  as  it  is  beautiful  without. 

Talking  of  architecture,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Nash — who,  mind,  at  his 
present  age,  is  as  active  as  ever — has  removed  the  whole  of  the  splendid 
fittings  of  his  incomparable  gallery  in  Regent-street  to  his  castle  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  has  built  a  room  in  every  respect  precisely  the 
same  as  the  original  one,  and  in  which  the  fresco-paintings,  statues,  and 
pictures,— (a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  Loggi  of  the  Vatican,) — are  to  be 
placed,  thus  concentrating,  in  one  spot,  with  his  magnificent  library,  all 
the  objects  of  taste  and  viHu  which  he  has  collected  during  his  long  and 
eventful  life.  This  addition  to  East  Cowes  Castle  will  render  that  heau- 
tiful  residence  perfectly  unique ;  and,  as  its  talented  owner  passes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  there,  nothing  can  he  wiser  than  his  new  ar- 
rangement, although  it  robs  the  metropolis  of  one  of  its  rarest  ornaments, 
and  converts  one  of  its  most  beautiful  gems  into  an  auction-room ; — for 
such  is  the  case.  What  was  Mr.  Nash's  gallery  in  Regent-street  is  now 
Mr.  Rainy 's  office  and  sale-room ;— a  rainy  day  for  Regent-street  may 
they  say,  who  have  seen  what  the  gallery  was ;  and  a  day  we  lament  to 
have  seen,  because  Regent-street  is  identified  with  Mr.  Nash :  it  was 
the  creation  of  his  mind,  and  he  ought  never  to  have  deserted  it.    He 
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may  have  faults  on  minor  points  of  taste :  which^  as  tast^  is  not  arbi- 
trary, may  be  no  faults  at  all ;  but  if  he  had  thousands  of  such  crimes, 
they  are  venial,  and  sink  into  nothingness  \vhen  compared  with  the 
benefits  his  enterprising  genius  has  conferred  upon  the  metropolis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross  and  the  Strand,  and  by  the  desigD 
and  completion  of  the  unquestionably  finest  metropolitan  promenade  in 
£urope« 

Tbb  Oxford  Installation.---A11  the  world  is  alive  about  t^e  Ox^ 
ford  Installation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  taken  the  Star  Inn  for 
the  week  for  1000/. ;  and  common  lodgings  in  High-street  have  been 
let  for  the  same  period  at  fifty  guineas.  The  10th  of  June  is  the  daj 
fixed  for  the  ceremony,  so  that  the  musical  festival  in  Westminster  Abb^ 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  splendid  and  interesting  proceedings 
at  the  University.  We  should  have  been  very  sorry  that  the  charitable 
intentions  of  the  royal  founder  of  the  festival  should  have  been  thwarted 
by  the  too  close  approximation  of  the  two  great  events.  The  music  in 
Westminster  Abbey  may  be  heard  some  other  time; — the  installation  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  can  happen  but  once,  and  as  the  crowning  evi*- 
dence  of  the  universal  greatness  of  his  fame  and  character,  notMng  can 
be  more  attractive  to  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen. 

Thb  SAmATH  Non-Obsekvancb  BrLL. — ^What  is  to  happen  to  ns 
if  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  bill "  for  the  better  Observance  of  tlw  Sabbath** 
should  pass,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  guess ;  its  provisions  are  most 
extraordinary.  No  man  is  to  be  permitteid  to  dine  at  an  inn  or  cofiee^ 
house  on  a  Sunday,  unless  he  has  slept  there  the  night  before ;  nor  is  he 
to  be  allowed  to  go  into  his  club,  under  a  penalty ;  no  innkeeper  or 
tavern-keeper  is  to  be  permitted  to  send  out  any  victuals  or  drink; 
nobody  is  to  let  horses ;  no  boats  are  to  sail ;  no  coaches  to  travel  on 
Sundays.  This  last  prohibition  stops  the  mails,  which,  as  has  been 
observed  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  locks  up  four  mail  coaches  fbr  fbui^ 
and-twenty  hours  at  different  points  of  the  road  between  London  and 
Edinburgh.  Taverns  and  tea-gardens  are  to  be  scrupulously  closed ; 
the  relaxations  of  the  day  of  rest  are  to  be  at  an  end,  except  as  r^ards 
menial  servants,  who  are  to  be  forced  to  work  as  usual,  which  seems  to 
us  very  much  to  savour  of  Hudibras's  scheme  of  those  who— 

•*  Compound  for  sins  they  have  a  mind  to. 
By  damning  those  they're  not  inclined  to.** 

Sir  Andrew  himself  and  his  friends  are  extremely  imlikely  persons 
either  to  go  to  taverns  aud  tea-gardens  on  Sundays,  or  to  hire  gigs  and 
horses  to  carry  them  thither,  seeing  that  they  have  horses  and  carriages 
of  their  own,  and,  moreover,  frequent  neither  tea-gardens  nor  taverns ; 
but  as  these  are  not  their  habits,  and  as  they  stay  at  home  on  Sundays, 
or  visit  each  other  in  a  grave,  pious  manner,  the  servants,  who  have  to  do 
all  the  necessary  work  for  their  domestic  convenience,  are  kept  at  it. 
Neither  is  there  any  kind  of  veto  against  the  use  of  private  horses  and 
carriages ;  as,  indeed,  how  should  there  be  ?  and  yet  men  who  have 
boats  must  not  use  them  even  for  pleasure,  although  boats  neither  com- 
plain nor  feel  the  effects  of  being  worked. 
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Nodung  can  be  more  injndiciouB  thm  this  sort  of  legisUdon ;  nodin^ 
more  dangerous :  and  we  foresee,  if  the  Bill  passes,  (which,  however, 
its  impracticabiliiy  will  almost  certainly  prevent,)  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  first  ^^  bones  "  of  contention  thrown  down  to  the  people,  and  one 
which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  will  be  likely  to  be  productive 
of  the  most  serious  results. 


The  War  in  Portcgax. — ^We  seldom  speak  on  politics;  perhaps 
for  a  strange  reason — because  we  are,  not  caieless  as  i^asds  the  wd£u« 
of  the  country,  but  because  we  are  indifferent  to  the  claims  and  preten- 
sions of  party.  When  we  do,  therefore,  touch  the  subject,  it  is  rather  to 
disabuse  our  readers  irom  the  deceptions  practised  iqx>n  their  credulity 
by  over-zealous  partisans,  and  bring  their  minds  to  a  fit  state  to  leoeive 
what  they  hear  with  caution,  and  to  judge  after  oousideration. 

No  foreign  convulsion — except,  indeed,  the  great  French  Revolution — 
was  ever  of  more  serious  importance  to  the  political  and  merGandle 
interests  of  England  than  the  struggle  between  the  rival  brotheia  in 
Portugal;    and  no  political  circumstance  ever  was  so  ill  understood. 
Whether  Don  Miguel  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  throne,  which  unquestion* 
ably  was  (by  the  often-quoted  decree  of  Liamego)  his,  when  he  swore 
to  the  charter  and  constitution — or  whetlier  Don  Pedro  lost  all  light  to 
the  crown  when  he  accepted  the  diadem  of  Brazil,  and,  by  a  solemn 
ceremony,  naturalized  himself  in  that  empire,  i&  not  the  question.    War 
is  actually  raging  between  the  brothers ;  for  it  is  not  denied  by  either 
party  that  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria  has  become  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration.   Now  all  we  stickle  for  is  the  truth;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  there  is  no  reliance  whatever  to  be  placed  in  the  re- 
ports— official  or  non-official — ^which  reach  this  country;   and,  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  exercising  a  certain  degree  of 
incredulity,  even  at  the  present  moment,  we  need  only  mention  that  an 
evening  newspaper,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  since,  gave  its  readers  the 
details  of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  Belgian  auxiliaries  of  Don 
Pedro  over  Don  Miguel's  army,  signed  and  authenticated  by  a  Major 
Brownson,  who,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  the  said  decisive  conflict 
took  place,  was  living  quietly  in  London,  and  was  actually  walking  in 
Hyde  Park  when  the  intelligence  for  which  he  was  made  to  vouch  was 
communicated  to  him.     We  have  frequently  heard  the  caution  given — 
to  "  Hear  both  sides"  in  the  present  affair ;   we  add,  '*  But  believe 
neither." 


Drawing-Room  Arrangebcbnts. — ^The  Queen  has  held  two  drawing- 
xooms — one  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's 
birth-day,  and  the  other  on  the  20th.  We  have  heard  it  very  generally 
lamented  that  the  celebration  and  consequent  commencement  of  the 
drawing-rooms  should  be  fixed  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  year.  As  we  have 
already  said,  according  to  the  fashionable  arrangements  of  the  season, 
winter  does  not  begin  in  London  until  after  Easter,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  set-in  with  •*  uninitiated  rigour"  till  Whitsuntide.  The  consequence, 
therefore,  of  having  die  drawing-rooms  in  February  and  March,  is,  that 
numbers  of  ladies  who  are  most  anxious  to  pay  their  dutiful  respects  to 
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Her  Majesty,  are  prevented  from  doing  so,  eitber  from  being  in  the 
country  or  cut  of  the  country ;  the  emig^rants,  as  Well  as  the  nisticatoiBy 
abstaining  from  London  until  the  clustering  roses  and  the  blooming 
trees  proclaim  the  winter  fairly  set  in. 

This  influence  has  been  very  much  felt  upon  the  two  occasions  to 
which  we  now  refer.  The  birth-day  was,  of  the  two  drawing-rooms, 
much  the  fuller;  but  even  that  lacked  much  of  the  splendour  of  female 
attendance.  That  of  the  20th  was  literally  thin — indeed,  in  addition  to 
the  fashionable  reasons  for  the  absenteeism  of  beauty,  nature  offered 
another  in  the  shape  of  a  sharp  north-east  wind,  which,  to  ladies  un- 
dressed for  court,  has,  in  its  whistling  course  along  the  passages  of  St. 
James's,  a  cruel  influence. 

It  is  true  that  Queen  Charlotte's  birth-day  was  celebrated  iu  the  middle 
of  January ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  King's  birth-day,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  was  considered  the  close  of  the  season.  Parliament  rarely  sat  be- 
yond it,  and  the  Court  always  left  town,  it  being  then  imagined — erro- 
neously, perhaps — that  June  and  July  were  agreeable  months  for  the 
coimtry,  and  that  the  beauties  of  Nature,  luxuriantly  wild  and  blooming, 
were  quite  as  pleasing  objects  as  three  dozen  and  five  smoke-dried 
shrubs  transported  from  Mr.  Cormack's  nursery  to  Lady  Roundabout's 
staircase.  In  those  days,  the  lark  and  the  nightingale  sounded  even 
sweeter  than  Mr.  Litolf 's  flageolet;  and  the  verdant  meads  with  daisies 
spangled  felt  more  refreshing  than  the  painted  floors  of  Almack's. 

As  it  is,  casting  an  eye  over  the  Order-book  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  feeling  confident  in  the  domestic  attachment  of  all  the  ladies 
who  have  husbands  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  seems  as  if  the 
present  season  would  last  till  partridge-shooting  b^ns — ^indeed,  as  we 
are  confidently  told,  there  will  be  no  partridges  to  shoot,  even  that  may 
not  stop  it ;  and  therefore  this  year  the  beginning  of  court  gaiety  might 
have  been  advantageously  postponed  till  the  middle  of  April. 

The  King  having  adopted  the  custom  of  King  George  the  Third,  of 
holding  weekly  levees,  the  number  of  persons  attending  them  is,  of 
course,  greatly  diminished,  and  the  fatigue  to  his  Majesty  proportion- 
ably  decreased ;  but  we  regretted  much  to  see  so  scant  a  show  at  the  last 
drawing-room,  and  hope  that  milder  air  and  a  brighter  sun  will  draw  to- 
gether a  more  numerous  assemblage  on  the  17th,  when  several  presenta- 
tions are  to  take  place  of  young  and  blooming  beauties,  yet  unknown  to 
the  great  and  busy  world. 

True  Locality  of  the  Athen  jsum. — People — wise  people,  and  clever 
people — sometimes  say  the  strangest  things,  and  talk,  unintentionally, 
no  doubt,  the  greatest  nonsense.  At  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  the  other 
day,  on  the  trial  of  some  persons  for  keeping  a  gambling-house  in  St. 
James's-street,  which  they  have  somewhat  impudently  called  the  Athe- 
nseum,  Mr.  Alley,  having  occasion  to  disclaim  any  personal  knowledge 
of  a  place  of  the  sort,  said,  that  "  he  had  not  been  at  Crockford's  for 
the  last  thirty  years." 

Thirty  years  ago,  no  such  place  as  Crockford's  existed,  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons,  that  Crockford,  at  that  time,  was  in  another  line  of 
business,  and  was  not  knovm  to  the  sporting  world  at  all.  Neverthelesa, 
Mr.  Alley,  having  talked  of  Crockford's,  hoped  that  great  bail  would  not 
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be  lequired  for  Us  clients,  who  bdongod  to  the  *'  humbk ''  AthenKom* 
Upon  wluch  Mr.  Rotch,  with  coniidenible  archness  and  quickness,  ex- 
claims, **  What  \  do  you  call  the  Athensum  humble  ?" 

Mr.  Rotch,  we  think,  could  not  have  believed  that  the  Athenaeum,  of 
which  Mr.  Alley  was  speaking,  was  the  Atheneum  in  Pall-Mall,  a  club 
into  which  it  is  rather  difBcult  to  get  elected,  as  Mr.  Rotch  might  know ; 
and  if  Mr.  Rotch  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  same  place,  it  was  unlucky 
that  he  used  an  expression  which  must  have  induced  those  of  his  hearers 
who  knew  anything  of  London,  and  not  a  great  deal,  to  believe  that  the 
respectable  community  of  peers,  bishops,  judges,  doctors,  professors, 
senators,  lawyers,  artists,  and  literati,  who  congregate  in  the  fiine  at  the 
comer  of  Waterloo-place,  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  sham  matches 
at  hazard  with  masks  on  their  faces,  in  order  to  attract  a  crowd  to 
follow  their  example.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption  of  the  name  of 
the  house  by  the  gamblers  would  be  fair  matter  for  an  injunction. 


Mr.  O'Connell  and  Baron  Smith. — It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  in  unskilful  hands,  the  gun,  by  its  recoil,  does  more  mischief  to 
the  shooter  than  the  shot-at.  Never  was  there  a  stronger  illustration 
of  this  probability  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Baron  Smith ; 
— nothing,  perhaps,  could  have  turned  out  so  exactly  the  contrary  of 
what  was  anticipated  by  the  Repalers  through  this  whole  afiair.  Mr. 
O'Connell  denounced  the  judge  upon  information  which  has  since  been 
authoritatively  and  officially  contradicted ;  and  the  Government,  literally 
afraid  of  opposing  him,  supported  his  motion,  even  after  having  resolved 
to  vote  against  it.  The  next  division  of  the  House  annulled  this  de- 
cision, and,  so  far  as  a  Parliamentary  majority  went.  Baron  Smith  was 
exonerated  from  blame.  But  that  is  not  all — the  result  has  been  the 
placing  Baron  Smith  in  the  most  enviable  possible  position  in  the 
country,  and  the  calling  forth  of  a  feeling  which  the  friends  of  peace 
and  good  order  must  rejoice  to  see  so  strongly  manifested.  The  first  to 
congratulate  his  Lordship  upon  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  House 
was  the  Lord-Lieutenant  himself;  since  which  period,  besides  congratu- 
lations and  compliments  from  the  Irish  Bar,  the  attomies  and  solicitors, 
the  law-club  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  thirty  counties,  out  of 
thirty-two,  have  presented  addresses  to  the  venerable  judge,  expressive 
of  their  affection  and  confidence  in  his  known  judgment  and  int^rity. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  anything  more  gratifying  to  man  ;  and  we 
must  say,  considering  that  all  the  data  upon  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
founded  his  charges  against  the  learned  Baron  have  been  disproved,  we 
are  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  honourable  gentleman  does  not  pro- 
duce at  the  bar  of  the  House,  whom  he  misled  by  his  mis-statements, 
Mr.  £gan  of  Moate,  who  is  stated  by  Mr.  O'Connell  to  be  his  informant. 


This  late  Lady  Duncannon. — ^We  regret  very  much  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Viscoimtess  Duncannon,  wife  of 
Viscount  Duncannon,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Her 
Ladyship  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  was  born 
May  11,  1787.    Her  Ladyship's  second  daughter-— of  fourteen  children, 
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twelve  of  whom  survive  her — ^was  marriedt  only  the  day  prececQng  her 
Ladyship's  decease,  to  the  Earl  of  Kerry,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne;  and,  some  surprise  having  been  expressed  at  the  performance 
of  that  ceremony  so  close  upon  the  eve  of  her  Liadyship's  dissolution, 
we  feel  authorized  in  saying  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Lady 
Duncannon  that  it  should  be  so. 

Lady  Duncannon  was  uuiversally  respected  and  esteemed,  and  will  be 
long  lamented  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her.  It  is 
somewhat  singular,  that,  of  the  twelve  surviving  children,  two  were  bom 
on  the  nth  of  May  in  different  years,  and  two  others  on  the  I4th  of 
March,  in  different  years. 

Paganini. — Paganini  is  in  great  force  at  Ghent,  where,  assisted  by  a 
Mr.  and  Miss  Watson,  and  a  Miss  Wilson,  he  is  giving  concerts  to 
crowds  of  astonished  auditors.  We  remember,  two  or  three  years  since, 
seeing  one  of  our  wits  sitting  listening  to  the  Orpheus  in  one  of  the  stalls 
at  the  Opera  House,  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and,  having  waited  till 
the  termination  of  the  concert,  we  accosted  our  jocose  friend,  and  in- 
quired how  he  liked  the  exhibition  ?  to  which  he  replied,  impromptu^ 

"  When  I  heard  the  performance,  and  thought  of  my  guinea* 
I  knew  who  the  Pagan,  and  who  was  the  ninny,*' 


The  O'Connell  Harvest. — ^The  Irish  newspapers  inform  us  that 
the  O'Connell  harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  and  that  it  has  been  vastly 
productive ;  insomuch  that  the  great  O  and  the  lesser  Os  may  '^  rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad  "  in  the  enjoyment  of  another  year's  subsidies, 
levied  though  they  may  be  upon  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  peasantry 
of  civilized  Europe.  Those  who  know  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
can  form  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  means  that  must  have  been  used 
to  collect  the  sum  of  12,300/.  The  profitable  patriotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  state  of  starvation  on  the  other,  will  fonn  a  strange  picture 
for  posterity.  The  big-b^gar-man,  with  his  gathered  gear,  has  been 
already  sketched  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  H.  B. ;  we  recommend  tiiat 
it  be  forthwith  copied  with  a  view  to  its  circulation  from  the  Glaut^s 
Causeway  to  Cape  Clear. 
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CRITIGAL  NOTICES. 

T 

History  of  the  Britiab  Colonies.    VoLI.    Asia, 

Thetator.wbo  first  teaches  a^  child  that  two  and  two  make  fouc,  it  doubt- 
less of  more  service  than  the  nurse  who  first  tiokks  its  fancy  by  a  £ury 
legend.  In  such  sort  of  relationship  to  the  general  reader  does  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Martin  stand,  when  compared  with  other  historians.  Lon^  disser- 
tations, elegant  in  their  composition,  pleasing  for  their  imagination,  but 
barren  of  facts,  may  make  what  is  called  a  history ;  but  for  real  usefulness, 
one  statistical  table  of  the  population  of  an  empire  is  worth  it  all.  As  a 
compendium  of  all  such  sort  of  knowledge,  the  work  before  us  is  invaluable. 
It  commences  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  power  in  India,  stating 
each  circumstance  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  influence  on  our 
prosperity,  and  concludes  by  a  display  of  the  prodigious  resources  of  those 
territories,  where,  a  few  years  back,  Engl^ind  owned  scarcely  a  rood  of  ground, 
and  where,  now,  she  is  the  undisputed  mistress  of  1 00,000,000  living  souls,  and 
a  dominion  of  1,000,04^0  of  square  miles.  The  value  of  money  in  the  different 
provinces,  the  variety  of  nations,  the  form  of  government  in  the  several 

S residencies,  the  exact  state  of  their  civil  and  nuUtary  establishments,  th^ 
ebt  and  expenditure,  their  general  pohcy,  the  manners,  and  customs,  and 
climates  of  uiese  swarms  of  nations— all  meet  with  attention ;  and  on  each 
point,  where  it  is  practicable,  we  have  a  statistical  table,  defining  with 
precision  aJl  matters  that  can  be  reduced  to  such  certainty. 

The  volume  is  adorned  with  three  excellent  maps ;  one  of  the  British 
Territories  in  India,  one  of  Ceylon,  and  one  of  those  countries  situated  be- 
tween Bengal  and  China.  In  short,  as  a  compilation,  as  a  gathering  together 
of  all  useful  information  that  can  be  possibly  brought  to  bear  upon  one 
subject,  this  work  has  perhaps  never  been  exceeded.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  those  fidgety  legislators  who  make  laws  upon  theories,  and 
are  too  magnanimous  to  attend  to  facts.  Of  such  there  are  now  many  •  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  is  just  the  man  to  disabuse  their  understandings. 

**•  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear — the  billows  foam — 
Survey  our  empire !" 

is  his  motto ;  but  he  not  only  surveys,  he  explains.  He  not  only  gives  you 
measurement,  but  he  is  a  meteorologist,  a  mineralogist,  and  a  financier,  for 
every  district  is  surveyed.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  omitted,  and  we  can  only 
finish  our  praise  by  admiring  his  laborious  industry,  and  thanking  him  for 
so  useful  a  result.  The  volume  is  the  first  of  five,  it  being  intended  that  the 
four  succeeding  ones  shall  include  the  histories  of  the  remaining  British 
Colonies. 

Colburn's  Modern  Novelists. 

Yes  and  No ;  by  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Cheapness,  in  all  shapes,  seems  to  be  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  appUed  to  all  the  necessa- 
ries, and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  Art 
has  felt  and  acknowledged  its  influence ;  and  we  are  from  month  to  month 
reminded  that  Literature  is  working  imder  its  direct  effects.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  ai^e  as  to  the  probable  influence  of  the  change  that 
has  proauced  such  a  result.  The  fact  has  been  canvassed  again  and  again, 
considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  general  opinion  undoubtedly  is,  that, 
although  in  its  extremes  it  may  be  mischievous,  yet,  apphed  in  a  fair  spirit, 
and  free  from  the  baneful  operation  of  monopoly-companies,  the  principle 
of  economy  must  lead  to  umversal  and  permanent  good. 

/iprii^-^yrois.  xl.  mo.  clx.  2  m 
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The  novels  issued  by  Mr.  Colburn  wera  originally  published  at  about  two- 
thirds  more  than  the  price  at  which  they  are  how  offered  to  thejpublic;  and 
they  consist  of  nearly  all  the  best  and  most  popular  works  of  nction  pub- 
lished during  the  last  twenty  years— -so  that  a  valuable  collection  may  be 
formed  at  a  verjr  moderate  expense.  They  are,  moreover,  bound  in  a  taste- 
ful form,  and,  in  some  instances,  arc  accompanied  by  portraits  of  the 
respective  authora.  It  vrill  be  at  once  seen,  that  this  plan  of  a  mootlily 
issue,  at  a  rate  so  lessened,  must  recommend  itself  generally  to  the  public ) 
but  it  is  ah  espeoial  advantage  to  sudi  families  as,  residing  in  the  country, 
are  preeluded  in  a  great  degree  from  those  sources  of  enjoyment  and 
improvement  which  the  ciremating  library  supplies.  We  have  hitherto 
neglected  to  notice  the  works  as  they  appeared.  We  shall,  in  ftiture,  dis^ 
charge  our  duty  by  commenting  upon  them,  and  pointing  out  to  our  readeit 
the  several  publications  under  this  head,  which  the  iirat  of  the  month  offers 
upon  such  easy  terms. 

The  Anglo-Irish,  forming  Vols.  X.  XI.  and  XII.  of  Irish  National 

Tales. 

Although  this  work  cannot  be  considered  as  the  most  successful  of  its 
author,  it  is,  nevertheless,  full  of  that  wild  and  powerful  genius  which 
has  placed  Mr.  Banim  foremost  among  the  writers  of  ^is  a^e.  It 
abounds  in  exaggerated  pictures  of  Irish  wretchedness,  paints  tnem  as 
degraded  slaves,  and  apologizes,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  for  those  revolting 
excesses  into  which  they  have  been  hurried,  either  by  misjudging  friends 
or  secret  enemies.  Its  interest*  however,  is  deep  and  exciting — many  of 
the  characters  are  drawn  by  the  pen  of  a  master  to  whom  the  mysteries  of 
the  human  heart  are  not  as  hidoen  things.  It  sustains,  if  it  does  not  add 
to,  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  "  The  Nowlans,''  and  cannot  be  read 
without  exceeding  delight,  mingled  though  it  may  be  with  regret  that  half 
its  gloomier  portraits  are  taken  from  the  life,  ana  the  other  half  sketched 
by  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  colours  which  a  too  sombre  imagination  had 
formed. 

The  Chelsea  Pensioners,  being  Vols.  X-  XI.  and  XII.  of  the  Naval  and 

Military  Library  of  Entertainment. 

Mr.  G\t\a  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  lay  down  the  sword  and  take  up  the 
pen.  If,  of  late,  the  ceduni  arma  togte  applies  to  him  more  emphatically 
than  it  did  when  he  entered  upon  the  calling  of  authorship,  he  has,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  in  the  aiis  of  peace,  sustained  a  very  high 
reputation,  and  one  that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  if  he  had  gone  on 
from  step  to  step  until  he  had  led  a  squadron  to  the  field,  and  retired  with 
the  highest  honours  that  a  soldier's  fame  could  give.  The  interest  of  the 
"  Chelsea  Pensioners  **  is  not  confined  to  tl^  d^sss  to  which  it  is  more 
particularly  addressed ;  it  recommends  itself  to  the  genened  reader  as  a 
work  of  rare  value,  not  only  amusing  as  a  work  of  fiction,  but  valuable  as 
a  record  of  some  of  the  more  striking  events  by  which  the  Services  of 
England  have  been  so  lone  distinguished,  to  the  honour  of  her  name  and 
the  well-being  of  her  children.  We  wish  him  success  both  in  his  writing 
and  his  clerical  capacity ;  and  consider  (hat  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
worse  chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hospital  because  he  has  written  so  much  and  so 
beautiftilly  of  "  Chelsea  Pensioners  **— albeit  he  is  a  Tory,  and  bound  to 
uphold  the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

Makanna;  or.  The  Land  of  Tlie  Savage.     3  vols. 

The  perusal  of  this  novel  has  agi^eably  disappointed  us.  We  had  per- 
suaded ourselves  that  genius  could  work  nothing  out  of  such  unpiomistng 


vifliMfil  ^  fli^vage  Africa  an^  its  wretched  ftbongUie^  or  the  vtiU  nof^ 
debased  descendants  of  Old  Holland.  The  attempt  was  a  bold,  aQd  % 
hazardous  one— but  it  has  been  fully  successful.  We  have  rarely  read  ^ 
production  of  deeper  inteTe8t-~interest  sustained  from  the  first  pa^j^e  to  thf 
last.  It  has  been  conceived  in  a  fine  spii-it ;  the  several  eharactf^n  arf 
ably  painted ;  and  those  which  are  of  the  more  iketchy  charsioter  (?uch  a^ 
a  youi^  vengeful,  but  grateful,  son  of  the  savage)  are  sketched  Vy  % 
ipa$ter«Kand.  The  wild  sea,  and  the  wilder  h^id— wher^t  '*  Nature,  aa  ij 
her  birth/*  revels  in  luxurious  abundanceT^mu&t  have  been  passed  Qv§r, 
again  and  again,  by  the  enterprising  traveller,  who,  in  blending  fict^n  with 
fact,  has  presented  to  us  much  useful  and  agreeable  information  of  the  mcut 
singular  but  most  unknown  of  the  four  div^^ons  of  our  globe.  Our  know*' 
ledge  of  its  scenes  and  circumstances  is  so  entirely  nuxed  Mp  with  th^ 
fearful  ^nd  appalling  stones  of  slavery  and  atrocities  attendant  upoQ  thi^ 
dealing  in  human  flesh,  that  the  t^es  of  its  wide  plains,  its  thick  ibrest|i> 
and  its  energetic  and  naturally  graceful  sons  and  daughters,  have  come  ^pcn 
us  as  things  strikingly  new,  even  in  these  times  of  pook^making,  when  w^ 
had  considered  the  whole  world,  material  as  well  as  immaterial,  ransacked 
from  be^nning  to  end.  In  no  one  instance  are  we  led  to  imagine  the  author 
as  glossing  over  puerile  or  insignificant  points  to  serve  hia  purpose,  ]f  hf 
has  exaggerated,  such  exaggeration  does  not  appear.  In  clothing  the  fierof 
savage  m  the  garb  of  romance,  he  seems  in  no  way  to  have  overstepped  th^ 
boundary  of  either  propriety  or  probability.  He  has  made  us  deeply  inte^ 
rested  for  those  "  children  of  the  sun  *'  who  are  as  yet  indebted  to  civili^^br 
tion  for  np  progress  in  the  paths  of  refinement,  but  who  remain,  af 
they  have  been  for  centuries,  the  same  a«  Nature  made  them.  But 
although  the  main  object  of  the  writer  has  been  to  paint  the  "  land  of 
the  savage  **  and  its  wonderful  creations,  he  has  by  no  means  confined  him- 
self to  it.  He  is  as  much  at  home  upon  the  ocean— and  there  are  many 
scenes  on  ship-board  equal  to  the  best  of  the  great  sea-lord,  the  author  i( 
**  The  Spy.*'  One  in  particular  (In  the  first  volume)  we  would  point  out*^ 
a  mutinv  on  board  the  Ganges,  headed  by  the  hero  of  the  novel,  Paul  I^iu- 
roon,  wno  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  young  and  beaur 
tiful  heroine,  Bertha.  If  he  subsequently  quits  her,  somewhat  incompria* 
hensibly,  and  out  of  keeping  with  his  character,  to  join  the  standard  of 
the  chieftain  Makanna,  he  makes  her  ample  amends  by  the  watchful  car^ 
with  which  he  afterwards  tracks  her  footsteps  when  dangers  throng  aroun4 
her'—"  the  ladye  of  his  love." 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  all  who  love  the  wild  and  won-* 
derful  to  peruse  this  work.  Ihey  will  find  it,  as  one  of  amusement,  second 
to  none  tnat  have  of  late  issued  from  the  pres^ ;  but  they  will  not  find  ita 
merits  terminating  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  object  It  abounds  in  deeply 
interesting  descriptions  of  a  land  and  a  people  too  little  known  to  civilized 
Europe,  and,  in  especial,  to  Christian  England.  Th^  author  a  mind  is  of  i^ 
veiy  high  order — ^we  augur  for  him  great  success. 

The  Recess,  or  Autumnal  Relaxation  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlanda 
being  the  Home  Circuit  versus  Foreign  Travel.      By  Frederick 
Fag,  Esq. 

We  remember  reading,  towards  the  close  of  kst  antunn,  in  the  nawsf 
papers,  that  more  English  travellers  had  been  landed  on  the  continent 
during  the  preceding  summer  than  in  any  year  during  the  peace.  If  John 
Bull  would  but  make  use  of  that  common  sense  which  it  may  be  taken  te 
gi'anted  he  possesses,  and  consider  the  small  share  of  pleasure  he  has  had 
to  compensate  fi>r  the  perpetual  series  of  petty  annoyaiice,  imposition^ 
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chicanery,  and  deceit,  which  marked  his  path,  we  will  wager  the  beauty  of 
England  to  a  nut-shdl  that  not  one  thousand  of  the  seventy-five  thousand 
who  went  upon  excursions  have  returned  with  feelings  sufficiently  strong 
to  induce  them  to  essay  their  fortune  a  second  time.  Once  departed  from 
the  hotel  at  Dover  the  scene  changes,  for  even  the  continental  spirit  has 
contaminated  a  part  of  our  countrymen ;  and  the  imposition  begins  when 
the  traveller  puts  his  foot  on  board  the  steamer.  In  every  country  the 
same  results  ensue,  though  the  means  empbyed  may  difPer.  The  French- 
man wiU  politely,  nay  elegantly,  bow  and  compliment  whilst  he  puts  his 
hands  deep  into  John*s  pocket.  The  more  prudent  Englishman  who.  afraid 
to  venture  into  France,  will  ci^mmence  by  Holland,  finds  himself  subjected 
not  only  to  be  robbed,  but  it  is  done  in  the  careless,  indifferent  tone  that 
means,  "  you  have  no  resource,  you  must  pajr  ;'*  whilst  alon^  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  a  race  have  sprung  up  whose  origin  is  coeval  with  the  exis- 
tence of  steam-boats  and  English  ^avellers.  Travel  further  on,  get  into 
the  regions  of  classic  Italy,  rich  in  records  of  antiquity,  whose  inhabitants 
once  gave  laws  to  the  world,  whose  land  abounds  with  oil  and  honey,  what 
is  met  here  but  disgusting  servility  and  hypocrisy,  coupled  with  the  fear  of 
the  brigand's  knife?  And  these  are  the  delights  that  our  aristocrats 
hasten  in  shoals  to  enjoy.  Of  the  thousands  who  annually  emigrate,  how 
many  have  returned  improved,  how  many  have  been  benefitted  by  the 
sight  of  the  gems  of  literature  and  art,  of  which  thej^  knew  nothing  before 
they  went,  and  in  their  bird-of-passage  trip,  even  if  inclined,  they  had  no 
time  for  studying?  A  book  such  as  that  of  Frederick  Fag,  Esq.,  where 
reflection  is  combined  with  accurate  observation,  ought  to  achieve  much 
in  destroying  the  appetite  for  exotics  which  exists  to  so  great  an  extent 
among  our  countrymen. 

The  name  of  Fag  is  clearly  a  fiction, — a  nom  de  giierre, — the  style  is  so 
exactly  that  of  the  author  of  "  Changes  of  Airs,  or  Pursuit  of  Health," 
that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  claims  of  both  works  to  a  com- 
mon parentage.  The  plan  of  the  "  Northern  Tour  **  is  the  same  as  the 
Italian.  Description  is  almost  wholly  omitted,  and  reflection  substituted. 
By  this  plan  novelty  and  freshness  have  been  attained,  where,  if  the  usual 
mode  had  been  employed,  nothing  but  a  mere  repetition  of  previous  authors 
would  have  filled  the  pages  of  this  volume.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
work  is  laudable, — that  of  inducing  people  to  travel  for  health  and  pleasure 
in  their  own  country,  rather  than  in  foreign  climes ;  and  the  author 
exemplifies  and  points  out  the  numerous  sources  of  excitement  and  conse- 
quent gratification  which  the  various  localities  and  objects  of  interest  in  our 
own  isles  present  to  the  mind  devoted  to  contemplation.  A  pleasant,  though 
sometimes  very  keen,  vein  of  satire,  amounting  even  to  cynicism,  pervade 
its  pages.  The  author  halts  on  Westminster  Bridge,  and  surveys  the 
nortnem  shore  of  the  Thames,  characterizes  and  philosophizes  upon 
each  structure  as  the  eye  wanders  from  edifice  to  edifice.  The  terse  sen- 
tence on  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  will  convey  a  notion  of  Frederick  Fag*s 
tone  and  manner : — "  That,"  says  he,  "  is  a  refuge  for  the  profligate^  where 
penitence  weeps  over  sins,  not  because  they  are  wicked,  but  because  they 
are  punishable,— on  crimes,  not  because  they  were  committed,  but  because 
they  were  detected." 

Under  the  form  of  an  allegory,  the  State  Galley,  or  Constitution  Yachts 
is  examined.  The  law  is  characterized,  and,  as  our  author  draws  up  his 
post  horses  some  goodly  half  hour  on  the  bridge,  he  indulges  in  a  train  of 
thought  and  reflection  mdicative  of  a  vein  of  deep  meditation  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Once  on  board  the  steamer,  the  bile  collected  l^ 
modern  Babylon  is  dissipated,  and  Fag  indulges  in  a  laughter-moving 
burlesque  upon  Campbell's  "  Ode  to  the  Ocean ; '  and  having  occasionally 
indulged  in  a  little  turbulent  ebullition  of  romantic  delight,  which  gives 
new  relish  to  the  pungency  of  his  humour,  he  thus  speaks  of  Edinburgh  ; 
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first,  giving  the  similes  to  which  the  town  has  been  likened  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others : — 

'•^  Edinburgh,  I  would  nay,  resembles  two  aged  parents,  sunonnded  by  a  fair 
and  flourishing  family  of  children  and  grand -children.  The  Castle  and  the  High- 
street  may  represent  the  former, — the  New  Town  and  southern  district,  the  latter. 
The  ancient  pair  are  eyeing,  with  something  like  disdain,  if  not  disgust,  the 
foppery,  the  finery,  the  foolery,  and  the  fashions  of  their  effeminate  offspring : — 
while  the  young  folks  can  scarcely  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  the  wynds,  the  barbaric  hauteur  of  the  Castle,  and  the  antiquated  style  of  the 
Canongate.  The  frowning  battlements  of  that  fortress  on  the  rock,  sigh  to  every 
breeiee  over  their  fallen  greatness,  and  their  country's  degeneracy— so  rarely  do 
their  portals  open  to  receive  a  captive  prince  or  a  lawless  usurper !  Even  that 
awful  symbol  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  now  seldom  exhibits, 
within  its  sacred  precincts,  the  animating  spectacle  of  a  patriot  beheaded,  a  chieftain 
hanged,  or  a  witdi  incinerated.  In  the  royal  palace  itself,  a  crowned  or  uncrowned 
head  may  repose  on  its  pillow  with  safety,  if  not  with  contentment — a  queen  ma) 
now  be  r^^aled  with  a  conversazione  or  a  sonato,  without  having  her  supper  sea- 
soned by  a  murder,  or  her  Paganiui  slaughtered  by  a  royal  butcher." 

The  tourist  pursues  his  route  through  the  most  interesting  tracts  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  grati^ng  the  eccentricity  of  his  numour  by  a 
train  of  poignant  satire  and  biting  wit.  The  sceneiy,  manners,  and 
characters  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  are  sketched  with  no  incon- 
siderable power  ;  our  northern  neighbours  have  as  much  reason  to  relish 
the  criticisms  of  a  modem  as  of  a  departed  Johnson. 

Tales  of  Private  Life.     1  vol.    By  Miss  Stickney. 

Miss  Stickney  is  one  who  looks  upon  human  nature  as  people  look  upon 
an  eclipse ;  least  the  vision  should  be  too  bright  (which,  nevertheless,  she  is 
anxious -to  see  correctly)  she  smokes  the  glass  through  which  she  peeps, 
and  thus  continues  susceptible  of  all  that  is  going  on,  without  being  at  aJI 
sensible  of  the  brightness^  which  is  the  ^lory  of  all. 

She  resembles  Hogarth  more  than  Wilkie ;  and  thinks  more  favoarably 
of  justice  than  she  does  of  mercy.  She  would  pull  a  rose  for  the  sake  oi 
eradicating  its  thorns,  rather  than  inhaling  its  perfume.  Her  eye  is  micro- 
scopic, with  a  difference— she  would  exaggerate  a  thread  of  cambric,  not 
magnify  the  beauties  of  a  diamond  beetle. 

Yet,  with  this— we  had  almost  written  unamiable — certainly  unfeminine 
propensity,  there  are  few  whom  we  respect  more  highly  than  this  clear- 
minded  and  intelligent  woman.  Her  object  is  truth ;  and  though  a  stern 
and  bitter  monitor,  there  are  few  who  would  not  say,  "  had  such  a  person 
been  the  friend  of  my  early  days,  how  much  misery  should  I  have  escaped!** 
Her  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  astonishing,  and  though  the  key  she 
applies  to  unlock  its  mysteries,  instead  of  being  oiled,  has  been  suffered  to 
corrode,  it  is  nevertheless  the  right  key,  and  turned  by  a  powerful  hand. 
She  offers  some  apologies  for  her  former  work,  in  her  preface  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  which,  like  everything  she  writes,  is  full  of  intellect.  Though  we 
differ  from  her  in  some  of  her  harsher  judgments,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
more  than  satisfied.  There  are  certainly  not  more  than  three  writers  whose 
works  we  would  present  uncut  to  a  young  lady :  Miss  Stickney  is  one,  and 
so  correct,  so  dignified,  so  upright,  is  she  in  all  things,  that  we  look  unto 
her  as  one  of  the  piUars  of  female  intellect  and  honour  which  support  our 
moral  world. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and 
Furniture,  with  upwards  of  2000  wood  engravings. 

In  every  age  the  private  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  given,  coun- 
try may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  fair  criterion  for  ascertaining  Uie  state  of 
civilization  which  it  has  attained.  In  the  ruder  and  more  barbarous  ages, 
men  dwelt  in  log  huts  or  tents,  and  the  only  signs  discoverable  of  archite<^ 
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tural  tasld  wete  displayed  in  the  tettiples  for  religious  worship  and  qthet 
public  buildings.  As  civilization  advanced,  the  private  dwellings  of  the 
Wealthy  became  more  and  more  splendid,  till,  in  me  high  aiid  palmy  days 
of  Rome,  the  villas  of  her  patricians  realised  the  wildest  dreams  of  oriental 
fiction.  Still  magnificence  was  aimed  at  rather  than  convenience;  and 
there  was  little  in  the  Roman  villas  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  wealthy  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  barbarous  ages  which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of 
Home,  immense  banqueting  hails,  and  castles  with  walls  of  surprising 
thickness,  Seem  to  have  been  only  thought  desirable;  and,  Irmn  the  qieci- 
vAetks  yet  remaining,  we  can  form  bo  very  favourable  idea  of  the  domestk 
ebmfofts  of  our  ancestxsrs.  With  the  extension  of  commerce^  howeTer,  new 
^ants  arose,  and  wealth  readily  supplied  th«  means  of  Batisfyiiifr  then  ( 
till  by  slow  degrees  the  massivie  castle  softened  down  into  thli  comforts  and 
(conveniences  of  the  modem  villa. 

The  work  now  before  us  was  published  ih  monthly  numbers,  and  was 
noticed  by  us  as  it  appeared :  it  has  now,  however,  assumed  the  form  of 
an  immensely  thick  octavo  volume ;  the  lithographic  engravings  have  been 
executed  in  wood,  and  the  whole  appears  to  have  imdergone  a  careftil  re- 
Visbn,  as  we  observe  that  some  little  mistakes  as  to  i*eferences,  &c.,  hare 
been  corrected.  In  turning  over  the  volutne,  we  have  been  particular! v pleased 
with  the  Designs  for  Villas,  the  elegance  and  convemence  of  which  not 
only  seem  adapted  to  supply  all  our  wants,  but  even  td  teach  us  new  ones 
that  we  never  before  imagined.  The  appendages  are  particularly  well-con- 
trived and  elegant,  and  the  hints  on  laying  out  grounds  highly  useful,  es- 
peciallv  as  coming  fVom  Mr.  Loudon,  Whose  experience  in  laying  out 
gj6un(is  gives  his  authority  double  weight.  The  following  observations 
appear  to  us  worth  extracting  :— 

^  We  do  nbt  object  to  a  wire  fence  tn  fi^ht  of  the  house,  in  th«  case  of  eottages 
aad  cottage  villas,  trhet«  thtt  hotise,  ffom  its  smaller  dimensions  and  pietnres^ira 
low  form,  blends  with  the  scenery,  witliout  the  neDeMiity  of  architeetnral  appendages. 
Ih  the  case  of  all  villas  of  any  magnitude,  hotirever,  we  consider  the  aicbitectnral 
aooompaniitienti  of  terrace  walls^  gateways,  alcoves,  atone  seats^  stepS)  pedestals, 
rniiS)  and  other  talural  and  sculptural  ornaments,  essentially  requisite  to  prevent  the 
ineongniity  so  ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Hope,  of  <  launching  from  the  threshold  of 
the  symmetric  mansion,  in  the  most  abrupt  manner,  into  a  scene  wholly  composed 
of  the  most  unsymmetric  and  desultory  forms  of  mere  nature.'  *  These  forms,* 
he  adds,  '^  are  totally  out  of  character  with  those  of  the  mansion,  whatever  may  be 
its  style  of  architecture  ahd  rumishihg.'  With  him,  we  desire  to  surround  the 
house  with  a  garden,  into  which  ^  the  duster  of  highly  adorned  and  sheltered 
apartments  that  dr>mpoiie  the  mansion  may,  iti  the  first  msUnce^  shoot  oat,  is  ft 
were,  into  certain  knore  or  less  extended  ramifications  of  arcades,  porticoes^  terraees, 
parterres,  treillaget,  avehttes,  an4  other  such  still  splendid  embdlishments  of  art, 
tttlealated,  by  their  architectural  and  measured  forms,  at  once  to  offer  a  striking 
and  varied  contrast  with,  and  a  dignified  and  comfortable  transition  to,  the  lindiilat- 
ing  and  rural  features  of  the  more  extended^  distant,  and  enxMed  boundaries ;  be- 
fore, in  the  second  instance,  through  another  link,  and  a  still  farther  continuanoa 
pi  the  same  gradation  of  lines  and  forms,  the  limits  of  the  private  demesne  are  made, 
in  their  turn,  by  means  of  their  less  artificial  and  more  desultory  appearance,  (in- 
creasing with  tfieir  distance  from  the  house,)  to  blend  equally  harmoniously  with 
the  stall  ruder  outlines  of  the  property  of  thd  public  at  Urge.'  ^— p.  771 . 

The  wood  cuts  are  very  beautifully  executed,  and  those  especially  of 
the  sceneiy  of  Alton  Towers  would  do  credit  to  the  taste  of  any  artist  of 
any  age. 

iPhe  Young  Seer;   or.  Early  Seatctie^  into  Futurity,    fiy  Eli:^t3eth 

Fl-ances  t)Agley. 

Addison  has  a  pretty  fiction,  ih  which  he  rejpresents  truth  calling  in  the 
ittd  of  Fictioni^  to  give  those  lessons  which,  without  such  aid*  woiud  have 
been  unattractive,  and  therefore  unprofitable.  To  instruct  by  events  whose 
consequences  are  niade  obvious  16  the  juvenile  ciapacity  is  the  laudable  aim 
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of  rtarrdires  like  Ihe  present.  The  fault  peculiarly  j)ointed  out  in  the 
clever  and  atnuslng  volume  now  before  us,  is  that  desire  of  {trying  into 
futurity  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  is  such  a  comriion  error.  The 
author  well  observes  that  "  There  is,  in  the  human  mind,  a  strong  craving 
towards  the  knowledjje  of  things  hidden — an  instinctive  impulse  to  pierce 
the  confines  of  the  invisible  world.  Jhis  is  doubtless  an  innate  principle, 
and  assuredly  a  strong  proof  of  the  immortal  spirit  witnin  us ;  but  it  be- 
comes impious  when  we  would  snatch  the  forbidden  fruit/*  iShe  ^so  adds, 
*'  'JTne  circumstance  which  leads  to  the  catastrophe  in  the  following  little 
tale  was  an  actual  fact/'  The  influence  acquired  by  a  designing  person 
over  an  imagination  whose  weakness  is  the  result  of  earlv  excitement  is 
forcibly  shown  in  these  page^.  Young  people  who  feel  the  silly  wish  of 
having  their  fortunes  told  had  better  read  it  in  these  pages.  Amon^  the 
dramatis  persona  is  a  Mrs.  Spencer,  whose  easy  temper,  and  yet  exegtante^ 
is  sketched  with  all  the  truth  of  life.  The  volume  is  very  neaily  got  up* 
with  a  new  and  pretty  style  of  binding. 

Cases  illustrating  and  confirming  the  Remedial  Power  of  the  Inhalation 
of  Iodine  and  Conium  in  Tubercular  Consumption,  and  varioUB  dk* 
ordered  states  of  the  Lungs  and  Air-passagesi  By  Sir  Charles 
Scudamore,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Consumption  is  so  prevalent  in  this  climate,  and  so  invariably  fatal 
under  all  hitherto  tried  methods  of  treatment,  that  we  willingly  listen  to 
any  proposal  that  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  a  fair  promise  of  rendering 
it  less  the  opprobrium  mediconim  than  it  has  dwajrs  been  considet«d. 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore's  plan  of  treatment  is  principally,  though  not 
entirely,  that  of  inhaling  the  vapour  arising  fbom  iodine  and  conium 
(hemlock) ;  and  though  the  inhaling  medicated  vapours  and  gases  Is  no 
novelty  In  medicine,  yet  we  think  the  Combination  of  so  active  a  principle 
as  iodine  with  the  sedative  effects  of  hemlock,  if  they  reach  the  surface  of 
the  ulcer  in  the  lungs  in  an  energetic  state,  may  in  some  rare  cases  prove 
remedial.  It  is  not  vaunted,  with  all  the  parade  of  empiricism,  &s  a  specific, 
nor  has  the  treatment  of  the  patient  ever  been  trusted  entirely  to  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  general  result  of  the  cases,  which  seem  ikirly  reported,  wiU 
warrant  farther  trial  of  its  eflfects,  in  lessening  the  fatality  of  such  an  every- 
day disease  as  consumption. 

There  is  a  sort  of  moral  delusion  among  consumptive  patients  whibh 
prevents  them  from  seeing  any  danger  in  their  disease,  and  it  may  be  litendly 
said  of  almost  all  of  them,  that 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  In  the  hiihian  breast,** 

and  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  medical  practitioner  to  keep  tlope  alive  to 
the  last,  as  the  best  of  all  medicines,  it  would  be  equally  vain  and  cruel  to 
tell  a  consumptive  person  that  he  would  not  recover.  Even  if  he  were  told 
so,  so  strong  is  the  delusion  that  he  would  not  beheve  it,  but  would  pro- 
bably dismiss  his  medical  attendant,  Sans  ceriemonie,  and  fty  to  Singe-ing 
Long,  or  some  other  quack  who  would  promise  him  ft  cure,  and  fleece  him 
to  the  last. 

If  the  inhalation  of  medicated  vapours  has  no  Othei^  advuntage  than  that 
of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  cough,  while  it  amuses  the  patient,  and 
thus  smooths  the  avenues  of  death,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have  recouise 
to  il  under  proper  medical  direction,  than  to  aban4on  a  fellow-creature  to 
the  fangs  and  cajolery  of  ignorant,  unprincipled,  and  torturing  quacks,  who 
are  always  seeking  whom  they  can  devour. 

Sework  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  King;  ani  Sir  Charles 
.  udeshis  preface  with  these  words:—"  U  is  not  on  selfiih  grounds 
that  I  advocate  the  practice— what  concerns  my  reputation  or  adrantim 
is  personal  and  transient,  and  of  little  moment;  what  relates  to  science? 
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to  the  interest  of  mankind,  is  for  all  a^es,  and  of  inestbnable  impoituieer 
This  is  not  the  language  of  a  pretender  to  physic,  but  that  of  a  candid  uid 
honest  physician. 

Loudon's  Architectural  Magazine,  No.  I. — (To  be  continued  Monthly.) 

We  have  already  noticed  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  Mr.  Loudon^s 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture  ;'* 
and  we  have  now  before  us  another  work  by  the  same  indefatigable  author. 
The  only  fault  of  this  Encydopeedia  is,  that,  though  it  is  cheap  compared 
with  the  mass  of  valuable  matter  which  it  contains,  its  price  is  too 
high  for  the  journeyman  carpenter,  or  other  mechanic  to  hope  to  obtain 
poiore  than  a  passing  glance  at  its  pages.  The  "  Architectural  Magazine  ** 
is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection ;  the  price  is  uncommonly  cheap,  and  the 
decorations  are  of  a  superior  description.  It  also  embraces  a  still  wider 
field  than  the  Encyclopaedia,  as  it  includes  town  houses  and  public  build- 
ings ;  and  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  it  work  a  complete  reform  in  our 
English  architecture,  which  has  long  been  a  mark  of  scorn  and  reproach 
to  all  the  nations  on  the  continent.  We  quote  the  following  passage  from 
the  Introduction : — 

"  A  taste  for  aichitectare,  like  that  of  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  at  onoe  a  sooroe  of 
enjoyment,  and  a  mark  of  refinement.  As  buildings  are  more  frequently  oocarring 
to  the  view  than  either  pictures  or  statues,  this  enjoyment  can  be  proportional^ 
more  frequently  obtained  ;  and  hence  it  would  appear  to  be  the  more  desirable  for 
the  possessor.  It  may  farther  be  stated,  that  to  understand  and  enjoy  ardiitecture 
does  not  depend  nearly  so  much  on  what  is  called  a  natural  taste,  as  does  the  enjoj^ 
ment  of  pictures,  statuary,  or  music.  Architecture  is  more  an  art  of  reason  than 
of  imagination ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  great  feature  of  beauty  or  deformity  in  a 
building,  the  propriety  or  absurdity  of  which  could  not  be  made  obvious  to  tba 
most  ordinary  understanding,  even  if  the  possessor  of  that  understanding  had  paid 
very  little  attention  previously  to  the  subject.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  any  of 
the  other  arts  mentioned.** — Ini.  p,  iii. 

Nine  Years  of  an  Actor's  Life.    By  Robert  Dyer. 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage,**  said  Shakspeare,  and  an  actor  seems  to  consider 
the  stage  a  world  in  which  every  one  is  interested.  Mr.  Dyer  has  ever  been 
a  gentlemanly,  and,  we  believe,  an  honourable  man,  and  firom  what  we  hear, 
we  understand,  an  accomplished  actor.  He  has  had  his  **  ups  and  downs,'*  his 
barns  and  breaks,  like  others  of  the  profession;  and  we  sincerely  wish  that 
he  and  his  "  five  reasons,**  in  the  shape  of  children,  were  comfortably 
settled  far — far  from  the  chance  of  further  care  or  disappointment.  We  have 
been  much  entei*tained  byhis  adventures ;  several  of  his  anecdotes  are  both 
excellent  and  original.  The  volume  recalls  manv  old  &vourites  of  the  sock 
and  buskin  to  our  remembrance,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  who 
love  to  hear  of  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  an  actor's  life. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Vision,  Formation  of  the  Eye  and  Causes 
of  Imperfect  Vision,  with  rules  for  the  application  of  artificial  assist- 
ance and  observations  on  the  danger  arising  from  the  nse  of  improper 
glasses.    By  Alexander  Alexander.  Optician. 

This  little  brochure  is  the  production  of  a  scientific  optician,  and  gires  an 
accurate  account  of  the  optica  structure  of  the  human  eye ;  the  derange- 
nients  which  it  is  subject  to  by  increasing  years  and  the  other  imperfec- 
tions of  vision,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  optician  to  relieve  or  remedy. 
It  is  fairly  written,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  nhilosophical  mind,  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  list  of  subscribers,  which  includes  the  names  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  Dr.  Farre,  Mr.  Travers,  and  a  host  of  other  surgeons  ;  the 
author  ia  well  known  to  the  professional  world,  and  far  removed  from  the 
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ordinaiy  class  of  £)A(9>-ticians  which  we  meet  with  in  almost  every  street. 
If  our  editorial  vision  were  imperfect,  we  know  not  where  we  could  apply 
with  more  confidence  for  an  adjustment  of  our  focal  distances,  than  to  the 
author  of  the  above  work. 

Vergleichendes  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Gothisch-Teutonischen 
Mundarten,  &c. — A  Comparative  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Gothic-Teutonic  Dialect,  &c.    By  Heinrich  Meidinger. 

This  book  goes  far  towards  supplying  the  want,  long  felt  in  the  literary 
world,  of  a  work  which,  within  a  moderate  compass,  should  present  the 
whole  stock  of  words  ever  in  use  in  that  great  stem  of  language,  of  which 
our  own  forms  a  distinguished  branch.  Of  the  languages  compared  in  this 
dictionary,  five  are  dead,  and  five  living.  The  former  are  the  mseso-Gothic, 
the  old  High  German,  (including  the  dialects  of  both  the  Franks  and  the 
AUemanni),  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  old  Saxon  (or  old  Low-German),  and  the 
Icelandic;  and  the  latter,  the  modem  Swedish,  Danish,  Netherlandish 
(Flemish  and  Dutch),  English  and  High-German.  Hut,  in  many  instances, 
roots  of  other  ancient  and  modem  languages  have  been  added,  to  point  out 
a  common  origin. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  principal  point  of  view,  that  of  displaying  the 
wealthy  stores  of  the  Teutomc  stem,  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mind  not 
distracted  by  being  confusedly  referred  from  one  language  to  another; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  relation  among  the  languages  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia  is  kept  before  our  eye.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  dictionary  has  been  compiled  is  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work ;  and  it  will  gratify  the  English  reader  to  find,  that  al- 
though comparatively  little  is  now  doing  among  us  in  the  vast  and  inte- 
resting field  of  northern  philology,  the  author  acuiowledges  himself  greatly 
indebted  to  English  ana  Scotch  research  for  a  great  poiiion  of  his  inform- 
ation. 

His  treatise  on  the  use  and  interchan^  of  letters  among  the  Teutonic 
nations  is  too  brief  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  theory  established  by  J.  Grimm,  in  his  celebrated  erammar  of  the 
Teutonic  languages.  Indeed,  the  work,  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be  studied  witli 
advantage,  except  as  an  appendix  to  that  grammar,  which  teaches  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  words  given  here  in  their  concrete  form.  It  is  for  the  rest  a 
great  merit  of  the  book,  that  the  author  has  contented  himself  to  place  the 
words  of  the  different  languages  seemingly  of  one  root,  and  approaching  in 
their  signification,  under  one  head,  instead  of  pursuing  the  ignis  fatuua  of 
etymological  inquiry.  An  index  to  the  Engtish  words  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  a  useM  addition ;  and  a  table  of  contents  of  Grimm's  celebrated 
grammar  will  be  gladly  received  by  all  who  are  possessed  of  this  interest- 
mg  work. 

The  Frolics  of  Puck.    3  vols. 

A  work  worthy  its  title — full  of  amusing  incident  and  fantastic  adventures 
it  has  also  the  merit  of  painting  and  recording  all  sorts  of  old  English  cus- 
toms and  superstitions.  Puck  is  banished  from  Fairy-land  till  he  discovers 
what  women  like  best ;  of  course,  the  old  satire  is  revived,  that  their  liking 
is  for  their  own  will,  very  tme,  we  dare  say ;  but  pray  is  that  taste  con- 
fined to  the  gentler  sex  ?  We  have  some  suspicion  that  gentlemen  like 
it  too. 
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X  eom])tete  THntlatton  of  Carier't  great 
work.  The  RMearches  on  FomU  Booes,  has 
been  undertaken.  The  work  will  be  tranalated 
Arott  the  copioito  and  complete  Edllioil  now  in 
the  coarse  of  publication  at  Paris,  under  the 
tatartiedlate  snperltitendence  of  ti.  F.  Cnvler, 
the  brother  of  the  lUostrlous  Aathor,  who  has 
materially  enriched  this  Edition  bf  Notes 
which  wcrt  collected  by  Caricr  himself  io  his 
lifetime. 

A  work  Is  preparing  for  publication  under 
the  denomination  df  Sute  Trials;  or,  aCoU 
teetfott  of  the  most  Interesting  Trials  from  the 
Pn.  Of  1668  to  the  Special  Commission  in  1831. 
Betietred  and  lUustrated  by  William  Charles 
t'ownsend,  Esq,  A.Mk,  Recorder  of  Uaccles- 
field. 

An  Address  to  the  Nobility  and  Landed 
Proprietors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
tbe  OUtretasd  State  of  the  Agricultnral  Popn- 
latiun,  and  the  Baneful  Effects  of  Absenteeism, 
is  In  the  press. 

Analysis  of  the  Defectire  State  of  Turnpike 
Roads  and  Tbrnplke  Securities  {  with  Sugges- 
lions  f6it  their  Itaprovement.  By  Francis 
n^llips,  Esq. 

Necessity  of  •  Commutation  of  Tithes,  and 
the  Means  of  rendering  tbe  Soil  of  the  British 
Islands  capable  of  abundantly  supporting  twice 
the  amount  of  their  prMent  Population.  By 
T.  A.  Knight,  Bsq.,  President  of  the  Rorticol. 
tttnl  SoclMy  of  London,    th  the  press. 

A  Popular  tntrodnctlon  to  the  Modem  Clas* 
alficatioo  of  Insects  is  preparini;  for  publica- 
tion.   By  J.  O.  Wentwood,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

A  little  work,  entitled  Tbe  Duties  of  Man- 
Irtnd,  by  Silvio  Pellico,  author  of  the  *'  Ten 
Wars*  Imprisoomeni.'*  is  now  in  the  press. 
It  will  be  accompanied  by  numerous  additions 
to  the  "  Ten  Years*  Imprisonment,"  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  the  writer,  by  his  fellow- 
captW*,  MaroneHU.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Boscock 

A  Series  of  Lires  of  Celebrated  Natvrallsto 
has  been  a  considerable  time  in  preparation 
for  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  The  first 
tolnme  will  speedily  appear,  containing  Lives 
of  Eminent  Zoologista,  with  an  Introductory 
View  of  the  Study  of  Natmi  History  and  the 
Progress  of  Zoology. 

Wesleyan  Takings ;  or.  Sketches  of  Minis- 
terial Character ;  containing  Notices  of  a  Se- 
ries of  eminent  Preachers,  with  Remarks  on 
their  distinctive  Peculiarities  and  Excellences} 
the  whole  designed  to  furnish  Useful  HiuU  to 
TboBg  Ministers,  is  Just  ready  for  the  press. 

Slsteeo  DiRCuohws  on  the  Liturgical  Ser- 
fjces  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  by  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Bowdier,  M.A.,  are  just  x«ady. 
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Dr.   Lardner's   Cabinet    Cytlopmdia,   Vol. 
LIL 

The  Royal  Mariner,  and  other  Poent.  by 
C.  D.  Slllery,  12mo.  7i,  6rf. 
The  History  of  the  Twelrt  Great  Llrery 


Companies  of  London,  by  W.  fterhfeirt,  Vol.  t. 
8ro.  14«. 

Helen,  a  Tale,  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  S  rots, 
pott  8vo.  i;.  lU.  6d. 
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FINE  ARTS. 

SOCIETY   OF  BRITISH   ARTISTS. 

The  Elerenth  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Avtists  was  opeii^  \o 
I  he  public  on  the  24th.  At  so  latis  a  period  of  the  month,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  render  justice  to  an  Institution  which  advances  very  strong  claims 
Upon  the  patronage  of  all  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  the  line  arts  in  Eng- 
land.   We  shall  therefore  postpone  bUr  notice  until  next  month. 

IPUBLICATIOWS. 

EngravingB  from  the  Wotks  of  Henry  liverseege.    Part  VIII. 

We  have  had  many  opportunities  of  noticinur  and  recommending  this  valu- 
able and  interesting  collection  of  prints,  i>om  the  works  of  Liverseege.  The 
artist  was  unhappily  removed  fh>m  among  us  long  before  Time  had  perfect^ 
Genius ;  but  he  has  left  to  the  world  ample  pmo&  that  his  mind  was  of  the 
highest  Older,  and  that  he  was  second  to  none  in  an  accurate  conception 
and  knowledge  of  his  aK.  Plirt  VIII.  contains  the  Orphan,  Friar  Tuck^ 
and  the  Fatetmef  :-^they  aire  Kne  specimens  of  measotinto  engraving. 

EnfKravingB  hvm  the  Wdrks  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  Parts  III.  and  IV» 

This  work,  when  completed,  wlU  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  modern 
times — containing,  as  it  does,  copies  ofthemorebeautiflilof  the  productions 
of  the  great  British  paintier.  The  numbers  are  issued  at  a  rate  of  exceed- 
ing cheapness,  and  are.  for  the  most  part,  engraved  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Reynolds 
vri'th  considerable  skill  and  accuracy. 

The  Pedlar.    Painted  by  David  Wilkie ;  Engl-aV^d  by  James  Stewart. 

There  is  no  mistaking  Wilkie ;  the  magic  touch  of  a  master,  who  has 
deeply  studied  nature  as  well  as  art,  is  manifest  in  all  he  does.  Here  we 
have  one  of  his  happiest  scenes— a  cottage,  in  which  the  pedlar,  with  his 
box  of  finery,  is  tempting  the  lasses,  and  bargaining  with  tne  a?ed  dames ; 
while  the  paymaster  sits  doggedly  by  the  window,  **  counting  the  cost," 
making  up  nis  mind  to  the  inevitable  results  of  the  controversy  going  on 
around  him.  Mr.  Stewart  has  performed  his  part  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  If,  as  an  engraving,  it  may  not  ranlc  with  those  of  Raimbach 
and  Burnet,  it  is  still  a  creditable  performance,  and  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  the  subject  or  the  painter. 

Hide  and  Seek.    Painted  and  Engraved  by  James  Stewart. 

Here  the  same  artist  is  both  painter  and  engraver ;  and  in  either  capa* 
city  he  has  done  well.    A  group  of  cottage  chUdren  are  merrily  at  ^ay. 


THte  DRAMA. 

During  the  last  month  the  Minister  and  the  Mender  has  continued  to  be 
performwl  at  Dmry-lane,  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Harem  at  Covent-garden. 
They  still  di-aw  respectable  audiences. 

At  the  minor  theatres  there  has  been  nothing  neW|  unless  it  is  new  thatj 
in  Passion  week,  Yates,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  Bishop  of  London  before 
his  eyes,  has  continued  to  give  his  entertaining  monologue  performance,  and 
Mrs.  Yates  her  delineations  of  the  passions.  Most  of  the  other  theatres 
have  delivered  theit  closihr  speech,  but  we  mast  content  ourselves  With 
presenting  our  leaders  with  the  bmart  aM  clever  farewdl  of  MMlame 
V  estris  i-^^ 

*'  Ladies  attd  Gehtleniet^^l^r  the  fiM  time  thi«  seasdh*  becatub  for 
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last,  I  appear  before  you  with  reluctance.  To  report  its  result  is  to  repeat 
the  sentence  just  now  on  everybody's  lips.  '  We  have  had  an  extraordi- 
nary season.'  Our  dramatic  plants,  nourished  by  the  sunshine  of  your 
smiles,  and  defended  against  all  rude  attacks  by  your  uplifted  and  applaud- 
ing hands,  have  budded,  blossomed,  and  ripened.  For  the  fruits  1  come 
sincerely  and  gratefully  to  thank  you.  Yet  it  is  only  the  surplus  fruits* 
which  1,  as  farmer  of  this  estate,  enjoy.  The  bulk  of  them  has  gone  to 
support  and  reward  those  whose  talents  have  often  amused  and  (may  I 
add?)  sometimes  instructed  you!  The  acknowledgments,  therefore,  of 
my  fcdlow-labourers  it  is  also  my  pleasing  duty  to  offer  you.  If  I  do  not 
speak  for  our  authors,  it  is  because  I  consider  it  more  their  business  to 
make  speeches  for  me ;  but  that  they  owe  you  a  double  debt  of  gratitude 
cannot  DC  denied,  for  each  of  them  must  own  that  in  adding  to  nis  com- 
fort you  have  contributed  to  his  peace.  Though  I  now  speak  in  prcne  I 
hope  to  avoid  being  prosy.  It  is  more  my  habit  to  address  you  in  numberg^ 
and  in  numbers,  I  am  proud  to  say,  it  is  your  habit  to  listen  to  me.  Upon 
those  numbers  I  must  now  close  my  doors.  I  believe  you  wish  them  kept 
open ;  and  if  my  will  were  the  law,  be  assured  that  my  will  should  be  m 
your  favour.  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  should  be  found  a  erateful 
clause  in  it,  whereby,  in  humble  imitation  of  great  Julius  Ceesar,  I  woukl 
give  you  all  my  seats,  my  Paphian  arbours,  and  new-painted  orchards  on  this 
side  Wych-street,  to  you  and  your  heirs,  the  whole  year  round  to  come 

abroad  and  recreate  yourselves.    There  is  a  Cars ^a  manager  for  you. 

I  am  already  busy  for  you  for  next  season.  To  mention  names  were  to 
destroy  the  charm  of  mystery ;  but  this  1  will  disclose  to  you  in  strict  con- 
fidence, that  I  have  succeeded,  at  an  enormous  expense,  in  engaging — 
Madame  Vestris.  With  renewed  thanks,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  with 
best  wishes  for  your  intermediate  happiness  (intermediate  I  mean  as  to 
time,  not  as  to  quality),  I  have  the  honour,  until  next  October,  most  re- 
spectfully to  drop  my  curtain  and  my  courtesy." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  a  paper  was  read  giving  an  account  of  a 
tour  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  by  Captain  Johnson,  H.  £.  I.  Co.*s  service. 
Having  formed  a  party  of  two  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment.  Captain 
Johnson  left  Cawnpore  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April,  1827 ;  and,  after 
a  journey  in  palankeens  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  arrived  at 
Hurdwar  dunng  the  period  of  the  great  fair  held  there  at  that  period  of  the 
year.  Hurdwar  is  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills  met  wi^  on 
approaching  the  e:reat  central  chains ;  and  here  the  union  of  the  Bage- 
ruttee  and  the  Alacnunda,  called  the  Ganga,  or  the  river,  finds  its  way 
through  the  mountains  from  the  valley  of  Deyrah  into  the  plains.  The 
spot  where  the  water  first  rushes  from  the  mountains  is  peculiarly  sacred ; 
and  the  assembling  of  persons  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  India,  to 
perform  those  ablutions  which  their  religion  requires,  led  ultimately  to  the 
institution  of  a  fair  or  mercantile  meeting.  The  Fakeers,  who  make 
Hurdwar  their  abiding  place,  have  generally  caves  hollowed  out  in  the  rode 
above  the  pass,  and  accessible  only  by  means  of  ladders.  Some  few  reside 
in  the  temples.  Captain  Johnson  considers  Raper's  estimate  of  the  visitois 
at  Hurdwar,  one  year  with  another,  at  two  millions  of  souls,  as  being  raUier 
below  than  above  the  true  average.  Our  traveller  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  short  stay  at  Hurdwar  to  visit  Kunkul,  a  neighbouring  collection  of 
sacred  buildings  of  the  Hindoos.  There  were  pagodas  and  deotas  of  all 
sixes  and  shapes ;  some  of  them  the  handsomest  specimens  of  Hindoo 
architecture  which  he  had  seen,  only  much  defaced  by  the  uncouth  figures 
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of  their  mythology,  painted  on  the  outside  in  glaring  colours,  and  with  an 
utter  disreflfard  of  proportion,  and  ignorance  of  perspective.  The  total 
want  of  observation  of  a  native  artist  cannot  be  more  strongly  exemplified 
than  in  the  representation  of  the  Tenth  Avatar,  where  Vishnu,  like  our 
Death  in  the  Revelation,  is  expected  to  appear  mounted  on  a  white  horse : 
tiie  horse  is  invariably  represented  at  a  trot,  either  with  both  the  off  or 
both  the  near  feet  raised  at  the  same  time ;  which  peculiarity  of  motion 
belongs  to  the  camel,  but  not  to  the  horse.  The  valley  of  Deyrah,  which 
the  author  entered  by  the  pass  of  Hurdwar,  varies  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  may  be  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  extending  in 
a  nearly  east  and  west  direction  to  the  foot  of  the  second  range  of  hills. 
The  entrance  to  the  valley  was  peculiarly  beautiful,  with  a  most  luxuriant 
and  almost  virgin  vegetation.  In  the  tree-jungle  the  creepers  attain  a  very 
great  size,  spreading  from  tree  to  tree,  matting  the  whole  together,  and 
rendering  it  impenetrable  even  to  an  elephant.  The  Dhoon  from  this 
reason  is  unhealthy,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deyrah,  where  the 
jungle  has  been  burned  for  several  miles  around.  The  valley  is  otherwise 
cool,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  abounding  in  fish  resembling 
trout ;  and  the  jungle  swarms  with  all  kinds  of  game,  from  the  tiger  to  the 
quail.  The  character  of  the  trees,  and  the  scenery  generally,  resembled 
very  much  that  of  our  own  latitude ;  and  the  illusion  was  only  destroyed 
by  occasional  glimpses  of  the  snowy  range,  and  the  appearance  of  black 
partridges  and  of  jungle-cocks.  The  snowy  peaks  of  the  Himma-leh  had 
an  extraordinary  appearance,  the  acclivities  of  the  mountains  being  con- 
cealed by  the  clouds,  and  the  loftiest  points  starting  from  the  blue  sky 
above.  Capt.  Johnson  and  his  party  proceeded  as  far  as  Nako,  an 
eminence  about  nineteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  thence 
to  Changree  Sang,  by  which  they  conceived  they  could  easily  enter  the 
Chinese  territory ;  but  the  peremptory  instructions  given  by  Lord  Amherst 
forbade  their  approaching  it;  consequently  they  returned  in  the  end  of 
August. 

A  communication  has  been  recently  read,  entitled.  Extracts  from  Obser- 
vations on  New  Zealand,  by  Lieutenant  McDonnell,  R.N.,who  resided  four 
? rears  in  that  country.  The  author  says  that  the  government  of  New  Zea- 
and  approaches  nearest  to  the  feudal  system.  Landed,  and  even  personal 
property,  is  held  by  hereditary  tenure,  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
disturb.  He  deprecates  in  no  measured  terms  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
the  English  on  the  unofiending  inhabitants,  whom  he  characterizes  as 
naturally  of  a  bold  and  daring  character,  and  peaceably  disposed  to  the 
whites.  An  instance  of  great  bravery  is  related : — A  chief  had  l)een  sur- 
prised and  taken  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  part  of  his  tribe. 
He  begged  hard  to  take  leave  of  his  wife  and  children  before  he  was  put 
to  death.  After  some  debate  his  request  was  granted ;  the  meeting  was 
tender  and  affecting  in  the  extreme.  He  knew  that  he  must  die;  but  the 
idea  that  his  wife  and  children  would  become  slaves  appeared  to  absorb  his 
every  faculty,  and  wring  his  very  soul.  His  fate  was  sealed,  and  escape 
utterly  impossible.  He  embraced  his  wife  and  children  for  the  last  time — 
stabbed  her  and  them  almost  in  a  moment — then  smiled  in  derision  on  his 
enemies,  as  he  exultingly  told  them,  "  My  wife  and  my  children  are  free  I" 
Stratagem  and  cunning,  however,  are  the  weapons  chiefly  used  in  their 
wars  with  each  other.  The  author,  in  glowing  language,  lauds  the  climate 
of  New  Zealand  ;  its  soil  is  highly  prc^uctive,  and  its  rivers  and  creeks 
swarm  with  many  varieties  of  excellent  fish.  Of  the  phormiuniy  or  New 
Zealand  flax,  lately  introduced  as  an  article  of  trade  into  this  country. 
Lieutenant  M'Donnell  says,  that  the  plant  grows  in  wild  luxuriance 
throughout  the  three  islands  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  perennial,  the  leaves  averaging  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length. 
The  plant  throws  an  abundance  of  seed.  With  attention  to  the  cutting  of 
the  flax  in  the  proper  season,  and  common  care  paid  to  its  cultivation,  he 
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feels  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  that  of  Russia  and  Maj^illa ;  it  pos- 
sesses aU  the  flexibility  of  the  former,  and  is  free  from  the  iiviry  brittleneas 
of  the  latter.  Thousands  of  tons  of  this  valuable  article  of  commerce  may 
be  shipped  annually  from  New  Zealand  to  the  mother  country ;  indeed  iht 
whole  of  Europe  might  be  supplied  with  ease  from  the  same  quarter.  Fair 
play,  it  appears,  has  not  generally  been  given  to  the  i|ax  sent  home  tn'd 
Sidney.  In  many  instances  the  plant  has  not  been  cut  in  the  proper  sea- 
son— a  veiy  material  point ;  for  then  the  flax  is  coarse  and  wiry,  the  fibres 
ragged  and  not  easily  cleaned,  the  staple  is  short,  and  the  colour  foxey. 
Otner  causes  that  have  operated  to  render  this  flax  objectionable  at  home 
are,  the  twisting  of  the  staple  in  packing,  which  prevents  the  flax  from 
hackling  freely,  not  packing  it  thoroughly  dry,  and  allowing  the  pressure 
of  the  screw  to  be  on  the  bend.  Cut  the  plant  at  the  ri^ht  season  (says 
the  writer),  let  the  flax  be  well  dried,  carefully  packed  m  lengths,  and 
screwed,  then  the  superiority  of  the  New  Zealand  hemp  over  that  of 
Europe  will  be  manifest,  and  those  prejudices  that  once  existed  will  vani^ 
for  ever, 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr.  Kempe  exhibited  some  drawings  by  Mr*  3wain^.  juil,  of  ancient 
stained  glass  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  at  W  estminster,  which  he  aceom- 
panied  by  a  descriptive  paper.  The  glass  has  evidently  l)een  removed  from 
some  other  place  to  its  present  situation.  The  style  of  the  drawing  is  of 
the  time  of  Henry  III.,  when  the  building  of  the  abbey  church  ci  West- 
minster was  commenced ;  but  th&  Jerusalem  chamber  was  built  bv  Abbot 
Litlington  between  the  years  1349  and  l^bQ.  After  describing  tne  form 
and  architecture  of  the  chamber,  Mr.  Kempe  observed,  that  Fabian  states 
that  King  Henry  lY.,  while  preparing  for  a  crusade,  on  the  faith  of  ^  pro- 
phecy that  he  \vould  die  at  Jerusaleni*  was  suddenly  taken  illj  and  was 
carried  to  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  and  laid  before  a  flre,  and  that  he  died  iii 
that  room ;  thus  indirectly  verifying  the  prophecy.  Fabian  was  followed 
in  this  account  by  Hollingshed,  from  whom  Shakspeare  has  taken  his  scene 
of  the  death  pfHeniy  IV.  Mr.  Kempe  then  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
Henry  IV.  was  in  fact  buried  at  Canterbury,  as  was  supposed ;  and  quoted 
Peck  s  Desid^ata  Curiosa,  which  gives  a  MS.  preserved  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  ip  which  the  writer  declares  that  he  heard  one  Cle- 
ment Maidstone  state,  that  he  was  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  convey- 
ing the  king's  body  to  Canterbury,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  whicn  so  alarmed  the  sailors,  that  they  broke  open  the  coffin,  and 
took  out  the  bgc^y,  and  threw  it  overboard,  after  which  there  was  a  calm ; 
that  they  then  closed  up  the  co£Sji  and  put  the  pall  over  it,  and  the  empty 
case  was  buried  with  pomp  in  Canterbury  Cathedral:  and  Mr.  Kempe 
observed,  that  the  superstitious  dread  of  a  corpse  which  sailoi*s  at  all  times 
have  felt,  ^ave  some  countenance  to  the  story.  As  a  sequel  to  this  paper, 
on  the  subject  of  the  burial  of  Henry  IV.,  the  secretary  observed,  that  in 
the  mouth  of  August,  1B32,  that  kind's  tomb  in  Canterbui-y  Cathedral  was 

Srivately  opened  oy  consent  of  the  dean,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  indivi- 
uals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  above  story ;  and 
an  account  drawn  up  at  the  time,  which  he  then  read.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, they  first  discovered  a  quantity  of  loose  rubbish,  in  which  they  found 
a  piece  of  leather,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  or  stuff  which  they  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  pall ;  on  removing  the  rubbish  they  came  to  a  rude  chest  of 
stout  elm  boards,  from  which  a  part  was  sawed  off,  and  they  found  withia 
a  quantity  of  hay-bands  wrapped  round  a  case  of  lead  as  rudely  constructed 
as  the  outer  chest ;  and  on  cutting  a  small  aperture  in  the  lead,  they  sav 
the  face  of  the  corpse  in  a  very  perfect  state :  the  skin  was  moist,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  brown  leather ;  the  nose  and  its  cartilage  retained  the 
Broper  form,  but  si^ik  on  the  admission  of  the  air.  The  par^  having  satis- 
ned  their  curiosity,  and  settled  the  liistorical  question,  carefully  closed  ttp 
the  coffins  and  the  vault,  and  left  the  royal  corpse  tp  that  repose  ia  whico 
it  had  already  lain  for  above  four  centuries. 
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The  annual  meeting  has  been  held ,  at  which  the  Secretary  lead  the  re- 
port of  tlie  Council  of  Management.  The  Council  oon^tulated  the  meet- 
ing upon  the  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  upon  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  was  such  as,  upon 
the  r^uced  scale  of  expenditure,  to  enable  the  University  to  meet  the  annual 
ordinary  expenses.  Soon  after  the  last  general  meeting  the  professors  una- 
nimously proposed  to  the  Council  to  guarantee  to  ihe  University  during  this 
session  an  income  of  3, 1 81/.  provided  the  ordinary  expenditure  ^Yere  restrained 
within  certain  hmits,  by  means  of  reductions  which  the  professors  pointed 
out.  The  Council  accepted  the  offer  of  the  prpfessora— and  although  the 
increase  in  the  income  of  the  University  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
this  guarantee,  yet  it  was  gratifying  to  the  Council  to  report  this  proof  of  the 
liberaUty  and  zeal  of  the  professors,  and  of  their  oonftdenoe  in  the  ultimate 
prosperity  af  the  institution.  The  Council  had  the  highest  aatis&ctiQn  in 
reporting  the  munifiGent  donation  of  1,000/.  to  the  University,  by  an  unknown 
friend,  under  the  name  of  "  A  Patriot.*'  This  sum  remained  invested  in 
tbe  Exchequer  bill  presented  to  the  Vniversity.  and  the  Goijncil  weie  consi- 
dering the  e)(p^iency  of  appropii^twg  it  in  some  way  whidi  would  be  me* 
fill  to  the  University,  and  serye  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  gift.  A 
heavy  expense  had  been  ineurred  by  the  necessity  of  pioviding  additional 
accommodation  for  the  school,  the  management  of  which  was  much  impeded 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  classes  in  distant  and  inconvenient  rooms.  The 
hall  and  the  rooms  beneath  it  were  now  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  spaoe  thus  provided  was  so  ample  as  to  afford  aocommodation 
not  only  for  the  present  large  number  of  boys  attending  the  school,  but  also 
to  admit  of  a  considerable  aooession  to  the  number.  In  order  to  meet  the  ext 
pense  of  flooring  the  hall,  and  fitting  up  that  part  of  the  building,  and  of 
some  alterations  required  by  the  removal  of  the  school  (vis.,  73W.)  the  ten 
pn>pnetors  who  had  already  advanced  100/.  each,  agreed  to  receive  only  onet 
half  of  their  loans  for  the  present,  leaving  the  rema&ider  in  the  hands  of  llie 
Council,  without  interest.  The  loan  of  4,000/.  upon  mortgage  was  effeoted 
upon  terms  approved  of  by  the  proprietors  at  the  special  general  meeting  in 
August  last ;  and  all  the  debts  of  the  University  were  discharged,  with  the 
exception  of  the  moiety  of  the  loan  of  1,000/.  already  mentioned.  The  sub- 
scriptions entered  into  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  last  general  meeting, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  J  73/.  in  donations,  and  180/.  in  annual  subscriptions. 
The  continuance  of  the  latter  for  a  few  years  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
interest  of  the  mortgage  debt ;  but  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
increase  of  the  funds  of  the  University,  derived  from  students,  would  shortly 
tie  such,  as  to  enable  it  not  only  to  discharge  the  ordinary  annual  expenses 
pf  the  institution,  but  also  to  keep  down  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  to  accumulate  for  its  liquidation.  The  pecuniary  capital  might 
be  tiius  stated — 

1467  shares  paid      ....        £148,700 
116  shares  unpaid  and  dae  .  •       6,990 

Forfeited  shares      .  .  .  •  800 

Subscriptions  .  .  ,  •  180 

Donations  ....  2.842 

Donation  of  *'  A  Patriot "...        1,000 
Donations  to  Ricardo  Fund    .  .  .  JiOO 

Legacy  of  Mr.  Clark       .  .  .  .45 

Making  a  total  of  cash  received,  or  real  capital,  to  the 

amount  of             ...                .  £161,067 

The  mortgage  amoanting  to  4000/.,  and  the  school 

debt  to  500/.,  made  a  grand  total  of            .  165,557 

The  expenditure  of  the  institution,  from  the  commencenxeiit  to  the  prer 
sent  time,  might  be  stated  thus — 
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Land     .....  £30,000 

Biuldings    .               .      '      ;   .               .    '  .          96,240 

(PoniitareMmifixtiuesiv*  «.«i  w.j   /-.jy.        >i  •«         8(696 

ifh]lo«<>p)^G|daiid*chfltiikaki4ipaimtii»l  1  >>  *  •    j  <           i'3,4¥B 

• .  ItiVttUJdhl  Q<f^ttiiTn6tit  SteciitUli*';''  '*"  '::  '  •'■''  '•'.'   ''  'iM6     '' 
-Gaih  »i^*wilrtrt'.'     -^  ^'  ••  .   ^  -^'^  '  .    '  '•;.  *  'i'  •'■  •• ' ''  »l,Wi  ;V  ' ' 

'ThA'Mlowihg  wttsttheistirttoiMV-iQi^  the  TtUi^W'6f  tfttrde^hi  ^e  Uiii- 
vorailTf  OH  tho (Rd of  F^tAraaiy,  1^33,  anddtt  tbe'^im^  d^)^;  1  ^W:-^ 

—       of  law    .        .        .     64     .    .      18  •'  ' 

-^       of  medicine        .        288    .    .    347 
Papils  in  the  junior  school  .    229    .    .    284 

The  number  of  pupils  entered  'f>f3t[w^)i^  Ifa^  1st  of  October,  1 832,  and  the 
20th  of  February,  1833,  was  250.  Tbe  number  entered  in  tl^e  correspood- 
ing  jMRidvof^hitf^  niMnA  wa^id ttil  Tto  amount  iMddiT^  to  ^f&es  in  .1  ^3 
6i58ij;  and  this  aeBnon«liW«8>984t/j«Ue«nBg'an>ln6r6tk^  of' IfS^f,  ""^fbe 
dimhnitioB  ofitU^nutiiberef  law4Btud0nt»nil^ht  be  attl'ibiMdl'p^iyto  tbe 
fact  of  the  Ptofesiov  pt  JumpruOenoe'  ba;nbg  tfbsttiiin^  ftaik  lecttikih^  ddHne 
this  seasian^Atkl  partly  te  tbe  establiahmeitt  idf  ieelared  in'  the  IbiverT^i^e^nd 
4t>the  Lat^Ina^ulMlii  the'  immediate xieigiiteuyhoed.iyfWhieih'iJilii^  ^e 
law  offioes.bad tendkidtbfiwiihdniw  stodAntdfrom tdieolass'df  ^Eib^ish'^w  in 
the^  University.  PrafbiBor  lAmos  bad  f;;iiiren>  netico  of  bib  ^itMtfan  td  Mbe 
at  tbeendof  the  prBflent'sesmi,  and  thefl^oimeil-y^iefe'aboiM!btalee!Mepsto 
fill  iit>'the<  chain  The  Ccmneil  stated  th^opinion  c€  lAi^  liiin^ftts'aoctUnig 
from  thetstiidy^olf 'the Jawrand  stated'  that '  they lobkidd  foivard' to'tfaer  time 
when  aoomplete'tohbbl  of  <lBw>mighit  be'esta1kU«h^,4!)f  iHKhg  'the^ehkfar'bf 
civil  lair»  ahdre£  institiiting'pidfeBiorghipsidf  the*  law  t^firelA 'MpMy,  'aUd  of 
tfal&doet^iiwtand  {^metiostaf  leoovtsof  ek^nitv.  After  adve^tiiH^  tb  tfaefkfDfes- 
soiships  of  ^eegcajph^K*  arts*  of.  design, . xai  ipshieitilegy,  it*  prti(ei[^<^  to  tftate, 
with  MfereAcetothe  fattspital^  that  the ftxpente8X>fbuiMir»^, already" in^unM, 
amounted. to 401 7/4  Tfaemiminquired>toeom|>leieiitwats^e^timated atSOOO/L, 
and  lo  ibmish  it .  1  OOfiLv^nuiking^  with  the  expenses  of  tnattagenteBt,  ti'tbtal 
of  76&6^.  The  subsonptionB  and  donattiona^  withQueeh  C^KndV  Fand, 
amounted  to  6^83/.^  so  that,  thera-was  required  *to<oamplete^thef%atiding, 
2,307/.  Thia^um  was  soamall  ooraparsd  xtmi  the  object  to  iye  atttdned,  that 
the  Couofiildid  not  doabt  that  the  North  iLendon  Hospital  wotild  be  Sp^ddy 
opened.  The  establiahtnent  ef  the  hospital  Wo«ld  save  ta  the'UttiTersity  an 
annual  sum  of  1&0I2. ,  now  expended  in  the '  Dispensary.  The  schema  of  ma- 
nagement mentioued-'  at  th&'laBt'meetilir^  continued  to  answ^er  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  COuDiBil.  The  OounoiL  badtakeh  means  to  bring  the  objections 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford'and  Cambridge  to  their  hating  a  chkiPtdSr  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  they  trusted  that^  beibre'long,  their  Just  claims  to  a 
charter  would  be  allowed.  In  the  mean  timcv  it  was  g^ifyin^to  the  Coun- 
cil to  mention  that  the  United  Associtcte  Synod  of  Soottirii  Ministers,  in 
September  last,  resolved,  at  the  instance  of  the  Presbytery  of  London,  that 
tbe  Synod  would  recognize  attendance  at  this  University  the  feame  as  at  the 
Scotch  Universities. 
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Oreai  Lent  in  <me  Piece. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Bdin-*^ 
burgh,  three  splendid  polyzonal  lenses  were  exhibited  by  permission  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lieht-houses.  One  of  these  was  made  at 
Paris,  another  in  London,  and  the  third  was  received  from  NewcasUe.  The 
diameter  of  the  outer  zone  of  two  of  these  lenses  is  two  feet  six  inches,  and 
that  of  the  London  instrument  is  three  feet  Their  focal  distance  is  about 
three  feet  A  single  Argand  burner  was  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  of  th<} 
lenses,  but  the  effect  was  feeble,  as  this  instrument  requires  a  powerful  light 
By  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  suddenly  melts  pieces  of  copper  and 
other  metals  placed  in  its  focus.  The  Newcastle  lens  is  made  of  one  piecO 
of  highly  polished  glass.  Buffon,  nearly  a  century  a^,  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  polyzonal  burning-glass ;  but  the  construction  of  this  instrument 
has  till  now  been  consideied  beyond  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  method 
of  building  ihem  in  separate  pieces  was  afterwards  suggested  and  practised 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France.  Messrs.  Cookson,  however,  the  plate* 
glass  makers  of  Newcastle,  have  at  length  triumphed  over  the  difficulties 
which  so  lone  retarded  the  execution  of  Buffon's  project  Mr.  Stevenson, 
on  the  part  of  the  Light-house  Board,  only  stipulated  that  the  lenses  which 
they  were  employed  to  make  should  be  built  in  the  manner  practised  in 
France. 


VARIETIES. 

•       •       • 

Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission. —The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have 
just  published  a  massy  report,  in  which  many  new  r^ulations  are  recom* 
mended  for  adoption ;  and  if  their  suggestions  are  fbUowed,  they  consider 
it  certain  that  "  the  expenditure  for  me  relief  of  the  poor  will,  in  a  v«iy 
short  period,  be  reduced  by  more  than  one-third.**  This  wouldgive  a  relief 
to  the  country  of  nearly  tKree  millions  a  year.  And  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  jobbing  and  mismanagement  which  pervade  almost. every  part  of  our 
present  system,  and  the  vast  diminution  of  expense  which  has  followed  the 
adoption  of  better  rides  for  supporting  the  poor  in  other  countries,  and  in 
some  cases  even  in  o\ir  own,  we  feel  convinc^  that  the  Commissicmers  have 
not  exaggerated  the  benefits  likely  to  flow  from  the  substitution  of  honest 
and  discreet  for  fraudulent  and  foolish  management  The  recommendationa 
of  the  Commissioners  will  be  condemned  by  those  who  are  utterly  opposed 
to  the  system  of  compulsory  relief  for  the  poor  in  any  shape.  But  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  was  to  inquire  into  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  poor-laws,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  evils  which  they  found. 
Besides,  the  abolition  of  poor-laws  in  England,  even  supposing  it  were  de- 
sirable, is,  under  present  cvcumstances,  scarcely  practicable.  It  is  therefore 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  strive  to  alleviate  what  must  always  be  an  onerous  tax. 
The  Commissioners,  with  this  view,  appear  to  have  adopted  a  sound  principle 
on  which  to  base  their  suggestions  to  the  legislature  and  the  public.  They 
la^  it  down  as  a  fimdamental  position,  that  m  no  case  should  the  condition 
of  the  pauper  be  as  eligible  as  that  of  an  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest 
class.  At  present,  it  is  notorious  that,  in  many  parishes,  it  is  far  preferable. 
The  abolition  of  out-door  relief;  the  employment  of  paupers  in  really  use^ 
ful  work,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  carry  baskets  loiEuied  with  stones, 
and  to  dig  holes  only  to  fill  them  up  again ;  the  union  of  small  parishes 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  poor  under  one  roof ;  the  simplification  of 
the  laws  of  settlement ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  existing  bastanly  laws,  the 
fruitful  source  of  perjury  and  prostitution; — all  these  are  improvements 
which,  if  carried  into  dSect,  vnll  assuredly  tend  greatly  to  produce  the 
result  foretold  by  the  Commissioners. 

• 

Cajntal  Punishments.— The  ffefX  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in 
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the  frequency  of  executions  in  th6'i]ietrapoiift'>ri]iocrth€.fteee98m  of  the 
presn^t  Gtoverament  to  office  \a  suffieieiiUy  well^  knowi.  The  mtrkiiHe- 
crease  in  tiie  amount  of  those  offienoes  fttf  which  the  puMBhment  of  dttth 
used  to  be  lavishly  inflicted,  a&d  finr  -whieh  it  is  now  eithcntotaUy  aboliuM 
or  rarely  and  reluotantly  applied,  i»not«  we  hetieye^  equally  notcnoos;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  those  who»  treading  m  tho  footsteps  of  Hom^v-aoi 
Maclfintosh,  have  endeavoured. to  brii«  the li^ws  into  nat^ipnv  with 4hi 
spirit  of  the  age*  tp  show  that  in  so  doing  they  have  not  sacrinc^d  ine  sckitmty 
gf  j^e  innocent  from  an  ill-placed  tenderness  for  the  sufferings  of  the  gcffltv. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  Paiiiamentary  returns,  will  probaOT 
surprise  those  who  ima^ne  that  severity  is  the  only  thing  needfhl  tot  tub 
repression  of  crime ; — 


i^v2>oy  AKD  supAUsanx* 


CRlBfBS. 


1st  PMdd,  1S87-SS-S0.  I9d  UAtA,  ISSS^l^ 


Burglary  and  housebreaking    . 
€k>ining     •         •         .         • 
Forgsry        •         •         •         • 
HoneBtealing     .  • 

SteaUng  in  a  dweUing-hoose    • 
Sheepstealing     • 

Total     .        •        • 


N 


Executed. 


19 

4 
8 
4 
6 
2 


42 


CoBBinlttMl* 


. 


dii 

18 
50 

213 


672 


3 

none 
none 
none 

1 

1 


domodtML 


288 
12 
61 
48 

192 
17 


618 


JU. 


Here  are  six  offences  for  which  in  the  first  three  yearsr^S  peNons  were 
executed,  in  the  latter  only  5 ;  and,  together  with  the  difaiinished  flrequeocjr 
Of  executions,  the  number  of  commitments  has  ftJlen  from  672  to  618*-a 
diminution  of  54.  The  only  crime  which  appears  to  have  increased  is 
forgery>  and  the  inorease  is  confined  to  London  and  Middlesex ;  for  we  find, 
on  referring  to  the  criminal  retiuns  for  England  and  Wsles,  that  the  num^ 
ber  of  commitments  for  this  offence  has  Mien  from  218  in  the  fisst  three 
years,  when  1 5  persons  were  executed^  to  184)  in  the  three  foUowing^  when  it 
ceased  to  be  visited  with  the  capital  penalty. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suicides  committed  in  London  between  the 
years  1770  and  1630:— From  poverty,  905  xnen»  511  women;  domestic 
grief,  728  men,  524  women;  reverse  of  fortune,  322  men,  283  women; 
drunkenness  and  misconduct,  287  men, 208  women;  gambling*  155 men, 
141  women;  dishonour  and  calumny,  125  men,  95  women;  (usappdnted 
ambition,  122  men,  410  women;  grief  from  love,  97  men,  157  women } 
envy  and  jealousy,  94  men,  53  women;  wounded  self-love»  53  men, 
53  women;  remorse,  49  men,  37  women;  fanaticism*  16  men,  1  woman; 
misanthropy,  3  men,  3  women;  causes  unknown,  1381  men,  377  women. 
Total,  4337  men,  2853  women.— Xomiim  Hedical  and  SurgtecU  JwuimL 

Exciie  Dutieg.^It  appears,  by  a  parliamentary  return  respecting  article* 
charged  with  excise  duties,  which  was  delivered  yesterday,  that  the  aveisge 
quantity  of  hops  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the  years  ending  5th  of  Jan., 


^»n...jg  »M  .r»v,  (^uoc  xfk  -i,/  juyouo  lu.     X Hc  average  quaniiiy  oi  maix  %m  wukii 
duty  was  paid  in  the  same  three  years  was  36,535,058  bushels ;  and  the 
Quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the  year  endmg  the  5th  of  Januair,  * 
1834,  was  40,005.348  bushels,  making  an  increase  of  3,470,2^2  ttisbefe 
Vne  aTerage  quantity  of  te&onwhkhdut;y  was  paid  in  the  same  three yeais, 


OMyagthe  dth  of  Maaafy^  1634.  wa»  ll^29,075ax,  aiAkiDg  an  incrvoM  of 
l*n9»n4fHk  Tln«raBgeqaanlity  gf  tofinU  on  wbich  duW  was  paid  dur* 
ing  ilia  SUM  tiiraa  yean*  was  fl»978,809  galloiB;  and  raa  qaa&tity  on 
wiacb  dofy  was  paid  in  tbe  year  etadiiir  the  6ih  ^  JanoarTt  1834«  was 
«^0.7ir  gllkNis }  so  that  the  deonui&haa  beea  198,090  gaUoos,. 

* 

'.  The  Army  fistimates  for  1834-5  have  been  printed,  and  the  result,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  is  4  reduction  in  the  number  of  horses  of  348,  of 
oAcers3,  of  men  8  M  8,  with  a  saving  of  194,931/.  lOf.  id.,  exclusiTeof 
India.    The  decrease,  eaLclusive  of  India,  is  299,122/.  I2i.  7d, 

Last  yeaz^s  ettfanate  was  .  '     £8,248,978  17    B 

This  year's  is        .  .  .  5,947,858    8    1 


Dea«aM 


£299,122  12    7 


Cgt<mql  Skx^^-The  fbUowiog  carious  document  is  an  Anal}^,  just 
printed  for  the  Commons,  of  the  petitions  for  tha  «))q^tion  of  Colonial 
Slavery  presented. to  that  House  during  the  last  session;  showing  the 
number  received  frbni  the  various,  religious  denominations,  and  the  amount 
of  signatures,  compai*ed  with  the  number  of  other  petitions  on  the  same 
subject  :— 

DenolDiatttbiis. 


Oettcial 
F^urticolar 


CUvinistie  Methodists 
CiMnlsttcNonconfomiists    -  -    -  . 
Catholics    . 

Conntess  of  Huntingdon's  Chaoeb 
lad^pendento  or  Coogrq^aEionaUsts 
New  CuuMction  Methodists  « 
Kew  Connection  General  Baptists 
Old  Independents,  or.Inghamites   . 
.  Ptedobaptists 
Presbyterians    .*  , 

Primitive  Metliodrsts ' 
P^oiestant  Dissenters 
Protestant  Brangelical  Dissenterai** 
Relief  Church 

Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers 
tTnitirians         .       '        .       ' 
tJnited  Associate  Seceders 
United  Christians 
Weslcyan  Methodists 


Other  Petitiooa 


Petitions. 

188    . 

13    . 

49 

9 
1 
5 

4 
205 

27 

I 

3 

1 

11 

IS 

236 

1 

3 
15 

4 
84 

1 
1,953 

■      '■    »         Ml. 

2,826 
2,194 


.*• 


SIpiattttvs. 
S6|2e7 

6,749 

1,431 

100 


597 

26,080 

8,985 


350 
208 

M27 
1,770 

28,778 

84 

1,018 

933 

425 

21,985 

119 

22SM26 

352,404 
967,527 


Total 


^,020        1|309.931 


Wool  and  Wifoikns,^lhe\<iM  nnmber  of  pounds  of  sheep  and  Iambs* 
wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1832  was— foreign,  28,128,973 ; 
prodnce  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  1 3,5  i  6.  Quantity  i^tahied  for  hom'e  consump- 
tion, charged  Irf.  per  lb.  duty,  23,619.901:  ditto  y.,  1,571,328;  ditto  6rf. 
(red  wool)  1,130;  duty  free,  (produce  of  British  possessions,)  2,473,991. 
lotal  retained  for  home  consumption,  27,666,350.  Total  quantity  re-ex- 
ported, 555,014.  Quantity  of  foreign  wool  warehoused  under  bond  5th  of 
January,  1833, 3,165,651.    The  total  quantity  of  British  wool  and  woollen 

n«I  u!i!!«^  ^t?  ^;«^o  J>«t»^wn«  from  Protestant  Evangelical  Dissenters  in  Kelsoa ; 
^ WKil^f^  "^'-^  ^?®  ^"^^^^  Associate Seceders,  the  oflier  with  the  Relief  Church, 
Itf  Whica  denominations  the  petitioners  state  theinaelres  otherwise  to  helbng, 

2  N  2 


manufectur^  ifal832  was  as  follows  :—(31ottis  df  alt  sorts,  ^96,661  p 

tMue«,  34,W4raett*(f'Mi«Hj»briHmtti?W6i*«;f;8«W,71 

cMpetinB!,'e90,(H£"t»id:'.wtK)llciis'tbi:ic^'Wtth  c<a(M;"i'.s»i',bn  . — , 

(earii'pg?ai^ft;0S(Mae5a/Q(,tlij«c^ 

,'.  1i|yi'tru,?t,pjatsome])enefi|t  to  lAe  publi*:  [RU}! 
ttifi  Qb'^tuflfiT  bf,1^e  WotVs  Jii^re  .g6U«;ted,t»;j(»f » 
i'..W,MiU.,'fepiiif§  to  W  tliat  IWflljioqeJtfPWy 

or  lis  existence.  ^ 

'fi)^'  ^' aJs'o  >effl^jidfi4'  t'o-by  itbeMmnwignpf*^ 
,  i:o()a(  for  MlJ'oveQMni.  ,,pythe.i(iU,prE\itE5()iW« 
l^£(,,ifi"  Iryst  t^  tte  cor^ratioo  ^nd,lna  ^e^cfsrs.' 
ly  of  .cectaijL.leQtiu^  Op,«,vi(.l^w,;^tTOWW3E.W^Wi 
, other. subject;;  and.foi-.^whUe  these,  ffo^  S'yi^ 
ateptly.wit^  ^he4nteflJJoas.of  ttw^uodaj  ..Wtinow 


France. — The  "  Tostltuteur,"  a.  journal  of  primary  initrtiotiahiypraBWtHhe 
following  general  results  of  elementary  iDstrucUon  in  the  departments  :^The 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes  who  learn  to  read  is  nearly  2,000,000 ; 
but  almost  half  the  communes  of  France  refuse  to  tax  themselves  valuii- 
tarily  to  assist  the  GovemiiWIit  ill  tpteddlig'the  blessings  of  popular  in- 

■"■■■'■"■      '  J»WWwJt/3(T»»W."'"   ■'■-■"'   "'■  I'"*  ■■"■  Y-M     ^ 

'  'BUmMtur'Trlitairy  '  ■.'■■,■"■■'  l'  '  "XJOtT""'."''  '"  ■■ 

es^cdotrPHiilary  ■  ■■■    V'  ■     ■-'.     '■••  '       '  «7»'''    ■'■•  ■!'  ., 

■•PriWtai.    '•■■■  ■■  -■-       'iV       -".  i  r-   ■■»,««,,■■!  r  -  .■<      ■■ 


•SX 


■■■■-.■,  -Totrt.  ,■-■.        ;-  .    .  ■  *i*C?/ 

■...    ■       .'■.'.■      ,.   ■J,lJfc8«..i! 
...      .     ....    ,...    53U7» 


Tot^lapensaofprimuyinitniotien,  10(lfla,7eef.  19e.;  portion  of  ihib  c» 
peuflepMdbFtlieocmmuneB,  7^9S,793f.  SOc.;  4itte  ibyrtfan  dep^itmeBtB. 
2,034,ust£.  4^lei;  by  the  state  (diffenetw*  at  it»  ebai^h itHMl^t.  lOc. 
Number  of  ooraraonea.  taxed  mI  ^^0^19^,033.    AtmotintJoC'  ttia  twee, 

I.9!H^19£  aOoi,  ■.     ,    ,  . 

Among  the  archives  at  thf  city  of  MontpeUier  there  h^^eeen'Qy  be«n 
discovered  a  parchment  M9,  whici)  is  attributed  to  the  illiistrit^Pen^rch. 
It  contains  several  poems  in  the  Provencal  language,  in  which  theii&mes  of 
Laura  and  Vaucluse  Irequenfly  occur.— It  is  known  that  i'etrarch  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Mgntpeljiej,  and  that,,  awing  to  his.disEVe^of  thelaK,  he 
quitted  Montpellier  to  .devote  himself  exclusively  to  pt>elry„  Xh  the  nunu- 
■cript  poems  just  discuvered,  I'etrarcii  Irei^iueiitly  cuvplaios,  that  bis^tber. 
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being  beilt  oiiixu&ihg  MM  a  h,iner;  Ip&ti^  'fl  ^v^  wliiob  hk  used  to  read 

^fMB7V»(ifl#  «^^flSP<?^fTT9oW  )^Br^  .r^an^$(,^^„iQ  progresq  at 
Mifi»fM  F;w^^ .  T!)^  ii^tepfl?  ,0(, i)?ue^,i$q9l#l)rat(9ll(faQpbiythaa^.th^M  has 

^Wf J?f*  1^  ^t^^  ai^tiji^^^jf^  .pp^s^^^rftblQ.  iwffiQW^y  bMt;  beepij  erot;^  f by ^the 
^^^WWe?i9iWWMP.  the  ,1?^!^  flC  ,tbe.ma*rp  jfeeKft  ^^nftiMT'/abjeot^tOf  .art 
"^m^m^^T^y.  iPfm.  ^P^  %  ?fesw»Ue^  W»^ lOOked^fe  ^^ittuwidiiy,  .It  js 
well  ki^n  that  thj  Veous^^rly^  ^l^,4^g,llpin,l!548.;,  .Thefttittiofritieajof 
Aries  offered  it  to  Louis  XI V.,  by  whose  order  it  was  i^aced  in  the  eallenr 
at'V^afll^^; '  TOe-ribdft'i'e^krch^k  B'avi  lid  tb^^^bVe^  of  a%eau- 
t«d"had  of  Dlkna.'Si^hicW  is-'  d.  spl^did  Gre^Uh  mpael,  aiid' W"a^  marWe 
^(rifel  tb4it^  Ajporio  BdvfedeVe:  ;^''statue  of  Sil^Ui  hi's  ^sb  been  found.  A 
bektitffifl  hieadlias^jikeivise  be^  dug  up,  oif  6uch  din?^nsions  as  to  1^  to  the 
iitea  thkt  it  belon(gs  to  ia  ^^ttie  bf  ro  feet  higb;  ^nd  t  Votive  altaf  of  ixjost 
eJccjild^Ae  flnfehi  in  an  &c(ellent  st^te  b?'  presSvatibh.       '  '    '^ 

The  following  is  a  summary, of  the  literary  works  published  in  Fraiice 
dtiritifc'the  7feir  T833f:-^pcl^te,  'sdn^, '^nd^bther  wHting^  f?^Ve^e, 'Sys : 
thtf  'siiiend^,,  fflidldrie'lkw,  'nattii^l  histbry,'  ^d^^c/Titicfl  ktid '  private  eco- 
ildihy,'582';  rotttinc^es,  tales,  ttatiiilationsrfroni  fci^e'igri  ronianpes  ittd  hovels, 
ftbriteusfyihrbhifeltes;  andbthtei'^mTl'af  wbtk^'df'iitia^tiitiob,  355/"i:eii^r^ 
alrtd'lbcSa^TiistOify,*  and  histbrfci!  fi"aginet)ts,'2!S ;  philbsopliy,  met^i^ysics. 
mottJir,  and  theories;  li05r;'  "fiWe^  arts  and  travds,"  T70|  theology, and  Ws- 
tical  history,  ^SS ;  plays  and  dramas  represented  ahd  not  rept^Senfed,  179*; 
forei^  works  in  the  Greek,  Latin*  German,  Polish,  Hebrew,  Spanish, 
English,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Oriental  languages,  and  in  patois  or  pro* 
yincial  dialects,  604;  papiph^||,yp^ei9i^[u^^;is|ie^hes,  and  other  mmor 
publications,  which  from  then*  nature  cannot  be  specifics^y  classed,  4346— 

•  li'l     .  -t..    II  ti.-f  >^  »i'  I  !.  {"''J  f-)   11^  ..  / .  I.:  I  •..'  n    I')  -  n-  -  J ;  I   I  .{•  /v  :,.  . '  '>|.  >■ 

-III  (ii.  ;ij(j»j  'lu  f„A\.r,ii\   *iiAflRidJLiTURBi"' '■* •'  ''  '"«'  ''••''''■  >>*  ,'"'''■ 

EvBRY  act  of  the  le^slature,.h^jingxel4itiio|i^to  apiculture  becomes  now, 
from  the  depres?^  condition  of  the  owners  ^AdT0iBpt»i9i:ia^.t)ie  soil,  of  double 
and  treble  mteve^  to  them.  After  the  rejectieoor  iMiu  H«ime*s  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  tbe  Com  Laws,  which  was  defeated  by  ft  larger  majority  than 
was  perhaps  anticipated,  the  fate  of  Sir  W.  Ingilby^s,  virtuidly  for  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-taXf  v^9»  the  source  of  much  aAfleioiis  expectation.  It  was  lost ; 
but  the  debate  whieh^;toi)k>fdiboe^^4h6«ghiiitrodtieed4ili  a  manner  fatal  to 
the  serious  disott^»6n  df  a  question  so  momentous,  and  wMly  unworthy  of 
the  subject,  and*  ihe  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  opinioli  of  the  House 
on  Mr.  Cobbetrs  proposal,  have  excited  the  .landed  mterest  much  more 
strongly.  Meeliiig^  ao^  held  by  hundreds  tihtnore  than  one  sense  of  the 
¥KMrd^ilrlin>ugh*th^  baiieydiistQOts';>and  ipetitioii vluMtixi mai^  instahoea, 
been'COi]p)ed  with  remoostnuicei'  .Tb6,irgum«Bta('aiid)aaalisiiblis^  Lord 
Althofp#  xa'abandoniilg  the  .house-itas^^'ftre^^it'  mdst  /be  lumfessMi  of  the 
Yciywomt  k1adi'tjH«t Alloits,  .fldst^ iit^i  he  doc9 (not^joiiiunder  ithei  bonie* 
tax  one  which  ought,  on  its  own  demerits,  to  be  selected  fovtrepeal;'  and 
next*  that  he  yields  it  to  tl^  agitators  of  ^the  metropolis.  The  candour  of 
thls^  aviqwil  &  |i6t  equiil  to  atoh^  M  Hi  matiiftt^  iin|)ttidbti6e  *ihd  its  Want 
of  'sound  principle.  The  con'sVqueride'  has.been 'to 'increase  ittdalculably  the 
discdtiteiit!  of  the  hiral  population,  tO  origiritite'  associations,  m'ultiply  peti- 
tions^ and'Jow'er  the  estitnatioii  of  the  Government.        '  " 

A' few'words  Svill,  perhaps,  set'the  dispute  concerniilg:  the  malt-tax  in  its 
"true  light.  It  isT  establisned  by  the  statements  cfxhfbited  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Martin,  in  his  YTork  on  the  *"  Taxation  of  th«  British  JSmpire,**  thsst 


tiie  coAsunrntion  of  malt  <h«s  fluctuated  as  the  diiiy  hd^  l^^ttlM^yinMr  ^' 
incceoitfk ;  w  instaoce^  tak^  thfi  following  periods  J— ,     ' '  '     ; .  / 

From  WW  K^  1831     :.     ..    39;?,980,ea9    .     .    ,.  ,    2».  7rf.  to  4f- ^  •^•'    ' 
Peceeased CQOSuipptiQn    *      ^^659,7*^9    .    Increase, T«.' 7^*  to Si.'Sci.p^ 


1796,    .     .     .     lji,U2,008ll      tax 

1797 
1798 
1799 


.  .  .  1J3,U2,008\      Tax 

.  ,  .  30,923,4191  I«.»J</.  ' 

.  .  .  26,963,454  [      per 

.  .  .  31,761,6451'  buahd; 


Total  .     .  117,780,526 


1828  .,     .  25,099^SS6\      T^ 

1829  .   .   .  d«,5t7,616l  is.7d. 

1830  .  .  .  2S,4S8,079r  V^ 

1831  ...  86^000,903]  ,\nuM. 


t»* 


Total  .     .  106<496,127 


-Con^imi^tion  of  malt  in  ^rtr  period  •     .     117,7^,^36  bi»heli. 
Ditid    .  ..   ditto  In  «mom(  ditto       •     105,946,127  ditto. 

Ddcreaned  oonftumptiQu  of  isiUt     *    .     .,   ,  11, 834.«399  ditto* 

When  the  increased  population  is  taken  iiit4>  aoeounU  it^iU  befeiieeurwi 
tbat  the  differenee  can  tiardly  i>e  acoounted  te  by  addiotiw  taai^ent  aipiiafcs 
or  by  decrease  M  earningB,  but  mutt  be  refeiredto  the  augsieat^id  ivipniA 
upon  the  article.  There  can,  thei»,  be  Mttle  doubt  that  tm  iiapeat  of  the 
duty  would  vastly  increase  the  consunifition  <ef  barky.  It  would  iinprqiv« 
the  morals  of  the^ural  populaitien,  by  enabling  thenv  W  bnsw  their  owb 
beer,  and ^us  spare  them  the templattion  of ■thebaer''k.<Hi9e;  and.  fiMl^. 
(in  the  event  of  the  extinetion  Df  the  odrn4aws,  int  which  eyexLt,aloiia^  caia 
the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  be  aatictpated,)  itmig^t  pdfcMe  tbeeul^«ti9ii 
of  the  poorer  soils  bein^  abandoned  ;-^0Be  d  the  conaeqtMsniQes.aDticipaM 
by  aj^iculturists,  shoi^  any  oonsidenabk  reduotton  of  the*  price-  of  oani 
follow  the  introduction  of  (bee  trade.  Agaanst  theae  positive, ^^eiMila.  m 
difficulty,  merely  fiscal,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  prevaU.  The  nialt-tWi 
instead  of  being  amongst  the  best«  appears  ta  be  amongst  the  worst  of  oujr 
imposts.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  array  of  town  against  <:oi^ntry^ — the 
one  commanding  the  abolition  of  the  oora^aws,  the  oth^r  iJtm  repeal  of  the 
taxes  and  rates  affksting  agriculture, — wfll,  it  is  clear,  veiy  shortly  divj^le 
the  kingdom  into  two  antagonist  parties,  unless  Ministers  by  soma  tmiii.iif 
meastires  adapted  tfa  inha^i  th^flM'Of  agtiaUiurtU  and  num^^luelurmg 
rnnphtfment,  appease  the  combatants,  whoairedriT^  tothefterceat  hoatilitjr 
by  'their  sitffinring  as  well  aa  byt  their  losses. 

We  need  only  reftrr  to  the  second  vdhmie  of  the.  Reports  of  the  Coomiis* 
Bioners  appoiiiffed  to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  poor^daws^  i just,  pot 
Into  circulatioA  by  Ministers,  to  demonstrate  the  appalling  state  of  rural 
politr.  A  document  i^  such  deep,  'snch  terrific  im^iort  was  hevef  b^lbif 
pc^lished  by  any  goverament,  of  any  age  or  vny  eountry.  tt  not  ctttfy 
proves  that  the  min  «f  t)ie  land,  but  the  min  of  the  rural  population,  has 
lulvanced  to  an  extehit  which  ncithing  but  sudi  vcdumiaeus  and  -y?c?irate 
details  ccmid  rendertnredible;  Whok  pariahssare'  'not  only  delivered  ovjer 
to  waste  because  the  entire  produce  is  unequal  to  satisfy  the  poor'aHcatie^ 
but  it  is  shown  that,  even  were  the  land  partitioned  out  amongst  the 
paupers  in  these  places,  two  years  of  allowance  from  adjoining  parishes 
must  be  granted  for  their  ^lamediate  support ;  md  even  subsequently,  the 
aged  and  in^rm  (the  only  real  objects  of  parish  relief)  must  be  permanently 
maintained  bv  their  neighbourhood.  The  same  ite3uH»  arb  antioipated;  m 
many  parts  of  the  Idngdom,  to  be  inevrtable  in  ten  or  twelte>v«iiia.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  rent  of  the  kingdom  hsiA  ak^eady  been  remed  oMfr- 
half  by  the  rates.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  worst.  Thedeparas^iiott 
is  universal ;  the  injury  of  the  land  th)m  negligence  or  aotuait  faostitihr  en 
the  Dart  of  the  labourers  m  employment,  is  estimated  at  aaomnotiBtoia^ 
'to  the  poorVrate  itself,— seven  millions.    The  stale  of  ^e'lrasl 


Agricuttfitf^Rural  Ekonomy.  M& 

of  ia  mduaQ^fsinldlig:,  flrotjn  partial  ensploymenl  and  his  indifiRBrenoe  to  work- ^ 

— ^to  sum  up  all  in  a  singTd*  sentence,  the  ruin  of  the  bwner  and'  oeeopier, 
and  the  total  deprayation  of  the  rural  population,  are  so  far  aoeoDl|d)sned, 

i^  that  the  mind  shudQers  at  the  danger,  and  an  but  despairs  of  the  possibility 

k  of  redemption.    We  moi^  earnestly  recommend  ^e  perusaft  Of  tms  TOlnme 

to  every  nsan  who  can  raise  halAa-cromi  to  buy  it    It  wUloontitioe  tin 

^«  kaosiflDepjtical  that  a  new  organisation  of  the  poor-laws  is  the  one  thing 

most  needful  to  the  country,  most  imperative  upon  the  Government.  '  Nor 

i  Willit'be  less  apparent  that  no  cure  can  be  successftdly  or  safely  begun  or 

effected  but  by  miarging  the  area  of  emphfmeni  commeruuraiefy  with  ihd 
incnfmngnumhsrsqf  the  people^    It  is  vam  to  talk  of  emigi'ation,  wheti 

^  that  increase  is  ooo^uted  at  one  thousand  per  day* 

'  The  transactions  in  the  Corn  Market,  whether  of  London  or  the  prcM 
Vinces,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  remove  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  rural  affairs. 
The  continued  depression  of  prices,  of  wheat  especially,  oaanot  be«atisfao« 
torily  accounted  for,  excet)t  by  the  necessity  that  compels  the  farmer  \o 
sell,  and  the  occupation  of  his  capital  by  the  merchant  in  stock,  purchased 
long  since  for  the  chance  of  a  sale  which  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  calcu- 
lated'that  about  two  millions  of  money  may  be  thus  laid  fast  in  foreign 
w!k«l  of  inferior  (foaiity.  The  small  quality  released  fVom  bond  in  1^9 
and  1B3^  renders  sach  appearances  the  more  remarkaUe ;  and  from  the  full 
supplies  in  eveiy  market  of  the  kingdom,  compared  with  the  crop,  there  is 
but  tcio  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stock  of  English  wheat  must  be 
^atly  diminishing.  Still  the  price  continues  depressed.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  this  month,  from  the  b^nniag  of  the  year,  65,244  quarters  of 
wheat  have  arrived  in  the  port  of  London*  and  84465  sacks  of  flour  from 
eirr  own  coast.  The  depression  of  the  last  article  is  now  very  great,  fi>r  as 
this  is  a  season  when  flour  begins  to  be  soon  perishable  from  its  disposition 
fo  heat,  the  eonswner  buys  only  flram  hand  to  mouth, 
,  If  the  depression  continue  but  a  very  short  time,  it  is  probable  the  price 
will  not  be  more  than  from  43».  to  45s.  per  sack.  The  duty  on  wheat  ia 
now  38#.  8^.  per  quarter,  indicating  an  average  of  4^*  Barley  is  in  tess 
demand,  and  barely  supports  its  price,  for  the  s^pply  has  been  large  of  late  4 
it  ra&ges  fh>m  2'is.  (for  chevali)  to  36«.  Malt  is  stationary,  the  inferior 
remaining  nominal.  Oats  are  dull,  and  cheaper,  from  I6A1  (English!  to 
flS^.  (Scotch  potato.)  Beans  and  boiling  peas  are  also  in  snu^  de9i9i]4 ; 
grey  and  maple  And  ready  sale.  The  prices  of  wheat  in  the  fbr^n  marked 
are,  almost  without  exception,  falling. 

Nothing  can  have  been  more  favourable  for  agricultural  operaJtions  thaj| 

^  weather  during  the  entire  month ;  a  great  breadth,  of  barley  has  been 

3wn.    The  wheats  are  so  forward,  that,  even  in  some  of  the  coldest  dis- 

ricts  of  England,  the  hoe  has  been  set  to  work.    The  drop  of  lambs  has 

jeen  great,  and  the  loss  little  or  none ;  perhaps  there  never  were  so  few 

deaths  in  proportion  to  the  numbers.    Thus  Nature  seems  to  favour  and 

Kitect  the  first  of  arts ;  but,  alas !  to  how  little  purpose,  Ibr  all  classes 
expressing  their  bitterness  and  discontent  in  relation  to  this,  the  most 
necessary,  most  healthful,  and  not  in  any  sense  least  interesting  occupation 
ofmankmd! 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 

^  OFnamenial  Fore&t  Treei, — ^The  Plane  is  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments 
6f  the  forest.  Nothing  can  equal  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  these 
trees  when  allowed  sidHcient  space  to  assume  their  natural  form.  The 
Platanus  Occidentalis  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  tree  in  North  America.  Trees 
of  this  descrqition  have  been  known  to  attain  the  size  of  forty-seven  feet 
in  dcoumferenee.  The*  Eastern  Plane,  Platanus  Orientalis,  is  verv  much 
phmted'hfe  the  gardens  of- Persia  and  India.  •  It  was  liighly  jesteemea  by  the 
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Crreeks  and  Romans,  and  used  by  them  in  forpiny  .'IfC^ff^i^f  \VfS^  ^'^^ 
of  this  ^pteies  have  "ti  ii(iOJ§t'ihiEi^i$iflceht  appeai^c^,^4)^eepipg  ^  495Hmd 
with  thto'lo^ef  Tjrattchfes,  drid  giylui^^y  tapeH^  I4pwar3|(  pvramidal 
shape.  ^  ITietekves  of  fh^  blatUlMe  ar^  l^rg^  atii^)iax^i^^,apd  ijke  shade 
a^Med  bfft^widfe-spireaairi^  br|gic|ied  1$  ,pariici;(l^iv.a^^ 
rires its  nam^  ftoxH  the  Greek  inrotd  plafiis;  wide:  aiid  jnipy  affiim^  that 
IN)  tree  defends  t»  bett^  ftota  the  heat  of  th<^  9^  ^  Id'^er  f^ilj^  ihalthe 
orien^'plaRe  wai  fir^  planted  ^ijiJEnglandbjr  l^rd.$,app|r,,  ^  \  (,.  ^ 

The  .sy«amdr^  ' i^' often 'ctjnfoancfed  with  the  .pla^ti;ep»,'fsge(a^  in 
(Skidtland,  but  the  i^o  trees  are  ^sse^iljlally  differ^t^  ThcjsMd^^iofpw^^^ 
the  sye^ore  is  p6t  hearly  so  iHten^ct  zk  that  of  the  jplaii!p^,  ipi^  .fo^  lea^ 
of  the  fonnef,  when  fmiy  expanded,  exude  a  ctsimmy  juicQ  ,wHi(^  fS^^JB^u 
tiiem,  and  at^aets' ih^ects.  tlie  syqaimore  is,  indeed,  a  sf^ie^l  of  .Jimp^ 
and  if  the^  trtmk  be  pierced  ih  spring  6i  aufunin,  wine  s^d  ev^  ^ligar  mjff 
be  made  fi^m  the  juicev  The  sycamore  i^  9^  taH  state^  tree,  and,  remans- 
ablyhardjj^,  as  it  wfll  g'i:ow  with  a  straight  st^m  when  ei^pd$i^^o  &^  most 
vioieht^inds,  and  even  ^b  the  sea  bfeez^.*  ."'  '    „    .-^. 

The  M^itM,  ixrMfr  is  an  exceedijfgly  beautiful  ,tr^^»  aiii.d  li.  Ym^{  y^Wlde 
in  ^btibbei^s'and  <:ith6r  qrhamentdl  plfUitationSj^firpin  the  6n^  J^p.  oqfoiir 
which  its'  kaves  a^siinne  in  the  autxii^n.  The  leaves  haye-^  fiis^e  Bravcrant 
smell,' JKOttething'  lifae  balsain,  of  Tplu,  and  a  fine  ^n?  4isUi^.  i!ix)ni  tmjl^ 
which  the  Incfiah^  dhew  as  a  preservative  for  their  teei^  The  tfee.jpow^  to 
siicty  or  ^eventy.feet  high,  a^d  is  pf  a  very,  handsome  shape ;  tn^r^,  ja,4  ^^ 
fiM  specimen  bFlhis  tree  at  Wobum  J^arm,'  Surrey.^  ....    , , 

THw^&Mihpfia  ha!^',a  handsome  appefirance  in  a  shrubbefv^  a^d.iiom 
the  pale  grt^eh,  and  fkn  sh^pe  6^  its  le£^yes^  %  iform^,  .an  agreeaMc^  ^*^P^ 
when  htixed  inrith  dthiet-  tree^.  It  is  a  iiative  of  jTapaja^.^t  J)f^arsi.piir 
winters  well,  though  it  has  never  produced  fruit  in  this  country.       '  '  ' 

PhnU  which  will  thrive  in  London. — The  trees  which  inll  best  endure  a 
smoky  atmosphere  are  the  mulberry,  the  elder,  the  guelder-rose,  the  lUac 
the  sycamore,  the  elm,  the  plfline4rea,  ihe^htUumum,  and  the  Aucuba  Ja» 
ponica.  Of  these  the  laburnum  is  the  soonest  inured  ^^foj,*^  t^<^^COVrse 
of  a  f^Wyears,'it  ^eh^rally  becomes  diseased,  j^riye^  and  CjnmiL  ips« 
rarely  last  above  one  season^  partfculairly  the  roses^  as  they  r^uii^  ^4>nJia- 
ance  df  clear,  pure  air.  Ivy,  of  all' kinds,  Virgihian  creeper, , and.  vines  gpow 
weM,  as  do  most  kinds  of  btilb^,  auriculas^  carnations,  gentiana  acaulW  (a 
beaiitiftil  l>ell^haped,  dark  purple  Hower,)  and  thrift;  "tlv&  two  last  are 
chiefly  used  fbr  Isordenng  walks,  as  they  grow  clo^e  to  tiie  gcound  in  * 
compact  mass. 

OrchideQt*$  £piphifiii€s,.7-lhew  extraocdina^  j^nt^  are  among  ihe 
wonders  of  vegetable  creation.  Instead  of  taking  root  in  •  thei  grasfd '  Ite 
other  plants,  they  twist  themselves  round  the  branches  .of  ttn^fCftomwludl 
their  long  roots  hang,  down  on  every  side»  without  denvin^.  onff  <  traonsh^ 
ment  from  the  bxandhes  which  support  them.  .  They  giow  in  tluck  * 
between  the  tropics,  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  ao  doaoM  t»l>e 
endurable  to  animal  iife;«  ,  In  Ihiese  dreaiy  solitudi»)»  the  wild  and 
flowers  of  the  epiphytes  hang  in, luxuriant,  richness  Aroai.tr^  to 
clothing  even  .barren  arms, and  lifeloss  trunks  with  ^featoonedt garlands  of 
the  most  briiiiant  colours..,  The  flowers  of  the  OnQidiuiP9K<me< genua* of 
Orchideous  epiphytes)  resemble  small  butterflies ;  \hsf'  aoe  of  a.  bnglit 
yellow,  spotted  with  scarlet  and  a  rich  bK)?mi  Some  of  these  plants  n-> 
main  in  flower  many  months;  and  as  the  longflexibkt^pikesof  fiowea 
wave  to  and  Dro,  they  resemble  clusters  of  gaudy  iDseGte^spotiting  in  the 
sunbeams.  Mrs*  Arnold  Harnsan,  of  Liverpool  had;  the  ment  of  iiitpodiio* 
ing  a  great  number  of  these  curious  plants  into  this  country^ -and  m  coa^ 
sequence  of  her  death,  a  few  months  since,  the  whole  of  he^0Q^ection  has 
been  bought  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nur86iy»  Kind's  Road»  Chelsea^ 
who  having  before  purchased  the  collection  of  Mr*  CatUqr»  oC  Bavnet,  liaa 
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tiow  Hbrfpft  mk  liuildred  iri^SF^  ^p^cii^  ap4  ^i^^*^* . ,  A'  gwt.  number  of 
thSSectirioTii^lanfe'iiajr  bj^m  9^j^  );iJ7{«^py  one,wljP.c)H)oses  to 

vi^t*^.  Irtiignt*^^  nUr^i*v.^iia  .'ttie  cjiii&.us]  ph'ap^a^ap^  jiifUJ^t  colours 

nanded  after /qie ' aTbbve .  p[).*ntjoJied  iMr,.  Catf|^y,\vivp.,l'va^:Af^0^brat€d 
g^^if^pf  ^tphjftfes,  is ;  a' jJarUcimriv  Ji|af^       pto  ;^  tjfe  lea,YM  are 

hv,  ari<(  thfJflov^Qi^,.vvl^hjiire  c^^ 
id  velloiv.'  Sftanhppea'ancl  Cv 


nze,  ,wn^re  au  are  peau^iui  ;  symje  Qi  1 
sotii^  like  'fi  lady^'s  slipper,  and  soroe  Jiketlip  beat  ojalb^r^.&^j/tjtijf  Qplovrs 
Are  -ahi^s'  brilliant;  and  possess  a '  reiua^-^Dle j  .pl^m«^.,aiid  viyidne* ; 
j)urpfe,'!uac,  viql6t,  ^eeil,^pliye>, brilliant  scj^rlet^  pink  ,an4  yelloiii  ivith.* 
pc^cuUai^ftch'8(ijfl;v^lVety  brown,  we. a^  tne  primjipal  y^rifitifii[^.,,The 
r66ts ' fire' ;tterie'r^lr  long  and  twining,  and  ot'cplou^\a*  y,arv(^u^,a^i1ihe 

fldweh! '  Most'of  the  k&ds  {u^cifltiY^M'in  El^gW^.'ta  ^'i*^ 

moss  on  pieces  of  the  brancb^^  of  he^s,  which,  are.fiuoj,  from\^t}'P  JGfifi  of 
the  hot-house i^iwl\ich 'they  are  kept;  bnt  ^om^  ar^plijQi^.ijfi'  pati^twHh 
lime,'  riibbisW,'  ^avel,* '  or  ,mos*^  instead  of  sco). ,  I^^  is  pnly  ^^cq  \\h^- jCflm- 
iricn!^etaent  6f  th^'lJ^t'6entury,  that  th'ec|e'pla;>t^/hayf!'be«?n'UW^ 
vatcdln  Englap^.'  pr..t.indley  has  bestowed  cpnsiderabfe  <?arp  apd  aftteo- 
tldn  bfr  them ;  a^d  by  a  paper  published  by  him  twofbr  ftre^ywi:s  riiw  in 
the  Ifransactions'of  tne  London  Horticultural  Spcipty9y?€>  find  tbaUii]  19«1, 
ther^  were  only  about  twenty  species  culJtivat,eiJ.atKew,  and  thatthi3  was, 
pei4i^]^vthe  lai|;est  coljection  of  these  plants  .i%1S}unopie.  There  ari^;  now 
above  300 'secies  ^ultivate<l  ipi  England,  ^nd  newQues  s^^e  ,^ntinufdly 
bdfl^' introduced.  ■'■;  ....  .  ,;     .,,,...■»  .'...'.•    '!,-  .-.  .r-.  • 

•  J.  ,..„.;/    ,..   ',.  .  .<  .    ■. USEFUL. -AKTSi-"'  '••■  •  •'    --yn^.^u  •-.. 

'"  Vtu9^in  6fN(UionbiJM[(m^fact^re$^^  tKe.pragprewj.of  this 

tiseAd  e^tablishmept'  siiic^  our,  last  ijioficCf.  it  i^.^atisX^^toryij^ot^npuilce 
thatthi's  is  exhibitecf  alike  in  they  increase  of  its  vlisitors  as  Vf^  ihQ{Q^tenaiv;e 
additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  pyect^jiu  'thp^qoU^ction,  Wihioh^aow 
begins  mprp' ^nropxiately  to  fjilfit  m  tSjje^an^|c^aiins.tpab4iWn?i4fiwi.a 
repository  of  fhlb  yarvirig  antj  mw^e^oi^is  jrrb4^c3t^  qf,9^ir}ina»ul5*9^  in- 
diistiy.  We  take  pleaisure  in  recording  this,  and  again  calling  attention 
to  its  objects ;  because,  if  establishments  like  tt\e  present  axe.  to  be  deyeloped 
to  their 'fliU  extent, 'it'4^n  (flilf  be  by  the  asdistanc6  of  aVi  'enlightened  and 
am.  inpmtiab'jjit-ess.  It  is;  wfe  iregret^ W  b^'^te'  t^  Mkte,  too  justly,  that 
thete'ivsioidepa^tment  of  the  ])ikbtic  prie!i»  lefss  efficiently  fti!fiU6(i  than  that 
of-'soientifiecnticism;  t^eh,  instead  6f  beln^  an  impartial  anl^  can^i^d  ex- 
pvession  and  judgment  of  the  elaiiiis  of  the  object,  is  either  the  assumption 
ti  utter  igndraaoe  of  its  metHs,  or  a  pander  tq  fh^  ethl^lcistn  of  the'  arts, 
whkhia  too  oharacterisiic  of  the  commercial  intercpur<!re  of  the  present 
dmji  '  Iivpcbpovtion  as  the  pbblic  become  more  familiarized  with,  and  can 
exeitBi8e>a.nkore  competent  ^judgAient  oyer,' fh^' productions  of  the  useful 
kurt8,*^wheie  an  initiatk^n  vAto  the  jpmcesses  of  those  m^nufkctures,  with 
wluch  tfeeyital  prosperity  of  this  country  is'  6oilcehied,  sball  be  made  a 
sid)}eot<of  sttention  and  study  for  the  juvenile  aiid  inquiring  mind,  so  a 
bettep«[«idtfi^!raee  of  critics  will  be  called  iMb  existence,  becau^  they 
wiU'lhen'be'iknv^nable  before  the  competent  ttibunal  of  public  opinion. 
Our  nation  has  resoiifcei^  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  art,  greater 
than  were  ever  at  the  command  of  another  people  at  any  age;  and  the 
wealthy  of  our  country  are  sdfke  eminently  in  a  condition  to  employ  pro* 
dnctions  of  th^  most  careftd  at(d  assiduous  art)  as  they  are  prone  to  esti- 
matethem  at  thi»r  just  value.    If  beyond  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  our 
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tber:^  uiiqui»stioQably  \»,  U>  urge  us  to  attain  thi^  highest  xzx^^  vtoooffi 
tQiUinfacturu^g  naljlons..it  bef^mes  «  more  positiYe  duty  to  eh«ri«h  &^pf, 
iQe«B9»  ^nd  ay^U  ourselves  of  eve^  instrument,  wbic))  Ojiay  ameliorate  4MK 
Internal  state,  and  tend  to  strengthen  and  n;iake  permanent  oi^  pow^  ^ 
draw  from  the  wjocid  around  us  subsistence  fiu^a  population  now  redunjlfuo( 
above  our  instrinsip  sources  of  supply.  We  must  aim  at  beoomiw .  \km 
soundest  manufaeturers  on  th^  globe ;  and,  under  that  character,  our  local 
advantsiges  will  give  us  a  high  aind  permanent  independence.  Such  obj^ecta 
can  only  be  advanced  bj^  establi&hments  like  the  present  constituti^  % 
school  of  art  fbr  instructing  the  artist  in  the  highest  efforts  of  hia  ^xt^ 
aJoMl  making  the  public  acquainted  with  those  objects  with  wbicli  their 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  are  promoted. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  compass  of  a  notice  to  tabulate  eraa  the 
most  interesting  objects  of  the  present  collection,  extending,  as  they  d^ 
tfl  every  sulMe(^  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  direct  its  ingenuity  aad 
exercise  in  the  arts,  manuiactures,  and  agricultural  industry,  and  contain 
ing  so  many  specimens  of  great  and  sterling  interest  and  novelty.  Wa 
have;.  No.  11.  ^ee-hives  on  Mr.  NutVs  improved  system  of  management, 
by  which  the  honey  is  taken  without  the  destruction  of  the  beea,  ;wth  ao* 
companyinK  specimens  of  honey  and  wax,  iUlly  estabUshin^  the  character 
of  this  mteUigent  and  humane  system,  as  well  in  the  superior  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  products.  Na  16,  Murray's  life-preserving  arrow,  ta 
casta  une  &oma  stranded  ship;  an  obvious  improvement  over  Captain 
Manby  s  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose.  No.  25.  Specimens  of  .casting 
in  brass  £rom  natural  objects;  correct  and  faithful  representational  bjr 
which  nature  herself  might  be  deceived.  No.  35.  Specimens  of  Buckii^^ 
ham  pillow  blond  lace ;  very  beautiful  specimens,  which  only  require  to  be 
niade  known  to  insure  a  return  of  prosperity  to  an  extensive  ana  interest^ 
ing  branch  of  local  manufacturing  domestic  industry.  No.  52.  Bu^ts  in 
ivory,  reduced  from  life  sise ;  these  are  effected  by  a  peculiar  mechanical 
contrivance  of  the  artist,  bv  which  means  a  cpunterpart  is  produced,  setting 
at  defiance,  for  beauty  and  delicacy  of  finish,  the  most  elaborate  ^orts  of 
the  chisel  No.  75.  Tables  in  marquetry ;  these  productions  of  Mr.  Blak^ 
an  ingenious  and  intelligent  artist,  are  decidedly  eqiwl  to  any  of  foreign, 
manufacture,  whilst  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  is  considerably  less. 
It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  public  taste  that,  until  the  opening  of  the  National 
Keposittucy,  the  artist,  although  he  had  for  some  years  been  occupie4  in 
this  branch  of  itfdustry;  had  never  vended  his  production^  but  to  the  trade, 
to  retail  to  the  public  at  a  much  enhanced  price,  as  ftrreign.  No.  77. 
Model  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  at  Chelsea,  in  plaster,  done  to  scale  by  Miss 
Bessimer;  a  very  elaborate  and  beautiftil  specimen  of  architectural  mo- 
delling. No.  78.  Nott's  American  stove  for  burning  coke  and  anthracite; 
this  stove  distributes  a  very  large  proportion  of  heat,  and  the  combustioor 
of  the  fliel  is  very  perfect,  whilst  it  aoes  not  require  replenishing  abort 
once  in  six  or  eight  hours.  No.  87.  Chair  framed  with  mottled  horns  of 
the  ox :  ingenuity  and  taste  have  acted  in  concert  here  to  produce  a  iao$i 
beautiful  combination  of  natural  objects  apparently  rery  little  suited  to 
the  design :  the  structure  is  an  admirable  exemplification  of  the  theory  f^ 
beautiful  form,  as  deduced  from  lines  flowing  in  varied  and  unconstramec^ 
curves. 

No.  89.  Tixjne-piece,  with  a  newly-invented  compefnsatlng  ptffidtsltuii; 
The  compensation  is  produced  by  the  pendulum  rod  being  constructed  ot 
three  bars  of  the  differently-expansible  metals  zinc  and  steel,  by  wlndS 
an  uniformity  of  its  length,  and  consequent  accuracy  of  motion,  is  secured^ 
No.  90.  Helix  lever  time-piece ;  a  very  simple  piece  of  clock-work,  the 
nature  of  the  wheels  being  such  as  to  give  less  fhction,  and,  consequently^ 
less  number  of  imperfections,  than  in  time-pieces  of  the  oniinary  descrip- 
tion.   No.  15.  Smoke-consuming  stoves,  on  Witty's  constraction ;  in  these 


stoves  ih0Q(mton{]lion  of  fMT  is  gMtly  e^oHtomit^,  and  the  heat  is  very 
gmersfihf'dlstr^iit^;  being  constructea  oitMit  the  lAoM  tmtM:  i^hemiM 
ptincibleis  of  the  (^otnbttstion  df  fuel  *md  the  lanws  of  heat.  No.  63.  Nbw 
ni^hoaOftdofin^  with  slate;  this  isafi^r  more  complete  and  Workman^ 
like  mod^  than  any  other,  and  whilst  it  is  waterproof  from  without,  admits 
of  free  ventilation  from  within.  No.  48.  Ditiewnt  api^cations  of  zinc; 
this  mettf  i^  applied  to  a  g)*eat  variety  of  eeonomieal  and  general  purpo^res, 
fbr  which  it  presets  advantages  over  other  metals  in  lightness,  <meapness, 
and  durability.  No.  28.  Hydrostatic  bed  on  Dr.  Arnott's  plan ;  this  most 
adnurable  invention  requires  but  to  be  known  to  be  approved  of,  and  intro- 
duced into  use  in  those  medical  purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable.  Nos. 
65  to  68.  Architectural  and  garden  ornaments  in  artificial  stone ;  the  com** 
position  of  which  these  are  made  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
Poiikund  stone,  and  is  likewise  very  durable,  resisting  the  action  both  of 
air  and  water,  as  it  is  used  for  ornamental  fountains.  No.  24.  Cut-glass 
smelling-bottles  stoppered  on  Cooper's  patent ;  this  mode  of  stoppering  is 
coming mto  general  use:  the  stopper  is  convex,  which  is  gronnd  so  as 
ddsely  to  fit  the  concave  surface  of  the  bottle,  and  is  made  perfectly  tight 
bf  a  screw.  The  models  of  machinery  for  paper-making;  machinery  used 
in  the  manu&cture  of  wooUen-cloths,  cotton  manufacture,  &c.,  are  not 
t]ie  least  interesting  objects  of  this  part  of  the  eoUection: 
*  We  cannot  omit  to  mention  in  the  present  notice,  No.  62.  Royal  Sera- 
pNine,  by  Mr.  ^reen ;  an  instrument  which,  although  of  German  invention* 
lias  received  much  improvement  in  this  country.  The  powers,  varied 
oompass,  and  modulations  of  this  insbniment,  place  it  nearest  to  the  human 
vtrice  m  execirtion  of  any  other.  It  is  performed  on  at  intervals  during  the 
day  by  Mr.  Rimbault,  jun.,  a  young  gentleman  of  high  musical  attain- 
ments, and  the  composer  of  several  very  popular  and  interesting  sonjB^.' 
In  his  hands  only  have  we  heard  the  instrument  display  the  vast  and  varied 
powers  oif  which  it  is  susceptible.  No.  B*2,  Set  of  musical  glasses,  tuned 
without  water,  by  Mr.  Tait,  contrasts  weH  with  the  above ;  for  their  fldry, 
dulcet  sounds  may  be  considered  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Whether  for 
a  so1o.»  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  human  voice,  or  to  other  instruments, 
we  know  of  no  instrument  capable  of  producing'  more  soul-inspiring 
melpdy.  We  wiU  add  that  the  most  diffuse  infcHrmotion  is  given  of  the 
various  objects  in  the  collection. 

JPolice  Station  Chair, — A  very  ingenious  chair  has  lately  been  invented 
by  Mr.  William  Sheldrake,  the  eminent  Surgeon  Mechanician.  The  con- 
struction and  form  is  very  ingenious,  and  is  emially  so  for  the  very  opposite 
and  useful  purpo!$e  to  which  it  is  applied.  Although  its  form  is  that  of  ^ 
complete  watcn*  house  chair,  it  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
shutters  with  which  accidents  are  conveyed  to  the  hospitals.  For  this 
purpose  it  can  be  extended  to  full  length  as  an  ordinary  shutter,  or  any 
part  of  it  may  be  brought  to  any  elevation,  according  to  the  inclination 
xi^uired  for  any  part  of  the  body.  Another  great  superiority  is,  that  the 
ffhutter  divi4ea»by  which  patients  may  be  lowered  down  on  the  bed*  and 
which  obviates  the  great  inconvenience  attendant  on  their  removal,  whilst 
all  risk  of  increasing  the  effects  of  the  accident  is  prevented,  and  by  which 
a  wpl^  fracture  is  often  converted  into  a  compound  one.  It  has  recejiyed 
the  most  satisfactory  recommendation  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  have  also  expressed  their  approbation ;  and  we 
I^Heve  that  it  is  likely  soon  to  be  introduced  into  tne  different  statioi^ 
houses  qf  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
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To  BeitiAln  'AlAt\  'of  Wo^to^^e^ftfoor^  1 
the  county  of  iADc^ter,  en^inetf,  for  Us  io. 
Ycotion  of  ccriain  tnrproTeailits  Ti)  Ib^onib- 

neali  aro  «f^uieiftl<' 40' erdlQMiy  tanla^ei^ 
and  to  steam.engines.cttik>loyedifrr  •tbtfiMcm* 

To,.;B^i^i^)p.Ml)toiv  4M(  BolloMA^wtrt, 
in  the  countj^  of  Mncoster,  p«cl^)^i«^»  tja^ 
John  Sut«liff  and  Richard  Thjr^JfaD,  of  tjl^e 
aanie  place,  mechanics,  for  their  invention  of 
certain 'imprbvemenU  in  machinery  for  roving 
and  irpioi)l|ig  cottoQ  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
riaM.  • 

To  Jacques-  Fraacoi*  Victor  0«^ard;'6f  Ited- 
moDd'MW^  M rie-ead,  la  the  M^loty  oP  Mfddlew 
•ex,  for  certain  In^roreaiciits  in  the  tovans  of 


hing«!lks«  wo6tl«n  ciotb«|«iaffs«  and 

CbapcfKyaan^j  ittjtbe  yartrtiiaf  St^Aadirt^ 

9oU»r;yi^m(kb«!  oMiDlgtof  Mtddltacz.anfeiMflfw 

•^P.Aratus  for,  shi^inf  aftfl  fona^'  fM*^ '  «*•» 
buUs,  riveu,  nalls^  apd  other  ar^lclrs^'Da^  af 
i^hich  fmprovements  are  also  apDllc^jif^  io 
other  nseful  purposes,  beiqg  a  cohuaiimieatCqji 
from  d  fbrelgnd-  retldtniB:  abro^*  * " 


i 
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DANKRlTPl-S, 

vRdH  y&iiituAiiY24^  1834,  TO  march  21,  1834*  iwcLVIfpas.!  ^ '. . 
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iFeh.  ^.-^T.  CoNHati..  Xittle  James-street^ 
Bedfdrd-rotir.  eoa6h.toak^r.  ^,  Varvkb., 
Fatney»  eh»ttt!«t.'  O.  ITatiq'ss;'  Trhifty- 
streev  Soathwatrfc,-  vlcttaUer.  ■  J.  flout ^ 
Northampton,  hatter.  J.  and  J.  ^alcp.^oi-^ 
tii«ham»,Brocefs.  T.-K>BKxiNo;BlnB(ngliam, 
flre-lrops*maaufacturer.  ,•  J«.  H.  -  Ifaiaow, 
New-atceet,  Whitechapel^  miUprright.. .  fU 
FKRKi>{S,1l^ading,  corn>dealei;.  '  ,P.  J9a^ 
BBLL,  Truro,'  timber-merchant  J(,  TAPi.ar|» 
Jan.,  Torrin,  Devonshire,  wooUen^raper.  £• 
WiLDB.'Roytod,  cotton -spfaner.  '  ' 

Mar.  4.-^W.  BimD,  Fkircham,  trulld<!r.  Cf. 
Onuavarmiktoir,  Brtfht»a,  printer.  B, 
EvEa*Httddersfi«id,  Innkeeper.  •  P;  H.  Haw* 
MlMQ  ao4T.  A&oVKHouaK.  tit.Fa;ai'a  ChmrftH 
yfrd*  laceif^en.  T.  C.  H«N»aa90N,  Niev 
Bond-street^  desJier  in  dresaing>cases.  J« 
UXYOATa,  Mansfield,  potton-spiooer.  .B. 
Holt  and  J.'GivjKns,  Monk  Wearmonth»> 
cofltrmon^breirers.  W.  Kbav,  Birmingham^ 
rleCttaller.  J.  KtDDMa,  Strand,  silversmith, 
W.  'J.-L»Wt9, 'TroMnarian,  Anglesey,  Mer- 
chant. R.  MBANLav.  Great  Barr,  StaiTord- 
•Ure,  farmon.  A^  SiLuro^  Maoclckfleld- 
street,  City^road*  whacApger.  K  Walske. 
Huddersfleld,  grocer. 

Man  7.— S.  Allbn.  seo.»  BirtDloghatn, 
hotel- keeper.  W.  GaBBNwooo,Farr)pgdoo«* 
street,  llneOi^raper.  D.  Hardik,  Manchcs^ 
ter,  merchant.  R.  Moors,  Liverpool-streeV 
St.  PsDcras.  linen-draper.  G.  W.  RoasRTS, 
Flncli^lkne.  merekant.  B.  P.  Sf  a^kbs,  City, 
nsechant.  T.  l\AYtoa,  CbiHey,  Oxford- 
shtec,  baktv.  i*  TA^LSTrjuix.  Torr,  Devon*, 
•hirrt  wooUen-drapH-. 

Mar.l).— K.  AsHBMODNaQd  T.G.3AKBa^ 
SiUingbourne,  brickmakera.  J.  Boaa-owli 
Holme  Plerrepoint,  Nottinghamshire,  victual- 
ler. 1*.  Colli aa,  Holyweil,  Flintshire,  hat^ 
ter.  J.  M.  CoNXORTON,  Shad  Thames. 
Southwark,  mast  and  block-maker.  C.  Coup- 
LAND.fieek.money-scrlvener.  K.  G.  Drbw  b, 
Swansea,  coal-merchant  '  T.  Ely,  Mark- 
lane,  cammfsaioa-agent.  H.  Fvllbr,  6t- 
Mattliew*a-plsoe,Haekney-foad,  snrgeon.  R. 
LiTsoN.  LaystaU-atrect,  vlctoailer*  J.  and 
W.  M'CoNocaiBi  Liverpool  stone^masooa. 
H.Mann,  Becclca,  linen-draper.  J.  Not- 
tal,  Birmingham,  grocer,      J,  F,  Pass  cqtt» 


W. 


High-slreet^  Marjlehppcw  yalc^r...  , 
S walks,  Qreat  Portlaod7itreet,  lMlk-_ 
J.  Taplby,  Jun.,  Torr,  pcyooshirc^  wooUaa- 
draper.  '  R.  T6i>d,  tilirerpooU  s^chaai. 
J.  T.  TwBlls, TamWofth,  draper.  '  f. "VTil- 
SON,  Matichester.JOittef. 

Mar.  l4->R.€L)im  Ki  High  HalbOrt*  iM(A^I 
drapea.  S-'CaivcorsaatD^MorwlKli;  ^Sktai 
dasher*  J»  ftorAavjBlfNmit.iVsBliBtalnft 
scrivener.  h.  ?a%  if  b«  3«i|^|o%  ysiatasi|<st 
J.  Parry«  Leeds,,  hatter.  ,  JC.FATfft^  ^ 
Quebec-street,  horse-dealer.  ECtqw^A*^ 
Ipswich,  money-scrivener.  '.  XRiCBAapsoa 
and  R.'  Mansvibld,  Brownldtr-Stmt,  'RqU 
born,  taflors.  T.  SlrAvr'  and  B.  WiU>, 
Ohiurtoawortli,  Pertly Aft^.  tfottbn-s^Ateit. 
J«ajiiva,fi«i|iTaivern  Wattts.  MMtdXiJf,  hWdaf. 
H.  STWhunroKTH^  K(x)gstaa*apoa4[aril*  as^k^ 
akaat  W.  B. TyaMHi  Qtaafe  Damfat^ 
Snrrey.  camr  aod  gildoTp  "..r.'-.-n- 

Mar.  19.*-J.  CAWTJioaK,.JioHngbff^pa*fo« 
Walworth,  oilman.  F.  C^AjkXa,  KJnga^ti* 
upon-RuIL,  merchant*  ,  l§.  GAENaaa  ll^alla^ 
sey,  Chethlre.  innkeeper.  T.  JsMrdtf^Co^ 
tentry,  draggibt.  J.  JosTas,  Platncurfdd, 
Carmarthetishlre,  cttCle-salesman.  T.J'6iht9y 
Blrailngbdm,  eollar>.|nslceY.  B.  Kmnriaa; 
Barkiagi  gtiecr.  :>B.  hemm^Vptmn^  aam 
chant.  J,  ,FAMm$M9fihUUfk,  Wv^ptmtP^ 
ahlre,  com-dealer,  . .  F^  FABi|ir«  ^^^^loo, 
taUor*  G.  .STocKBa«.  Hi^h-^^i^JBi*.  Whli»^ 
chapel,  grocer.  T.  WARLAljrpft  dtrwi^d[- 
street,  Spitalfields,  snk-mabafaj^rer.'  ly. 
WATKSrs,  Swansea,  dealer. '  H^  *Tf ifcnrr, 
Bfshop  WesnAontK,  groetr.  T.-  Wttt««T» 
No#thaHartDn,yl^taaUer.>'      '"   *'    •' * 

Bfar<  Bl .— BU'  CAviva,  8tnui4  tM-4edl»r. 
>y,  UoiirANk  KavCaatfi-upiMii^Tynq  Jfiifpar. 
W.  Go;p^  Wastsgc*  Bednblcvk  taftost'  IL  B. 
OjaBfNS«  Fairlngdoo-ftreeL^  .Ci^,  .4<4tfflii9- 
house- keeper.  ^  \V,y.  B»  MAn^ss>^^  Vflftf 
Thames-street,  iron-mefchfn^  Vit,  ^oa- 
rocks,  Liverpool.  CDrn-mfller.  .  T*.  tkfiii.tk, 
St.  A  ibans.  vfcttialler.  A.  JFbilfrabie,  tiotfOik 
port,  Lancashire,  draper.  W.  Ptm A"**  New. 
gstc^straet,-  tobaeoa  aiKl  adtdT-iaaDafatCtttar. 
R.  U.  8la«o,  SnriatoD.  stn4.«HairfheUR<L. 
J^  Sharp,  Urerpoalt  Tictnallac.  J..8aitrs , 
Old  Kent-road,  ooaeb-proprielor* 
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Adl^Br^dM&^lcrdtirixig  the  past  mpaUi. 

t]^^ii(W}ib(^*,i|e«(ati(iMi  on  thB<part 
pi-  ^  4npmr«  innoaking  th»' '  piiitlnites 
]HrUoh<Brcricii«Utouay  idtb  tireA  st  vhf^ 

e-icB»av<  whnokf  tllis  ttt&titi&ttat^^  hare 
ftljr'I»tiit*t«**^WtK>l|hto  causec^ 
i/taiti'atioii  liVthat  bratich  of  trade,  from 
ab.  idfea  that  the. present  high  pjrjice  i^f 
the  raW  mat^jrial  cAPQQt..h^,,peciiian4|ntt 
and  that  the  oaly  safe  course  for  the 
immediate  purchaser  from  the  manufac- 
turer  is  to  keep  his  stock  within  jtv^x  }i 
limits  as  to  prevent  any  ruinous  cohse- 
qaences  from'that;  eh^tig^  in  th^p^lce  of  ' 
tbe  mainifltttttred'srticle;  'which  a  sud- 
deadlicfine  |n  the  prfce  of  wool  wqu14 
<>ffect.'    In  the  Silk  tr^de,  a4  ainalp^ous 
disposition  has  beea  manife^ted»  huton 
Sk  minor  scale  ;  this  branch,  of  m^puCaor 
.tMii«;iiS  howeFflr»  less^.  aotive>  than  \t  has 
latclf  been.  •In  the-grand  staple  of  our 
eomniereial  ind^stry^  Cotton,  although 
there  hstte  been  transient  fluctuations; 
Ate  avetage.  result  is  satisfactory. '  Th^ 
iron  trade  cpntlnues  to  yield  a  reinu- 
neratijqg  price  to  the  smelter.  .  1^  the 
l^ar|Let  ^r  Colonial  produce  the  trans<« 
llcttpiw.ace  few  axid  languid  e    the  Ffh 
aaigiK  Mavkelt  offer  se  .Mmptatkui:  for 
tpe6alatton,and-tbe  pttrchaserhsve  eon* 
ifMpieiiityi  beeii'  Hmiced'  to    the  mere 
wants  of  home  oonltimpt^Mi :'' thuif/tibtr* 
ti^iftstafidfh^  the  prevalence  of  BaKterly 
Win^  has  withheld  supplies,  so  ^hat  a 
scarcity  of  British  Plantation  Sugars  1^ 
felt  in  the  Market  Ho  material  rise  has 
UdUxL  place  v  ^  groeers  being  content 
tOitakfi'What  they  .zequirefur  tfaeir  im^ 
mcdiatfroticasiem^  attd  the-hoMfrs-bemg 
under  116  wtoAnxrf  to  ^iKset  sales. 

In  BfiUsK  Plantation'  Sugari  during 
the'lkst  week,  an  ^&nce  of  6</.  to  1«. 
pe^  cwt.  was  obtained ;  but  the  sales  did 
not  ei;feed  1^0  hhds.  For  Brown  ^^ 
IQ3iipl^.^l«^  to  6if.  has  been  obtained^ 
isnd  for  low  St.  LuGia»  dO*.  to  h%»*  per 
vmu^^  Diddliag  to  good  Dcmerara,  52«. 
to  67».  per  ewu  The  lastliverage  pried 
is  U,  Oi.  8rf.  per  cwt. ;  that  of  the  cof* 
responding  date  of  last  year  wa^  U. 
ffi  7J(f.  Mkurititis  Sugar  has  Obtained 
an  advance  of  t«.  6c/.  to  29.;  by  public 
saJe  iately  ^120  bags  brought  from  d2<. 
e<2,4o^«.   ' 

.  iW  ]fiasfe*l3Mlia  Sugars  there  is  a  bmk 
dentM  demaadv  and  an  advasKW  of  1*.  ii 
nhietunlly  submitted  to.  The  Tolkiwing 
prioet  have  beto'iMilized  by  public  vale  i, 


for  'B^nrtl^yiplfQW  i!j!#.'  ^.;,  '<tfdinary 
(^amp).24f,.  to  2&iu  6^/.; ,  gopd  .(damp) 
^li^M.  \  good  jwrhke  28i.  fid.  to  30«. ; 
fine  white,  aOi.  to  89f. 

Itiif  erefgfn'Bogartr  there  hare  b^n  ho 
ilrMisacti'ons  of  infij^brtan^e  olf  late;  and 
fhi  quotatioWit  ate  unaltered.  The  pre- 
^nk  stock  of  'Wes^  India  Sugar  is  l^^^OO 
fthds.,  being  a,  very  slight  excess., vpoQ 
that  of  a  year  ago ;  that  of  Mauritius 
is  !H;,000  bags,  being  an  exceia.  of  up- 
wairidA  of  40^000  bags  as  coaspared  with 
Ihe  Atoek  of  this  date  lasi  year;  > 

In  British  Plantation  Coffee  a  reduc* 
tion  of  If.  6^.  to  2«.  6</.  per  cwt.  has  lately 
ipko^^plAce,  and  the  Market  is  still  very 
mapjUnate;  tl^e  pfive^  ,brpught  by  auo- 
iion  are  lor  Jamaica,  j;niddIing,.8Qf^^ 
^'•i  go^^  to  ^^9  £ne  prdinaryi  79«.  to 
87^. ;  for  Berbipe  and  Demerara,  fine 
ordiniiry,  83f.  (a84s«  ;  middiing,  84t.6(^ 
to87'*6<&  • 

la  £aat«India  Coffde  the  sales  have 
produced,  for'  300  bass  Ceylon  54«.  to 
60f.  6<j. ;  good  ordinary  Samaranjf,  53«.; 
Sumati:^  ordinary  brown,  44«.  .(i<^*  to 
46». ;  100  bags  of  fine  coloury  Brazil 
brought  61f. ;.  and  a  parcel  of  St.  Do> 
mjngo  was  all  withdrawn  at  5At. 

,  There  has  been  an  inereased  demand 
for  Trinidad  Cocoa  of  hftfe,  chiefly  for 
exportation^  and  'prices  have  Advanced 
frerh  U;  to  2i.  p^r  n^t. ;  for  Brazil  the 
inquiries  ai^  still  very  I7mited>     * 

'  The  Rum  Market  has  been  and  still 
eontfnues  very  dull,  and  spme  reduction 
has  takeii  place  in  prim^  Jamaica,  but 
Iteewards  are  stiJJL  held,  with  firmness  aft 
2ff.  ^fi.  to  2«*  ii^ 

In  Cotton,  Silkf  and/  Indigoy  there  ia 
some  degree  of  languor,  but  no  material 
depression  in  prices. 

TfaeTea  bale  at  the  East-India  House 
finished  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  of  the 
9,000,0001bs.  offered^  no  lesa  than 
2,323.000Ibi^  were  withdrawn,,  causing 
a  rednctioin  from  the  anticipated  duty  of 
above  .200,000/. ;  the  esde  prices  aa  00m- 
pared  with  Deeemiber  show  a  reduction 
of  le^.  to  1  \d,  per  lb.  in  Bohea,  \d^  to  1  j^tf. 
lA  Congon ;  j<i.  in  Twankay,  and  2<f.  In 
Hyaon.  Since  the  sate,  the  deliveries 
have  been  very  large,  and  Boheas  and 
Congous  have  advanced  \d,  per  lb. 

The  Tobacco  is  very  firm,  it  being  a.v 
certained  that  the  Contractors  for  the 
Spanish  Government  have  lately  made 
extensive  purchases  at  high  prices. 

The  Corn  Market  preserves  an  even 
teuout,  unmarked  by  any  great  fluctoa- 
lioin ;  fine  qualitiee  of  Wheat  are  still 
in  demand.    The  better  qualitiet  of 
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B«itey.are-li«^ia&ii)g  to  d^onbeiM  tM  ' 
•aiA>irfort<f«dfigttz«««itomcloieJ*  lii 
Oats,  no  alteration. 

AU  descriptions  of  British  Securities 
Uttte  been  r^srkably  steady  daring  the 
MftC  month.  Consols  at  the  end  of 
Febmary  were  91)  lor  €ki&  Aseoant : 
itef  havtf  nol  Tarisi  fnwr  this  mom ' 
tltou  ^  per  cent,  and  ai«  now  All  to  f. 
■Smdiequer  Bitts,  in  iks  interval,  banre 
advanced  2t.  at  3t.  In  the  Foreign 
FundSt  the  transactions  have  beenf  Imost 
bcclusively  limited  to  Portuguese  and 
'Spanish  Bonds,  in  which  violent  fluctua- 
tions have  taken  place  with  everv  ru- 
mour which  ffained  temporary  credence. 
The  foMer  m>m  73,  the  price  at  which 
th^  were  quoted  at  the  end  of  last 
nontli,  fell  rapidly  to  60,  and  have  again 
advanced  to  66^ ;  in  Spanish  Bonds,  the 
Variations  have  soarcely  been  less,  with 
reference  to  the  di6krenco  in.  price; 
from  33  they  £ell  to. 28,  again  nearly 
touched  33,  and  are  now  31^.  The  othe^ 
^lescriptio^  of  Fcnreign  Stock  have  been 
nearly  as  steady  as  our  own. 

The  dosbg  prices  on  the  26th  are  sub- 
Joiiked>- 


«  Bblf  per  €eOWI)6|^-fifidta  61*^ 
Billa,  08s^  3f.— IiidifiBandiHtiaaa,  8% 

Belgian  Five  per  Cent.  09)  J(j 
Brazilian,  T^J  4^  —  Cblotrftlkn^'ffl 
Danish  "niree  per  Cent.,  7^1  oif-P! 
tive  pet  Cent.,  9?i  |-»-XMtto>  Two 
li  Hdf  per  Ceirt.,  4^1-5(^1 — Ml 
8ix  per  Cent^  88}  |-^flfctlligb»e  Fiif* 
per  Cent..  6&f  J-fihto  Scrip,  «lj  |i^ 
knsriati  Five  per  Cent,  imH--^^ 
nish,31^f. 

Anglo-Mexican  Mines,  7f.lO*.  Si.  1^ 
— Bolanos,  130/.,  135/.— Britikh  IroA 
Company,  SOT..  32/.— Owiada  Cm^gnf, 
49/.,  60/.— ColomUan  Mines>  9/.  18ir:v 
10/.  10#.-^Del  Monte^  37/.  1^  331. 
tOf.-^iMperial  BiMiliaii,  MT.,  CR^ 
Irish  Provincial  Battk,  4\L  l«»,4af.3«iL 
•^United  MmoMii  7A  m.,9i. 
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IMPBRXAI*  PARI.IAK«J«T.**-K01iaB  OF  LOBSS. 

Feb.  46w*-The  Duke  of  Richmond,  after  noticing  th€  grest  ineWitM^ 
comity  mtes  throughout  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  Adopting  inqany 
ipft)  the  fiul^eet,  ^ith  a  view  to  r^mi,  proposed  the  ap^intment  ci  a 
Seleet  Committee  for  the  purpose,  whi<^  was  agreed  to. 

March  3.— The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  6n  the 
subject  of  the  disabilities  affecting  the  Jews,  took  occasion  to  ^gest  ttk 
injury  which  the  cause  was  likely  to  suffer  from  making  it  an  annual  md- 
tion,  and  instanced  Parliamenta]^  Relbrm  and  Catholic  Emancipation  as 
proofli  of  the  indifference  likely  to  result  from  such  a  course. 

March  4.-r-Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  (in  answer  to  BomeTemtfzks.^rctt  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  on  presenting  a  petition  which  aUwied  to  .the  waatctf  ^ 
charter  to  authorise  the  conferring  of  degrees  by  th«  London  Univ«M^^ 
declared  that,  upon  an  application  for  a  charter  bein^  made  fi>r  ikie  Londaii 
University,  the  other  Universities— he  meant  tjie  ancienjt  Universities— had 
entered  a  protest  against  granting  such  a  charter.  Now,  the  question 
would  come  before  a  Board— the  Pnvy  Council— if  the -objections  were  not 
recalled  or  modified  in  some  way.  If  the  resistance  shquld  not  be  peKaft- 
vered  in,  why  then,  as  a  matter  of  course*  the  charter  woula  be^ven  ;.b«U 
If  no  arrangement  could  be  made  between  the  parties,  then  the  cast  woold 
De  regularly  brought  forward  in  the  plao^  to  which  he  tot  iwda  attnaioB. 

March  20.— On  the  motion  of  the  Duke.of  Riehniond,«-8ctooi-«iiBi«iitiie 
was  appointed  to  in(}uire  into  Uie  expedient^  and  pvactittibiliBlir  of  subalitil^ 
ing  declarations  in  heu  of  the  oaths  which  are  now  required  in  oertaiB 


•^Ths  lA)fd]Cbincel|br  laid  on  the  Cablr.  ttd  last*  rQ^KMrt «!!  Ttte..l3oninMi 
Jaw  Goinmissiontrs ;  wid  passed  upon  the  ConmiitsiQnera  «  irery  high 
dUmpIiinetit. ,  >  ■      ''i 

'  fHrch  2*1.— Earl  Grey  presented  a  petition  jfrom.  the  tfniversity  of  Cf^jpr 
1)ridge  in  fkvour  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters,  and  especially  of  their  clami 
fo  be  udmitted  to  take  degrees  without  the  imposition  of  any ^ath  inocmaid- 
tent  with  their  pecuji^  tenets.  The  Noble  Lord  Altered  into  various 
^jTK^ents  to  show  the  reasonableness  and  jiKtioe  of  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  oetitioners^  which  he  maintained  wa9  calcuktea  it  serve;  and 
Bot  to  injure,  tne  estabU^ed  churah ;  and  the  following  passage  in  p^r 
^icular  ^as  dwelt  upon  by  his  Lordship : — **  Yonr'petitioners  cbbscientiousT^ 
)Mieyfe^  that  if  Uie  prayer  of  this  jietition  be  granted,  the  great  advant^^es 
of  good  academic  educatiion  might  be  extended  to  many  excellent  men  who 
are  pow,  for  consdence*  sake,  ctebarred  from  a  fUU  participation  in,  thexp, 
though  true  friends  to  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  your  petitioners  aqe 
convinced  that  this  is  the  best  way  at  once  to  promote  the  public  good  and  to 
strengthen  the  fouqdation  of  the  civil  and  eoelestastioal  establishniettU  of 
this  realm.  The  University  is  a  body  reeogniaal  by  the  law  of  England  lai 
a  lay  corporation,  invested  with  impaitant  civil  privileges,  and  on  that 
accoui^t  resting  on  no  secure  foundation  which  is  not  in  Imrmony  with  the 
aooial  system  of  the  state.  Tout  petitioners  therefore  humbly  beg  leaVe 
t»«uggesty  that  as  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  i^ 
}»ealed  tkie  Test  Aet^  and  admitted  Christians  of  all  denominations  to  seafs 
n  'Pttrliattent  ami  to  places  of  dignity  and  honour,  they  think  it  both  im- 
politic and  nxijuBtthat  any  religious  test  should  be  exacted  in  the  Univeis- 
sity,  previously  to  conferring  the  civil  privileges  implied  in  the  degrees 
above  enumerated.** — The  Duke  of  Wellington  cautioned  the  House  against 
interfering  in  their  legislative  capacity  wim  the  statutes  of  such  Corpora* 
tions.  The  signatures  to  tile  petition  did  not  contain  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  whole  University,  ani  he  could  not  see' any  great  hardship  in  making  it 
a  condition  for  obtaining  a  degree,  that  a  Dissenter  who  received  his  educa^ 
tion  at  Cambridge  shoidd  sul^cribe  to  Christian  rules  and  regulations  re- 

Juired  by  the  Universitj^^-^The  Lord  ChanoeUor  defended  the  rights  of  the 
Hssenters  to  the  same  liberty  which  he  claimed  for  himself  and  for  their 
lA>rdships.  He  thought  they  could  suiFer  no  greatier  hardship  than  to  be 
exclttded  from  aeademical  honours,  and  that  tlM^  statutes  or  by-laws  of  the 
Universities  which  recognised  such  exdusion  could  not  long  contidue  iti 
Vtmt  pvesent  state^-^he  Earl  of  Durham  followed  on  the  same  side.— The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  admitted  that  the  statutsa  of  tiie  University  of  Dublin 
differed  in  this  respect  fh)m  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  intimated  his  un* 
willingness  to  be  bound  by  the  example  of  Dublin. — The  petition  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


HOUSB  OF  COtf ICONS, 

Feb.  20. — ^Mr.  Littleton  brought  forward  his  motion  respecting  tithes  i|i 
Ireland.'  The  Honourable  Gentleman  enumerated  at  great  length  the 
diffieulties  which  interfered  with  the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and 
mentioned  instances  hi  which  the  collection  for  whole  parishes  had  been  so 
low  as  a  farthing  a  head.  From  the  cruel  resistance  to  tithes,  which  had 
been  so  long  persevered  in,  it  was  evident  that  some  substitute  must  be 
provided;'  but  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  destruction  of  that 
species  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  party.  He  should  pro* 
'pose  that  tne  composition  and  commutation  of  tithes  should  entirely  cease 
after  the  1st  of  November:  that  his  Majesty  should,  after  that  period,  be 
empowered  to  impose  a  land-tax,  which  land-tax  should  be  redeemable  i 
ana  that  so  much  of  it  as  remained  unredeemed  at  the  end  of  five  yearsi 
•hottld  become  a  rent  charge  on  the  land,  abating  one-fifth  firom  the  amount 
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of  the  J)res6tit  valimtioR  of  tithes. '  The  dunwe  to  "be  vnflMed  fiou  flio 
occupying  tenant,  and  the  tenant  entitled  to  de(Sict'the  san&ihMd  hn  vent. 
yhe  average  of  the  value  of  tithes  had  been  considered,  but.it  ms  deri* 
rable  that  the  landowners  .should  have  an  advantage  to.  induce  him  to 
redeem  his  tithes,  and  this  was  accordingly  effected.  It  was  proposed  that 
none  should  be  entitled  to  redeem  the  land-tax*  except  those  who  were  ia 
some  way  beneficially  interested,  and  that  a  conmiission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  adjudge  the  value.  After  some  further  observations,  in  which 
ne  described  the  more  minute  regulations  of  the  bill,  the  Right  HonouraUe 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution,  which  proviaes  that  a  com- 

Sosition  for  tithes  shall  be  abohshed  after  the  1st  of  November,  in  consi- 
eration  of  the  substitution  of  a  land-tax ;  the  said  land-tax  to  be  redeem- 
able within  a  limited  period. — The  motion  led  to  a  very  long  debate,  fol- 
lowed by  two  divisions  on  amendments,  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Grattan  and 
Mr.  O'Dwyer.  The  first  was  negatived  by  219  to  42,— the  second  by  199 
to  66.    Mr.  Littleton's  resolution  was  carried. 

Feb.  2S. — Lord  John  Russell  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  legalise 
the  marriage  of  Dissenters  by  their  own  clergymen,  under  certain  regular 
tions. — Mr.  O'Dwyer  moved  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  exclusion  oC 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  special  jury  impanneUed  in  the  case  of  the 
King  V.  Barrett. — Mr.  Littleton  resisted  the  motion,  stating  that  no  case 
had  been  made  out  to  implicate  the  Crown  Solicitor,  or  to  prove  any  irre* 
gularity  in  the  mode  of  appointing  the  jury.  As  to  the  verdict,  he  thougfaA 
no  honourable,  honest,  and  moral  man  could  complain  of  it.-^Mr.  Seo^ 
tary  Stanley  considered  that  Mr.  Barrett  was  ill-used,  not  by  the  ipovem- 
ment,  but  by  the  author  of  the  letter ;  that  the  libel  was  wicked  and  fl** 
gitious ;  and  that  he  was  bjr  no  means  sure  that  the  culpable  party  was 
suffering  imprisonment  for  it.  After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  motloa 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  130  to  32. — Mr.  0*Connell  brought  in  a  bill 
to  8eciu*e  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  oideiad 
to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  12th  of  March. 

Feb.  26. — Colonel  £vans  moved  for  the  production  of  certain  papers  con^ 
cerning  the  late  application  to  the  Court  of  King's  Beuch  for  a  numdamui 
to  compel  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  send  to  India  certain 
orders  required  by  the  Board  of  ControL  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  papers  ordered. 

Feb.  27.— Sir  William  Ingilby  brought  forward  his  motion  on  the  suljeet 
of  the  malt-tax.  The  Honourable  Baronet  olNwrved  that,  instead  of  moving 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  he  should  move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  tbe 
propriety  of  such  repeal.  He  also  proposed  to  substitute  a  budget  of  his  own 
for  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  which  had  given  so  little  satisfiic- 
tion.  The  motion  led  to  considerable  discussion,  and,  on  a  division,  was 
rdected  by  a  majority  of  271  to  1/0. — Lord  Althorp  gave  notice  that  on 
Thursday  he  should  move  for  leave  to  brine  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
house-tax.  His  Lordship  then  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal. that  part  of  the 
Irish  Act  which  prohibits  the  issuing  of  stamps  to  persons  convicted  cf 
sedition.  It  was  read  a  first  time. — Mr.  Littieton  brought  in  his  bill  to 
abolish  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  substitute  a  land-tax  in  &eir  stead,  which 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  1  Ith  of 
April. 

Feb.  28.^The  army  estimates  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ellice,  in  a 
Committee  of  Supply.  He  proposed  a  vote  for  88,952  men. — ^Mr.  Hume 
moved  to  reduce  it  by  9000 ;  this  would  still  leiave  a  force  of  upwards  of 
72,000 ;  which  was  greater,  he  said,  than  existed  in  1823.  The  amendmeBt 
was  negatived  by  282  to  46. — Mr.-  Ellis  made  an  able  speech,  fuU  of  details, 
relative  to  the  construction  of  these  estimates,  as  compared  with  those  of 
former  years.    The  military  force  of  the  country  would  be  reduoed  by  8000 
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men,  and  there  would  bei  4  vfi^ctjoo  of  %^9fOO(fi.  in  the  expen4itf(re.  Al- 
toi^heri  the  estimatep  rwer#  l:hetlowes(.  w^ch  h^  b^n  jpresedted  to  the 
lieuse«iiioiathe.UiitoaWAt)^I^^n4.,  ^rAgi7ef^4  to.  ,  /,    , 

')^(raKh'3Vii^Thi6^  Horiie  i4«nt''intO'a) Committee  of  Siipplyoii  the?  Artiiy 
E^iihi&ted,'  >^hei¥  thd '  following  YOf es'  were  agreed-  to  after  some  disoiission : 
-^S.asfW^r:  18#.  yibt  Ibf  kad  fordBs; '  1««;M8^.  ato;  ed.  fcMrthe  pay  and 
allbw^d^'df' greHtfhd'^flLff  Offlcei^ktidofficersref'hespitals  («xe^ing  India), 
and'blf  hte  Mw^ty'y  ^rf  islohs  bf  the  OUlqUe  Ports,  thfef  ToW^,  andWind- 
sb^'€kl:k1fi^l' 99,snir4g.  Bd.  fbr  allowahoes  to  the  principal  ofteers  of  the 
ptiblib  dei^rtxii^ent^'  in  'Great  BrifitMt  and  Jreland,  their  depaties^ielerifis, 
atfd*<^ntingM^Xpehses  ;<  697r<^.  89. 3d  for  the' Royal  Military  lAsylum:' 

MMAi«fth>4*-"Mr.  BockijDgbamKou^hir  forward  his  motion  for  a  select  com- 
■uitecv  t(xiQijui«e  iq^  the,  praqticabiUfy  of  devising  some  plan  as  a  substi- 
tute ^'tfiHM^blaampvessmeDt.:— Sir  J.  Graham  moved  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  consolidating  .and  amending  the  laws 
relating  tq  the  merchant  service  in  the  navy ;  and  for  obtaining  and  keeping 
up  a  complete  regiister  of  all  persons  servmg  in  the  merchant  navy  ia.the 
Uiiited' KiHgddm.  On  a  division  there  appeared  for  MV.  Buckingham's 
motion/ 130 ;  for  the  amendment,  218';  being  a  majority ;  of  8&  in'^vour  of 
Sir  Jatnes  GraHam. 

•      •     i      ;  /  '  t  *  ^ 

,  Ma^oti  6.— Mr.  Hunae  brought  forwar4  his  motion  for  an  alteration  in 
tJhe  Ccfm  Laws,  which  was  discussed  till  a  late  hour,  and  the  debate  ad- 
jo^oin^d.^p^Lord  Althorp  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  house-tax, 
bgr  which  j^eiief  to  the  public  would  be  ajGforded  to  the  amount  of  1 ,1  ;o,0OOf. ; 
hi^^v^  induced  to  remove  the  house- tax  insteadof  the  window- tax,  because 
there  were  62,000  houses  which  contributed  to  the  former  and  not  to  the 
lat|er«    The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Mar^lh  T.'^The  debate  on  Mr.  Hume's  motiei)»  "  That  the  House  do 
fMolve  it«elf  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  the  Corn 
Laws  (9th  George  IV.  c.  60).  and  of  9iibstit^timr,  instead  of  the  present 
graduated  scale  of  duties,  a  fixed  and  moderate  duty  on  the  import  at  all 
time;s  of  foreign  com  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  granting  a  fixed 
and  equivalent  bounty  on  the  export  of  com  from  the*  United  Kingdom/'  was 
resumed,  and  continued  till  a  late  hour,  when  the  Honse  divided,  and  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  137, — the  numbers  being  3 12  and  155; 
— Lord  Althorp  moved  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appoitfte«t  toinquire  into 
the.ifnede  of  raising  oonnty^Hratee  in  Eiu^Uuid  .and  Wales,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House;  whclheeainy^ana'wbat  regujlationa should  be' adopted 
to  difminish  .their  preaawre  on  tne  owners  and  occupiera  of  land.  After 
name  convereotiony  which  terminated  in  Lord  Althorp  consenting  to  add 
highWi^y-iiBttes  to  >^  other  points  of  inquiiy,the  motiopi  wa^  agreed  to,  and 
the  committee  appointed. 

Jlarch  1 0.— At  the  earlr  sitting,  the  J&reat  Western  Railway  Bill,  after 
much  opposition,  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  cotilmittee.— In 
answer  to  a  question  fr6m  Mr.  CKConnell,  Lord  Howick  stated  that  there 
was  under  the  consideration  of  Lord-  Melbourne,  a  proposition  thatGo«- 
verament  should  recommend  to  Parliament  a  nleasare  enacting,  that  none 
but  licensed  persons  should  drive  cabriolets  for  hire  ;<  but  that  that  propo- 
sition 'had  not  as  yet  received  Lord'Melbournes  approbation.— <Lord  John 
Russell  brought  in  the  Dissenters'  Marriages  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second,  time  P^.  the  28th  of  April.  The 
Noble  Lord  said  he  named  a  distant  day  for  the  second  reading,  in  order 
that- the*  Dissenters  might  have  .time  to  urge  tt^eir  objections  to  the 
measure.  If  he  found  these  objeotioDS  to  be  insjaperable,  he  would  not  press 
the  measure.— On  'the  motion  of-  Lord  HowicK,  a  Select  Committer  was 
appointed  to  oonsider  the  state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
Btkte  Of  ertmeitherein.  .      .      * 
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March  11.— Mr.  O^Connell  brought  forward  hia  motioii  raepeetmg  tbe 
oaths  taken  by  members,  which,  after  a  long  discussion,  was  withdrawn.— 
After  a  conversation  of  some  length.  Sir  A.  Agnew  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  bills  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  bills  were  subsequently  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  pro 
forma ;  but  an  additional  proposition  for  a  bill  to  enable  local  authorities  to 
alter  Saturday  and  Monday  fairs  and  market  dajrs,  was  negatived  on  a 
division  of  137  to  182. 

March  13. — Mr.  Rippon  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  exclusion  of 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords*  The  motion  was — **  For  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  relieve  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  theEstabhshad  Chmdi 
from  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  and  judicial  functions  in  the  House  of 
Peers.**  After  glancing  at  &e  history  of  the  Church,  and  arguing  at  some 
length  on  the  evil  consequences  whicn  followed  A*om  diverting  the  attention 
ojf  bishops  from  religion  to  politics,  the  Honourable  Member  contended 
that  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  government,  had  no  concern  with  the 
secular  government.  The  establishment  was  proper,  and,  being  a  tem- 
porality, it  ought  to  be  represented  in  Parliament,  but  no  employment 
should  take  the  bishops  from  their  proper  cures — the  first  of  which  was 
to  promote  purity  of  worship.  Whatever  tended  to  introduce  irreretent 
ideas  of  religion  diminished  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  Let  the  property 
of  the  church  be  sufficiently  represented,  but  make  not  a  high  reli^rious 
office  a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  Parliament — The  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  67 — the  numbers  being  125  and  58. 

March  14. — Mr.  Buckingham  gave  notice,  that  on  the  26th  of  May  he 
would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Duelling  ;  and 
also  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  respecting  the 
vice  of  drunkenness. — Mr.  O'Connell  postponed  his  motion  respecting  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  22d  of  April ;  and  Mr. 
8.  Rice  moved  that  the  order  for  a  call  of  the  House  on  the  1 5th  of  April 
be  discharged,  and  that  the  House  be  called  over  on  the  22d  of  April. — 
Major  Fancourt  brought  forward  his  motion  for  a  clause  in  the  Mutiny 
Bill  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  flogging  in  the  army.  The  Gallant  Officer 
entered  into  various  arguments  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  doing  awav 
with  that  de^n^ing  practice.  He  wished  to  correct  an  error  into  whicn 
Honourable  Gentlemen  had  fallen,  who  said  they  would  not  deprive  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment'  for  disgraceful 
offences.  Regimental  courts-marti^  had  only  the  power  of  awarding  a 
punishment  of  between  300  and  400  lashes  ;  but  general  courts-martial  might 
award  any  number  they  thought  proper.  Well,  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  that  all  disgraceful  offences,  which,  in  most  cases,  oome  before 
general,  and  not  regimental  courts-martial,  were  punished,  not  by  the  lash, 
but  by  transportation.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  ended  by  moving  that 
the  following  be  added  as  a  clause  to  the  Bill :— *'  That  from  and  after  the 

gassing  of  this  Act,  the  punishment  of  flogging  be  entirely  abolished  in  the 
British  army.*'    The  House  eventually  divided  on  the  <;^uestion.    The  num- 
bers were:~For  it,  94  ;  Against  it.  227 ;  Majority  against  it,  133. 

March  17.— Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Buxton,  stated  that 
some  of  the  slave  colonies  were  adopting  measures  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
more  speedily  than  the  act  required.  The  conduct  of  the  slaves,  too,  had 
been  most  exemplary ;  and  all  the  news  from  the  colonies  was  of  the  most 
satisfactory  nature. — Mr.  Shiel  moved,  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of  any  com* 
munication  between  his  Majesty's  government  and  the  Russian  ^vem- 
ment,  with  respect  to  any  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey  which  has 
been  entered  into  since  the  1st  of  January,  1833.— After  a  long  discussion, 
gie  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division.— On  the  motion  of  Sir  R. 
Feel,  a  grant  of  17,017/.  to  the  British  Museum  was  agreed  to.— Mr.  C. 
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VetgiisaKm  moved,  in  the  committee  of  supply,  for  A  grant  of  5000/.  for 
Capt.  Ross,  for  his  services.— After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  House 
reneraUv  agreed  that  Capt.  Ross  should  be  rewarded,  Lord  Sandon  hoped 
the  whole  subject  would  be  referred  to  a  committee,  with  the  view  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  Arctic  expedition. — Mr. 
C.  Fergusson,  finding  the  feeling  of  the  House  with  him,  said  he  should 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  moving  for  a  committee  for  the  purpose,  as 
mentioned  by  his  Lordship. 

March  1 8. — Mr.  Harvey's  motion  for  an  address  to  the  crown,  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Pension  List,  was  fixed  for  the  5th  of  May. — On  the  motion  of 
Sir  K.  Inglis,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  Sec,  of 
the  Glasgow  Lotter^r. — On  the  motion  of  the  Solicitor-Generu,  a  select 
committ^  was  appointed  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  libel. 
— Lord  Sandon,  m  the  absence  of  Mr.  0.  Fergusson,  moved  for  the  ap« 
pointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  and  to 
consider  whether  any  and  what  reward  was  fitting  to  be  bestowed  upon 
him  for  the  services  rendered  on  that  occasion. — The  motion  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  committee  appointed. 

March  19. — Mr.  Ewart  presented  a  petition  from  Liverpool  for  free  trade, 
to  begin  with  a  free  trade  m  com.  The  petition  led  to  a  long  debate,  which 
was  adjourned. — Mr.  O'Connell  postponed  the  second  reading  of  his  bill 
for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  April  the  17th. — ^The  Liverpool  Dis- 
franchisement Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

March  20. — Mr.  Bish  postponed,  till  the  29th  of  April,  his  motion  for  an 
Address  to  the  King,  praying  his  Majesty  to  hold  his  Court  and  Parliament 
occasionally  in  Ireland. — Mr.  Crawford  gave  notice,  that,  on  an  early  day, 
he  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  whether 
an  equalised  duty  should  not  be  imposed  upon  tea,  instead  of  a  fluctuating 
duty ;  and  on  the  motion  of  the  same  Honourable  Member,  returns  were 
ordered  of  the  quantity  of  tea  sold  at  the  quarterly  sales  at  the  East  India 
House  for  the  years  1829, 1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  stating  the  number 
of  pounds,  the  qualities  of  the  tea,  the  prices  at  which  it  was  sold,  and  the 
duties  levied  upon  it. 

March  21. — Mr.  Maberiv  brought  forward  the  Ordnance  estimates  in  a 
Committee  of  Supply.  The  saving  on  this  year's  estimates  was  80,000/, 
It  woidd  appear  to  oe  295,000/. ;  but  that  was  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of 
certain  charges  to  the  aimy  estimates.  The  actual  saving,  however,  on 
these  estimates  since  the  present  Ministers  had  been  in  office,  was  335,000/. 
He  concluded  with  moving  for  a  grant  of  70,562/.  to  defray  the  salaries  of  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  establishment  in  Pall-mall. — Lord 
Dudley  Stuart  asked  Lord  Palmerston  if  the  British  Government  had  re- 
ceived any  communication  from  the  Court  of  Russia,  requesting  that  the 
Government  would  not  receive  or  give  protection  to  the  Polish  exiles. — 
Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  no  such  communication  had  been  made  by 
the  Court  of  Russia  to  his  Majesty's  Government. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hume,  a  return  was  ordered  of  the  number  of  prosecutions  for  libel  insti- 
tuted by  Government  since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty ;  also  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  publishing  and  selling  un- 
stamped publications ;  and  a  retiun  of  the  number  of  persons  tried  for 
poHtical  and  other  libels,  in  continuation  of  former  returns. 


THE    COLONIES. 

The  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Newfoundland  was  opened 
on  the  29th  of  January  by  a  speech  from  the  Governor,  which  contained 
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nothing  remarkable,  except  the  statement  that  the  fisheries  had  been  un- 
successful ;  and  in  Labrador  particularly,  where  many  individuals  depended 
entirely  upon  it  for  subsistence,  it  had  totally  fkiled.  His  Excellency  sdso 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  local  militia,  to  be  called  outlo  the  assist- 
ance of  the  civil  authorities  when  occasion  should  require. 


FOREIGN    STATES. 

SPAIN. 

The  following  is  stated  to  be  an  outline  of  the  Consthutioii.  about  to  be 
granted  to  Spain,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
representative  government*  although  the  Crown  reserves  to  itsdf  a  great 
power  over  the  Cortes.  It  is  proposed  firsts  that  the  chamber  shall  meet 
at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  oltener  if  expedient.  The  King  shall  have 
ihe  power  of  oonrokmg,  proroguing,  and  dissolving. the  Cortes.  Seeondly, 
the  Upper  Chamber  iSiall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  composed  of  twenty 
grande&s  of  Spain,  ten  bishop  or  archbishops, -ten  titulatos  of  Castile,  and 
about  fifty  otner  persons  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  fortune. 
Thirdly,  the  Second  Chamber  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  each  parish 
nominating  one  or  several  electors  according  to  its  population,  which 
electors  shall  form  a  committee  resembling  the  electoral  colleges  of  France* 
and  shall  choose  the  deputies.  The  number  of  deputies  shall  be  in  the 
proportion  of  thre^  for  every  200,000  inhabitants,  and  shall  be  regulated 
according  to  the  last  census.  Fourthly,  the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenses 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers.  The  debates  shall  be  free  and  unfet- 
tered. The  Crown  shall  have  a  veto  without  restriction  on  the  sanction  of 
the  laws.  The  Crown  alone  shall  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  laws  to 
the  chambers.  Fifthly,  one  of  the  first  laws  presented  to  the  chambeiB 
shall  be  that  which  excludes  Don  Carlos  and  his,  descendants  from  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

MSXfCO. 

'.  On  the  13th  of  December  Santa  Anna,  the  President  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  published  an  address  to  his  fellow-citizens,  announcmg  that  he 
had,  on  account  of  the  fatigues  of  the  last  two  years,  applied  to  and  obtained 
from  the  National  Congress  leave  to  proceed  for  six  months  to  his  retreat 
in  the  country.  The  address  states  that  only  a  spark  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  still  exists  in  a  corner  of  the  Republic  (Chilapa),  and  that  prompt 
measures  are  taking  to  extinguish  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  General 
Bravo  has  published  a  proclamation  in  Chicualko,  invoking  tiie  people  to 
rise  against  the  existing  Government,  and  holdincf  forth  the  plan  of  a  Na- 
tional' Assenibly,  to  be  invested  with  the  sovereign  character  during  the 
period  of  its  existence.  Bravo  invites  all  parties  to  join  him,  and  promises 
a  general  amnesty.  His  proposed  National  Assembly  is  to  consist  of  four 
members^an  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain  or  upwards,  a  parish  priest,  a 
lawyer,  and  a  landowner — from  each  state  and  territory,  chosen  by  lot. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULARS  OF  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

M.  DS  BOURTENNB. 

M.  Louis  Anthony  Fauvelet  de  Bourienne,  Ex-Secretary  to  General  Buo- 
naparte for  the  Army  of  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  First  Con- 
«»1.  CounseUor  of  State  in  the  year  X.  of  the  Republic,  Ex-Minister  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  Hamburgh,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  oi 
1815.  and  Minister  of  State  under  the  leigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and.Cbaitos 
A.,  was  bom  at  Sens,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1 769,    Brought  up  at  the  rafl^ry 
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school  of  Qrienne  with  Buoaaparte,  he  was  long  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  that  favoured  child  of  destiny.  However,  heing  intended  for 
a  diplomatic  life,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leipsic  to  acquire  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at 
Stutgard ;  an  emhassy  from  which  he  wa&  recalled  on  the  hreaking  out  of 
the  German  war.  Soon  afterwards,  he  retired  to  Leipsic,  where  he  married. 
Suspected  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  French  emissaries,  he  was 
arrested,  with  an  agent  of  the  French  republic,  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Dresden ;  and,  after  a  detention  of  seventy  days,  he  was  commanded  to  quit 
the  electorate. 

In  ]  797,  Buonaparte  invited  him  to  join  him,  and  appointed  him  his  secre- 
tary when  he  commanded  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ;  he  was 
consequently  with  him  in  all  his  Italian  campaigns,  and  also  in  Egypt.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  too,  that,  in  conjunction  with  General  Clarke,  he  drew 
up  the  memorable  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

When  Buonaparte  was  elected  to  the  consulate,  M.  de  Bourienne  was  ap- 
pointed a  counsellor  of  state;  and,  subsequently,  he  was  named  chargS 
dCaffodru  to  Hamburgh,  and  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony. 

M.  de  Bourienne  continued  to  reside  at  Hamburgh  till  the  fall  of  Buoua^ 
parte,  when  he  returned  to  Paris.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1814,  the  provisional 
government  appointed  him  director- general  of  posts.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  A  History  of  Buo- 
naparte, by  a  Man  who  has  not  (quitted  him  for  Fifteen  Years." 

His  great  work,  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,**  is  almost  as  extensively 
known  in  England  as  in  France.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  volumes  are  fiiU  of  "  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth.**  It  is,  how- 
ever, pretty  certain  that  the  publication  was  9pun  out  by  the  introduction  of 
matter  with  which  M.  Bourienne  had  nothing  to  do,  and  by  inventions  of 
which  the  ex-secretary  was  altogether  innocent. 

When  Louis  XVIII.  return^  to  Paris»  M.  de  Bourienne  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  director-$;eneral  of  posts,  which  was  given  to  M.  Ferrand. 
However,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1815,  the  King  appointed  him  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  police,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving,  or  at  least  of  remedying,  the  evils 
which  had  crept  into  that  department.  On  the  18th,  he  ordered  Fouch6 
to  be  arrested ;  but  the  order  was  not  promptly  obeyed ;  and  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Ghent  with  the  King.  He  was  in  Paris 
again  m  the  month  of  July,  and  was  restored  to  his  employments.  He  was 
retained  as  minister  of  state  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 

The  gloriouB  revolution  of  the  "  Three  Days,"  combined  with  the  loss  of 
his  fortune,  is  said  to  have  deprived  M.  de  Bourienne  of  his  reason ;  and  he 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  a  maison  de  santc  in  Normandy.  He 
died  at  Caen,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  7th  of  February. 

MR.  L.  T.  VKlfTOUILLAC. 

Of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  his  house  in  Bedford-street,  Mr.  L.  T. 
Ventouillac,  late  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in 
King's  College.  His  death  may  be  considered  as  occasioning  a  vacancy 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  supply ;  since  his  extraordinary  command  of  the 
English  langiiage,  and  his  critical  acquaintance  with  our  classical  writers, 
enabled  him  to  communicate  in  English  the  delicacies  of  his  own  tongue 
with  peculiar  facility  and  grace.  With  Shakspeare,  who  was,  indeed,  the 
"  god  of  his  idolatry,**  he  became  early  and  intimately  conversant ;  so  much 
«o,  that  he  himself  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  his  rapid  progress  in  the 
study  of 'English  to  the  delight  which  he  experienced  in  the  works  of  our  im- 
mortal bard.  Nor  was  this  altogether  a  blind  admiration  ;  for  his  quick  ear 
and  lively  fancy  enabled  him  to  detect,  with  all  the  readiness  of  a  native,  the 
puns,  clinches,  quiddits,  and  conceits  which  oocasionally  figure  even  in  Shak- 
8peare*s  happiest  passages. 


KB  Mr.  Thdwatt. 

Mr.  Ventouinac  wrote  a  neat,  idiomatic  English  style.  He  spoke  onr  liA* 
l^age  with  Ternacular  fluency ;  and  could  address,  extempore,  even  a  po- 
lished assembly,  in  a  manner  very  pleasing  to  his  hearers.  His  behaviour 
and  conversation  were  amiable  and  unaffected,  though  the  latter  had  fre- 
quently an  epigrammatfc  smartness  that  was,  however,  not  the  offspring  of 
study,  but  the  result  of  unpremeditated  promptitude.  Mr.  Ventouillac  was 
born  at  Calais,  in  March,  1798,  arrived  in  this  country  in  1816,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  King's  College  in  1830;  he  has  been  cut  off,  therefore, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty- six. 

Though  Mr.  VentouilIac*s  literary  labours  were  confined  chiefly  to  ele- 
mentary works,  vet  his  masterly  translation  into  French  of  Bishop  Watson*s 
"  Apology,**  with  several  of  his  English  prefaces  and  introductions,  indicate 
abiUties  of  a  superior  order.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith ;  and  he  died,  with  exemplary  fortitude  and  compla- 
cency, in  the  communion  of  the  Engli^  church. 

MR.  TBBLWALL. 

The  once  popular  and  celebrated — or,  as  some  would  say,  notorious — John 
Thelwall,  who  died  at  Bath,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours,  was  a  native 
of  London.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1766,  in  Chandos-street,  Covent-gar- 
den ;  and  he  was  educated  in  private  schools,  at  Lambeth,  and  afterwards 
at  Highgate.  His  youthful  fancy  first  led  him  to  become  a  student  at  the 
Roval  Academy ;  subsequently  he  was  employed  in  an  attorney's  office ; 
and,  at  a  still  later  period,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine^ 
During  these  periods  he  became  known  in  the  debating  societies  which  then 
abounded  in  the  metropolis.  So  early  as  1787,  he  published  *'  A  Legendary 
Tale,**  and,  in  1790,  two  volumes  of  poetry.  Intoxicated  with  the  pernicious 
French  doctrines  of  the  day,  he  "  assisted**  extensively  in  several  popular 
meetings ;  and,  in  1792,  he  commenced  a  series  of  extemporaneous  lectures 
on  political  subjects.  Night  after  ni^ht,  his  inflammatory  harangues  drew 
crowded  audiences.  At  length,  political  lecturing  was  interdicted  by  Act  of 
Parliament  In  the  interim,  however,  Mr.  Thelwall  was  included  in  an 
indictment  for  constructive  treason,  with  eleven  other  members  of  certain 
associations  for  the  ostensible  object  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  Parliament ; 
but,  after  a  trial  of  three  days,  he  was  acquitted,  and  borne  to  his  house  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  excited  mob. 

To  evade  the  Act  of  Parliament  alluded  to,  he  professed  to  lecture  upon 
ancient  history ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  he  thus  enjoyed  of  dis- 
seminating seditious  principles,  his  orations  bore  an  aspect  somewhat  too 
classical  for  the  out-and-out  reformers  of  the  time,  and  consequently  proved 
less  lucrative  than  before.  He  therefore  undertook  a  lecturing  tour  of  Eng- 
land ;  but,  as  the  schoolmaster  was  not  so  much  abroad  as  now,  and  as  the 
"  Diffusion  Society  '*  had  not  paved  the  way  for  his  regenerating  efforts,  be 
found  the  sound,  honest,  loyal  feeling  of  the  provinces  against  him« 

Seeking  retirement  and  respectability  in  a  country  life,  he  took  a  small 
farm  near  Hay,  in  Brecknockshire.  Unsuccessful  in  the  pursuit  of  an  occu- 
pation, of  the  practical  part  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  he  adopted  the  scheme 
of  lecturing  throughout  the  country  on  elocution,  unmixed  with  politics. 
In  this  he  was  more  fortunate ;  and,  after  an  itinerant  course  of  some  ye«ra» 
he  re-settled  in  London — ^first  in  Bedford-place,  and  afterwards  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn-fields,  taking  pupils  afllicted  with  impediments  of  speech,  in  the  cure  of 
which  he  is  understood  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  For  several  years 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  a  carriage  and  a  respectable  establishment. 

In  1818,  however,  he  again  figured  at  political  meetings;  he  also  con- 
ducted a  weekly  paper,  supporting  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform  with 
considerable  ability.  Since  that  period,  he  had,  at  different  times,  been  the 
editor  of  two  or  three  other  periodicals;  but  those  speculations  were  not 
favourable  to  his  interest. 

Some  years  ago  he  settled  at  Brixton,  near  Londont  received  pupils»  and 
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lectured  on  elocution*  the  drama,  See.,  at  numerous  pubfic  institutions ;  more 
recently,  he  adopted  a  similar  course  at  Bath.  With  considerable  talent, 
and  much  quackery,  he  was  greatly  admired  by  many.  Few,  perhaps,  ever 
succeeded  to  so  great  an  extent  as  he  did  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  op- 
posed by  nature.  His  voice  was  originally  feeble  and  husky ;  yet»  by  perse- 
verance and  art,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  distinctness  of  articulation, 
and,  even  in  the  open  air,  could  make  himself  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

Tliough  violent  and  ultra  in  his  political  views,  Mr.  Thelwall  has  always 
been  held  consistent  and  honest ;  and,  in  private  life,  of  conduct  unimpeach« 
able. 

Amongst  numerous  productions,  political,  literary,  and  scientific,  mav  be 
mentioned  '*  An  Essay  towards  a  Definition  of  Animal  Vitality,**  in  which 
several  of  the  opinions  of  John  Hunter  are  examined  and  controverted ; 
"  The  Vestibule  of  Eloquence ;"  "A  Letter  to  Mr.  Cline,  on  Defective 
Development  of  the  Faculties;**  "  Illustrations  of  Rhvthms  ;**  " Results  of 
Experience  on  Deficiency  in  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth,**  &c. 


MARRIAGES  and  DEATHS. 


Marrigd.y-ki  XenstngtoD,  the  Rct.  J.  P. 
Ourney,  of  Great  Canfteld,  Sstex,  to  Anne, 
daagbter  of  the  late  J.  Langton,  Esq.,  Farn- 
haxD,  Bucks. 

At  Brigbtoo.  P.  Stewart,  Eaq^  Bombay  CItII 
Scrrf ce.  to  MaUlda.  danghter  of  the  late  W. 
Davrton,  Eaq.,  of  St.  lieonard'shill.  Berka. 

Capuin  Henry,  of  the  7Sd  Highlanders,  to 
Vary  Frances,  danghter  of  John  Norrls,  Esq. 
of  Hnithendon  House,  Bucks. 

At  Fnlbam  church,  James  Wright,  Esq., 
(\mU  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,)  of  Montagne* 
place,  Haromersmith.  to  Alicia,  widow  of  tba 
late  Wm.  Bell,  Esq..  of  Portland-place. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  Re?.  J. 
E.  Tyler,  Rector  of  St  GilesVin.the-Flelds,  to 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  Dirie  Robertson,  Esq., 
of  Bedford-square. 

At  St.  Pancras  church,  Sidney  Smith,  Esq., 
of  Burton-crescent,  to  Sarah,  second  danghter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  RusselU 
place.  Fitsroy-square. 

At  Great  Malvern.  P.  V.  Onslow,  Esq.,  to 
hu9f,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  if.  Moseley, 
Esq.,  of  Winterdine,  Worcestershire. 

At  Upper  Chelsea,  Ashburnham  BuUey,  Esq., 
to  Frances,  only  child  of  the  late  Captain  Nep. 
tnne  Blood. 

At  St.  Uicbaers  Church,  Cambridge,  Fre- 
derick A.  Catty.  Esq.,  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
James  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Downing  College. 

At  Sydney,  E.  D.  Thompson,  Esq.,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  MaJor.General  Bourke,  GoTcrnor 
of  New  Sonth  Wales. 

At  Glasgow,  on  the  18th  Inst.,  C.  Athcrton, 
Esq.,  civil  engineer.  Glasgow,  late  of  Queen's 
College,  Cam  bridge,  to  Christina,  only  danghter 
of  Robert  Ferrle,  Esq.,  of  Blalrtommock, 
Lanarkshire. 

At  the  parish  church,  Brl^htott,  on  the  l&th 
Inst.,  by  the  Ect.  Henry  Dawson,  rector  of 
HoptoD,  Suffolk,  Philip  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bombay  Clrll  Serrlce,  to  Matilda,  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Daw- 
son, of  St.  LeoDard*s-hlll,  Berks. 


Died.']— In  Dublin.  Mrs.  Boon,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain  Bnnn.  and  mother  of  the  lessee  of  the 
royal  theatres. 

At  Geraldlne,  Quaen*s  County,  CapUin  J. 
Fltsgerald,  formerly  of  the  7th  Fuslleers. 

At  Longparlsh,  Hants,  in  his  80th  year.  B« 
Leech,  Esq. 

In  Pall  Mall,  A.  Adair,  Esq.,  of  Flixton-hall, 
Suffolk,  the  army  agent. 

In  Devonshire-street,  Mrs.  Morler,  relict  of 
the  late  Isaac  Morier,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Con* 
stantlnople. 

At  Lymlngton,  C.  Stanter,  Esq.,  late  Lieut.* 
Col.  R.M. 

At  Plymouth,  Captain  J.  Weaver,  R.N. 

At  his  Lordship's  residence  In  Cavendish- 
square,  Maria,  Viscountess  Duncannon.  Her 
Ladyship  was  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  and  has  left  a  numerous  family. 

At  Rome,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hare,  late  Fellow 
of  New  College,  and  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes. 

At  Florence,  Robert  Plampin,  Esq.,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  WhlU.  aged  73. 

IsabelU,  relict  of  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton, 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  aged  Si. 

At  Freshford,  near  Bath,  Admiral  M.  Robin, 
son. 

At  DInagepore,  East  Indies,  J.  F.  Ellerton, 
Esq.,  Judge  and  Registrar  in  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service. 

On  the  14tb  nit.  in  Portman-sqnare,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth,  In  his  83d 
year. 

In  October  last,  at  Beliary,  East  Indies, 
Captain  Julius  Wm.  Brockman,  56th  regiment. 

At  Paris.  Jacob  Ricardo,  Esq.,  aged  51. 

John  Beonet,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Lloyd's. 

At  his  seat,  Davenport  House,  Shropshire, 
aged  84,  Wm.  Yelverton  Davenport,  Esq. 

At  Cheshnnt,  in  her  90th  year,  Mrs.  Susan 
Cromn-ell.  She  was  the  last  of  that  name,  and 
the  great  great  grand-daughter  of  the  Protec- 
tor, Oliver  Cromwell. 
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PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 

IN  THB  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  WALES,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Grand  Mutieai  Fettivai,  —  A  grand 
frntival,  on  the  scale  of  the  famous 
Celebration  of  Handel,  is  announced 
to  take  place  in  Westminster  Abbey 
under  the  patronage  of  his  gracious 
Majesty,  and  the  direction  of  Sir  George 
Smart.  Such  an  event  must  make  a 
strong  sensation  in  the  musical  world, 
and  will,  we  trust,  produce  much  benefit 
to  it,  while  it  affords  an  extraordinary 
gratification  to  the  public.  We  shall 
rejoice  to  see  what  our  national  school 
can  do  in  this  noble  art,  and  to  enjoy  a 
triumph  over  all  those  prejudiced  per- 
tons  who  have  held  the  ridiculous  opi- 
nion that  England,  with  her  climate, 
was  incapable  of  reaching  the  highest  at- 
tributes in  music,  in  painting,  in  sculp- 
ture, or  in  other  great  intellectual  pur- 
suits. Let  us  have  opportunities  and 
due  encouragement,  and  we  will  chal* 
lenge  the  world. 


BVCKINGRAMSBIRE. 

Several  skeletons  have  lately  been 
dug  up  in  the  parish  of  Stowe,  Bucks, 
<me  of  them  of  colossal  size,  and  one 
liaving  an  antique  gold  ring  round  the 
bone  of  one  finger.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  have  all  been  found  in  or  near 
gravel-pits. 

CAMBBIDOBSHTHB. 

A  memoir  has  been  read  at  tlie  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Society,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Challis,  containing  new  researches  in 
the  thaorr  of  the  motion  of  fluids.  The 
Rev.  T.  Chevallier  described  experiments 
which  he  had  made  on  the  polarization 
of  light  by  the  sky.  The  general  re- 
fults  were,  that  light  is  polarized  by  the 
dear  sky ;  that  the  effect  begins  to  be 
sensible  at  points  thirty  degrees  distant 
from  the  sun,  and  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  polarized  light  proceeds 
from  points  at  ninety  degrees  distant 
from  the  sun, — a  fact  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  reflection,  which  occa- 
sions the  polarization,  takes  place  at  the 
surface  of  two  media,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  same  density.  It  was  also 
stated,  that  though  the  light  of  the 
moon  or  of  clouds  shows  no  trace  of 
polarization,  a  fog,  when  on  the  point  of 
clearing  off,  lets  polarized  light  through, 
when  its  breaking  up  has  not  yet  begun. 
Mr.  Chevallier  remarked,  that  he  had 
not  detected  any  appearances  of  polari- 
sation by  transmission,  though  M.  Arago 
had  observed  within  a  certain  small  dis- 
tance of  the  Bun,  that  the  light  was  po- 


lariied  in  the  opposite  plane  to  that  at 
a  greater  distance. 

QLOUCBSTB1I8HXRS. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  at  lixa 
primary  visitation,  held  in  the  nicmth  of 
July,  1832,  intimated  to  his  dergy  thai 
he  would  thenceforth  devote  a  tendi 
part  of  the  reyenues  of  his  aee  to  the 
augmentation  of  small  benefices  in  his 
diocese.  The  Bishop  has,  in  pursuance 
of  this  intimation,  placed  in  the  haadi 
of  trustees  the  tenth  part  of  the  griss 
receipts  of  his  bishopric  from  that  tine 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  and  will  eoa> 
tinue  to  do  the  same  at  the  end  of  each 
subsequent  year,  to  be  applied  for  the 
above  purpose,  as  proper  objects  present 
themselves. 

HAXPSRIRB. 

Government  are  said  to  hare  it  ia 
contemplation,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  crime,  to  attach  the 
county  of  Hants  to  the  Home  C>irciu't, 
whereby  it  would  possess  the  advantage 
of  having  three  assizes  in  the  year. 

W011CB8TBRSBIRB. 

The  Giove  Trade. — The  greater  pordoa 
of  the  workmen  in  this  trade  still  r^ 
main  out.  This  state  of  thing*  is  to  be 
deplored,  not  only  for  the  aake  €»£  the 
workmen  themselves,  but  on  aeeount  of 
that  large  body  of  females  who  are  de. 
prived  of  their  usual  occupation  In  con- 
sequence of  this  effort  of  the  Trades* 
Union  to  force  the  masters  to  take  none 
but  members  of  the  union  into  their 
employ.  Many  who  have  joined  ih« 
union  would  gladly  return  to  work  were 
they  assured  of  protection  from  the 
violence  of  those  who  have  indoeed 
them  to  join  the  union. 

SCOTLANO. 

Spade  Huibandrtf, — ^The  striking  and 
beneficial  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  use  of  spade  hnsliandry  in  the  culti- 
vation of  certain  soils  for  wheat  crops, 
which  are  communicated  in  a  circular 
letter,  signed  Arch.  Scott,  of  Southfield, 
in  East  Lothian,  deserve  the  best  at- 
tention of  all  who  feel  the  importance  of 
the  discussions  on  the  corn-laws,  poor- 
laws,  free-trade,  and  other  portions  of 
our  complicated  system  connected  or 
involved  with  these.  The  proofs  of 
success  in  this  great  experiment  seem 
to  be  very  condusive ;  and  though  we 
have  not  room  for  a  subject  rather 
foreign  to  our  especial  objects,  and  which 
would  require  much  space,  we  are 
earnest  in  recommending  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  and  the 
general  public. 
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ABXVoiviMirr  Rail  Road,  135 

Absentees,  tax  on,  89 

Acquaintance,  my  travelling  one,  314 

Adventurer,  RDlitical,  ConfessiouB  of  a,  447 

Aerolites,  diower  of,  401 

Agnew,  Sit  Andraw,  his  Sabbath  Bill,  516 

A^culhire,  state  of,  in  Qreat  Britain,  262, 

401,  541 
Aleestis  of  Alfieri,  scenes  from  the,  1 70 
Alexander,  Mr.,  his  ^Treatise  on  the  Nature 

of  Vision,''  528 
Anfflo-Irish,  by  Mr.  Banim,  noticed,  522 
Architecture  and  Peter  Wilking,  515 
Arts,  Fine.    See  Fine  Arts 

Useful.    ^«  Useful  Arts 

Ash,  varieties  of  the,  405 
AthenflBum  Club,  locality  of  the,  518 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Thomas,  biog^phical  par* 

ticulars  of,  131 
Aurora  Borealis,  appearance  of,  423 
Autumn  in  London,  431 
Axle,  improved,  for  carriages,  405 

Backgammon  vertme  Chess,  80 

Bandit,  the  lUlian,  298 

Bank  of  England,  assets  of  the,  400 

Bankrupts,  125,  268, 408,  548 

Bannatyne,  Sir  W.  M.,  his  death,  129 

Bamaxdiston,  noticed,  248 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah,  his  Historic  Memoirs 
of  IieUuid,  241 

Berbice,  address  of  the  inhabitants  of,  128 

Beraays*  Familiar  German  Exercises,  106 

Better  Days,  366 

Biographical  Particulars  of  celebrated  Per* 
sons  lately  Deceased: — Prince  Nicholas 
Ssterhasy  de  Galantha,  129;  Marshal 
JouTdain,ti.;  Sir  William  Blacleod  Ban- 
natyne, f  6.;  Mr.  Alfred  Nicholson,  130 ; 
Mr.  Andrew  Picken,  i6.;  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  131 ;  Lord  Grenville,  275  $  The 
Hon.  Greorge  Lamb,  277 ;  Wm.  Sothebv, 
Esq.,  278 ;  James  Brougham,  Esq.,  M.r., 
ib, ;  Lord  Teignmouth,  420 ;  Robert  Sur- 
tees,  Esq.,  ib.\  Captain  Hoppner,  R.N., 
«6.;  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  421;  Professor 
Mnkel,  ib. ;  M.  de  Bourrienne,  556 ;  M.  L. 
T.  Ventouillac,  557 ;  Mr.  Thelwall,  558 

Bobbin  Net  Manufacture,  134 

Bennington,  Mr-,  exhibition  of  hb  pictures, 
392 

Book  of  Beauty,  noticed,  107 

Psahns,  247 

■  Science,  251 

Booksellers,  the  chartered,  65 

Bourrienne,  M.  de,  his  death,  556 

Brightly  hast  thou  fled,  291 

British  Institution,  exhibition  of  the,  390 

Brougham,  James^  Esq.,  M.P.,  his  death| 
278 
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Brunei's  Apology  for  the  Tunnel,  505 
Bulwer,  E.  L.,  Esq.,  his  Pilgrims  of  the 
<    Rhine,  329 

Bums,  Life  and  Works  of,  noticed,  248 
Bury,  Lad^  Charlotte,   her  Three  Great 

Sanctuaries  of  Tuscany,  noticsed,  381 
Byron,  Lord,   his  Conversations  with  the 

Countess  of  Blessington,  97 

Cabinet  of  Romance,  noticed,  248 
Calendar  of  the  London  Seasons,  425 
Canada,  emigrants  to,  272 
Came,  Mr.,  his  Letters  from  Switserland^ 

reviewed,  378 
Cattle,  Irish,  importation  of,  280 
Cecil  Hyde,  noticed,  107 
Ceylon,  proclamation  of  the  governor  of,  273 
Chapters  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  Deceased 

Lawyer,  No.  1. 201 ;  No.  II.  349 
Chelsea  Pensbners,  522 
Chess  venue  BackgHmmon,  80         ; 
Christian  Ethics,  noticed,  383 
Christmas,  celebration  of,  94 
Churches,  desecration  of,  91 
Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  his  death,  376 
Club,  the,  or  a  Grey  Cap  for  a  Green  Head, 

105 
Clubs,  some  account  of  the,  375 
Colbum's  Modern  NoveUsts,  521 
College  of  Surgeons,  lecture  at,  258 
Colomes,  state  of  the,  127,  271,  418,  555 
Colton,  Mr.,  his  Tour  of  the  American  Lakes, 

noticed,  382;   oa  church    and  state  in 

America,  387 
Come  to  me,  Sleep  I  293 
Commercial  and  Money  Bfarket  Report,  126, 

268,  409, 549 
Conehologist's  Companion,  105 
Confessions  of  a  Political  Adventurer,  447 
Coquette,  The,  a  novel,  noticed,  246 
County  Rates,  return  of,  135 
Covent  Garden  Theatro,  performances  at, 

253,  394 
Craigleith,  fossil-tree  at,  135 
Crime,  machinery  of,  in  England,  487 
Critical   Notices  of  New  Publications,  97, 

241,  377, 521 

Dagley,  Elisabeth,  her  Young  Seer,  526 

Dance  of  Death,  noticed,  112 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  his  safety  lamp,  123 

Days,  better  ones,  366 

Deaths,  133,  279, 422,  559 

■  recent,  234 

Debtor*8  Experience,  the,  No.  I.  322:  No* 

IL  478 
Dilemmas  of  Pride,  noticed,  104 
Drama,  the,  112,  '453,  393,  531 
Drawing-Room  Arrangements,  517 
Dmry  Cane  Theatre;  perfotmances  at,  393 
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Daellingf,  Gtorman,  470 
Dumas,  M.,  coroner's  inquest  on,  371 
Duncaiinont  Viscountess,  death  of,  519 
Duns,  a  chapter  on,  185 
Duval,  Mrs.,  and  her  Lodgers,  223 
Dyer,  Robert,  his  Nine  Years  of  an  Actor*8 
Life,  528 

£bro,  the  bird  of;  28 

Eclipses  in  1834, 117 

Emipation  to  the  Gontineat,  89 

England,  machinery  of  crime  in,  487 

English  Abroad,  511 

EBterhaxy,  Prince  Nicholas,  hit  death,  129 

Eugene  Aram,  noticed,  101 

Evidence,  rules  of,  349 

Excise  Duties,  return  of,  538 

Falkland  Islands,  importance  of  the,  272 

Falls  of  the  Cavery  and  Neilgherry  Hilb, 
Journey  to  the,  noticed,  388 

Fashions  from  France,  93 

Fiddle-player,  the  new  one,  87 

Finden's  Landscape  lUostrations  of  the 
Bible,  392 

Fine  Arts,  111,253,390,531 

Fisheries,  British,  inquiry  into  the  state  of, 
118 

Fools,  Irish,  sketches  of,  9 

Foreign  States,  affairs  of,  129,  237,418,556 

Forest-trees,  adapted  for  Plantations,  121, 
263, 404,  543 

Fossil  shells,  discovery  of  a  bed  of,  259 

France,  speech  of  the  King  of,  273  ;  execu- 
tions in,  401 ;  schism  amongst  ministers 
of,  418 ;  instruction  in,  540 ;  antiquities 
in,  541 ;  literary  works  published  in,  ib. 

Frolics  of  Puck,  noticed,  529 

Funds,  state  of  the,  127,  270,  410,  550 

Future,  the,  by  L.E.  L.,  393 

Gale  Middleton,  noticed,  104 

Gait,  John,  his  Stories  of  the  Study,  102 ; 

poems  by  him,  1 03 
Gauchos,  the,  4  Tale  of  the  Pampas,  137 
Geographical  Society,  meeHngs  ot;256,  397, 

532 
Gemun  Duelling,  470 
German  Studies,  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  1 
Gilpin,  Rev.  W.,  his  remarks   on    Forest 

Scenery,  reviewed,  241 
Glass,  Mr.,  his  tubular  fire-escape,  406 
GKiddesB  of  Reason,  the,  294 
Government  Annuities,  amount  of,  118 
Grattan,  T.  C,  Esq.,  Sketches  of  Irish  Fools 

by,  9 
Great  Britain,  on  the  financial  state  0^  61, 

270,334;  population  of,  399 
Greece,  Memoirs  of  a  Tour  in,  noticed,  387 
Green,  Mr.,  on  fumigating  baths,  266 
Grenville,  Lonl,  his  death,  238 ;  some  ac- 
count of,  275 

Hayward,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  Translation 

of  Goethe's  Faust,  249 
Head,  a  singing  in  my,  219 
Helen  Gillet,  story  of,  51 


Hemans,  Mrt^fiennan  Studies  Vy,  1 ;  Songs 

of  Spain  ^y,  26 ;  Scenes  from  the  Alce>tis 

of  AHieri  by,   170;  SongH  for  Evening 

Music  by,  290  ;  Rock  of  Cader-Idris  by, 

365 ;  her  Hytnns  for  Children,  386 ;  P^ 

triotic  Lays  of  Italy  translated  by,  444 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  voyage  of,  1 17 

Hoppner,  Gaptain,R.N.,some  account  0^410 

Hops,  duty  on,  in  1833,  136;  from  1817  to 

1832  inclusive,  424 
Home,  Sir  William,  made  a  Banm  of  tke 

Exchequer,  371 
Home-chestnut,  different  species  of,  263 
House  of  Commons,  debates  in,  412,  551 
House  of  Lords,  proceedings  in,  410,  550 
Hydrophobia,  treatise  on,  116 
Hymn,  Spanish,  28 

Ideal  in  Prose,  329 

Incendiarism,  increase  o^  84 

India,  quick  travelling  to,  90 

Indicator  and  the  Companion,  noticed,  106 

Inhabitants  of  a  Counby  Town,  223 

Ireland,  population  of,  400 

Irish  Affairs  in  the  Coming  Sessioa^-tfae 

last  Irish  Parliament,  213 
Irish  Fools,  Sketches  of,  9 
Ualian  Bandit,  the,  298 
Italy,  Patriotic  Lays  of,  444 

Jamaica,  the  new  governor  of,  93 
Johnson,  Captain,  his  Tour  in  the  Himalaya 

Mountains,  532 
Jourdain,  Marshal,  his  death,  129 

Kean,  Edmund,  the  eariy  days  of,  434 

Keepsake,  the,  noticed,  108 

Keightley,  Thomas,  his  Tales  and  Popular 

Fictions,  249 
Kenous,  remarkable  discoveries  of,  260 
Knight,  Mr.,  publications  of,  65;  reply  of, 

175 

Lamb,  Hon.  George,  biographical  paiticii- 
lars  of,  277 

Laurie,  Sir  Peter,  vote  of  thanks  to,  85 

Lawyer,  chapters  from  the  note-book  of  a 
deceasedone,  201,  349 

Leave  me  not  yet  1  293 

Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  his  en- 
tering the  Army,  noticed,  388 

Liberty,  what  is  it  ?  281 

Lion's  Mouth,  the,  95 

Literature  in  1834,  497 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  of  the 
Metropolis,  116 

Literary  Report,  110,  252,  389,  530 
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